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2  Walks  in  Borne 

it  with  least  mental  preparation  are  those  least  fitted  to  enjoy  it. 
That  preparation,  however,  is  not  so  easy  to  achieve  as  it  used  to  be. 
In  the  old  days,  the  happy  old  days  of  yettarino  travelling,  there 
were  many  qniet  hours,  when  the  country  was  not  too  beautiful  and 
the  towns  not  too  interesting,  in  which  Gibbon  and  Merivale  and 
Milman  were  the  pleasantest  of  travelling  companions,  and  when 
books  on  Italian  art  and  poetry  served  to  illustrate  and  illumi- 
nate the  graver  studies  which  were  gradually  making  Italy,  not 
only  a  beautiful  panoiama,  but  a  country  fill^  with  forms  which 
were  daily  growing  into  more  familiar  acquaintance.  Perugia  and 
Spoleto,  Terni  and  Givita  Gastellana,  led  fitly  then  up  to  the  greater 
interests  of  Rome,  as  courtiers  to  a  king.  But  now  there  are  no 
such  opportunities  of  preparation,  and,  in  spite  of  old  landmarks, 
travellers  who  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  Rome  are  bewildered  by  the 
vast  mass  of  interest  before  them,  by  the  endless  labyrinth  of  minor 
objects  which  they  desire,  or,  still  oftener,  feel  it  a  duty  to  visit. 
The  natives  are  unable  to  assist  them,  for  it  is  still  as  true  as  in  the 
days  of  Petrarch,  that '  nowhere  is  Rome  less  known  than  in  Rome 
itself.'  ^  Their  Murray,  their  Baedeker,  and  their  Bradshaw  indicate 
appalling  lists  of  churches,  temples,  and  villas  which  ought  to  be 
seen,  but  do  not  distribute  them  in  a  manner  whioh  will  render 
their  inspection  easy.  The  promised  pleasure  seems  rapidly  to 
change  into  an  endless  vista  of  labour  to  be  fulfilled  and  of  fatigue 
to  be  gone  through;  henceforward  the  hours  spent  at  Rome  are 
rather  hours  of  endurance  than  of  pleasure:  his  cicerone  drags 
the  traveller  in  one  direction ;  his  antiquarian  friend,  his  artistic 
acquaintance,  would  fain  drag  him  in  others ;  he  is  confused  by 
accumulated  misty  glimmerings  from  historical  facts  once  learnt  at 
school,  but  long  since  forgotten— of  artistic  information,  which  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  have  gleaned  from  years  of  social  intercourse, 
but  which,  from  want  of  use,  has  never  made  any  depth  of  impres- 
sion— by  shadowy  ideas  as  to  the  story  of  this  king  and  that  emperor, 
of  this  pope  and  that  saint,  which,  from  insufficient  time,  and  the 
absence  of  books  of  reference,  he  has  no  opportunity  of  clearing 
up.  It  ia  therefore  in  the  hope  of  aiding  some  of  these  bewildered 
ones,  and  of  rendering  their  walks  in  Rome  more  easy  and  more 
interesting,  that  the  following  chapters  are  written.  They  aim  at 
gathering  up  of  the  information  of  others,  and  a  gleaning  from 
what  has  been  already  given  to  the  world  in  better  and  fuller, 
but  less  portable  form ;  while,  in  their  plan,  they  attempt  to 
guide  the  traveller  in  his  daily  wanderings  through  the  city  and 
its  suburbs. 

There  is  one  point  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
those  who  wish  to  take  away  more  than  a  mere  surface  impression 
of  Rome ;  it  is,  never  to  see  too  much ;  never  try  to  *  do  *  Rome. 
Nothing  can  be  more  depressing  to  those  who  really  value 
Rome  than  to  meet  Englishmen  hunting  in  couples  through  the 
Vatican  galleries,  one  looking  for  the  number  of  the  statue  in  the 
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guide-booJ(>  the  other  not  finding  it ;  than  to  hear  Americans  describe 
the  Fonuaas  the  dustiest  heap  of  old  rams  they  had  ever  looked 
upon ;  or  say  of  the  Coliseum,  that  *  it  will  be  a  handsome  build- 
ing when  it  iBfiniihed;*  than  to  encounter  a  husband  who  boasts 
of  haying  seen  everything  in  Rome  in  three  days,  while  the  wife 
laments  that,  in  recollection,  she  cannot  distinguish  the  Vatican 
from  the  Capitol,  or  S.  Peter's  from  S.  Paul's.  Better  far  to  leave 
half  the  ruins  and  nine-tenths  of  the  churches  unseen,  and  to 
see  well  the  rest;  to  see  them  not  once,  but  again  and  often 
again ;  to  watch  them,  to  live  with  them,  to  love  them,  till  they 
have  become  a  part  of  life  and  life's  recollections.  And  it  is 
the  same  in  the  galleries:  for  what  impression  can  be  carried 
away  by  those  who  wander  over  the  whole  Vatican  at  once  but 
that  of  a  chaos  of  marble  limbs  7 — at  best  a  nightmare  in  which 
Venus  and  Mercury,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  play  the  principal  parts. 
But,  if  the  traveller  will  benefit  by  the  Vatican,  he  must  make 
friends  with  a  few  of  the  statues,  pay  them  visits,  and  grow 
constantly  into  greater  intimacy;  then  the  purity  of  their  out- 
lines and  the  serenity  of  their  god-like  grace  wUl  have  power 
over  him,  raising  his  spirit  to  a  perception  of  beauty  of  which 
he  had  no  idea  before,  and  enabling  him  to  discern  the  traces 
of  genius  in  the  humbler  works  of  those  who  may  be  struggling 
and  striving  after  the  best,  but  who,  while  they  have  found 
the  right  path  which  leads  to  the  great  end,  are  still  very  far 
off  it. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  one  short 
residence  at  Rome  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  foreigner  acquainted 
with  half  of  its  varied  treasures ;  or  even, in  most  cases,  that  its  attrac- 
tions will  become  apparent  to  the  passing  stranger.  The  squalid  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  its  modern  streets,  and  still  more  the  hideous  • 
mutilations  and  additions  due  to  a  pretentious  commercialism,  will 
go  far  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  its  ancient  buildings  and  the 
grandeur  of  historic  recollections.  The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler  left 
Rome  after  but  three  days,  saying,  *  Ruins  don't  count.  This  is 
only  a  stucco-town.  I  am  going.'  The  only  object  he  consented 
t9  be  pleased  with  was  the  Vel^quez  in  the  Doria  Palace.  It  is 
only  by  returning  again  and  again,  by  allowing  the  feeling  of  Rome 
to  saturate  you,  when  you  have  constantly  revisited  the  same  view, 
the  same  ruin,  the  same  picture,  under  varying  circumstances,  that 
Rome  develops  itself  upon  your  heart,  and  changes  from  a  disagree- 
able, unwholesome  acquaintance,  into  a  dear  and  intimate  friend 
seldom  long  absent  from  your  thoughts.  *  Whoever,'  said  Chateau- 
briand, *  has  nothing  else  left  in  life,  should  come  to  live  in  Rome  ; 
there  he  will  find  for  society  a  land  which  will  nourish  his  reflec- 
tions, walks  which  will  always  tell  him  something  new.  The  stone 
which  crumbles  under  his  feet  will  speak  to  him,  and  even  the  dust 
which  the  wind  raises  under  his  footsteps  will  seem  to  bear  with  it 
something  of  human  grandeur.'  *  I  have  now  been  here  seven  days, 
and  by  degrees  have  formed  in  my  mind  a  general  idea  of  the  city. 
While  I  am  thus  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  old 
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and  new  Rome,  viewing  the  rains  and  the  buildings,  visiting  this 
and  that  villa,  the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  objeots  are  slowly 
and  leisurely  contemplated.  I  do  but  keep  my  eyes  open  and  see, 
and  then  go  and  come  again,  for  it  is  only  in  Rome  one  can  duly 
prepare  oneself  for  Rome.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  it 
is  a  sad  business  to  track  out  ancient  Rome  in  modem  Rome ;  but 
it  must  be  done ;  and  we  may  hope  for  incalculable  gratification.' — 
Ooethe  (November  7,  1786). 

*  When  we  have  once  known  Rome,'  wrote  Hawthorne,  '  and  left 
her  where  she  lies— left  her  in  utter  weariness,  no  doubt,  of  her 
narrow,  crooked,  intricate  streets,  so  uncomfortably  raved  with 
little  squares  of  lava  that  to  tread  over  them  is  a  penitential  pil- 
gprimage ;  so  indescribably  ugly,  moreover,  so  cold,  so  alley-like, 
fiito  which  the  sun  never  falls,  and  where  a  chill  wind  forces  itet 
deadly  breath  into  our  lungs — ^left  her,  tired  of  the  sight  of  those 
immense  seven-storied,  yellow- washed  hovels,  or  call  them  palaces, 
where  all  that  is  dreary  in  domestic  life  seems  magnified  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  weary  of  climbing  those  staircases  which  ascend  from 
a  ground  floor  of   cook-shops  and  cobblers*-stalls,  stables,  and 
regiments  of  cavalry,  to  a  middle  region  of  princes,  cardinals,  and 
ambassadors,  and  an  upper  tier  of  artists,  just  beneath  the  un- 
attainable sky — ^lef t  her,  worn  out  with  shivering  at  the  cheerless 
and  smoky  fireside  by  day,  and  feasting  with  our  own  substance 
the  ravenous  population  of  a  Roman  bed  at  night — ^left  her,  sick  at 
heart  of  Italian  trickery,  which  has  uprooted  whatever  faith  in  man's 
integrity  had  endured  till  now,  and  sick  at  stomach  of  sour  bread, 
sour  wine,  rancid  butter,  and  bad  cookery,  needlessly  bestowed  on 
evil  meats — left  her,  disgusted  with  the  pretence  of  holiness  and  the 
reality  of  nastiness,  each  equally  omnipresent — ^left  her,  half  lifeless 
from  the  languid  atmosphere,  the  vital  principle  of  which  has  been 
used  up  long  ago  or  corrupted  by  myriads  of  slaughters — left  her, 
crushed  down  in  spirit  by  the  desolation  of  her  ruin  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  future— left  her,  in  short,  hating  her  with  all  our 
might,  and  adding  our  individual  curse  to  the  infinite  anathema 
which  her  old  crimes  have  unmistakably  brought  down ; — ^when 
we  have  left  Rome  in  such  a  mood  as  this,  we  are  astonished  by 
the  discovery,  by-and-by,  that  our  heart-strings  have  mysteriously 
attached  themselves  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  are  drawing  us  thither- 
ward again,  as  if  it  were  more  familiar,  more  intimately  our  home, 
than  even  the  spot  where  we  were  bom.* 

This  is  the  attractive  and  sympathetic  power  of  Rome  which 
Byron  so  fully  appreciated — 

*  O  Borne  I  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  1  and  contronl 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  onr  woes  and  suflerance  ?    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.    Ye 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day— 
A  world  is  at  onr  feet  as  fragile  as  onr  clay. 
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and  steep  ascent,  where  onr  driver  pnlls  np  to  rest  his  weary 
beasts.  The  sea  has  now  faded  almost  out  of  sight ;  the  mountains 
look  larger  and  nearer,  with  streaks  of  snow  upon  their  summits, 
the  Campagna  reaches  on  and  on  and  shows  no  sign  of  limit  or  of 
verdure ;  while,  in  the  midst  of  the  clear  air,  half  way,  so  it  would 
seem,  between  you  and  the  purple  Sabine  range,  rises  one  solemn 
solitary  dome.    Can  it  be  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  7 ' 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Civita  Vecchia  route  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  after  all  the  utter  dreariness  of  many  miles  of  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  Campagna,  the  traveller  was  almost  stunned 
by  the  transition,  when,  on  suddenly  passing  the  Porta  Cavalleg- 
gieri,  he  found  himself  in  the  piazza  of  S.  Peter's,  with  its  wide- 
curving  colonnades  and  high-springing  fountains ;  indeed,  the 
first  building  he  saw  was  S.  Peter's,  the  first  palace  that  of  the  Pope, 
the  Vatican.  But  the  more  gradual  approach  by  land  from  Viterbo 
and  Tuscany  possessed  equal,  if  not  superior,  interest. 

*  When  we  turned  the  summit  above  Viterbo,'  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
*  and  opened  on  the  view  on  the  other  side,  it  might  be  called  the 
first  approach  to  Rome.  At  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles, 
it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  see  the  town,  and,  besides,  the 
distance  was  hazy ;  but  we  were  looking  on  the  scene  of  the  Roman 
history ;  we  were  standing  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  frame  of  the 
great  picture ;  and  thoagh  the  features  of  it  were  not  to  be  traced 
distinctly,  yet  we  had  the  consciousness  that  they  were  before  us. 
Here,  too,  we  first  saw  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alban  hills,  I  think, 
in  the  remote  distance,  and  just  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  Soracte,  an 
outlier  of  the  Apennines,  which  has  got  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  stands  out  by  itself  most  magnificently.  Close  under  us,  in 
front,  was  the  Ciminian  lake  (Bracciano),  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  surrounded,  as  they  all  are,  with  their  basin  of  wooded  hDls, 
and  lying  like  a  beautif u I  mirror  stretched  out  before  us.  Then  there 
was  the  grand  beauty  of  Italian  scenery,  the  depth  of  the  valleys, 
the  endless  variety  of  the  mountain  outline,  and  the  towns  perched 
upon  the  mountain  summits,  and  this  now  seen  under  a  mottled 
sky,  which  threw  an  ever- varying  light  and  shadow  over  the  valley 
beneath,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the  young  spring.  We  descended 
along  one  of  the  rims  of  this  lake  to  Ronciglione,  and  ht)m  thence, 
still  descending  on  the  whole,  to  Monterosi.  Here  the  famous 
Campagna  begins,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tracts 
of  country  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  flat,  except 
between  Rome  and  the  sea :  but  rather  like  the  Bagshot  Heath 
country,  ridges  of  hills,  with  intermediate  valleys,  and  the  road 
often  running  between  high,  steep  banks,  and  sometimes  crossing 
sluggish  streams  sunk  in  a  deep  bed.  All  these  banks  are  overgrown 
with  broom,  now  in  full  flower ;  and  the  same  plant  was  luxuriant 
everywhere.  There  seemed  no  apparent  reason  why  the  country 
should  be  so  desolate ;  the  grass  was  growing  richly  everywhere. 
There  was  no  marsh  anywhere  visible,  but  all  looked  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  any  of  our  chalk  downs  in  England.  But  it  is  a  wide 
wilderness^  no  villages,  scarcely  any  houses,  and  here  and  there 
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by  this  road,  in  the  full  fenronr  of  Oatholio  enthusiasm,  Martin 
Lather,  the  future  enemy  of  Rome,  bat  then  its  deroted  adherent. 
*  When  Luther  came  to  Borne,'  says  Amp^,  in  his  'Portraits  de 
Bome  &  divers  ftges,'  '  the  future  reformer  was  a  yoiftng  monk, 
obscure  and  fervent ;  he  had  no  presentiment,  when  he  set  foot  in 
the  great  Babylon,  that  ten  years  later  he  would  bum  the  bull  of  the 
Pope  in  the  public  square  of  Wittenberg.  His  heart  experienced 
nothing  but  pious  emotions ;  he  addressed  to  Bome  in  salutation  the 
ancient  hymn  of  the  pilgrims ;  he  cried,  '*  I  salute  thee,  O  holy  Rome, 
Bome  venerable  through  the  blood  and  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs." 
But  after  having  prostrated  on  the  threshold,  he  raised  himself,  he 
entered  into  the  temple,  he  did  not  find  the  Ck>d  he  looked  for ;  the 
city  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  was  a  city  of  murderers  and  prostitutes. 
The  arts  which  marked  this  corruption  were  powerless  over  the 
stolid  senses,  and  scandalised  the  austere  spirit  of  the  German 
monk ;  he  scarcely  gave  a  passing  glance  at  the  ruins  of  pagan 
Bome,  and,  inwardly  horrified  by  all  that  he  saw,  he  quitted  Bome 
in  a  frame  of  mind  very  different  from  that  which  he  brought  with 
him  ;  he  knelt  then  with  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  now  he  returned 
in  a  disposition  like  that  of  the  frondeurs  of  the  If  iddle  Ages,  hut 
more  serious  than  theirs.  This  Rome  of  which  he  had  been  the 
dupe,  and  concerning  which  he  was  disabused,  should  hear  of  him 
again ;  the  day  would  come  when,  amid  the  merry  toasts  at  his 
table,  he  would  cry  three  times,  *'  I  would  not  have  missed  going  to 
Rome  for  a  thousand  florins,  for  I  should  always  have  been  uneasy 
lest  I  should  have  been  rendering  injustice  to  the  Pope."  ' 

Until  recent  years  life  in  Rome  seemed  to  be  free  from  many  of 
the  petty  troubles  which  beset  it  in  other  places ;  and  there  are  still 
few  foreign  towns  which  offer  so  many  comforts  and  advantages  to 
English  visitors.  The  hotels,  indeed,  are  expensive,  and  the  rent 
of  apartments  is  high ;  but  when  the  latter  is  once  paid,  living  is 
rather  cheap  than  otherwise,  especially  for  those  who  do  not  object 
to  dine  from  a  traUwia  and  to  drive  in  hackney-carr iages.  Prices, 
however,  are  enormously  raised  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
when  Alfieri  only  paid  ten  soudi  a  month  for  the  whole  Strozzi 
Palace,  famished,  with  the  stables,  and  the  use  of  the  villa. 

The  climate  of  Rome,  although  it  presents  an  average  of  160  fine 
days  in  the  year,  is  variable.  If  the  soirocoo  blows,  it  is  mild  and 
very  relaxing ;  but  the  winters  are  sometimes  subject  to  the  severe 
dry  cold  of  the  iramontana^  which  exacts  even  greater  precaution 
than  an  English  east  wind.  The  libeeeio,  or  N.-W.  wind  from  the 
sea,  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  Roman.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken  than  the  impression  that  those  who  go  to  Italy  are  sure 
to  enjoy  there  a  mild  and  congenial  temperature.  The  climate  of 
Rome  has  been  liable  to  severity,  even  from  the  earliest  times  of 
its  history.  Dionysius  speaks  of  one  year  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  when  the  snow  at  Rome  lay  seven  feet  deep,  and  many 
men  and  cattle  died  of  the  cold  i  (b.c.  401).    Another  year  the 
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of  objects  which  possess  secondary  artistic  or  historical  interest ; 
while  by  introducing  anecdotes  connected  with  those  to  which 
attention  is  drawn,  or  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  accepted  authorities 
concerning  them,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  fix  them  in  the 
recollection. 

The  immense  extent  of  Rome,  and  the  wide  distances  to  be 
traversed  between  its  different  ruins  and  churches,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  devoting  more  time  to  it  than  to  the  other  cities 
of  Italy.  Surprise  will  doubtless  be  felt  that  so  few  pagan  ruins 
remain,  considering  the  enormous  number  which  are  known  to  have 
existed,  even  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  A  monumental 
record  of  A.D.  540,  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  mentions  324  streets, 
2  Capitols — the  Tarpeian  and  that  on  the  Quirinal — 80  gilt  bronse 
statues  of  the  gods  (only  the  Hercules  remains),  66  ivory  statues  of 
the  gods,  46,608  houses,  17,097  palaces,  13,052  fountains,  3785  statues 
of  emperors  and  generals  in  bronze,  22  great  equestrian  statues  of 
bronze  (only  Marcus  Aurelius  remains),  2  colossi  (Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Trajan),  9026  baths,  31  theatres,  and  8  amphitheatres  I  It  was 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-54)  who  first  tried  to  make  Bome  the  city  of  the 
Popes,  not  of  the  Emperors,  because  *  only  the  learned  could  under- 
stand the  grounds  of  the  papal  authority,  the  unlearned  needed  the 
testimony  of  their  eyes,  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  memorials, 
which  embodied  the  history  of  papal  greatnesa'  That  even  so 
many  classical  remains  still  exist  as  we  now  see  is  due  in  part  to 
the  pleading  of  Raffaelle,  who  implored  Julius  II.  to  '  protect  the 
few  relics  left  to  testify  to  the  power  and  greatness  of  that  divine 
love  of  Antiquity  whose  memory  was  inspiration  to  all  who  were 
capable  of  higher  things.'  But  the  preservation  of  ancient  build- 
ings is  above  all  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  early  centuries  of 
established  Christianity  many  a  pagan  building  capable  of  containing 
a  congregation  was  converted  into  a  church,  chapel,  or  convent. 

*. Borne,  according-  to  an  old  saying,  contains  as  many  churches  as  there  are 
days  in  the  year.  TChis  statement  is  too  modest ;  the  "  ijreat  catalo<i:ne  "  pub- 
lished by  Cardinal  Mai  mentions  over  a  thousand  places  of  worship,  while 
nine  hundred  and  eighteen  are  registered  in  Professor  Armellini's  '*  Ghiese  di 
Boma.*'  A  great  many  have  disappeared  since  the  first  institution,  and  are 
known  only  from  ruins,  or  inscriptions  and  chronicles.  Others  have  been 
disfij^-ured  by  *  restorations.'  Without  denying  the  fact  that  the  saored 
bandings  of  Bome  excel  in  quantity  rather  than  quality,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  as  a  whole  they  form  the  best  artistic  and  historic  collection  in  the 
world.  Every  age,  from  the  apostolic  to  the  present,  every  school,  every 
style  has  its  representatives  in  the  churches  of  Bome.  Let  students,  archae- 
ologists, and  architects  provide  themselves  with  a  chronological  table  of  its 
sacred  buildings,  and  select  the  best  sjieclmens  for  every  quarter  of  a  century, 
beginning  with  the  oratory  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  mentioned  in  the  Kpistles, 
and  ending  with  the  latest  contemporary  creations,  they  cannot  find  a  better 
subject  for  their  education  in  art  and  history.'— Xranciant. 

The  thirty-five  years  of  United  Italy— 1870-1905--if  they  have 
done  well  by  archaeology,  have  done  more  for  the  destruction  of 
the  artistic  beauty  of  Rome  than  all  the  invasions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  They  have  done  for  the  city  what  the  sixteenth 
century  Popes  did  for  the  Forum.    If  the  Government,  the  Munici- 
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paUty,  and,  it  mtist  be  confessed,  the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  been 
united  together  since  1870,  with  the  sole  object  of  annihilating  the 
attraction  and  interest  of  Rome,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more 
effectually.  Except  for  definite  archaeologists,  much  of  the  old 
charm  is  gone  for  ever,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city  is  changed, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  former  days  must  now  be  sought  in  such 
obscure  comers  as  have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  The 
glorious  gardens  of  the  Villa  Negroni,  Villa  Corsini,  and  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  with  their  groves  of  cypress  and  ilex,  have  been  annihilated  : 
many  precious  street  memorials  of  mediaeval  history  have  been 
swept  away ;  ancient  convents  have  been  Jevelled  with  the  ground  or 
turned  into  barracks ;  historic  churches  liave  been  yellow-washed  or 
modernised;  every  tree  of  importance  in  the  city — including  the 
noble  ilexes  of  Christina  of  Sweden— has  been  cut  down ;  the  pagan 
ruins  have  been  denuded  of  all  that  gave  them  picturesqueness  or 
beauty ;  and  several  of  the  finest  fountains  have  been  demolished 
or  stinted  of  half  their  waters.  The  Palaces  of  Caesar  have  been 
stripped  of  the  flowers  and  ivy  which  formerly  adorned  them  ;  albeit 
to  Giacomo  Boni  belongs  the  additional  merit  of  initiating  the 
replanting  of  such  classic  sites  with  the  flowers  most  loved  by  the 
ancients,  i.e,^  myrtles,  roses,  laurels,  pomegranates,  and  oleanders. 
But  even  this  design  met  with  spiteful  opposition.  The  glorious 
view  from  the  Pincio  has  been  destroyed  by  the  barrack-like 
houses  and  the  monstrous  Palaszo  di  Giustizia^  built  between  the 
Tiber  and  8.  Peter's.  The  Tiber  itself  has  been  strait- jacketed  all 
the  way  along  its  picturesque  course,  to  the  ruining  of  the  effect  of 
the  Island,  of  most  of  the  bridges,  of  the  lovely  Farnesina  gardens, 
and  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  inestimable  frescoes  in  that  palace. 
The  unspeakable  new  bridges  block  out  the  best  views  on  the  river- 
banks.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  which,  until  1870,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  is  now  scarcely  more  attractive 
than  the  ruins  of  a  London  warehouse.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing temples  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  vulgarest  of  modem  building. 
Even  the  Coliseum  has  been  deprived  not  only  of  its  shrines,  but 
of  its  marvellous  flora,  and  in  dragging  out  the  roots  of  its  shrubs 
more  of  the  building  was  destroyed  than  would  have  fallen  naturally 
perhaps  in  five  centuries. 

*  These  are  the  acts  of  a  stupid  and  brutal  i(>:norauce,  or  of  a  venal  and 
shameful  speculation ;  without  excuse  or  palliation,  and  inflicting'  on  tlie  city 
thus  sacrificed  an  injury  and  an  outrage  as  gross  as  it  is  pitiful.  Ttie  plea  of 
utility  or  necessity  cannot  hold  for  a  moment  here  :  these  gasworks,  these 
factories,  these  new  streets,  could,  with  equal  ease  and  usefulness,  have  been 
erected  on  waste  grounds,  where  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  natural  or 
architectural  beauty  to  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  this,  a  perversity  which 
amounts  to  malignity,  places  them  invariably  on  sites  where  either  some 
architectural  treasnre-honse  of  art  is  swept  away  to  srive  room  for  them,  or 
else  some  exquisite  view  of  water  or  land  is  ruined  by  their  deformity  and 
stench.'— Ottuiff. 

•  The  works  have  gone  on  without  harmony,  order,  or  governing  principles. 
Walls  and  houses  have  been  erected  which  have  had  to  be  demolished  to  make 
room  tor  the  pf  en  of  the  new  bridges ;  the  Tiber  is  shut  in  by  a  dyke  without 
anv  slnicefl  having  been  made ;  ...  in  a  word,  tens  of  millions  have  been 
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Bqnuiderod  by  the  mnnieiiMiU^  and  the  State  without  any  plan  or  co- 
ordinate idea.'— Pcipofo  Romano. 

*  A  will,  with  a  grenina,  mieht  have  grnuped  the  idea  embodied,  or  hidden, 
in  medisral  Borne,  and  nnfolded  it,  beantifled  and  digrnifled,  oyer  the  yacant 
spaces  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Italy  was  ready,  within  j^enerons  limits,  to  be  pay- 
master. Italians  lono^ed  for  Borne  as  Borne  was.  The  Boman  Town  Conncil 
had  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  royal  capital  a  paltry  and  spnrions  copy  of 
Paris  bonlevards.  Nothing;  so  pretentions,  commonplace,  nnspiritnal  and  dnll 
has  ever  been  produced  as  neo-res:al  Borne.  In  addition  to  a  display  of  jwTerty 
of  artistic  ideas  almost  amonnting  to  genins,  the  Boman  municipality  is, 
moreover,  acknowledged  to  have  set  at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  recent  sanitary 
science  in  a  manner  incomparably  its  own.'— TA«  Timss  (leading  article), 
January  10, 1888. 

*  The  blame  must  be  cast  especially  on  the  members  of  the  Boman  aristo- 
cracy. .  .  .  We  have  seen  three  of  them  sell  the  very  gardens  which  sur- 
rounded their  city  mansions,  allowing  these  mansions  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  contact  of  ignoble  tenement  houses.  We  have  seen  every  single  one  of 
the  patrician  villas— the  Patrlzi,  the  Sciarra,  the  Massimo,  the  Lucemari,  the 
Mirafiori,  the  Wolkonsky,  the  GinsUniani,  the  Torlonia,  the  Gampana,  the 
San  Fanstino— destroyed,  their  casinos  dismantled,  and  their  beautiful  old 
trees  burnt  into  charcoal.'— JDaTictam. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  repul- 
sive than  the  buildings  of  Rome  since  her,  as  yet,  futile  transforma- 
tion into  a  commercial  centre — '  since  Rome,  poorest  of  cities,  has 
been  trying  to  appear  rich.' 

*  The  construction  of  houses  in  the  new  part  of  the  city,  and  especially  in 
those  sections  which  have  been  demolished  and  rebuilt,  has  been  carried  on 
under  regulations  so  bad,  or  so  easily  evaded,  that  the  new  quarter  is  the  most 
disgraceful  appendix  to  a  great  city  to  be  found  in  all  Europe.  The  houses 
are  huge  tasteless  stucco  palaces,  so  high  as  to  shut  ofF  the  sunlight — necessary 
above  all  things  in  Borne— from  the  lower  storeys  of  the  houses  opposite.  They 
are  ill-constructed,  so  that  in  more  than  one  case  they  have  fallen  into  the 
spaces  in  front  of  them,  and  flim^  and  ill-contrived,  so  that  one  hears  the 
common  domestic  sounds  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  from  storey  to 
storey.  There  is  the  least  possible  attention  to  the  sanitary  requisites  which 
decency  would  x>ermit— in  short,  the  quarter  is  a  huge  congeries  of  **  jerry  " 
dwellings,  built  on  speculation,  and  in  which  no  person  who  regards  personal 
comfort  would  continue  to  reside,  except  on  compulsion,  and  it  is,  in  general, 
aesthetically  and  economically  a  disgrace  to  'Rome.*— The  Times,  June  16, 1887. 

*  The  mnnicijMil  authorities  of  Bome,  when  it  became  the  national  capital, 
had  the  most  splendid  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  future  as 
builders  that  any  corporate  body  ever  had.  With  taste  and  the  opportunities 
the  municipal  conncil  actually  enjoyed,  namely,  unlimited  space,  a  site  of 
unrivalled  picturesqueness,  the  secular  ideal  of  the  landscape  painters  of  all 
countries,  the  lavish  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  hopeful  nationality,  rich  in 
hope  and  the  resources  of  the  sanguine  future,  the  nucleus  of  a  sober  and 
dignified  architecture,  with  almost  unlimited  responsibility  over  the  resources 
of  the  city,  and  the  aid  of  those  of  the  nation.  Borne  might  and'shonld  have 
been  made  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  What  the  municipality  has 
done  is  to  make  it  imx)ossible,  without  the  intervention  of  a  great  earthquake, 
that  it  ever  should  be  anything  but  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  cheap  imita- 
tions of  Paris.*— TAe  TimeSf  January  10, 1888. 

D'Annunzio  joins  in  the  lamentation  over  what  is  lost — 

*  On  these  patrician  lawns,  where,  only  the  previous  spring,  the  violets  had 
blossomed  more  numberless  than  the  blades  of  grass,  were  now  mounds  of 
lime,  heaps  of  bricks,  the  wheels  of  stone-laden  carts  creaked  oil  the  turf,  on 
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corsions  outside  the  walls.  Bat  the  lailways  to  Naples,  Oivita 
Vecchla,  Terracina,  and  Viterbo  have  how  brought  a  vast  variety 
of  new  excursions  within  the  range  of  a  day*8  expedition.  The 
papal  citadel  of  Anagni,  the  temples  of  Gori  and  Norba,  the 
Cyclopean  remains  of  Segni,  Alatri,  Cervetri,  and  Corneto,  the  gorge 
of  Civita  Castellana  with  the  wild  heights  of  Soracte,  Anguillara 
and  Biacciano  by  their  lovely  lake,  may  now  become  as  fiimiliar 
as  the  oft- visited  Tivoli,  Ostia,  and  Albano. 

From  the  experience  of  many  years  the  writer  can  truly  say  that 
the  more  intimately  the  scenes  of  Rome  become  known,  the  more 
deeply  they  become  engraven  upon  the  inmost  affections.  It  is  not 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  Coliseum,  with  guide-book  and  cicerone, 
which  will  enable  one  to  drink  in  the  fulness  of  its  beauty;  but 
a  long  and  familiar  friendship  with  its  solemn  walls,  in  the  ever- 
varying  grandeur  of  golden  sunlight  and  grey  shadow — till,  after 
many  days*  companionship,  its  stones  become  dear  to  one  as  those 
of  no  other  building  ever  can  be ;  and  it  is  not  a  rapid  inspection 
of  the  huge  cheerless  basilicas  and  churches,  with  their  stolen 
marbles,  gUded  ceilings,  and  ill-suited  monuments,  which  arouses 
sympathy,  but  it  is  the  long  investigation  of  their  precious  frag- 
ments of  ancient  cloister  and  sculptured  fountain  of  mouldering 
fresco  and  mediaeval  tomb,  of  mosaic- crowned  gateway  and 
palm-shadowed  garden, — the  gradually  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
wondrous  story  which  clings  around  each  of  these  ancient  things, 
and  which  tells  how  each  has  a  motive  and  significance  entirely 
unsuspected  and  unrecognised  by  the  passing  eye. 

<  Yet  to  the  wondrous  St.  Peter's  and  yet  to  the  solemn  Rotunda, 
Minglino:  with  heroes  and  gods,  yet  to  the  Vatican  walls. 

Yet  we  mav  go,  and  recline,  while  a  whole  mighty  world  seems  above  as. 
Gathered  and  fixed  to  all  time  into  one  roofing  supreme ; 

Yet  may  we,  thinking  on  th^»  things,  exclude  what  is  meaner  around  us.' 

Those  who  wish  to  fix  the  scenes  and  events  of  Roman  history 
securely  in  their  minds  will  do  best  perhaps  to  take  them  in  groups. 
Sappose,  for  instance,  that  any  travellers  wish  to  study  the  history 
of  S.  Laurence,  let  them  first  visit  the  beautiful  little  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  where  the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  portrayed  in  the  lovely 
frescoes  of  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Let  them  stand  on  the  greensward 
by  the  Navicella,  where  he  distributed  the  treasures  of  the  Church 
in  front  of  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca.  Let  them  visit  S.  Lorenzo  in 
FoiLte,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  baptized  his  fellow-prisoners 
in  the  fountain  which  gives  the  church  its  name.  Let  them  go 
hence  to  S.  Lorenzo  Panisperna,  built  upon  the  scene  of  Ms 
martyrdom,  which  is  there  portrayed  in  a  fresco.  Let  them  see  his 
traditional  chains  and  the  supposed  gridiron  on  which  he  suffered 
at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  And,  lastly,  at  the  great  basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  let  them  admire  the  mighty  church  which 
for  twelve  hundred  years  has  marked  the  site  of  that  little  chapel 
which  Constantine  built  near  the  lowly  catacomb  in  which  the 
martyr  was  laid  by  his  deacon  Hippolytus. 
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Let  lis  tarn  to  a  very  different  obaracter — Rienzi  How  ririd  will 
hi&  story  seem  to  those' who  take  theit  stand  on  the  now  void  site 
precisely  between  the  old  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  modem 
embankment  where  his  mean  liabitation  onoe  stood  among  many 
flanking  the  riyer,  where  he  was  bom — the  son  of  a  publican  and  a 
washerwoman  !  They  will  find  him  again  at  the  little  church  of  S. 
Angelo  in  Pescheria,  whither  he  summoned  the  citizens  at  midnight 
to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  Good  Estate ;  and 
at  the  Porticus  of  Octavia,  on  whose  ancient  walls  he  painted  his 
second  allegory  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  under  the  oppression 
of  the  great  patrician  families,  thus  flaunting  defiance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Savelli,  who  could  look  down  upon  the  picture  from  the 
windows  of  their  palace  above  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  At  S. 
Giorgio  in  Yelabro  the  pediment  still  remains  under  the  old  terra- 
cotta cornice,  where  an  inscription  proclaimed  that  the  reign  of  the 
G<K)d  Estate  was  b^un.  We  must  follow  Rienzi  thence,  bare- 
headed, but  clad  in  armour,  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the  Lateran, 
where  he  took  his  mystic  baptism  in  the  bath  of  green  basalt  in 
which  Oonstantine  is  falsely  said  to  have  been  baptized.  We  must 
think  of  his  pitiful  flight,  after  his  short-lived  glories  were  over 
(Oct.  1354),  down  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  his  wife  looking 
out  of  the  window  witnessing  his  muMer  at  the  foot  of  the  basaltic 
lioness,  which  looks  scarcely  older  now  than  on  the  night  on 
which  she  was,  perhaps,  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  Lastly,  we  may 
remember  that  his  dead  body  was  hung,  a  target  for  the  stones  of 
those  whom  he  had  so  lately  overawed,  in  the  little  piazza  of  S. 
Marcello  in  Corso,  and  that  it  was  mockingly  burnt  by  the  Jews  on 
a  pUe  of  thistles  near  the  then  desolate  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  by 
order  of  Colonna,  because  he  had  styled  himself  *  Semper  Augustus.* 

It  is  by  thus  entwining  these  forcible  Roman  scenes  with  one 
another,  till  they  appear  to  be  the  continuous  links  of  a  story,  that 
they  are  best  fixed  in  the  mind.  They  should  also  be  rbad  about, 
not  merely  in  histories  or  guide-books,  but  in  the  works  of  those 
who,  from  long  residence  in  Italy  and  the  deep  love  which  they 
bear  her,  have  become  impressed  with  the  Italian  spirit.  Important 
books  on  Roman  subjects  are  the  *  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,'  by 
Professor  Middleton ;  a  '  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  its  Struc- 
tures and  Monuments,'  by  T.  H.  Dyer ;  *  Ancient  Rome,'  and 
'Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,'  of  Rodolfo  Lanciani.  Then,  much 
delightful  reading  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Gregorovius,  from 
his  history  of  the  '  City  of  Rome '  to  his  enchanting  '  Lateinische 
Sommer,'  and  his  graphic  little  sketches  d  propas  of  burial-places  of 
the  Popes.  The  writer  has  often  been  laughed  at  for  recommending 
and  quoting  novels  in  speaking  of  Rome  and  its  interests.  Yet  in 
few  gpraver  works  occur  such  glimpses  of  Rome,  of  Roman  character, 
Roman  manners,  as  can  be  found  iu  Hawthorne's  *  Marble  Faun ' ; 
in  *  Mademoiselle  Mori ' ;  in  the  *  Improvisatore '  of  Hans  Andersen ; 
in  the  'Daniella'  of  George  Sand;  in  the  'Rome'  of  Zola,  the 
•  Saracinesca '  and  *  St,  Ilario '  of  Marion  Crawford,  and  the  pagan- 
spirited  *  Ariadne '  of  Guida.    Still,  most  of  all  should  English  and 
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American  Tisitors  who  can  read  Italian^  consnlt  the  pablicaAions 
of  Oommendatore  G.  Boni,  now  at  the  head  of  Arohaeologioal 
inqairy  in  Rome;  and  the  volnmes  of  the  British  School  of  Rome.^ 

60  much  has  been  written  aboat  Rome  that,  in  qnotmg  from  the 
remarks  of  others  in  these  volnmes,  selection  has  been  the  great 
difficalty,  and  the  rule  has  been  followed  that  the  most  learned 
books  are  not  always  the  most  instmctive  or  the  most  interesting. 
It  has  been  sought  to  gather  up  and  present  to  the  reader  such 
a  succession  of  word-pictures  from  various  authors  as  may  not  only 
make  the  scenes  of  Bome  more  significant  at  the  time,  but  may 
deepen  their  impression  afterwards.  No  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  enter  deeply  into  archaeological  questions,  to  define  the  exact 
limits  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  precise  position  of  the 
Taipelan  Bock,  or  whence  the  pottery  came  of  which  Monte  Tes- 
taccio  has  been  formed.  The  best  Boman  archaeology  is  that 
which  without  either  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  preserves  un- 
clouded the  human  interest  amid  the  ever-darkening  winds  of 
technical  hypotheses.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  is  shown 
to  be  the  aesthetic,  or  the  scientific,  reflection  of  human  needs. 
One  of  the  most  profound  sources  of  our  fascination  by  things 
Boman  is  due  to  our  knowledge  of  this  people's  passionate  reve- 
rence of  old,  for  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
As  John  Adddngton  Symonds  describes — 

*■  Then,  from  the  very  soil  oi  silent  Some, 

You  shall  grow  wise,  and,  walking,  live  s^ln 

The  lives  of  buried  jieoples,  ana  become 

A  child  by  right  of  that  eternal  home, 

Cradle  and  grave  of  empires,  on  whose  walls 

The  snn  himself  snbdned  to  reverence  falls.' 

*  Rome,*  Winckelmann  says,  *  is  the  high  school  which  is  open 
to  all  the  world.'  It  can  supply  every  mental  requirement  if  men 
will  only  apply  at  the  right  point  of  the  fountain.  'Certainly/ 
wrote  Goethe,  *  people  out  of  Bome  have  no  idea  how  one  is  schooled 
there.  One  has  to  be  born  again,  so  to  speak,  and  one  learns  to 
look  back  upon  one's  old  ideas  as  upon  the  shoes  of  childhood.' 
Still,  the  travellers  who  enjoy  Bome  most  are  those  who  have 
studied  it  thoroughly  before  leaving  their  own  homes.  In  the 
multiplicity,  of  engagements  in  which  a  foreigner  soon  becomes 
involved,  there  is  little  time  for  historical  research,  and  few  are 
able  to  do  more  than  read  up  their  guide-books,  so  that  half  the 
pleasure  and  much  of  the  advantage  of  a  visit  to  Bome  are  thrown 
away  ;  while  those  who  arrive  with  the  foundation  already  prepared, 
easily  and  naturally  acquire,  amid  the  scenes  around  which  the 
history  of  the  world  revolved,  an  amount  of  information  which  will 
be  astonishing  even  to  themselves. 

The  pagan  monuments  of  Bome  have  been  written  of  and  dis- 
cussed in  every  sort  of  manner  ever  since  they  were  built,  and  the 
catacombs  have  now  also  found  able  historians  and  guides  ;  about 
the  later  Christian  monuments  far  less  has  hitherto  been  said. 

I  Palazzo  Odescalchi. 


CHAPTER   I 

DULL-USEFUL  INFOBKATION 

The  PoptUoHon  of  Kome  in  1897  was  480,966 :  in  1860, 170,824 ;  in  151S,  40,000, 
and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  oyer  a  million. 

Hotels  (Prices  rise  at  Easter).— For  passing:  tra Tellers  or  bachelors,  the  best 
'  are  :  The  Palace  Hotel  in  Via  Veneto,  H.  d'Anffleterre,  Via  Bocca  dl  Leone. 
The  H.  de  Rnssle  (close  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo)  is  comfortable  and  well 
managed.  H.  de  Londres,  Piazza  di  Spa^na,  is  saited  for  a  lonjj:  residence,  and 
1b  central.  H.  Mo<leme,  in  the  Corso.  The  H.  Enropa  is  also  in  the  Plasia  di 
Mig^nanelli.  The  H.  Qnirinale,  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  near  the  railway  station, 
is  one  of  the  largest  hotels  in  Rome.  Facing  the  station  is  the  lar«:e  H.  Con. 
tinentale.  The  luxurious,  amusinjr,  and  noisy  Grand  H.  is  in  the  Piazza  dei 
Termini.  H.  Hassler,  TrinitJt  de'  Monti,  is  in  a  beautiful  situation,  but  the 
rooms  at  the  back  are  to  be  avoided.  The  well- managed,  but  expensiye, 
H.  Bristol  is  in  the  Piazza  B%rbcrinl.  The  H.  Eden,  Via  Ludovisi,  is  situated 
between  the  old  and  new  town  streets,  and  commands  fine  views.  Excellent 
service.  The  H.  Beanslte,  46  Via  Lndovisi,  nearly  in  the  same  situation,  is  well 
manaofed.  Hotel  du  Sud,  close  by,  is  less  expensive,  but  far  less  well  manajer^. 
The  H.  d'ltallcu  Via  Quiittro  Fontane,  is  comfortable  and  reasonable,  and  is 
especially  well  airected.  The  H.  Pinclo  is  at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Gresro- 
riana.  The  H.  Marini  is  in  the  Via  del  Trltone.  The  H.  d'Allemasrne,  Via 
Gondotti,  and  the  Anglo- Americano,  Via  Frattina,  are  well-spoken  of ;  much 
frequented  by  Americans.  [Wagner,  Brahms,  and  Grieg  have  all  stayed  at 
this  latter  hotel.]  The  H.  Minerva,  Piazza  della  Minerva,  near  the  Pantheon, 
is  more  of  a  commercial  inn,  but  good  and  reasonable,  and  suited  to  those  who 
come  to  Rome  to  study  art  or  antiquities.  The  vast  H.  Excelsior,  Via  Lndo* 
visi ;  H.  Nazionale  in  the  Piazza  de  Monte  Gitorio  is  a  good  inn ;  hero  also  is 
the  lately  improved  H.  Milano.  The  H.  Laurati,  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  above 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  is  excellent  and  reasonable,  but  not  freqnented  by 
English.  The  H.  Bellevue,  163  Via  Nazionale.  H.  Snlase  is  new  and  com- 
modions ;  situated  in  Via  Veneto :  where  also  is  the  Palace  Hotels  with  all 
the  latest  improvements.    H.  Regina,  Via  Veneto,  opposite  the  Royal  Palace. 

Peaslons.— -The  best  are  Pensione  Lndovisi,  Via  Veneto  ;  Pension  Hayden, 
42  Piazza  Poll ;  Madame  Francois,  47  Corso  :  Bethell,  41  Via  Babuino  :  Pension 
des  Anglais,  P.  Barberini  6  Gift),  IS  lire  ;  P^cori,  Via  del  Qnirinale  43  (baths), 
7-8  lire  :  Pirri,  Via  8.  Nitfcolo  da  Tolentino  78,  8-9  lire  ;  Snore  della  8.  Croce 
(Swiss  nuns).  Via  S.  Basilio  8 ;  Hurdle-Lomi,  Via  del  Tritone  86,  7-9  lire.  The 
toinej  generally  mixed,  and  absurdly  expensive  in  the  hotels,  is  often  better 
in  the  i>ension  ;  while  in  the  restaurants  It  is  both  cheap  and  good.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  bad  wine  or  bread  in  Rome. 

Apartmento  have  greatly  increased  in  price.  An  apartment  for  a  small 
family  in  one  of  the  best  situations  can  seldom  be  obtained  for  less  than  from 
800  to  600  francs  a  month.  The  English  almost  all  prefer  to  reside  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  best  situations  are  the  snnny 
side  of  the  Piazza  itself,  the  Trinity  de*  Monti,  the  Via  Gregoriana,  Via 
Sistina,  Via  Porta  Pinclana,  and  Via  Lndovisi.  Less  good  situations  are  the 
Corso,  Via  Condotti,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via  Frattina,  Capo  le  Case,  Via  Quattro 
Fontane,  Via  Babuino,  and  Via  della  Ccoce,  in  which  last,  however,  are  many 
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liacia  della  Ouicellerla  to  Porta  Pia,  by  Piaaza  Oolonna  and  Via  Tritone. 

Piassa  Vittorio  Emamiele,  by  the  Fomm  of 

Trajan. 
Piazza  S.  Pantaleo,  Goliaeiim*  S.  J.  Lateran. 
S.  Pantaleo  to  Porta  Salaria,  by  the  Fountain  of  Treri. 

8.  Giovanni  Laterano,  by  the  Fomin  of  Trajan 

and  the  Coliseum. 
Piazza  Termini,  Cemeterv  of  8.  Lorenzo. 
8.  ApoUinare  to  Piazza  Gnn^Helmo  Pepe,  by  the  Ges<i,  Fomm  of 

Trajan  and  the  Monti. 
Fomm  of  Trajan  to         Piazza  dei  Qniritl  ai  Prati,  by  the  Via  Botte^he 

08cnre,Ponte  8.  Ano^elo^and  Porta  Angrelica. 
Piazza  8.  Silyestro  to       8.  Agaeae  fftaorl  le  Mum  (tramway). 
Piazza  del  Cinqnecento    to  Cemetery  of  8.  Lorenzo  (tramway). 

The  Slesm  Tramway  to  TItgU,  or  for  the  Villa  Hadriana,  starts  from-> 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  Ist-class  return,  6  fr. 

2nd-cla88  return,  4.50  fr. 
The  yellow  *  orario  *  or  time-table  can  be  bought  at  any  kiosk. 

Tlieatrea.— Nazionale,  Via  Nazionale  ;  Argentina  (opera).  Via  Torre  Arjif  en- 
tina  ;  Coatanzl  (opera),  Via  Firenze ;  Valle  (comedy).  Via  della  Valle ;  Meta- 
stasio,  Via  Palla  corda :  Manzoui,  Via  Urbana ;  Quirino,  Via  delle  Vergine  ; 
KoBsini  (marionettes).  Via  di  S.  Chiara. 

Ckwreh  Mugic.— The  best,  except  at  the  senrices  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  to 
be  heard  on  Sunday  mominu^s  at  the  German  Church  of  S.  Maria  dell*  Anima. 
But  it  lacks  variety.    The  Lateran  has  good  voices :  as  also  S.  Maria  Masfgiore. 

Foxhounds  meet  twice  a  week  in  the  Campaorna  from  November  till  March 
20.    The  meets  are  posted  at  Piale's  Library.    Throw-off  at  11. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.— 12  Via  S.  Giacomo. 
Sec,  L.  Hawkeslcy,  Esq.    Every  encouragement  needed. 

VIBclo  della  Ben^lleenza.— Piazza  Nicosia  36  (Charity  Information 
Office). 

Post  Office.— Piazzo  S.  Silvcstro,  close  to  the  Corso,  open  from  8  A.x.  to  9.80 
P.M.  Letters  for  England  or  America  (on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
vid  Havre  at  9  p.m.)  should  be  posted  at  the  head  ol&ce  before  1  P.M.  or  9  P.M. 

Telein^ph  Offices.— Piazza  S.  Silvestro.  Branch  OMceSy  20  Piazza  Bar- 
berini ;  35  Piazza  Busticncci ;  Via  Ludovlsl  %9 ;  123  via  Venti  Settembre  ; 
and  in  the  Piazza  delle  Termc. 

British  Emliassy.— Near  Porta  Pia,  Via  20  Settembre. 

Brltls'ki  Consul.— C.  C.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Via  Condotti. 

American  Emliassy.— Palazzo  Amici,  16  Piazza  S.  Bernardo  (hours,  10-1). 

American  Consulate.— 16  Piazza  S.  Bernardo,  near  Grand  Hotel. 


-Sebaste  &  Reale,  20  Piazza  di  Spas^na  ;  Nast-Kolb  &  Schumacher, 

87  Via  8.  Claudio ;  Plowden,  2  Piazzti  SS.  Apostoli ;  Messrs.  Moi^an*  Via 
Condotti ;  Boesler  Franz  &  Sons,  Via  Condotti  20. 

CtMtonw. —Everything  in  regard  to  Custom  duties  is  now  arranged  in  Borne 
for  the  minimum  of  profit  to  the  State  and  the  maximum  of  annoyance  to 
travellers.  The  Italian  theory  that  works  of  art  belong  of  inherent  right  to 
the  country  where  they  were  created  is  carried  to  ridiculous  excess.  A 
permission  ('permesso')  from  the  Museo  is  necessary  for  every  article  of 
vertu  which  a  foreigner  who  has  been  residing  in  Italy  wishes  to  remove  to 
his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  they  pull  down  the  house  of  Michelangelo, 
let  the  Campanile  of  S.  Mark  collapse,  and  the  Turin  Library  be  for  80  years 
in  danger  of  fire. 

For  seiuiiTig  Boxes  to  England.— French,  Lemon  &  Co.,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
corner  of  Via  Frattina. 
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For  sending  out  Boxes  to  Rome.^¥itt  &  Scott,  23  Cannon  Sbreet,  London. 

Phyglclans.— Von  Fleischl,  P.  Hondanini  33 ;  Brock,  Via  Veneto  :  Bonar, 
114  Babuino ;  Fenwick,  42  Sistina  ;  A.  Flacb,  40  Via  Veneto. 

Homoeopathic,— J>r.  Liberal!,  101  Gorso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

OcttZifte.— Ginseppe  Norsa,  237  Via  Naziouale;  Krahnstover,  5  Via  Venti 
Settembre. 

Sick  Norses  are  to  be  beard  of  at  the  Ang^lo- American  Nursin"-  Home,  266 
Via  Nomentana,  where  also  patients  (without  infections  disorders)  are  re- 
ceived and  nursed, — a  g^reat  boon  to  those  taken  ill  in  hotels ;  also  at  41  Via 
Palestro ;  Miss  Watson  ;  and  Via  Castel-Fidardo  45. 

Dentists.— Dr.  Webb,  Via  Nazionale  (expcnsiye,  but  excellent) ;  Fenchell 
&  Curtis,  P.  di  Spagna  93. 

CbemJUts.— A.  Wall,  12  Via  S.  Susanna  :  Roberts,  36  Piazza  Lncina  ;  Sinim- 
ber^hi-Evans,  65  Via  Condotti :  Baker,  42  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  and  Borioni, 
96  Via  Babuino,  are  usually  employed  by  English  visitors ;  but  the  Italian 
chemists'  shops  in  the  Corso  and  Frattina  are  as  good,  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive.   HomoeopiUhic—AXleon,  8  Via  Frattina. 

¥et.  SnrKeon.— D.  6.  Bernabei,  33  Via  Veneto. 

House  ui^rente.— Contini,  6  Via  Condotti ;  Toti,  54  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Orders  /or  sketching  in  the  Forum,  Palace  of  Csssars,  and  other  ruins  must 
be  obtained  (free)  at  the  oflQce  of  the  Ministero  della  Publtca  Istmzione, 
Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the  left  of  the  church  (upstairs,  2nd  piano). 

Libraries.— Vatican,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Casanatense,  Chigiana,  Angelica, 
Vallicelliana,  and  Barberini. 

L.  Casanatense,  Via  di  S.  Ignazio,  52,  9-3. 
L.  Vaticana,  Padre  Ehrle,  9-1. 
L.  Vallicelliana,  Chiesa  Nuova,  9-3. 
L.  Angelica,  S.  Agostino,  9-3. 

Mnseiuiis,  Ae, — The  day  of  free  admittance  to  Museums,  Galleries,  &c., 
was  transferred  in  1902  from  Sunday  to  Thursday— merely  to  get  a  larger 
number  of  fees.    The  Forum  and  Palatine  remain  free  on  Sundays. 

Ctreulatliis  Illmiry.— Plale,  1  and  2  Piazza  di  Sptigna,  has  a  capital 
library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Magazines  and  Beviews 
in  different  languages.  All  important  new  works  are  added  on  publication. 
The  latest  English^  telegrams  are  posted,  and  notices  of  the  *  funzloni '  are 
always  to  be  found  here.  Miss  Wilson*  22  Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  a  small 
well-nuinaged  library,  and  notices  of  all  kinds  are  posted  here. 

Money-Outnger. — CarbuccI,  88  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Agencies.— Cook,  2  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  P.  di  Termini ;  French,  Lemon  &  Co. 

Booluellers.— Plale,  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  SplthoeTer,  Piazza  di  Spagna  ; 
Bocca,  216  Clorso ;  Paravia«  66  Plazzi  SS.  Apostoli.-  Old  Books.— A.  Nar- 
•decchia,  42  Via  dell'  Universitli. 

Livery  StaUes. —WnteUi  Treves,  Corso  388:  Fenini,  outside  Porta  del 
Popolo ;  Pieretti  (riding-master),  Palazzo  Rosplgliosi.    Horses,  20  lire  a  day. 

Photographers.— For  Portraits :  Suscipi,  7  Via  del  Quirinale  ;  Le  Lieure,  19 
Via  del  MortSiro  ;  Schemboche,  54  Via  Mereede.  For  Views  and  Arehiteetural 
J>etaU8 :  lloseloial,  76  Via  Condotti ;  Alinari  «fc  Cook,  Corso  187a  ;  Vasari,  Via 
MercQde38« 

Drawing  Materials.'-Doyizenu  136  Via  Babuino ;  Corteselli,  150  Via  Sistina. 
For  commoner  articles  and  stationery,  Bicci*  I>iazza  S.  Claudio. 

Bngrmnnga*>^At  the  Stamperia  Nazionale  (fixed  prices),  6  Via  della  Stam- 
peria ;  at  LiUzatis,  in  Piazza  di  Treri. 
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AfUiouUtM—A.  Castellsiiil,  Via  do*  Poli ;  GlACOmfDi,  16  Via  Sistina ;  Noci, 
29  Via  Fontanella  Bor^heae  :  Corvisieri,  86  Via  Due  Maeelli  (Sales) ;  Alserijro, 
78  Via  Due  Macelli.    Via  del  Babuino,  generally. 

Police  (Questura).— Via  8.  Apostoli  17. 

Hatha.— Corso  151 ;  VLa  Venezia  9a. 

Terra-Cotta  Beproductions.— Kanifattnra  di  Slgna,  Via  del  Babuloo  60. 

Caata.— Mardli,  Via  Frattina  16. 

^ronzeff.— Bainaldi,  83  Via  del  Babuino  ;  Nelli,  111  Via  Babuino  ;  Boschetti, 
73  Via  Condotti ;  Bohricb,  62  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Cameo«.  —  Ciapponi  (portraits),  9  Via  S.  Sebastianello ;  Saulini,  96  Via 
Babuino  ;  Neri,  183  Via  Babuino ;  Galant,  9  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Jfo«aie9.— Sinaldi,  125  Via  Babuino  ;  Boschetti,  14  Via  Oondotti ;  Bocche«-- 
giaul,  14  Via  Ctondotti.  * 

Jewellers.— AgoBtino  Boui,  Cofbo  ;  Tombini,  74  Piazza  di  Spagfua ;  Negri,  59 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Fasoli,  94  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  Tanfani,  166  C^rao. 

Roman  Pearls Bey,  122  Via  Babuino  ;  Lacchiui,  19  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Engraver  (for  visiting-cards,  dto.)-Ricci,  214  Oorso. 

TaUar  (Sarto).— Segre,  136  Corso  ;  Beanda,  61  Piazza  S8.  Apoetoli :  Shreider, 
Piazza  di  Spi^^na ;  Bandanini,  dorso  181. 

Shoemaker  (CalzoUjo).— ^esi,  ISO  O>rso;  Berardi,  59  Via  Fontanella  di 
Borghese. 

Shops  for  Ladles'  Dress.  —  Bocconi,  Ck>rso ;  Agostini,  206  Via  Trltone  ; 
PontecorTo,  171  Corso ;  Mezzi,  91  Via  Frattina ;  Delfina  Goda,  156  Corso ; 
Sebastianini,  61  Via  Condotti ;  Madame  Glordanl,  26  Via  S.  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino. 

Hairdressers  (Parrucchi^re).— Lancia,  138  Via  Nazionale ;  Giardinieri,  234 
Orso  ;  Pasquali,  423  Corso. 

Roman  Ribbons  and  Shatols.—BiBuchU  82  Via  della  Minerva ;  Fontana,  117 
Via  Babuino ;  69  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Orsola,  Via  Sistina  28. 

Gloves.— Vgoliniy  56  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  ;  Nerola,  142  Corso. 

Carpets  and  small  Household  Articles.— CagiatU  250  Ck>r8o. 

Bakers.— V&lan,  98  Via  Babuino  ;  Colalucci,  94  Via  Babuino. 

German  Beer  (Birraria).— S.  Albrecht,  Via  di  S.  Giuseppe. 

Grocers  (also  for  Oil  and  Wood,  dre).— Luigioni,  70  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Caaoni, 
32  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

English  Dairy.— Palmegiana,  66  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Andreonl,  lOS  Tla 
Sistina, 

Pastrycooks  (Fasticci^re).— Giuliani,  76  Via  Nazionale ;  Bomazzetti,  195  Via 
Nazionale  ;  Bonzl  &  Singer,  Piazza  Colonna. 

TolMCCO  (£nglish),  4  lire  60  c.  per  \  lb.    Havana  cigars,  P.  Sclarra. 

English  Jams.— Chuhh%  H  Giardino,  Palombara-Sabina  (best). 

Beggars.-^QeKrcely  one  in  a  hundred  deserves  help ;  but  theirs  is  a  most 
flourishing  trade,  and  if  any  one  watches  a  beggar  on  a  hill,  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  earns— during  the  season— an  ave^^fe  of  two  lire  an  hour.  Maimed 
limbs  and  borrowed  children  are  often  exhibited  with  impunity.  It  is  better 
never  to  give  anything  to  a  professional  beggar.  *  I  i>overi  vergognosi  *  aie 
those  in  real  need ;  amongst  the  lower-upper  and  middle  classes,  who  are 
ashamed  to  beg,  there  is  often  terrible  distress.  Pone-snatching  is  common, 
owing  partly  to  the  open  maViner  foreigners  have  of  carrying  their  purses. 
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AHiiU'  Studios,-^ 

Carlandi,  Ouoi^to,  landscapes— one  of  tbe  best  water-colour  artistP,— 2  to  5  on 

Thnrsdays,  33  Via  Mar^ntta.    Gives  lessons. 
Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  figures  and  portraits  in  water-colours,  55A  Via  Margntta. 

Sculptors'  Studios.— 

Apolloni,  53C  Via  Marsrutta. 

Easeklel.  18  Piazza  delle  Terme.    The  moat  picturescxne  studio  in  Rome. 

§toi7,  Waldo,  7  Via  S.  ikiartino. 

MonteTerde,  P.  dell'  Indipendenxa  8. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  trayeller  who  spends  only  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  Rome  to  see  a  tenth  part  of  the  sights  which  it  contains.  Per- 
haps the  most  importants  objects  are : 

diHTclies,— S.  Peter's,  S.  CiloTannl  Laterano,  S.  Maria  M^ggiore,  S. 
Iioreujto  fteorl  le  Mnra,  8.  Paolo  fteorl  le  Mnra,  S.  Agfuese  fnorl  le 
Murs,  Ara  Ck)eli,  8.  ClMnente,  S.  Pie^  in  Montorio,  S.  Retro  in  Yinooli, 


8.  Sabina,  S.  Prassede  and  S.  PudentiS!^,  S.  Gre^orio,  S.  Stefauo  Sotondo,S* 
mfina  In  Cosmedln,  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  S. 
Maria  Antlqna  in  the  Forum.    (Most  are  closed  from  12-3  p.m.) 

Palaces.  —  Vatican,  Capitol,  Barberini,  and,  if  possible,  Corsini,  Colouna, 
Doria,  Bospigliosi,  Spada,  Farnesc,  and  Famesina,  CSancelleria. 

Ylllas.— Doria,  Borciiese,  Mattel,  Medici. 

Kntns.— Palaces  of  the  CiesarSy  Temples  in  Forum,  Coliseum,  and,  if 
possible,  the  ruins  in  the  former  Ghetto,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  Porta  Hagglore. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time  to  apply 
to  his  Banker  for  orders  for  any  sights  for  which  such  are  necessary 
at  the  time.  He  should  also  buy  an  '  orario '  giving  the  times  of  the 
trains.  The  following  scheme  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood  in  a  few  days.  The  sights  printed  in  italics 
can  only  be  seen  on  the  days  to  which  they  are  ascribed : — 

Ifofutoy.— General  view  of  Capitol,  ascend  the  tower  ;  Gallery  of  Sculptures, 
Ara  Coeli  Church,  General  view  of  Forum,  Coliseum,  S.  John  Lateran  (with 
cloisters),  and  drive  out  to  the  Via  Latiua  and  the  aqueducts  at  Tavolato. 

Tuesday,— M.omins :  S.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Stanze  and  Pinacoteca. 
Afternoon  :  ViUa  AU>ani  (if  open),  S.  Agnese,  and  drive  to  the  Ponte  Nomen- 
tano. 

Wednesday.— M.om\ng :  S.  Prassede,  8.  Pudentlana,  8..  Maria  Maggiore. 
Afternoon  :  8.  Sabina,  Priorato  (harden,  English  Cemetery,  8.  Paolo,  and  the 
Tre  Fontane. 

Thursday.— Morning  :  the  Palatine.  Afternoon  :  drive  on  the*Via  Appia 
as  far  as  Torre  Mezza  8trada ;  in  returning  see  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

iViday.— Morning :  Palazzo  Doria,  8.  Maria  in  CkMsmedin,  cross  the  Tiber  to 
S.  Cecilia  and  8.  Ibkria  in  Trastevere  ;  and  end  In  the  afternoon  at  8.  Pietro 
in  Montorio  and  the  ViUa  Doria  (or  on  Monday),  or  8.  Onof  rio. 

<SSa£urda]^.— Frascatl  and  Albano.  To  Frascatl  early  by  train,  take  tram, 
earrii^^e,  or  go  on  foot  by  Bocca  di  Papa,  to  Monte  Cavo ;  take  luncheon 
(carried)  at  the  Temple,  and  return  by  Palazzuolo  and  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries  to  Albano.    Thence,  take  train  to  Bome. 

Sunday,— horning  :  8.  Marift  del  Popolo  after  English  Church.  Afternoon : 
S.  Peter's  again ;  drive  to  Monte  Mario  (Villa  Madama),  or  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
gheae,  and  end  with  the  Fincio  and  Trinity  de'  Monte. 

Slid  Monday.— Go  to  Tivoli  (the  Cascades,  Cascatelle,  and  Villa  d'Este),  or 
to  Hadrian's  VUla. 
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2nd  Tuesday.—i/LoTuins  :  Vatican  Scalptnres.  Afteruoou :  B.  Grejsrorio,  S. 
Btolwo  in  Kotondo,  S.  Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Yincoll  (sanset),  S.  Maiia  de^li 
Au(>:uli,  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mara,  and  drive  out  to  the  Torre  del  SchiaTi, 
riitumint;:  by  the  Porta  Mag:g:iore. 

2nd  Wednesday.  —  Morning :  Palazzo  Barberini,  Palazzo  RaipigHori,  and 
Colonna  Oardens.  Afternoon :  Forum  in  detail,  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano 
(Mosaics),  and  ascend  the  Coliseum. 

2nd  Thurtday.—lilLoTnin^  :  The  Sistine  Chapel,  6.  Onofrio,  and  the  Paaseg* 
elata  Mar^herita.  Afternoon :  The  Pictures  at  the  Villa  Borghese.  (Um- 
uerto  Ik.)  ' 

The  following  list  may  be  nseful  as  saggestions  to  some  of  the 
best  subjects  for  artists  who  wish  to  draw  at  Borne,  and  have  not 
much  time  to  search  for  themselves.  Many  of  these  spots,  how- 
ever, have  lost  the  great  beauty  which  formerly  distinguished  them. 
Many,  mentioned  in  earlier  editions  of  these  volumes,  are  utterly 
destroyed. 

Morning  Light: 

Temple  of  Saturn  (Forum)« 
Arch  of  Constantine  from  the  Coliseum  (early). 
Coliseum  from  behind  8.  Francesca  Bomana  (early). 
Views  from  the  Palace  of  Severus. 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  Foro  Bomano. 
In  the  Garden  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
In  the  Garden  of  S.  Buonaventura  (Palatine). 
In  the  Colonna  Gardens. 
From  the  door  of  the  Villa  Medici. 
Courtyard  behind  the  Tor  di  Nona. 
At  S.  Coaimato  (much  spoiled). 
The  back  entrance  of  Ara  Coeli  (early). 
From  the  back  entrance  of  Ara  Coeli. 
Fountain,  Piazza  S.  Pietro. 
Courtyard  near  the  Fontana  Tartarugfhe. 
Looking:  to  the  Arch  of  Titus  up  the  Via  Sacra. 
In  the  Cloister  of  the  Lateran. 
At  S.  Cesareo. 

Porta  S.  Sebastiano  (inner  view). 
Porta  Latina.    Vigna  Corini. 
Near  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bacchus. 
On  the  Via  Appia,  beyond  on  this  side,  Cecilia  Metella. 
Torre  di  Mezza  Strada,  on  the  Via  Appia. 
Ponte  Nomentano,  looldng  to  Mons  Sacer. 
Torre  del  Schiavi,  looking  toward  Tlvoli. 
Aqueducts  at  Tavolata. 
• 

Evening  Light: 

From  the  Terrace  of  the  Villa  Doria  (B.  Peter's). 

On  the  Palace  of  Severus— looking  to  S.  Balbina. 

On  the  Palace  of  Callgula^-lookii^  to  the  Coliseum. 

Apse  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

Garden  of  the  Villa  Mattel. 

Grarden  of  the  Priorato. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese— several  subjects. 

Cloister,  S.  Ck>simato. 

Torre  del  Sofalava,  looking  toward  Borne. 

Via  Latina«  looking  toward  the  Aqueducts. 

Via  Latina,  looking  toward  Borne. 

Towers  of  Cervara  and  Orveletta. 

On  Via  Appia,  beyond  Cecilia  Metella. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  COBSO  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOUBHOOD 

The  Piazza  del  Popolo— Obelisk— S.  Maria  del  Popolo--<The  Pincio— Villa 
Medici  — Trinity  de'  Monti)— (Via  Bjibuino— Via  Marifutta— Piazza  dl 
Spaufna— Propa^nnda>— (Via  Ripetta— SS.  Bocco  e  Martlno— S.  Girolamo 
deg:li  Schiayoni)— S.  Giacomo  dearli  Incurabili— Via  Vittoria— Mansoleam 
ol  An^rustUB— S.  Carlo  in  Corso— Viii  Coiidotti— Palazzo  Borghese— Palazzo 
Buapoli— S.  Lorenzo  in  Lncin^k— S.  Silvestro  in  Capite— S.  Andrea  della 
Fratte— Palazzo  Chi^i— Piazza  Ck)lonna— Palace  and  Obelisk  of  Monte 
Citorio— Temple  of  Neptune— Fountain  of  Trevi— Palazzo  Poli— PJilazzo 
Sciarra— The  Gararita— S.  Igfuazio— S.  Marcello— S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata— 
Palazzo  Doria  Pamfili— Palazzo  Salviati  —  Palazzo  Odescalcbi— Palazzo 
Ck)lonua— Church  of  SS.  Apostoli- Palazzo  Savorelli— Palazzo  Bonaparte 
—Palazzo  di  Venezia— Palazzo  Torlonia— Klpreaa  dei  Barberi- S.  Marco- 
Church  of  II  Gesd- Palazzo  Altieri. 

ONE  of  the  first  objects  of  every  traveller  will  naturally  be  to 
reach  the  Capitol,  and  look  down  thence  upon  ancient  Rome  ; 
but  as  he  will  go  down  the  Corso  in  order  to  do  this,  and  must  daily 
pass  most  of  its  surrounding  buildings,  we  will  first  speak  of  those 
objects  which,  ere  long,  will  become  the  most  familiar  to  him. 

A  stranger's  first  lesson  in  Roman  topography  should  be  learnt 
standing  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  whence  three  important  streets 
branch  oflf  like  three  fingers — the  Corso  (I.)  in  the  centre,  leading  to 
the  Capitol,  beyond  which  lies  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine  ;  the 
Babnino,  on  the  left,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Eng- 
lish quarter ;  the  Bipetta,  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  and  8.  Peter's.  The  scene  is  one  weU  Imown  from  pictures 
and  engravings.  The  space  between  the  streets  is  occupied  by  twin 
churches,  erected  by  Cajxlinal  (lastaldi. 

*  Les  deux  ^^lises  ^lev^s  k  la  Place  dn  Peuple  par  le  Cardinal  Gastaldi  k 
Tentrte  dn  Corso,  sont  d'un  effet  mMiocre.  0>mment  un  cardinal  n'a-t-il  pas 
senti  qu'll  ne  fant  pas  Clever  nne  ^(^lise  pour  /aire  pendant  k  quelqne  chose  ? 
Cest  ravaler  la  majesty  diYine.*—StendJuUi  i.  172. 

These  churches  are  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  the  terrible  Sulla,  who  died  at  Puteoli  B.C.  82,  but  was 
honoured  at  Rome  with  a  public  funeral,  at  which  patrician  ladies 
burnt  masses  of  incense  and  perfumes  on  his  funeral  pyre.  In  his 
day,  of  course,  it  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city  walls,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia. 

This  pia%^  was  a  favourite  place  for  executing  brigands,  until 
1860 ;  the  wives  of  the  brigands  occasionally  became  models ;  their 
sons  sometimes  rose,  as  in  the  case  of  Antonelli,  to  be  cardinals. 
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The  Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  was  placed  on  this  site  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1589,  but  was  originally  brought  to  Rome  and  erected 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  in  honour  of  Apollo,  his  fayourite  divinity, 
by  the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ  and  relates  to  Seti  and  his  son  Barneses  II.  It  is 
therefore  the  second  oldest  in  the  city. 

*  Apollo  was  the  patron  of  the  spot  which  had  given  a  name  to  the  great 
victory  of  Actinm  ;  Apollo  himself,  it  was  proclaimed,  had  fought  for  Borne 
and  for  Octavins  on  that  auspicious  day  ;  the  same  Apollo,  the  Sun-god,  had 
shnddered  in  his  bright  career  at  the  murder  of  the  Dictator,  and  terrified 
the  nations  by  the  eclipse  of  his  divine  countenance.*  .  .  .  Therefore,  *  besides 
building  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  the  Emperor  Augustus 
sought  to  honour  him  by  transplanting  to  the  Circus  Maximus  (the  sports 
of  which  were  under  his  special  protection),  an  obelisk  from  Heliopolis,  in 
Egypt.  This  flame-shaped  column  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  and  origlnaUy 
bore  a  blazing  orb  upon  its  summit.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  an  intelligible 
motive  for  the,  first  introduction  into  Europe  of  those  grotesque  and  unsightly 
monuments  of  Eastern  superstition.*— If enval^, '  Hitt  <^  the  Ramunt,' 

*  This  red  granite  obelisk,  oldest  of  things,  even  In  Rome,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  piazza,  with  a  fourfold  fountain  at  its  base.  All  Eoman  works  and 
ruins  (whether  of  the  empire,  the  far-off  republic,  or  the  still  more  distant 
kings)  assume  a  transient,  a  visionary  and  impalpable  character  when  we 
think  that  this  indestructible  monument  supplied  one  of  the  recollections 
which  Moses  and  the  Israelites  bore  from  Egypt  into  the  desert.  Perchance, 
on  beholdinor  the  cloudy  pillar  and  fiery  column,  they  whispered  awe-stricken 
to  one  another,  "  In  its  shape  it  is  like  that  old  obelisk  which  we  and  our 
fathers  have  so  often  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile.'*  And  now  that  veiy 
obelisk,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  decay  upon  it,  is  the  first  thing  that  the 
modem  traveller  sees  tufter  entering  the  Flaminian  QAte*—Havfthome*8 
*  Traauformation.* 

It  was  on  the  left  of  the  piazza,  at  the  foot  of  what  was  even  then 
called  *  the  Hill  of  (wardens,*  that  Nero  was  buried  (a.d.  68),  in  the 
ancestral  property  of  the  Domitii. 

*  When  Nero  was  dead,  his  nurse  Ecloge,  with  Alexandra  and  Acte,  the 
famous  concubine,  having  wrapped  his  remains  in  rich  white  stuff,  embroidered 
with  gold,  deposited  them  in  the  Domltian  monument,  which  is  seen  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  under  the  Hill  of  Gardens.  The  tomb  was  of  porphyry, 
having  an  altar  of  Luna  marble,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  Thasos 
marble.*— 5u0tonitw. 

Mediaeval  tradition  tells  that  from  the  tomb  of  Nero  afterwards 
grew  a  gigantic  walnut-tree,  which  became  the  resort  of  innumerable 
crows — so  as  to  become  quite  a  pest  to  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Pope  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118)  dreamt  that  these 
crows  were  demons,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  commanded  him 
to  cut  down  and  bum  the  tree  (*albero  malnato'),  and  build  a 
sanctuary  to  her  honour  in  its  place.  A  church  was  then  built 
by  means  of  a  collection  amongst  the  common  people ;  hence  the 
name  which  it  stiU  retains  of  *  S.  Mary  of  the  People/ 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  with  a  fa9ade  of  travertine,  was  rebuilt  by 
Baccio  Pintelli  for  Sixtus  IV.  in  1480.  As  the  favourite  burial- 
place  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family,  it  became  a  museum  of  renaissance 
art.  It  was  modernised  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  YII.  (Fabio 
Chigi,  1655--67),  of  whom  it  was  also  the  family  burial-place,  but  it 
still  retains  many  fragments  of  beautiful  fifteenth-century  work 
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(the  priucq)al  door  of  the  nave  is  an  example) ;  and  its  interior  is  a 
museum  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Here  Lucrezia  Borgia,  daughter 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI. ,  returned  public  thanks,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  for  her  betrothal  to  her  third  husband,  Alfonso  d'Este* 

Entering  the  church  by  the  west  door,  and  following  the  R.  aisle, 
the  iBt  chapel  (Venuti,  formerly  della  Bovere^)  is  adorned  with 
exquisite  paintings  by  Pinturicchio,  Over  the  altar  is  the  Nativity 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  city) ;  in  the  lunettes  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome.  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della  Rovere, 
who  built  this  chapel  and  dedicated  it  to  ^  the  Virgin  and  S.  Jerome,' 
is  buried  on  the  left,  in  a  fifteenth-century  tomb  ;  on  the  right  is 
the  monument  of  Cardinal  di  Castro.  Both  of  these  tombs  and 
many  others  in  this  church  have  interesting  and  varied  lunettes  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  2nd  chapel,  of  the  Cibo  family,  with  twelve  columns  of 
Sicilian  jasper,  has  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  the  cupola  is  the  Almighty, 
surrounded  by  the  heavenly  host.^ 

The  8rd  chapel  is  the  oratory  erected  by  Giovanni  della  Rovere, 
Duke  of  Sora  and  Sinigaglia,  for  his  burial-pld.ce,  and  decorated 
after  his  death  by  Pinturicchio,  for  his  brother  Domenico.  Over 
the  altar  are  the  Madonna  and  four  saints ;  above,  God  the  Father, 
surrounded  by  angels.  In  the  other  lunettes,  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  Virgin :  that  of  the  Virgin  studying  in  the.  Temple,  a  rare 
subject,  is  especially  beautiful.  In  a  frieze  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  is  a  series  of  martyrdoms  in  grisaille.  On  the  right  is  the 
tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  brother  of  Julius  II.,  ob.  1483.  On 
the  left  is  a  late  fifteenth-century  bronze  figure  of  a  bishop,  unknown, 
lying  on  a  carven  and  gilded  marble  sarcophagus.  The  heraldic 
hexagonal  tiles  are  interesting. 

The  4th  chapel  has  a  fine  fifteenth-century  altar-relief  of  S. 
Catherine  between  S.  Antony  of  Padua  and  S.  Vincent.  On  the 
right  is  the  tomb  of  Marc-Antonio  Albertoni,  ob.  1485  of  the  plague  ; 
on  the  left,  that  of  Cardinal  Costa,  of  Lisbon,  ob.  1508,  erected  in 
his  lifetime.  In  this  tomb  is  a  beautiful  lunette  of  the  Virgin 
adored  by  angels. 

Entering  the  R.  transept,  is  seen  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podoean- 
tharos  of  Cjrprus,  a  specimen  of  late  fifteenth-century  work.  A 
door  near  this  leads  into  a  oloiBter»  where  is  preserved,  over  a  door, 
the  gothic  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  Siztus  IV.,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  two  fine  tombs — Rocca,  Archbushop 
of  Salerno,  ob.  1482,  and  Gomiel,  Biahop  of  Burgos,  ob.  1514. 

The  choir  (shown  when  there  is  no  service)  luui  a  vault  by  Ptn^r 
twricchiot  painted  for  Giuliano  della  Rovere.  In  the  centre  are  the 
Madonna  and  Saviour,  surrounded  by  the  EvangeUsts  and  Sibyls ;  in 

I  Observe  here  and  elsewhere  |;be  ftrms  (eteuuuik)  ol  the  Bells  Boyere-HUt 
oak  tree.    Bobur,  an  oak,— hence  Bovere* 

9  The  besntifat  flfteenth-centuty  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cfbo,  adorned  with 
gtatvettes  of  four  vtrglh  •aints,  and-  need  as  tha  roredoe  of  an  alter  at  1^, 
CosUnate  la  Trastevere*  was  taken  thither  from  this  ohapel. 
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the  comers,  the  Fathers  of  the  Oharch-^Gregory,  Abibtose^  Jerome, 
and  Agnstine.  Beneath  are  the  tombs'  of  &Tdiiial  Asoanio  Sfona 
(1606)  and  Cardinal  Giroiamo  Basso  (1607),  nephews  of  Sixtns  IV. 
(Francesco  della  Rovere),  beantifnl  works  of  Andrea  da  Santovimo. 
These  exquisitely  wrought  tombs  were  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Jnlins  II.,  .himself  a  Della  Rovere,  who  also  gave  the  windows, 
painted  by  Olfiude  and  OniUaume  de  MartetUet^  the  only  good 
specimens  of  stained  glass  in  Rome.  Vasari  regarded  the  figare  of 
Temperance,  over  one  of  the  tombs,  as  *  something  quite  divine, 
and  possessing.to  perfection  the  spirit  of  the  antique.' 

The  high-altar  is  surmotlnted  by  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
inscribed,  *  Tu  honorificentia  populi  nostri,'  which  was  placed  in  this 
church  (1227)  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  which,  having  been  *  successfully 
invoked'  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  great  plague  of  1578,  was,  till 
1870,  annually  adored  by  the  Pope  of  the  period,  who  prostrated 
himself  before  it  upon  the  8tb  of  September.  The  chapel  on  the 
left  of  this  has  an  Assumption,  by  AnnibaZe  Caracei. 

In  the  left  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati, 
with  a  fifteenth- century  relief  of  the  Resurrection. 

Returning  to  the  left  aisle,  the  last  chapel  but  one  is  that  of  the 
Ghigi  family,  in  which  the  famous  banker,  Agostino  Chigi  (who 
built  the  Famesina),  is  buried,  and  in  which  RaffadU  is  represented 
at  once  as  an  architect,  a  painter,  and  a  sculptor.  He  planned  the 
chapel  itself;  he  drew  the  strange  design  of  the  mosaic  on  the 
vaulting  (carried  out  by  Aloino  della  Pace),  which  represents  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  Paganism  and  Christianity — Mercury,  Venus, 
Hars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  (as  the  planets),  conducted  by  angels, 
being  represented  with  and  surrounding  Jehovah  ;  and  he  modelled 
the  beautiful  statue  of  Jonah  standing  on  the  whale,  which  was  sculp- 
tured in  the  marble  by  Lorenzetto,  The  same  artist  sculptured  the 
figure  of  Blijah — those  of  Daniel  and  Habakkuk  being  by  Bernini. 
It  is  interesting  to  mark  that,  in  the  figure  of  Jonah,  BaffaMe 
departed  from  the  prophetic  ideal  of  a  bearded  figure  in  a  mantle, 
and  took  as  his  model  the  beautiful  nude  figure  of  the  youthful 
Antinous,  who  gave  himself  up  to  a  voluntary  death  by  water  for  his 
master  Hadrian  and  the  State,  as  Jonah  for  the  vessel  and  its  crew. 
The  figure  was  sculptured. from  marble  plundered  from  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  altar-piece  of  the  chapel,  representing 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  fine  work  of  Seha^itiano  del  Piomboy 
who  is  buried  in  this  church,  near  which  he  lived,  and  died  of  a 
fever,  June  1 547.  He  (Sebastiano  Luciani)  had  received  the  sinecure 
office  of  the  Piombi  from  Clement  VII.  in  1531.  On  the  pier  ad- 
joining this  chapel  is  the  strange  monument  by  Pon  (1771)  of  a 
Princess  Maria  Odescalchi  Chigi,  who  died  in  childbirth  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  erected  by  her  husband,  who  describes  himself  *  in 
solitudine  et  luctu  superstes.' 

The  last  chapel  contains  two  fifteenth-century  ciboria,  and  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Pallavicini,  1507. 

On  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  remarkable  monument 
of  Gio.  Batt.  Gislenus,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Casimir  I. 
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of  Poland  (ob.  1670).  At  the  top  is  his  portrait  while  living,  in- 
scribed *  Neqne  hie  vivus ; '  then  a  medallion  of  a  chrysalis,  *  In 
nidolo  meo  moriar  ; '  opposite  to  which  is  a  medallion  of  a  butterfly 
emerging,  *  Ut  Phoenix  moltiplicabo  dies ; '  below  is  a  skdeton 
of  giallo  antico  in  a  white  marble  winding-sheet,  *Neqae  hie 

mortnns.' 

*  Non  y'  accoi^ete  voi  che  noi  stain  vermi 
Nati  a  formar  V  angelica  farfalla 
Cbe  Yola  alia  gfinstizia  senza  scherml  ?  * 

—DanU,  Purg.  x.  124. 

Martin  Luther  *  often  spoke  of  death  as  t)ie  Christian's  true  birth,  and 
this  life  as  but  a  growing  into  the  chrysalis-shell,  in  which  the  spirit  lives  till 
its  being  is  developed,  and  it  bursts  the  shell,  casts  off  the  web,  struggles  into 
life,  spread  its  wings,  and  soars  up  to  (xod.* 

The  Augustinian  Convent  adjoining  this  church  was  the  residence 
of  Luther  while  he  was  in  Rome.  Here  he  celebrated  mass  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival,  after  he  had  prostrated  himself  upon  the 
earth,  saying, '  Hail,  sacred  Rome  I  thrice  sacred  for  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  shed  here  I '  Here,  also,  he  celebrated  mass  for  the 
last  time  before  he  departed  from  Rome,  to  become  the  most  formid- 
able of  her  enemies. 

*  Lui,  pauvre  holier,  dlev^  si  durement,  qui  sonvent,  pendant  son  enfanee, 
n'avait  pour  oreiller  qu'nne  dalle  froide,  ill  passe  devant,  des  temples  tout  de 
marbre,  devant  des  colonnes  d*albAtre,  de  gigantesques  obMlsques  de  granite, 
des  fontaines  jaillissantes,  des  viUag  fratches  etembellies  de  jardins,  de  flenrs, 
de  cascades  et  de  grottes.  Yeut-il  prior  ?  il  entre  dans  nne  ^glise  qui  lui 
semble  une  monde  veritable,  od  les  diamants  scintillent  sur  Tautel,  Tor  aux 
soffltes,  le  marbre  aux  colonnes,  la  mosalque  aux  chapelles,  au  lieu  d'un  de  ces 
temples  rustiques  qui  n'ont  dans  sa  patrie  pour  tout  omement  que  quelques 
roses  qu*une  main  pieuse  va  d^poser  sur  I'autel  le  Jour  du  dimanche.  Est-il 
fatigud  de  la  route  ?  il  trouve  sur  son  chemin,  non  plus  un  modeste  banc  de 
bois,  nmis  un  si^e  d*albfttre  antique  r^cemment  d^teir^.  Cherche-t-il  une 
sainte  image  ?  il  n'apergoit  que  des  fantaisies  palennes,  des  divinity  olym- 
piques,  ApoUon,  Y^nus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  auxquelles  travaillent  mille  mains 
de  sculpteurs.  De  toutes  ces  merveilles,  il  ne  comprit  rien,  il  ne  vit  rien. 
Aucun  rayon  de  la  couronne  de  Raphael,  de  Michel  Ange,  n*^blouit  ses  re- 
gards ;  il  resta  froid  ct  muct  devant  tons  les  tr^sors  de  peinture  et  de  sculp- 
ture rassembUs  dans  les  ^glises  ;  son  oreille  fut  fermde  aux  chants  du  Dante, 
que  le  peuple  r^p^talt  autour  de  lui.  II  dtait  entr^  k  Rome  en  p^lerin,  il  en 
sort  comme  Coriolan,  et  s'^crie  avee  Bembo :  **  Adieu,  Borne,  que  doit  fuir 
quiconque  vent  vivre  saintement !  Adieu,  ville  oix  tout  est  permis,  excepts 
d'etre  homme  de  bien.**  *—Audin,  *  Histoire  de  Luther^*  c.  ii. 

It  was  in  front  of  this  church  that  the  cardinals  and  magnates  of 
Rome  met  to  receive  the  apostate  Christina  of  Sweden  upon  her 
entrance  into  the  city  (1654). 

In  1854  a  number  of  *  malfattori '  who  during  a  f esta  in  the  town 
had  robbed  a  number  of  peasant  women  and  girls  while  their 
husbands  were  in  the  taverns,  and  torn  the  gold  earrings  from  their 
ears,  were  executed  in  public  here,  on  a  platform,  by  being  beaten 
to  death. 


On  the  left  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Pincio,  or  CoUis  Hortorum, 
on  which  the  Acilii  Glabriones  had  a  magnificent  palace.     The 
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one  of  th6  proQeedings  of  a  conatiy  fair,  or  children  whirling  in  m  roaad- 
abont/— SVr  0.  HeadPs  *  Tour  in  Rome,* 

*  The  Pinoian  HiU  is  the  fiigronrite  promenade  of  the  Boman  aristocHM^. 
At  the  present  day,  howeFer»  like  most  other  Boman  poeaeesionB,  it  belongs 
less  to  the  native  inhabitants  than  to  the  barbarians  from  Ganl,  Great 
Britain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  who  hare  established  a  peaceful  usurpation 
oyer  all  that  is  enjoyable  or  memorable  in  the  Eternal  City.  These  foreign 
guests  are  indeed  ungrateful  if  they  do  not  breathe  a  prayer  for  Pope 
Clement  (Pins  VIII.)*  or  whatever  Holy  Father  it  may  have  been,  who 
levelled  the  summit  of  the  mount  so  skilfullv,  and  bounded  it  with  the 
parapet  of  the  city  wall ;  who  laid  out  those  broad  walks  and  drives,  and 
overhung  them  with  the  shade  of  many  kinds  of  trees ;  who  scattered  the 
flowers  of  all  seasons,  and  of  every  clime,  abundantly  over  those  smooth 
central  lawns ;  who  scooped  out  hollows  in  fit  places,  and,  setting  great 
basons  of  mdirble  in  them,  caused  ever-gushing  fountains  to  fill  them  to  the 
brim  ;  who  reared  up  the  immemorial  obelisk  out  of  the  soil  that  had  long 
hidden  it ;  who  placed  pedestals  along  the  borders  of  the  avenues,  and 
covered  them  with  busts  of  that  multitude  of  worthies— statesmen,  heroes, 
artists,  men  of  letters  and  of  song— whom  the  whole  world  claims  as  its  chief 
ornaments,  thotigh  Italy  has  produced  them  all.  In  a  word,  the  Pincian 
garden  is  one  of  the  things  that  reconcile  the  stranger  (since  he  fully  appreci- 
ates the  enjoyment,  and  feels  nothing  of  the  cost)  to  the  rule  of  an  irrespon- 
sible dynasty  of  Holy  Fathers,  who  seem  to  have  arrived  at  making  life  as 
agreeable  an  affair  as  it  could  well  be. 

*  Here,  all  day,  come  nurserymaids,  burdened  with  rosy  English  babies,  or 
guiding  the  footsteps  of  little  travellers  from  the  fer  western  world.  Here, 
in  the  sunny  afternoon,  roll  and  rumble  all  kinds  of  carriages,  from  the 
cardinal's  old-fashioned  and  gorgeous  purple  carriage  to  the  gay  barouche 
of  modem  date.  Here  horsemen  gallop  on  thoroughbred  steeds.  Here,  in 
short,  all  the  transitory  population  of  Bome,  the  world's  great  watering- 
place,  rides,  drives,  or  promenades ;  here  are  beautiful  sunsets ;  and  here, 
whichever  way  you  turn  your  eyes,  are  scenes  as  well  worth  gazing  at,  both 
in  themselves  and  for  their  historical  interest,  as  any  that  the  sun^ever  rose 
and  set  upon.  Here,  too,  on  certain  afternoons  in  the  week,  a  military  band 
flings  out  rich  music  over  the  poor  old  city,  flooding  her  with  strains  as  loud 
as  those  of  her  own  echoless  triumphs.'— J^ati^tAome. 

*  Be  cette  terrasso  admirable,  trte  haute,  tr^s  large,  se  d^roulait  une  des 
vues  les  pins  merveilleuses  de  Borne.  An  delk  dn  Tibre,  par-dessus  le  chaos 
b&tard  dn  nouvean  qnartier  des  Pr^  du  CHi&tean,  se  dressait  Saint-Pierre, 
entre  les  verdures  du  mont  Mario  et  du  Janicnle.  Puis,  c'^tait  hk  gauche  toute 
la  vieille  ville,  une  6tendue  de  toits  sans  borues,  une  mer  ronlante  d'^iflces, 
h.  perte  de  vne.  Mais  les  regards,  tonjonrs,  revenaient  k  Saint-Pierre,  trdnant 
dans  I'aznr,  d'une  grandeur  pure  et  souveraine,  et  de  la  terrasse,  an  fond  du 
ciel  immense,  les  lents  couchers  dn  soleil,  derri^re  le  colosse,  6taient  sub* 
limes.'— i?o2a. 

jThe  garden  of  the  Fincio  is  small.  It  was  laid  oat  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Valadier,  the  hill,  till  1811,  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Vigna  dei  Frati  del  Popolo  (Augustinian  monks), 
from  which  date  two  old  umbrella  pines  survive  near  the  central 
fountain  of  Moses.  At  a  crossways  is  placed  an  Obelisk,  brought 
from  the  Varian  Gardens  (S.  Groce  in  Gerusalemme)  in  1822,  and 
which  the  hieroglyphics  show  to  have  been  erected,  in  the  joint 
names  of  Hadrian  and  his  empress  Sabina,  to  the  beloved  Antinous, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  a.d.  131.  The  casino  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Acilii,  and  beneath  it  is  an  ancient 
piscina. 

From  the  remotest  angle  of  the  garden  we  look  down  upon  the 
strange  fragment  of  wall  known  as  the  Hnro-Torto,  which,  in  all 
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the  different  restorations  of  the  walls,  even  in  that  under  Pias  IX., 
has  never  been  restored,  because  it  is  believed  that  this  oomer  is 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  that  he 
defended  it  in  person  daring  the  siege  by  Vitiges  (a.d.  539).^ 

*  Le  Haro-Torto  ofFre  nn  gonvenir  cnrienz.  On  nomme  ainsi  un  pan  de 
mnraille  qni,  avant  de  liire  partie  da  reiupart  d'Honorius,  avait  servi  k 
sontenir  la  terrasse  dn  jardin  de  Domitius,  et  qui,  dn  temps  de  B^lisaire,  6tait 
d^j&  incUnd  comme  il  Test  anjourd'hui.  Procope  raconte  que  B^IIsaire  vou- 
kit  le  reb&tir,  mais  que  les  Bomains  Ten  empdco^rent,  affirmant  que  ce  point 
n'^tait  pas  expose,  parce  que  Saint  Pierre  avait  promis  de  le  d^fendre.  Pro- 
cope  ajonte :  **  Personne  n*a  os^  r^parer  ce  mar,  et  il  rcste  encore  dans  le 
mdme  itat.'*  Nons  ponyons  en  dire  autont  qne  Procope,  et  le  mur,  d^tach^ 
de  la  coUine  &  laquelle  il  s'appuyait,  reste  encore  incline  et  semble  pr^s  de 
tomber.  Ce  detail  du  aihge  de  Rome  est  confirm^  par  I'aspect  singulier  dn 
Mnro-Torto,  qui  aemble  Un^ours  pris  de  tomber^  et  subsiste  dans  le  mdme  6tat 
depois  qoatorze  siteles,  comme  s'il  ^tait  sontenu  miraculensement  par  la  main 
de  Saint  Pierre.  On  ne  sanrait  gu^re  tronver  ponr  Tantorltd  temporelle  des 
papea  nn  meilleur  Bymhole,*-'An^^«t  Emp.  ii.  697. 

'  At  the  farthest  point  of  the  Pincio,  yon  look  down  from  the  parapet  upon 
the  Mnro-Torto,  a  massive  fragment  of  the  oldest  Boman  wall,  which  juts 
over,  as  if  ready  to  tomble  down  by  its  own  weight,  yet  seems  still  the  most 
indestructible  piece  of  work  that  men's  hands  ever  piled  together.  In  the 
bine  distance  rise  Soracte  and  other  heights,  which  have  gleamed  afar,  to 
onr  imagination,  but  look  scarcely  real  to  our  bodily  eyes,  because  being 
dreamed  about  so  much,  they  have  taken  aSrial  tints  which  belong  only  to  a 
drMm.  These,  nevertheless,  are  the  solid  framework  of  hills  that  shut  in 
Bome  and  its  broad  surrounding  Campagna :  no  land  of  dreams,  but  the 
broadest  page  of  history,  crowded  so  full  with  memorable  events  that  one 
obliterates  another,  as  if  Time  had  crossed  and  recrossed  his  own  records  till 
they  grew  illegible.'— HiawtAonw. 

It  is  intended  to  make  a  bridge  from  the  Muro-Torto  connect- 
ing the  Pincio  and  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  has  now  become  a 
public  park,  and  the  terror  of  riders  and  children  owing  to  motor 
cars. 

A  votive  marble  tablet  foand  in  1868  proves  that  the  Pincio 
formed  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones,  which  also  com- 
prised the  site  of  the  Villa  Medici,  the  convent  and  garden  of  the 
TriniUi,  and  a  portion  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  This  family  was  con- 
spicnous  in  Roman  history  from  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Ther- 
mopylae, in  which  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  (B.C.  191)  and 
M.  Portins  Cato  defeated  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolian  coalition 
against  Bome.  His  great-grandson,  the  consul  of  67,  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  the  praetor  urbanus  who 
presided  (B.C.  70)  over  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  In  imperial 
times  the  name  of  the  family  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  fasti 
consular es.  That  members  of  the  family — by  no  means  noblest 
among  the  noble,  as  Herodianus  calls  them — early  embraced 
Christianity  is  proven  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Manius 
Acilius  Verus  and  Acilia  Priscilla  (son  and  daughter  of  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio,  consul  A.D.  152)  in  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla,  on 
the  Via  Salaria. 

I  Bome  has  six  times  been  fortified  by  walls—by  Bomulus,  Servius  TuUius, 
Anrelian,  Uonorius,  Leo  IV.,  and  Urban  VIII. 
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Before  imperial  times  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill,  beyond 
the  Trinitk,  stood  the  rilla  of  the  millionaire  Lncullas,  who  had 
amassed  his  enormous  wealth  while  general  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  Asia. 

*  The  life  of  Lncnllas  was  like  an  ancient  comedy,  where  first  we  see  great 
actions,  both  politiCAl  and  military,  and  afterwards  feasts,  debauches,  races 
by  torchlight,  and  every  kind  of  frivolons  amnaement.  For  amono^  friyolons 
an)n8emeut8 1  cnnnot  bnt  reckon  his  snmptnons  villas,  walks,  and  baths ;  and 
still  more  so  the  paintiu<>-s,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art  which  he  collected 
at  immense  expense,  idly  squandering  away  upon  them  the  vast  fortune  he 
amassed  in  the  wars.  Insomuch  that  now,  when  luxury  is  so  much  advanced, 
the  gardens  of  Lucullus  rank  with  those  of  the  kings,  and  are  esteemed  the 
most  masmlflcent  even  of  theBe.*— Plutarch. 
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Here,  in  his  Fincian  villa)  Lucullus  gave  his  celebrated  feast  to 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  merely  mentioning  to  a  slave  beforehand  that 
he  should  sup  in  the  hall  of  Apollo,  which  was  understood  as  a  com- 
mand to  prepare  all  that  was  sumptuous.  It  cost  50,000  drachma, 
=  (?)  £2000.  After  Lucullus  the  villa  belonged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  was  coveten  by  his  third  wife,  Mes- 
salina.  She  suborned  Silius,  her  son's  tutor,  to  accuse  Asiaticus  of 
a  licentious  life  and  of  corrupting  the  army. 

Being  condemned  to  death,  he  *  declined  the  counsel  of  his  friends  to 
starve  himself,  a  course  which  might  leave  an  interval  for  the  chance  of 
pardon ;  and  after  the  lofty  fashion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  bathed,  per- 
fumed, and  supped  magnificently,  and  then  opened  his  veins,  and  let  himself 
bleed  to  death.  Before  dving  he  inspected  the  pyre  prepared  for  him  in  his 
own  gardens,  and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  another  spot,  that  an  umbra- 
geous plantation  which  overhung  it  might  not  be  injured  by  the  flames. 

*  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  death,  Messalina  took  possession  of  the  villa, 
and  held  high  revel  there  with  her  numerous  lovers,  with  the  most  favoured 
of  whom,  Silius,  she  had  actually  gone  through  the  religious  rites  of  marriage 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  who  was  alMent  at  Ostia.  But  a  oonroiracy 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  royal  household  informed  the  emperor  of  what 
was  taking  place,  and  at  last  even  Claudius  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her 
enormities. 

*  In  her  suburban  palace,  Messalina  was  abandoning  herself  to  voluptuous 
transports.  The  season  was  mid-autumn  ;  the  vintage  was  in  full  progress, 
the  wine-press  was  groanii^,  the  ruddy  juice  was  streaming  ;  women  girt 
with  scanty  fawnskins  danced  as  drunken  Bacchanals  around  her :  while  she 
herself,  with  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  brandished  the  thyrsus  in  the 
midst ;  and  Silius  by  her  side,  buskined  and  crowned  with  ivy,  tossed  bis 
head  to  the  flaunting  strains  of  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs.  Yettlus,  one,  it 
seems,  of  the  wanton's  less  fortunate  paramours,  attended  the  ceremony,  and 
climbed  in  merriment  a  lofty  tree  in  the  garden.  When  asked  what  he  saw, 
he  replied,  '*  an  awful  storm  from  Ostia ; "  and  whether  there  was  actually 
such  an  appearance,  or  whether  the  words  were  sjMken  at  random,  they 
were  accepted  afterwards  as  an  omen  of  the  catastrophe  which  quickly 
followed. 

*  For  now,  in  the  midst  of  these  wanton  orgies,  the  rumour  quickly  spread, 
and  swiftly  messengers  arrived  to  confirm  it,  that  Claudius  knew  it  all.  The 
lovers  part :  Silius  for  the  Forum  and  the  tribunals  ;  Messalina  for  the  shade 
of  her  gardens  on  the  Pincio,  the  price  of  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Asiati- 
cus. Once  the  empress  attempted  to  go  forth  to  meet  Claudius,  taking  her 
children  with  her,  and  accompanied  by  Vibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  whom  she  persuaded  to  intercede  for  her ;  but  her  enemies  pre- 
vented her  gaining  access  to  her  husband ;  Vibidia  was  satisfied  fdr  the 
moment  by  vague  promises  of  a  later  hearing ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
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GUvdinB  in  Borne,  SUins  and  the  other  principal  Iototb  of  the  empreas  were 
put  to  death.    Still  Messalina  hoped.    She  had  withdrawn  affain  to  the 
garaens  of  Lncullna,  and  was  there  eng^aged  in  composing^  addreeBes  oi 
sapplication  to  her  hnsband,  in  which  her  pride  and  longf-accnstomod  inso- 
lence still  faintly  Btrnggrled  with  her  fears.    The  emperor  still  paltered  with 
toe  treason.    He  had  retired  to  his  i>alace ;  he  had  bathed,  anointed,  and 
Isin  down  to  snpper ;  and,  warmed  with  wine  and  generons  cheer,  he  had 
actually  despatched  a  message  to  the  poor  creature,  as  ho  called  her,  bidding 
ber  come  the  next  day  and  plead  her  cause  before  him.    But  her  enemy 
Narcissus,  knowing  how  easy  might  be  the  passage  from  compassion  to  love, 
glided  from  the  chamber,  and  boldly  ordered  a  tribune  and  some  centurions 
to  go  and  slay  his  victim.     *•  Such,"  he  said,  **  was  the  emperor's  com- 
mand ; "  and  his  word  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.    Under  the  direction 
01  the  freedmau  Euodus,  the  armed  men  sought  the  outcast  in  her  gardens, 
^n^re  she  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  her  mother  Lepida. 
^ile  their  fortunes  flourished,  dissensions  had  existed  between  the  two ; 
ont  now  in  her  last  distress,  the  mother  had  refused  to  desert  her  child,  and 
only  strove  to  nerve  her  resolution  to  a  voluntary  death.    "  Life,"  she  urged, 
"is  over ;  nought  remains  but  to  look  for  a  decent  exit  from  it."    But 
the  8onl  of  the  reprobate  was  corrupted  by  her  vices :  she  retained  no  sense 
of  honour ;  she  continued  to  weep  and  groan  as  If  hope  still  existed  ;  when 
suddenly  the  doors  were  burst  open,  the  tribune  and  his  swordsmen  appeared 
before  her,  and  Euodus  assailed  her,  dumb-stricken  as  she  lay,  with  contu- 
melious and  brutal  reproaches.    Boused  at  last  to  the  consciousness  of  her 
desperate  condition,  she  took  a  weapon  from  one  of  the  men's  hands  and 
pressed  it  trembling  against  her  throat  and  bosom.    Still  she  wanted  reso- 
lution to  give  the  thrust,  and  it  was  by  a  blow  of  the  tribune's  falchion  that 
the  horrid  deed  was  finally  accomplished.'— If erivofe,  *  Hist,  of  the  Romans 
^«ider  the  Empire.* 

The  colnmns  and  precious  marbles  oi  the  Domus  Finciana  were 
removed  to  Ravenna  by  Theodoric ;  but  some  of  the  mosaic  floors 
that  have  felt  the  feet  and  been  swept  by  the  garments  of  these 
people  of  other  days  are  still  lying  in  situ  beneath  No.  57  Via 
Sistina  and  46  Via  Gregoriana.  At  No.  48  Via  Sistine  lived  Thor- 
waldsen  for  forty  years. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Pincio  a  terraced  road  (beneath  which 
are  the  long-closed  catacombs  of  S.  Felix)  leads  to  the  Villa  Medici, 
buUt  for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepnlciano  by  Annibale  Lippi  in 
1540,  with  material  taken,  in  great  measure,  from  the  temple  of 
Jnpiter  Capitolinus.  Shortly  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  XI.  In  1801  the  Academy  for 
French  Art  Students,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  established  here. 
The  villa  contains  a  fine  collection  of  casts,  open  every  day  except 
Sunday. 

Behind  the  villa,  occupying  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  Acilin 
Villa,  is  a  beautiful  Garden  (which  can  be  visited  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  by  application  to  the  porter).  The  terrace,  which 
looks  down  N.W.  upon  the  ViUa  Borghese,  is  bordered  by  ancient 
sarcophagi,  and  has  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The  garden  site  of 
the  viUa  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Michelangelo.  The  lion  in 
the  loggia  was  carved  by  Flaminio  Vacca  from  part  of  a  marble 
colomn  found  near  the  Tarpeian  rock,  belonging  to  the  Temple  of 
Capitoline  Jove. 

Amongst  the  statues  at  the  back  of  the  villa  is  one — between  two' 
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pillars — ^to  which  a  head  reoalUng  that  of  the  Meleager,  of  great 
beauty  and  Greek  workmanship,  has  been  added.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  Soopas. 

*  La  plus  grande  coqnetterie  de  la  maison,  c*eBt  la  facade  iXMSt^rienre.  Elle 
tlent  son  rano^  parmi  les  chefs-d'oenyre  de  la  Renaissance.  On  dlrait  qae 
I'architecte  a  Ipnis^  nne  mine  de  bas-reliefB  grecs  et  romalns  pour  en  tapiser 
son  palais.  Le  jardin  est  de  la  m3me  ^poqne  :  il  date  dn  temps  o^  Faristo- 
cratle  romaine  professait  le  pins  profond  d^ain  ponr  les  flenrs.  On  n'y  volt 
qne  des  massif^  de  verdnre,  ali^n^s  avec  un  soin  scrnpnlenx.  Six  pelonses, 
entonr^es  de  haies  k  hantenr  d'appni,  s'^tendent  devant  la  villa  et  laissent 
conrir  la  yne  jnsqn'au  mont  Soracte,  qui  ferme  Fhorizon.  A  sranche,  qnatre 
fois  quatre  carr^  de  gazon  s'encadrent  dans  de  hautes  mnrallles  de  laurien, 
de  bnis  gigantesqnes  et  de  chdnes  verts.  Les  mnrallles  se  rejoignent  an-dessns 
des  all^s  et  les  enveloppent  d'nne  ombre  fralcbe  et  myst^riense.  A  drolte, 
nne  terrasse  d*nn  style  noble  encadre  nn  bois  de  chines  verts,  tordns  et 
^ ventres  par  le  temps.  J'y  vais  qnelqnefois  travailler  k  I'ombre  ;  et  le  merle 
rivalise  avec  le  rossignol  an-dessns  de  ma  tdte,  comme  nn  bean  chantre  de 
village  pent  rivaliser  avec  Mario  on  Roger.  Un  pen  pins  loin,  nne  vigne  tonte 
mstiqne  s'^tend  Jnsqn'k  la  porte  Plnciana,  oh  B^lisalre  a  mendld,  dit-on.  Les 
jardins  petits  et  grands  sont  sem^  de  statnes  d'Hermte,  et  de  marbres  de 
tonte  sorte.  L'eau  conle  dans  des  sarcophages  antiqnes  on  laillit  dans  des 
vasqnes  de  marbre  :  le  marbre  et  Vean  sont  les  denx  Inxes  de  aome.*—Aboutf 
*  Rome  Contemporaine.* 

*  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Medici  are  laid  ont  in  the  old  fashion  of  straight 
paths,  irlth  borders  of  box,  which  form  hedges  of  great  height  and  density, 
and  are  shorn  and  trimmed  to  the  evenness  of  a  wall  of  stone  at  the  top  and 
sides.  There  are  green  alleys,  with  long  vistas,  overshadowed  by  ilex-trees ; 
and  at  each  intersection  of  the  paths  the  visitor  finds  seats  of  lichen-covered 
stone  to  repose  upon,  and  marb^  statnes  that  look  forlornly  at  him,  regretful 
of  their  lost  noses.  In  the  more  open  xmrtions  of  the  garden,  before  the 
sculptured  front  of  the  villa,  you  see  fountains  and  flower-beds  ;  and  in  their 
season,  a  profusion  of  roses,  from  which  the  genial  sun  of  Italy  distils  a  fra- 
grance  to  be  scattered  abroad  by  the  no  less  genial  breeze.' — Hawthorns. 

The  clipped  walks  give  a  fair  idea  of  a  neglected  ancient  Roman 
garden,  in  which  no  tree  was  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  but 
was  forced  by  the  topiarius  into  a  prescribed  form,  and  walls  of  green 
bay  or  box  were  made  with  niches,  doors,  or  windows,  as  in  archi- 
tectural designs. 

*  Quel  mervetUeux  jardin  encore,  avec  ses  bnis,  sespins,  ses  all^s  de  magni- 
ficence et  de  charme  1  quel  refuge  de  rdverie  antique  qne  le  trte  vienx  et  tr^s 
noir  bois  de  chdnes  verts,  oii,  dans  le  bronze  Inisantdes  feuilles,  le  soleil  &8on 
d^clln  jette  des  luenrs  braslllantes  d'or  rouge  1  II  y  faut  monter  par  un  escalier 
interminable,  et  de  14-haut,  dn  belv6d^re  qui  domine,  on  possMe  Rome  enti^re 
d*un  regard,  comme  si,  en  ^largissant  les  bras,  on  allait  la  prendre  tonte.' — 
Zolttt  *Rome.' 

A  second  gate  will  admit  to  the  higher  terrace  of  the  Boschetto  ; 
a  tiny  wood  of  ancient  cropped  ilexes,  from  which  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  n  Famaso  to  the  '  Belvidere,'  an  artificial  mound 
formed  on  an  ancient  nympheum  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  whence,  until 
the  recent  destruction  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  a  most  exquisite  view 
might  be  obtained  over  it. 

*  They  asked  the  porter  for  the  key  of  the  Bosco,  which  was  given,  and  they 
entered  a  grove  of  ilexes,  whose  gloomy  shade  effectually  shut  ont  the  radiant 
sunshine  that  still  illuminated  the  western  sky.  They  then  ascended  a  long 
and  exceedin^y  steep  flight  of  steps,  leading  up  to  a  high  mound  covered 
with  ilexes.    Here  both  stood  still,  side  by  side,  gazing  ^lently  on  the  city. 
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time  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  plundered,  but  was  restored  by 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1817.    It  contained  several  interesting  paintings. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  (L.)  is  the  descent  from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Dandde  da  Valterra,  declared  by  Nicholas  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  picture  in  the  world,  but  terribly  injured  by  the  French  in 
their  attempts  to  remove  it. 

*  Danlele  da  Volte  ira's  Descent  from  tbe  Crow  is  one  of  the  celebrated  pic^ 
tnres  of  the  world,  and  has  very  grand  features.  The  body  is  not  skilfully 
sustained  :  nevertheless  the  numt^r  of  8tron«>r  men  employed  about  it  makes 
up  in  sheer  muscle  for  the  absence  of  skill.  Here  are  four  ladders  sgninst  the 
cross,  stalwart  flu^res  standing,  ascending,  and  descendincr  upon  each,  so  that 
the  space  between  the  cross  and  the  unround  is  absolutely  alive  with  mag-ni- 
ficent  lines.  The  Yir^fin  lies  on  one  side,  and  is  like  a  ^rand  creature  struck 
down  by  a  sudden  death-blow.  She  has  fallen,  like  Ananias  in  Raflaele*s 
cartoon,  with  her  head  bent  backwards,  and  her  arms  under  her.  The  crown 
of  thorns  has  been  taken  from  the  dead  brow,  and  rests  on  tbe  end  of  one  of 
the  laddersZ—LcicIy  EcuUake. 

The  3rd  chapel  (R.)  contains  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  another 
work  of  Danide  da  Volterra.  The  fifth  chapel  is  adorned  with  fres- 
coes of  his  school.  The  sixth  has  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Perugino. 
The  frescoes  in  the  R.  transept  are  by  F,  Zuccavo  and  Pierino  dd 
Vaga  ;  in  that  of  the  procession  of  S.  Gregory  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  is  represented  as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

The  adjoining  CSonvent  of  the  Sacr^  CcBur  is  much  frequented  as 
a  place  of  education.  The  nuns  are  all  persons  of  rank.  When  a 
lady  takes  the  veil,  her  nearest  relations  inherit  her  property,  except 
about  £1000,  which  goes  to  the  convent.  The  nuns — Dames  du 
Sacr^  Coeur — are  allowed  to  retain  no  personal  property,  but  if  they 
still  wish  to  have  the  use  of  their  books,  they  give  them  to  the  con- 
vent library.  They  receive  visitors  every  afternoon,  and  quantities 
of  people  go  to  them  from  curiosity,  on  the  plea  of  seeking  advice. 

From  the  Trinity  the  two  popular  streets— Sistina  and  Gregoriana 
— branch  off  ;  the  former  leading  in  a  direct  line  (though  the  name 
changes)  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  thence  to  S.  John  Lateran  and 
S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  The  house  adjoining  the  TrinitJt  was  that 
of  Nicholas  Poussin  ;  that  at  the  angle  of  the  two  streets,  called  the 
Tempiotto,  was  once  inhabited  by  Claude  Lorraine.  At  the  back  of 
it,  towards  Via  Gregoriana,  is  a  curious  porch  formed  by  a  monster. 
The  adjoining  house  (64  Sistina)  —  formerly  known  as  Palazzo  della 
Regina  di  PoTonia,  from  Maria  Casimira,  Queen  of  Poland,  who  re- 
sided there  for  some  years  —  was  inhabited  by  the  Zuccari  family, 
and  has  paintings  on  the  ground  floor  by  Federigo  Zuccaro.  It  is 
still  the  property  of  the  same  family.  One  of  the  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  modem  German  artists 
(Overbeck,  Scbadow,  Cornelius,  Veit)  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Prussian 
Consul  Bartholdy,  but  they  were  all  removed  to  Germany  in  1886. 
At  No.  138  a  tablet  marks  the  house  where  Rossini  (1790-1857)  lived 
and  wrote. 

Behind  the  Via  Sistina  is  the  Villa  Malta,  where,  in  1789,  the 
notorious  Cagliostro  held  his  meetings  and  practised  his  so-called 
miracles  of  increasing  the  size  of  precious  stones  and  turning  water 
into  wine. 
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miniatiire  fac^Blmiles  of  their  elders.  All  these  speedily  learn  to  reoosnise  a 
Tiaitor  who  is  interested  in  that  especial  branch  of  art  which  is  embodied  in 
models,  and  at  every  turn  in  the  street  such  a  one  is  met  by  the  flash  of 
white  teeth  and  the  gfracions  sweetness  of  an  Italian  smile.*— J7.  M.  B. 

*  Amoi^  what  may  be  called  the  cnbs  or  minor  lions  of  Bome,  there  was 
one  that  amnsed  me  mig^htily.  It  is  always  to  be  found  there ;  and  its  den  is 
on  the  ^reat  flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  Piazsa  di  Spagna  to  the  church 
of  the  TrinitJk  de'  Monti.  In  plainer  words,  these  steps  are  the  great  place 
of  resort  for  the  artists'  **  models,**  and  there  they  are  constantly  waiting  to 
be  hired.  The  flrst  time  I  went  up  there  I  could  not  conceire  why  the  laces 
seemed  so  familiar  to  me :  why  they  appeared  to  haye  beset  me,  for  years, 
in  every  possible  variety  of  action  and  costume ;  and  bow  it  came  to  {pass 
that  they  started  up  before  me,  in  Bome,  in  the  broad  day,  like  so  many 
saddled  and  bridled  nightmares.  I  soon  found  that  we  had  made  acquaint- 
ance, and  improved  it,  for  several  years  on  the  walls  of  various  Exhibition 
Galleries.  There  is  one  old  gentleman  with  long  white  hair  and  an  immense 
beard,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  gone  half  through  the  catalogues  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.  This  is  the  venerable  or  patriarchal  model.  He  carries  a 
long  staff ;  and  every  knob  and  twist  in  that  staff  I  have  seen,  faithfully 
delineated,  innumerable  times.  There  is  another  man  in  a  blue  cloak,  who 
always  pretends  to  be  asleep  in  the  sun  (when  there  is  any),  and  who,  I  need 
not  say,  is  always  veiy  wide  awake,  and  very  attentive  to  the  disposition  of  his 
legs.  This  is  the  dolce  far  niente  model.  There  is  another  man  in  a  brown 
cloak,  who  leans  against  a  wall,  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  mantle,  and  looks 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  which  are  Just  visible  beneath  his  broad 
slouched  hat.  This  is  the  assassin  model.  There  is  another  man,  who  con- 
stantly looks  over  his  own  shoulder,  and  is  always  going  away,  but  never 
goes.  This  is  the  haughty  or  scornful  model.  As  to  Domestic  Happiness 
and  Holy  Families,  they  should  come  very  cheap,  for  there  are  heaps  of 
them,  all  up  the  steps ;  and  the  cream  of  the  thing  is,  that  they  are  all  the 
falsest  vagabonds  in  the  world,  especially  made  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
having  no  counterparts  in  Bome  or  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.'— 
Diekehs.  ' 

*  Climb  these  steps  when  the  sun  Is  setting.  From  a  hundred  belfries  the 
hells  ring  for  Ave  Maria,  and  there,  across  the  town;  and  in  a  blaze  of  golden 
glory,  stands  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Villa  Medici  you  can  see  the  whole  wonderful  view,  faintly  pencilled  Soracte 
far  to  your  right,  and  below  you  and  around  you  the  City  and  the  Seven 
Hllls.'~F«m. 

The  steps  are  filled  with  colonr  by  the  flower-sellers  and  models, 
who,  banished  by  the  new  tramway  from  their  old  position  ronnd 
the  fountain  in  the  piazza,  have  been  allowed  to  take  refuge  here. 
The  house  on  the  right  of  the  steps,  marked  by  an  inscription,  is 
that  in  which  Keats  died,  February  24,  1821  (first  floor). 

The  Barcacoia  (restored),  the  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
executed  for  the  Chigi  (Alex.  YII.)  by  Bernini,  is  a  fantastic  stone 
boat.  In  ancient  days  here  stood  the  Piscina  of  the  Aqua  Virgo : 
and  the  famous  gardens  of  Lucullus  and  the  Valerii  looked  down 
over  it.  In  front  of  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna  (the  residence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  and  where  Alfieri  triumphed  in  a 
magnificent  representation  of  his '  Antigone '  under  Pius  VI.),  which 
^ives  its  name  to  the  square,  stands  a  Column  of  cipoUino,  support- 
ing a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  erected  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  in  honour 
of  his  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  At  the  base  are 
figures  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Bhsekiel. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  what  is 
called  the  '  English  quarter '  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Corso  forms  the 
boundary. 
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*  In  the  middle  of  the  baleonj,  on  the  rail,  is  fixed  a  glMB  barrel,  with  a 
handle  to  torn  it  round.  Behind  it  stand  three  or  four  officials,  who  have 
been  jnat  now  ushered  in  with  a  blast  from  two  trumpeters,  also  stationed  in 
the  balcony.  Immediately  behind  the  ^lass  barrel  itself  stands  a  boy  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  dressed  in  the  white  uniform  of  one  of  the 
orphan  establishments,  with  a  liuge  white  shovel  hat.  Some  time  is  occupied 
by  the  folding,  and  puttinjr  into  the  barrel,  pieces  of  paper,  inscribed  with 
the  numbers,  from  one  upwards.  Bach  of  these  is  proclaimed,  as  folded  and 
put  in,  by  one  of  the  ofllclals  who  acts  as  spokesman  or  crier.  At  last,  after 
ei&:hty-seven,  ei<^hty-eight,  and  eighty-nine  have  been  given  out,  he  raises 
his  voice  to  a  chant,  and  sings  forth,  Numero  nowmtay  "number  ninety," 
this  completing  the  number  put  in. 

*  And  now,  or  before  this,  appears  on  the  balcony  another  character — ^no 
less  a  person  than  a  Monsignore,  who  appears,  not  in  his  ordinary,  but  in  his 
more  solemn  official  costume  ;  and  this  connects  the  ceremonial  directly  with 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  realm.  And  now  commences  the  drawing. 
The  barrel  having  been  for  some  time  turned  rapidly  round  to  shuffie  the 
numbers,  the  orphan  takes  off  his  hat,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
having  waved  his  open  hand  in  the  air  to  show  that  it  is  empty,  inserts  it 
into  the  barrel,  and  draws  out  a  number,  giving  it  to  the  Monsignore,  who 
opens  it  and  hands  it  to  the  crier.  This  latter  then  proclaims  it — *'  Prima 
ehratta,  numero  vemti  dnque."  Then  the  trumpets  blow  their  blast,  and  the 
same  is  repeated  four  times  more,  the  proclamation  each  time,  Secoiida 
ettratta^  Terza^  Qwiria^  Qutnto,  &c.,  five  numbers  being  thus  the  whole 
drawn,  out  of  ninety  put  in.  This  done,  with  various  expressions  of  surprise, 
delight,  or  dis^ippointment  from  the  crowd  below,  the  officials  disappear, 
the  isquare  empties  itself,  and  all  is  as  usual  till  the  next  Saturday  at  the 
same  time.   .   .   . 

*  In  almost  every  street  in  Home  are  shops  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
lottery  tickets.  Two  numbers  purchased  with  the  double  chance  of  those 
two  numbers  turning  up  are  called  an  wmi>Oy  and  three  purchased  with  the 
treble  chance  of  those  three  turning  up  are  called  a  tortio,  and,  of  course, 
the  higher  and  more  perilous  the  stake,  the  richer  the  prize,  if  obtained.* — 
Alford^i  Letters  frmn  Ahrooid. 

The  Qaay  of  the  Bipetta,  a  graceful  constraction  of  Clement  XI. 
in  1707,  equally  admired  by  artists  and  architects,  was  destroyed 
in  1874,  to  make  way  for  an  ugly  iron  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  An 
ancient  ship  was  found  here,  imbedded  in  the  mud,  in  1876.  The 
district  on  the  farther  side,  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens  till 
1883,  has  since  been  covered  with  stucco  barracks  in  the  worst 
possible  taste. 

*A  cette  place,  autrefois,  s^^tendaient  en  terrain  plat  les  prairies  du 
Ch&teau  Stiint-Ange,  coupies  de  peupliers,  tout  le  long  dn  Tibre,  Juaqu'aux 
premieres  pontes  dn  Mont  Mario,  vastes  herbages,  aim&  des  artistes,  pour  le 
premier  plan  de  riante  verdure  qu'ils  faisaient  au  Borgo  et  an  d6me  lointain 
de  Saint-Fierre.  £t  c'est  maintenant,  au  milieu  de  cette  plaine  bouleverste, 
l^preuse  et  blanch&tre,  une  ville  enti^re,  uno  viUe  de  maisons  massives,  colos- 
saies,  des  cubes  de  pierres  r^guliers,  tons  pareils,  avec  des  rues  larges,  se 
coupant  h.  Tangle  droit,  un  immense  damier  aux  cases  sym^triques.  D'nn 
bout  k  I'antre,  les  mdmes  fa^es  se  reproduisent,  on  aurait  dit  des  series  de 
convents,  de  casernes,  d'hdpitaux,  dont  les  lignes  identiques  se  continuent 
sans  fin.  Et  T^tonnement,  Timpression  extraordinaire  et  p^nible,  vient  snr- 
tout  de  la  catastrophe,  inexplicable  d'abord,  qui  a  immobilise  cette  ville  eh 
pleine  construction,  comme  si,  par  quelque  matin  maudit,  un  magicien  de 
d^sastre  avait,  d*un  coup  de  baguette,  arrdtd  les  travaux,  vid6  les  chantiers 
turbulents,  laiss^  les  b&tisses  telles  qu'elles  ^talent,  k  cette  minute  precise, 
dans  un  mome  abandon.  Tons  les  ^tats  successifs  se  retrouvent,  depuis  les 
terrassements,  les  trous  profonds  creus^  pour  les  fondations,  restes  brants  et 
que  des  herbes  folles  avaient  envahis,  jusqu'aux  maisons  entiferement  debont, 
achev^es  et  habitues,  n  y*a  des  maisons  dont  les  ninrs  sortent  &  peine  du 
sol ;  il  y'en  a  d'autres  qui  atteignent  le  deuxi^me,  le  troisi^me  6tage,  avec 
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lenn  pluichen  de  Boli^roB  de  fer  ft  jour,  lean  f en^tres  ouyertes  rar  le  del ;  U 
7  en  a  d*antres,  mont^es  compUtement,  convertes  de  leur  toit,  tellee  que  les 
uffcanes  livr^es  anx  batalUee  des  vents,  tontes  semblables  k  des  cas:ra  videR. 
Pnl8  c'eat  des  maisons  termlntes,  mais  dout  on  n'a  pas  en  le  temps  d'endnlre 
les  ntnrs  ext^rienres  ;  et  d'antres  qui  sont  demeurtos  sans  boisertes,  nl  aox 
poites,  ni  aux  fendtres ;  et  d'antres  qni  ont  bien  lenrs  portes  et  lenrs  per- 
aennes,  mais  clondes,  telles  que  des  couvercles  de  cerceull,  les  appartements 
morts,  sans  une  &me  ;  et  d'antres  enfln  habitues,  qnelques  nnes  en  partle,  trte- 
pen  totalement,  vivantes  de  la  pins  iniittendne  des  populations.  Bien  ne  peat 
rendre  raffrense  tristease  de  ces  choses.*— Zoto,  *  Rome.* 

The  fields  which  fonnerly  existed  here  on  the  site  of  the  Horti 
Neronis,  and  of  which  the  long  lines  formed  such  a  beautiful  fore- 
ground to  the  Vatican  and  S.  Peter's,  were  of  historic  interest,  being 
the  Plata  Qninctia  of  Cincinnatus. 

^  L.  Qninctius  Cincinnatns,  the  only  hope  of  the  Roman  people,  lived  beyond 
the  Tiber,  opposite  the  place  where  the  Navalia  are,  where  he  cultivate<l  the 
loor  acres  of  ground  which  are  now  called  the  Quinctian  meadows.  There 
the  messeno^ers  of  the  senate  found  him  leanin^*^  on  his  sp^ule,  either  di&fjyrjntr 
A  trench  or  plonurhin;^,  but  certainly  occupied  in  some  field  labour.  ^  The 
flslntation,  **May  it  be  well  with  you  and  the  republic,"  was  Ki^en  and 
returned  in  the  usual  form,  and  he  was  requested  to  put  on  his  tog^a  to  receive 
ft  mesaao^e  from  the  senate.  Amazed,  and  askin;?  If  anything  was  wron«f ,  he 
desired  his  wife  Bacilia  to  fetch  his  tosfa  from  the  cotta^,  and  haviusjr  wiped 
off  the  sweat  and  dust  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  came  forward  dressed  in 
pis  toga  to  the  messengers,  who  saluted  him  as  dictator,  and  congratulated 
him.'^Idvy,  iii.  26. 

Here  there  was  anciently  a  traJeetuSj  or  ferry,  like  the  tragheUi  of 
the  present  day  at  Venice. 

The  churches  on  the  left  of  the  Ripetta  are,  first,  SS.  Bocco  e 
Uurtino,  1657,  by  Antonio  de*  Rossi ;  remodelled  facade  by  V^dier 
(1815).  The  columns  of  rare  Breccia  at  the  high  altar  were  taken 
from  an  ancient  building  on  the  site  of  the  Orto  Botanico.  The 
hospital  adjoining  was  admirably  managed  under  the  Papal  rule. 

Opposite  the  bridge,  stands  S.  Qirolamo  degli  Schiayoni,  built 
for  Sixtus  V.  by  Fontana.  It  contains,  near  the  altar,  a  striking 
figure  of  S.  Jerome,  seated,  with  a  book  upon  his  knees. 

In  front  of  this  church  Niccol6  Montenegro,  Priore  di  Sodefbyta, 
was  attacked,  and  three  of  his  servants  killed,  by  rufiQans  hired  by 
Domia  Olimpia  Pamfili ;  and  down  this  street  Legend  declares  that 
the  terrible  Olimpia  is  sometimes  borne  through  the  night  in  a 
fiery  carriage  drawn  by  four  headless  horses,  which  vanishes  on 
reaching  the  Piazza  delPopolo. 

We  will  now  follow  the  Cono  (1),  which,  in  spite  of  its  narrow- 
ness, is  the  finest  street  in  Rome.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  this  street,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  does  not  end  at 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  which  would  have  produced  a  striking 
effect.  In  1886  it  was  further  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the 
gnmd  tower  of  Paul  II.,  which  rose  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  upon 
the  Gapitoline.  The  Corso  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
IHaxninia,  and  in  consequence  was  once  spanned  by  four  triumphal 
arches — of  Marcos  Ammius  (?),  Domitian,  Olaadius,  and  Grordian — 
but  all  these  have  disappeared.    The  palaces  of  the  Corso  are 
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often  mere  fronts  —  'facciate  con  mobilia  e  quadri  dietro.'  The 
street  is  lined  with  balconies,  which,  during  the  Carnival,  are 
filled  with  gay  groups  of  maskers  flinging  confetti.  These  balconies 
are  also  a  relic  of  imperial  times,  having  been  invented  at  Rome, 
where  they  were  originally  called  'Moeniana,*  from  the  tribune 
Moenius,  who  designed  them  to  accommodate  spectators  of  pro- 
cessions in  the  streets  below. 

*  The  Gorso  is  a  street  a  mile  long ;  a  street  of  shops,  and  palaces,  and 
private  houses,  sometimes  opening  into  a  broad  piazza.  There  are  verandas 
and  balconies,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  almost  every  house— not  on  one 
storey  alone,  but  often  to  one  room  or  another  on  every  storey— put  there  in 
general  with  so  little  order  or  regularity,  that  if  year  after  year,  and  season 
after  season,  it  had  rained  balconies,  hailed  balconies,  snowed  balconies, 
blown  balconies,  they  could  scarcely  have  come  into  existence  in  a  more 
disorderly  manner.*— Dicienf. 

Zola's  description  still  applies  to  afternoons  in  the  Corso. 

*  C'^tait  la  promiscuity  en  plein  air,  toute  Rome  entass6e  dans  le  moins  de 
place  possible,  les  gens  qui  se  connaissaient,  que  se  retrouvalent  oomme  en 
I'lntimit^  d'un  salon,  les  gens  qui  se  ne  i>arlalent  pas,  des  mondes  lea  pins 
adverses,  mats  qui  se  eoudoyaient  qui  se  fouillalent  dn  regard,  jusqu'iL  I'Ame. 
Justement,  le  plaisir  ^talt  li,  dans  r^troitesse  de  la  vole,  dans  ce  condoiement 
fbrc4,  qui  permettait  anx  rencontres  attendues,  les  curiosites  satisfaites, 
r^alage  des  vanit^s  heureuses,  les  provisions  des  comm^rages  sans  fin.  La 
ville  entifere  s'y  revoyait  chaqne  Jour,  s'^talait,  s'^piait,  se  donnait  son 
spectacle  &  elle-mdme,  brulte  d'un  tel  besoin,  Indispensable  k  la  longue,  de  se 
voir  alnsi,  qn'un  homme  bien  n^  qui  manquait  le  Gorso,  ^tait  nn  homme 
d^pays^,  sans  jonmaux.* 

On  the  L.  of  the  Gorso  is  the  Augustine  church  of  Oesd  e  Maria, 
with  a  facade  by  Rinaldi.  Almost  opposite  is  the  church  of 
S.  Oiacomo  degli  Incorabili,  by  CaHo  Mademo,  It  is  attached  to 
a  surgical  hospital  for  350  patients.  In  the  adjoining  Strada  S. 
Giacomo  was  the  studio  of  Canova,  recognisable  by  fragments  of 
bas-reliefs  let  into  its  walls. 

Three  streets  beyond  this  (K.)  is  the  Via  de'  Pontefici  (so  called 
from  a  series  of  papal  portraits,  now  destroyed,  which  formerly 
existed  on  the  walls  of  one  of  its  houses),  where  (No.  57  L.)  is  the 
entrance  to  the  ill-treated  remains  of  the  Mansoleom  of  AugUBtos. 
On  entering  the  courtyard  of  this  house  is  at  once  seen  a  curvilinear 
segment  of  the  imperial  tomb,  some  forty  feet  of  reticulated  wall, 
with  traces  of  its  projecting  lower  gallery. 

*  Hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  grassy  meadows  where  the  Roman 
youths  met  in  athletic  and  martial  exercises,  there  rose  a  lofty  marble  tower 
with  three  retiring  stages,  each  of  which  had  its  terrace  covered  with  earth 
and  planted  with  cypresses.  These  stages  were  pierced  with  numerous 
chambers,  destined  to  receive,  row  within  row,  and  storey  upon  storey,  the 
remains  of  every  member  of  the  imperial  family,  with  many  thousands  of 
their  slaves  and  freedmen.  In  the  centre  of  that  massive  mound  the  great 
founder  of  the  empire  was  to  sleep  his  last  sleep,  while  his  statue  was 
ordained  to  lise  conspicuous  on  its  summit,  and  satiate  its  everlasting  gaze 
with  the  view  of  his  beloved  city.^—MenwUe. 

The  first  funeral  celebrated  here  was  that  of  Marcellus,  son  of 
unhappy  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  the  first  husband  of 
his  daughter  Julia ;  he  died  of  malaria  at  Baiae,  B.O.  23. 
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Rienzi,  after  having  hnng  for  two  days  at  S.  HarceUo,  was  ordered 
by  Goloima  to  be  burnt  here  by  Jagnrta  and  Sciaretta,  and  was 
consumed  *  in  a  fire  of  dry  thistles,  tiU  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
no  fibre  of  it  remained.*  This  was  a  triumphant  sarcasm  upon  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  play  at  being  *  semper  Augustus/ 

*Iii  the  midst  of  the  aepaltnres  is  a  recess  where  Octavi&n  was  wont  to  sit ; 
and  the  priests  were  there  doing  their  ceremonies.  And  from  every  kino^dom 
of  the  whole  world  he  commanded  that  there  should  be  brono^ht  one  basket 
full  of  earth,  the  which  to  put  npon  t-he  temple,  to  be  a  remembrance  unto 
all  nations  cominur  to  Rome.* — MirabiKa  Urbi*  Romae  Xlle, 

There  is  nothing  now  remaining  to  testify  to  the  former  magni- 
ficence of  this  building.  Strabo  especially  praises  it,  and  describes 
it  as  having  been  a  mound  of  white  marble  planted  with  trees. 
The  area  was  long  used  as  a  theatre.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Colonna  family,  and  destroyed 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Colonnesi  by  the  Count  of  Tusculum  and  his 
German  allies  in  1167.  The  obelisks  which  stood  at  its  entrance 
are  now  respectively  opposite  the  Quirinal  Palace  and  S.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  the  urn  of  Agrippina  is  at  the  Capitol,  six  urns  are  at 
the  Vatican,  the  others  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  it  was  crowned  by  the  shrine  and  statue  of  S.  Angelo 
de  Augusta,  destroyed  by  the  people  in  1378,  and  afterwards  twice 
replaced.  From  1167  it  became  a  fortress  of  Colonna.  Among  its 
massive  cells  a  poor  washerwoman,  known  as  '  Sister  Rose,*  estab- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  kind  of  hospital 
for  aged  women  (several  of  them  centenarians),  whom  she  sup- 
ported  entirely  by  her  own  exertions,  having  originally  begun  by 
taking  care  of  one  old  woman,  and  gradually  adding  another  and 
another.  The  English  Church  service  was  first  performed  in  Rome 
in  the  Palazzo  Correa,  adjoining  this  building,  and  the  plays  of  the 
characteristic  open-air  Teatro  Correa  were  tiU  recently  held  in  the 
mausoleum  itself.  The  exterior  of  the  mausoleum  is  best  seen  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  No.  102  in  the  Via 
Ripetta. 

Opposite  the  Via  de*  Pontefici,  the  Via  Vittoria  leaves  the  Corso 
(L.).  To  the  Ursuline  convent  in  this  street  (founded  by  Camillo 
Borghese  in  the  seventeenth  century)  Madame  Victoire  and  Madame 
Adelaide  (*  tantes  du  Roi  *)  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
revolution.  Here  also  Louisa,  Duchess  of  Albany,  was  shut  up  by 
her  husband,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  used  to  talk  to  Alfieri 
through  the  grille. 

The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  in  Corso  (R.)  is  the  national  church  of  the 
Lombards.  It  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  fine  dome,  but  the 
ancient  church  of  S.  Ambrogio,  with  precious  frescoes  by  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  was  destroyed  in  1651  in  order  to  build  it.  The  interior 
was  commenced  by  Onorio  Longhi  in  1614,  and  finished  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  It  contains  no  objects  of  interest,  unless  a  picture  of 
the  Apotheosis  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  (the  patron  of  the  church), 
over  the  high  altar,  by  Carlo  AfaraUa,  can  be  called  so.  The  heart 
of  the  saint  is  preserved  under  the  altar. 
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Just  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  the  Via  Ckmdottl  (named  from  the 
aqueduct  of  Trevi,  which  runs  beneath  it)  —  almost  lined  with 
jewellers'  and  photographers'  shops — branches  off  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  TrinitE  de'  Monti  is  seen  up  beyond  it.  The  opposite 
street  (R.),  Via  della  Fontanella,  leads  to  S.  Peter's,  and  in  five 
minutes  to  the  magnificent — 

Palazxo  Borghese,  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal  Dezza,  from  designs 
of  Martino  Longhi,  and  finished  by  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese, 
1605-21),  from  those  of  Framlnio  Ponzio.  The  cloistered  courtyard 
has  a  beautiful  open  arcade,  with  96  granite  columns.  The  Bor- 
ghese resided  here  (and  at  their  numerous  villas)  with  almost  regal 
magnificence  under  the  Papal  rule :  but  since  1890  the  family  has 
been  ruined  by  the  building  speculations  of  the  present  Prince,  Don 
Paolo,  who  had  inherited  a  fortune  of  £40,000  a  year  from  his 
father.  'Paolo  contruxit,  Paolo  destruxit'  is  a  local  pasquinade* 
The  greater  part  of  the  pictures  which  formed  the  *  Borghese 
Gallery '  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Villa  Borghese.  The  splendid  por- 
trait of  Caesar  Borgia  by  Bronzino  (long  attributed  to  Raffaelle)  is 
in  England.  The  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  gallery  were  ill- 
lighted  and  unsuitable.  One  of  them  is  richly  adorned  with 
mirrors,  painted  with  Cupids  by  Oirofiri  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
by  Mario  de*  Piori.  They  end  in. the  picturesque  comer  of  the 
{xdace  called  *  Cimbalo  di  Borghese.'  In  the  court  stand  colossal 
statues  of  Giulia,  daughter  of  Titus,  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  and 
Ceres. 

*In  the  rei^n  of  Paal  V.  the  Borg^hese  became  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  family  in  1EU)me.  In  the  year  1612,  the  chnrch  benefices  already 
conferred  upon  Cardinal  Scipione  Borq^hese  were  computed  to  secure  him  an 
income  of  150,000  scndi.  The  temporal  offices  were  bestowed  on  Marc- Antonio 
Bororhese;  on  whom  the  Pope  also  conferred  the  principality  of  Snlmona  in 
Naples,  besides  griviog  him  rich  palaces  in  Rome  and  the  most  beautiful  villas 
in  the  neis:hbonrhood.  He  loaded  his  nephews  with  presents ;  we  have  a  list 
of  them  ttarouo^h  his  whole  reign  down  to  the  year  1620.  They  are  sometimes 
jewels  or  vessels  of  sUver,  or  ma^iflcent  furniture,  which  were  taken  directly 
from  the  stores  of  the  palace  and  sent  to  the  nephews:  at  other  times, 
carriages,  rich  arms,  as  muskets  and  falconets,  were  presented  to  them ;  bnt 
the  principal  things  was  the  round  sum  of  hard  money.  These  accounts  make 
it  appear  that,  to  the  year  1620,  they  had  received  in  ready  money  689,627 
scndi  31  ba] :  in  luoghi  di  monte,  24,600  scudi,  accordinof  to  their  nominal 
values :  in  places,  computing  them  at  the  sum  their  sale  would  have  brought 
to  the  treasury,  268,176  scudi;  all  which  amounted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Albobrandini,  to  nearly  a  million. 

'Nor  did  the  Borghese  neglect  to  invest  their  wealth  in  real  property. 
They  acquired  eighty  estates  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome ;  the  Roman  nobles 
suffering  themselves  to  be  tempted  into  the  sale  of  their  ancient  hereditary 
domains  by  the  large  prices  paid  them,  and  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  borne 
by  the  luoghi  di  monte,  which  they  purchased  with  the  money  thus  acquired. 
In  niany  other  parts  of  the  Bcclesiastical  States,  the  Borghese  also  seated 
themselves,  the  Pope  facilitating  their  doing  so  by  the  grant  of  peculiar 
privileges.  In  some  places,  for  example,  they  received  the  right  of  restoring 
exiles;  in  others,  that  of  holding  a  market,  or  certain  exemptions  were 
granted  to  those  who  became  their  vassals.  They  were  freed  from  various 
imposts,  and  even  obtained  a  bull,  by  virtue  of  which  their  possessions  were 
never  to  be  confiscated.'— ^anlw,  *Hi8t  of  the  PopM* 

*  Si  Ton  pent  reprocher  &  Paul,  avec  Mnratori,  ses  lib^ralitte  envers  ses 
neveux,  envers  le  Cardinal  Scipion,  envers  le  due  de  Sulmone,  11  est  juste 
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d'ajouter  que  la  plupart  des  membres  de  cette  noble  famille  riyalia^reut  ayec 
le  pape  de  magrniflceiice  et  de  g^n^rosit^.  Or,  chaqne  annde,  Paul  V.  dlstri- 
bnait  un  million  d'^cns  d'or  anx  pMerins  panvres  et  nn  million  et  demi  aux 
antres  n^oessltenx.  Cest  k  Ini  que  remonte  la  fondation  de  la  banqne  da 
Saint-Eaprit,  dont  les  ricbes  immenbles  seryirent  d'bjpoth^nes  anx  d^pdts 
qui  lui  fnrent  confite.  Mais  ce  fat  snrtoot  dans  les  constructions  qu'il  entre- 
prit,  que  Paul  V.  d^ploya  une  royale  maofuificence.'— C9^m«r{e. 

'  Tbe  Palazzo  Borghese  is  an  immense  edifice  standing  round  the  four  sides 
of  a  quadrangle ;  and  though  the  suite  of  rooms  comprising  the  picture- 
gallery  forms  an  almost  interminable  vista,  they  occupy  only  a  part  on  the 
ground  floor  of  one  side.  We  enter  from  the  street  into  a  large  court  sur- 
rounded with  a  corridor,  the  arches  of  which  support  a  second  series  of  arches 
above.  The  picture-rooms  open  from  one  into  another,  and  have  many  points 
of  magnificence,  being  large  and  lofty,  with  vaulted  ceilings  and  beautiful 
frescoes,  srenerally  of  mythological  subjects,  in  the  flat  central  parts  of  the 
vault.  The  cornices  are  gilded  ;  the  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows  are 
panelled  with  wood- work ;  the  doorways  are  of  polished  and  variegated 
marble,  or  covered  with  a  composition  as  hard,  and  seemingly  as  durable. 
The  whole  has  a  kind  of  splendid  shabbiness  thrown  over  it,  like  a  slight 
coating  of  rust ;  the  furniture,  at  least  the  damask  chairs,  beinsr  a  good  deal 
worn  ;  though  there  are  marble  and  mosaic  tables  which  may  serve  to  adorn 
another  palace,  when  this  has  crumbled  away  with  age.*—Havfthome, 

The  Palazzetto  Borghese,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza, 
originally  intended  as  a  dower-hoase  for  the  family,  is  now  let  in 
apartments.  It  is  this  house  which  is  described  as  the  '  Palazzo 
dementi,*  in  Mademoisdle  Mori. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Via  della  Fontanella  and  the  Corso  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Buspoli,  built  in  1686  (when  the  situation  was 
almost  in  the  open  fields),  by  Ammanati,  for  one  of  the  Ruccellaj 
family,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  called  Orti  Ruccellaj.  It  soon 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Caetani,  and  the  central  entrance 
towards  the  Corso  was  walled  up  where  one  of  the  Caetani  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  Orsini  upon  the  threshold,  and  has  never  been 
used  since.  The  palace  was  lost  by  the  Caetani  in  the  last  century, 
in  part  payment  of  a  gambling  debt,  to  the  banker  Ruspoli  of  Siena. 
Vittoria,  the  banker's  daughter,  married  a  Mariscotti  of  Bologna, 
and  received  a  regal  dowry  from  her  father  on  condition  that  her 
husband  should  take  the  name  of  Ruspoli,  and  that  her  descendants 
should  never  aspire  to  a  higher  title  than  that  of  a  marquis.  In 
violation  of  this,  her  son  Francesco  purchased  from  the  Orsini  the 
fief  of  Cervetri,  and  never  relaxed  his  efforts  till  he  was  created 
a  prince.  The  famous  Giustiniani  collection  of  sculpture  described 
by  Venuti  was  long  shown  in  this  palace.  Each  step  of  the  stair- 
case of  116  steps  is  formed  of  a  solid  block  of  Parian  marble,  and 
cost  80  gold  scudi  at  the  time  it  was  built.  It  is  by  Martino  Longhi. 
Beyond  this  are  the  insignificant  palaces,  Piano,  Verospi  (now  the 
Credito  Italiano),  and  Teodoli.^  In  the  vestibule  of  Palazzo  Fiano 
are  some  of  the  reliefs  found  on  the  site  of  the  palace  in  1668,  and 

1  In  the  Palazzo  Teodoli,  William  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of 
the  later  creation,  was  bom  here,  January  15, 1776,  being  nephew  of  George 
III.,  whose  fourth  daughter,  Mary,  he  married  in  1816.  In  the  P.  Verospi  on 
the  first  fioor  is  a  masterpiece  of  F.  Albani  (1625),  representing  Apollo,  the 
Seasons,  Aurora,  and  other  classic  subjects. 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  recognise  anotber  fragment,  which  had 
been  utilised  sinoe  1623  as  the  -gmvestone  of  a  bishop  of  Luooa. 
The  upper  face  of  it  bad  been  smoothed  aad  inlaid  with  venU 
antioQ  and  broecatello  marbles  so  as  to  represent  the  arms  and 
cardinal's  hat  of  Sebastiano  Poggio,  the  said  prelate.  On  the  under 
side  were  sculptured  scrolls  and  foliations  of  unmistakable  Augustan 
work.  This  was  another  fragment,  measuring  six  feet  by  four.  It 
is  now  in  the  museum  cloister. 

The  present  condition  of  the  monument  would  indicate  its  having 
been  destroyed  both  by  fire  and  by  ddiberate  blows,  and  the  broken 
fragments  are  found  lying  at  no  distance  from  the  portions  to 
which  they  once  belonged.  Several  pieces  of  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  have  been  recovered,  as  well  as  of  the  angular  pilasters 
projecting  from  the  matble  screen  wall.  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  now  recognised  is  that  of  a  second,  or  posterior,  door  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  monument  with  the  broad  steps  leading  to 
it,  as  represented  in  a  fine  *  brouEe '  of  Domitian.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  excavation  has  required  the  formation  of  several  small 
tunnels,  in  which  are  encountered  the  portions  still  remaining  in 
situ,  as  well  as  splendid  decorated  blocks  which  yet  lie  obstnuiing 
progress  and  -proving  very  difficult  of  extraction.  A  much  laiter 
enclosing-wall,  of  brick  and  travertine,  has  been  likewise  found, 
having  been  constructed  apparently  with  a  view  to  isolate  the  altar 
from  impinging  edifices.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  explored 
still  before  we  can  hope  to  see  a  possible,  and  worthy,  rehabilitation 
of  this  eapolatvoro  of  antiquity  ;  to  which  end  it  will  further  be 
needful  that  the  Louvre,  the  UfiSzi,  and  the  Vatican  shall  gene- 
rously contribute  the  various  portions  already  in  their  respective 
keepings. 

The  excavatfon  has  been  carried  on  under  considerable  difficulties, 
lying,  as  the  monument  does,  18  feet  below  the  street  level  and 
subject  to  the  serious  influx  of  spring-water.  It  is  lit  with  electric 
light. 

*  The  vtrell-known  brigand  cble&,  Fnoco  and  Pace,  were  boapitably  received 
in  Bome  in  October  1865,  the  first  bein-sr  lod.^ed  in  the  Via  delle  Convertite, 
the  other  near  the  Flano  Palace,  and'  rare  of  the  protection  of  the  Papal 
Bbirri,  they  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the  French  police.*—^.  0<Ulenga. 

<  Les  palais  de  Borne,  bien  que  n*ayant  pas  nn  caract6re  original  comme 
cenx  de  Florence  on  de  Yenise,  n*en  aont  pas  moins  cependant  nn  des  traits 
de  la  ville  des  papes.  Us  n'appartiennent  ni  au  moyenrAge,  ni  ^  la  renaissance 
(le  Palais  de  Venlse  seal  rappelle  les  constrnctions  masslves  de  Florence) ;  lis 
sent  des  modMes  d'arehitectare  civile  moderne.  Les  Sramante,  les  Sangallo, 
les  Balthazar  Pernzzl,  qui  les  ont  b&tis,  sont  des  maitres  qu'on  ne  se  lasso  pas 
d'^tudier.  La  magnificence  de  ces  pilais  r^de  principalement  dans  leor 
architectare  et  dans  les  collections  artistiqaes  que  qnelques-nns  oontjennent, 
Un  certain  nombre  sont  malhearensement  dans  un  triste  ^tat  d'abnndon.  JDe 
pins,  k  Texceptlon  d'on  tr^-petit  nombi*e,  ils  sonte  rest^  inachev^.  Cela  ce 
eon<;oit :  presqne  tons  sont  le  produit  dn  luxe  c61ibataire  des  papes  on  des 
cardinaux ;  ti^-pen  de  ees  personnages  ont  pa  voir  la  fin  de  ce  qn'ils  avaient 
commence.  Leurs  h^ritlers,  ponr  la  plupart,  se  soueiaient  fort  pen  de  jeter 
les  richesses  qn'ils  venaient  d'acqn^rir  dans  les  Mifices  de  Inxe  et  de  vanity. 
A  rint^rienr,  le  plos  souvent,  est  an  mobilier  rare,  sorann^,  et  mesqnin.* — A, 
du  Pays, 
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The  RtlABO  BMBlal  (ISl  Coiso),  oa  the  left.  bM,  inalde  Ita 
eutr&Doe.  a,  unrioiiB  statae  of  '  Calnmiij'  by  Amtni,  with  an  in- 
aorlption  iel«tive  to  hia  own  saSeHiigs  from  Blander. 

On  Ibe  right,  tbe  emaU  Piazza  of  8.  Lorenzo  (now  a  oentrai 
omnibus  station)  opens  out  of  the  Corso.  Here  is  the  Chnroh  of 
B.  Lomuo  in  Lvdna,  founded  in  the  sixth  ceutnrf,  hot  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  b;  Paul  V.  in  1606.  The  campanile  is  of  the  tblr- 
teentb  centniy,  and  so  are  the  liona  in  the  portico.  Tbe  interior  is 
diaai^iolnting  and  ilM. 

'  When  the  Hon,  or  other  wild  benat,  sppears  In  the  Mt  of  prtylnir  on  a 
amaller  anlmil  or  on  ■  mno.  Is  Implied  the  NTeHCjr  of  the  Church  Cowarda  the 
ImniiTiicanC  nr  haraUc&I ;   but  Wlien  In  ths  ■<!(  ot  iportlDg  with  another 

-     ■     L_..    ,,|j  jjij  diMjile.    At  the  portM 

-jt  In  the  flgoTB  ol  a  maiiiklD 

anectloDAtely  fitrokfn^  tbe  hesct  of  tho  terrible  creature  who  prot^cte^  loatead 
of  dewoariiKr  blm.'—Btman^  •  ChrUtiaa  AH.' 

No  one  ehonld  omit  seeing  the  grand  potnre  of  Quido  Bmi,  over 
the  high  altar  of  this  church,— tSe  Crucifixion,  relieved  against  a 
wild,  Btormj  sky. 

'  I  have  knovD  men,  atron^  men.  nho  believed  neither  Id  Ood'g  oilnteuw 
nor  their  own,  aob  before  that  pletnrs  In  some  torrlble  pnln  and  come  awair 
eomiorted.'— JfatHind™  Vivarta. 

Nioholas  Poossin  (IGM),  ob.  1660,  is  baried  here,  mtd  one  of  his 
best-known  Arcadian  landscapes  is  reproduced  in  a  bas-relief  npon 
his  monoinent,  which  was  erected  by  djateaubriand,  widi  the 
epitapb — 

'  Farce  pib  laeryuiia,  vlvlt  I'uBalDDa  in  QmA, 
VIreiG  qnl  dederat,  nesuluB  ipso  morl. 
Ule  tamon  Ipee  ellet,  id  tIh  andlre  loqnentem, 
UJmm  iHt.  in  tnbulUR  vlvlt.  et  eloqnltnr.' 


-'TtaleB.LoronE08eemB 
My  own  p;irtloDlBr  place,  I  alwaja  say. 
I  nacil  to  wuniler,  when  I  mnod  flcwco  hlifh 
Ab  the  bed  here,  what  ihp-.narble  lion  meant, 
Eating  tbe  fi^nro  of  a  proatrate  man.' 

Her«  the  bodies  of  her  parents  are  represented  as  being  exposed 
after  the  murder: — 

— 'Bimonth  thepleco 

Of  Hiuter  Galda  Beul.  Christ  on  Cron, 

Sacoud  to  Donght  observable  In  Borne.' 

The  chorch  ot  S.  Lorenzo  occnpies  the  site  of  the  Horoli^um  or 

Solariam  of  Angostoa,  of  which  remains  were  visible  here  in  the 

XV.  and  XVI.  centuries. 

On  the  left,  where  the  Via  deUe  Vlte  turns  oat  of  the  Corso, 
an  inscription  in  the  wail  records  the  destraction,  in  1662,  of  a 
trinmphal  andi  of  Marcus  Aare]iiu(T)  (Arco  di  Fortogallo),  which 
existed  here  tilt  that  time.  Tbe  magniGccnce  of  this  arch  is 
said  to  be  attested  by  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the  history  ot  the 
emperor,  whioh  were  (o.  899)  nsed  to  decorate  the  walls  of  3.  Martina, 
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but  now  ara  preserved  on  the  stairoase  of  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
MTvaton.  Two  of  its  colunms,  of  verde  antico,  adorn  the  high  altar 
at  S.  Agnese  in  Piazza  Navona;  others  are  in  the  Corsini  chapel  at 
the  Lateran. 

*  Lm  Bftrbareii  ii'«n  aavaieiit  iiaa  aaeex  et  n'aTaient  pas  assez  de  patience  poor 
(14tnoltr  len  monnmontB  romains:  mais,  avec  les  ressonrces  de  la  science 
modorno  ot  &  la  snlto  d'nno  administration  r^g^nli^re,  on  est  vena  k  bont  de 
proique  tout  ce  que  le  temps  avait  6parj^4.  n  y  avait,  par  ezemple,  an 
commencement  du  xvi*  sl^cle,  quatre  arcs  de  triomphe  qui  n'existent  pins ;  le 
dernier,  oelul  de  Marc-AurMe,  a  6t4  enlev6  par  le  pape  Alexandre  YII.  On 
lit  encore  dans  le  Corso  I'inconcevable  inscription  dans  laqnelle  le  pape  se 
vante  d'avoir  d^barrass^  la  promenade  pnbliqne  de  ce  monument,  qui,  vn  aa 
date,  devalt  dtre  d'un  bean  style.'— Ampere,  *V(f^ifage  Dantegque.* 

This  aroh  beoame  called  Di  Portogallo  because  the  Portuguese 
Embassy  lodged  in  Palazzo  Fiano.  The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
upon  two  relief -panels  which  still  adorned  it,  when  demolished  in 
1662,  namely,  *  the  Apotheosis  of  an  Empress,'  and  *  An  Emperor 
proclaiming  a  Decree,'  have  revealed  to  modem  eyes  that  the  arch 
must  have  been  erected  by  Hadrian.  The  Empress  commemorated 
is  certainly  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  a.d.  129  (c/.  Paiazzo  dei 
Oonservatori,  Nos.  649,  650).  That  being  so,  it  becomes  most 
probable  that  this  arch  had  nothing  to  do  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  that  the  reliefs  from  S.  Martina  belonged  to  quite  another 
monument. 

The  next  turn  on  the  right  leads  into  the  Via  del  Giardino, 
running  parallel  with  the  Corso  for  a  short  distance.  The  Palaizo 
Palombara,  at  the  comer,  was  the  Palazzaccio,  where  Hugo  Basse- 
ville,  the  French  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Revolutionary  propa- 
gandist, was  murdered,  January  13, 1793. 

A  little  farther  down  the  Corso  the  Via  delle  Convertite  leads, 
on  the  left,  to  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite,  one  of  the  three  churches  in 
Rome  dedicated  to  the  beatified  Pope  of  the  time  of  Constantine. 
This,  like  S.  Lorenzo,  has  a  thirteenth  century  campanile.  The  day 
of  S.  Sylvester's  death,  December  31  (A.D.  335),  is  kept  here  with 
great  solemnity,  and  celebrated  by  magnificent  musical  services. 
This  Pope  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  whence  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  S.  Martino  al  Monte.  The  title  *  In  Capite ' 
is  given  to  this  church  on  account  of  the  head  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  it  professes  to  preserve,  as  is  narrated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion afiixed  to  its  walls. 

The  convent  attached  to  this  church  was  founded  in  1318,  especi- 
ally for  noble  sisters  of  the  house  of  Colonna  who  dedicated  them- 
selves to  God.  Here  it  was  that  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Marchesa  di  Pescara,  came  to  reside  in  1525,  when  widowed  in  her 
thirty-sixth  year,  and  here  she  began  to  write  her  sonnets,  a  kind 
of  ^  In  Memoriam '  to  her  husband.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
value  placed  upon  her  remaining  in  the  world,  that  Pope  Clement 
VII.  was  persuaded  to  send  a  brief  to  the  abbess  and  nuns,  desir- 
ing them  to  offer  her  *  all  spiritual  and  temporal  consolations,'  but 
forbidding  them,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to 
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Via.  A  tittle  behind  S.  Glaadio  the  Via  del  Nazasareno  leads  to  the 
Via  Tritone.  In  the  f  onner  some  arches  of  the  Aqva  Vorgine  may  be 
seen,  following  the  line  of  an  old  Roman  street.  An  iron  gate  has 
recently  been  placed  here,  and  the  old  gate,  sm'mounted  by  the 
arms  of  Sixtns  IV . ,  pulled  down.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fact 
of  his  having  restored  the  Arco  di  Trevi  close  to  this  is  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  on  bis  portrait  in  the  Vatican  by  Melozzo  da 
Forli.  His  arms  are  to  be  seen  over  a  picturesque  little  doorway  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  has  destroyed  the  hand- 
some Palazzo  Piombino,  on  the  tine  of  the  Corso,  where  it  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Porticus  Vipsania,  burnt  A.D.  80. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Coloima  and  CkMrso  is  the  Palazzo 
Chigi,  begun  in  1526  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  finished  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  It  contains  several  good  pictures,  but  is  seldom  shown.^ 
The  library — Biblioteca  Ghisiana — is  open  on  Thursdays  from  10  to 
12.  Prince  Chigi  recently  s<^d  to  the  firm  of  Colnaghi  fen:  316,000 
lire  the  second-rate  Botticelli,  *  La  Vergine  col  Bambino  benedioente 
Tofferta  d'nn  Angelo,'  and  was  condemned  by  an  iniquitous  court 
to  pay  the  whole  sum  to  the  Treasury  as  a  fine ! 

The  most  remarkable  members  of  the  family  of  Chigi  have  been 
the  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  who  lived  so  sumptuously  at  the  Fame- 
sina,  and  Fabio  Chigi,  who  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VII.,  and  who  long  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family,  saying  that  the  poor  were  the  only 
relations  he  would  acknowledge,  and,  like  Christ,  he  did  not  wish 
for  any  nearer  ones.  To  keep  himself  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of 
earthly  grandeur,  this  Pope,  like  Dr.  Donne  and  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
always  kept  a  coffin  in  his  room,  and  drank  out  of  a  cup  shaped  like 
a  skull.     Unfortunately  he  had  a  mania  for  restorati(m. 

One  of  the  ridiculous  plans  of  the  Municipality  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Roman  grandeur  has  been  the  erection  of  a  glass-gallery  on 
the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  pulled  down  for  the  purpose,  in 
imitation  of  that  at  Milan,  but,  fortunately,  funds  have  hitherto 
been  wanting,  and  the  site  remains  attractive  to  idlers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  stands  the  Ck>himii,  which  was  found 
on  the  Monte  Citorio  in  1709,  having  been  originally  erected 
by  the  senate  and  people  A.D.  176,  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  fiather  of  Commodus. 
It  is  surrounded  by  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  conquest  of  the 
Marcomanni.  One  of  these  has  long  been  an  especial  object  of 
interest,  from  being  supposed  to  represent  a  divinity  (Jupiter  f) 
sending  rain  to  the  troops,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  Cluristian 
legion  from  Mitylene.  Busebius  gives  the  story/ stating  that  the 
piety  of  these  Christians  induced  the  emperor  to  ask  their  prayers 

I  It  is  perhaps  more  worth  while  to  visit  the  Pftlazso  Chi^  ftt  Ariecfn,  near 
Albimo,  which  retains  its  stamped  leather  han^ngs  and  much  of  its  old 
Xnmitnre.  Here  may  be  seen,  assembled  in  one  room,  the  portraits  ol  the 
twelve  nieces  of  Alexander  VII.,  who  were  so  enelianted  when  their  uncle 
was  made  Pope,  that  they  all  took  the  veil  immediately  to  please.him* 
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A  tiny  figure  of  Christ  on  the  otobs  on  the  flntings  of  the  fourth 
column  oh  the  left,  proves  that,  like  almost  Hi  other  pagan 
buildings,  this  temple  at  some  period  or  other  was  converted  to 
Christian  purposes.  It  is  worth  while  to  enter  the  courtyard  ii^ 
order  to  look  back  and  observe  the  immense  masses  of  stone 
above  the  entrance,  part  of  the  ancient  temple,  which  are  here 
uncovered.  Burned  in  the  fire  of  Titus,  it  re-arose  under  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus.  It  stood  within  a  spacious  square  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  great  colonnade,  named  after  the  Argonauts. 

*  The  fifteen  provinces  and  fourteen  trophies  belonging  to  the  north  side  of 
the  temple  have  all  been  accounted  for.  .  .  .  Three  provinces  and  two 
trophies  have  mio;rated  to  Naples  Tvith  the  rest  of  the  Famese  marbles,  one 
has  been  left  behind  in  the  portico  of  the  Famese  palace,  five  provinces  and 
four  trophies  are  in  the  Palazzo  del  Conservator],  two  are  in  the  Palazzo 
Odescalchi,  one  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  two  pieces  of  the  entablature  are  nsed 
as  a  rustic  seat  in  the  Giardino  delle  Tre  Pile  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  has 
been  used  in  the  restoration  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine.'— Z«netant. 

Near  the  Piazza  de  Pietra  the  foundations  of  an  early  mediaeval 
church,  S.  Stefano  del  TruUo,  were  found  in  1878,  the  whole 
church  appearing  to  have  been  built  with  material  plundered 
from  the  Temple  of  Neptune  and  the  Arch  of  Claudius  which 
crossed  the  Corso  near  the  Piazza  Sciarra. 

Close  to  this,  behind  the  Palazzo  Cini,  in  the  Piazza  Orfanelli,  is 
(R.)  the  Teatro  Capranica,  occupying  part  of  a  palace  of  c.  1350, 
with  French  gothic  windows,  some  open  still,  some  closed  in. 
The  opposite  church,  S.  Maria  in  Aqulro,  recalls  by  its  name 
the  column  of  the  Equiria,  celebrated  in  ancient  annals  as  the 
place  where  certain  games  and  horse-races  called  Equirria,  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  Mars,  and  instituted  by  Romulus,  were 
celebrated,  Feb.  27.  It  is  likely  to  be  removed.  The  church  was 
founded  c.  400,  but  was  rebuilt  under  Francesco  da  Volterra  in 
1590.  8.  Maria  in  Aqniro  was  sometimes  called  *■  Ad  Arcum  Pieta- 
tis,'  in  reference  to  a  memorial  arch,  to  which  the  favourite  legend 
of  the  justice  of  Trajan  was  transferred  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
probably  on  account  of  a  sculpture  existing  here,  and  representing 
a  suppliant  nation  at  the  feet  of  an  emperor,  which  was  mistaken 
for  the  widow  of  the  legend. 

*  In  this  place,  upon  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  ready  in  his  chariot  to 
<jo  forth  to  war,  a  poor  widow  fell  at  his  feet,  weeping  and  crying,  •*  O  my 
lord,  before  thou  goest,  let  me  have  justice.**  And  he  promised  her  that  on 
his  return  be  would  do  her  full  right ;  but  she  said,  *'  Peradventure  thou 
Shalt  die  first."  This  considering,  the  emperor  leapt  from  his  chariot,  and 
held  his  consistory  on  the  spot.  And  the  woman  said,  **  I  had  one  only  son, 
and  a  young  man  hath  slain  him.'*  Upon  this  saying  the  emperor  gave  sen- 
tence. **  The  murderer,**  said  he,  " shall  die,  he  shall  not  live.*'  "Thy  son, 
then,**  said  she,  **  shall  die,  for  it  is  he  that,  playing  with  my  son,  hath  slain 
him/*  But  when  he  wBa  led  to  death,  the  woman  sighed  aloud  and  said, 
'*  Let  the  young  man  that  is  to  die  be  given  unto  me  in  the  stead  of  my  sou : 
BO  shall  I  be  recompensed,  else  X  shall  never  confess  that  I  have  had  full 
right."  This  therefore  was  done,  and  the  woman  departed  with  rich  gifts 
from  the  emperor.'—'  Mirabifia  Orbit  Rofmas^  Bnff.  Vert.  €/F.  M.  Nieholt, 

A  small  increase  of  width  in  the  Corso  is  now  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Piazza  Sciarra.    The  street  which  turns  off  hence  (Via 
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delle  Muratte,  on  the  left)  leads  to  the  Fountain  oi  Trevl,  erected 
in  1735  by  lliccol6  Salvi  for  Clement  XII.  The  statue  of  Neptune 
is  by  Pietro  Bracci. 

*  The  fonntaiu  of  Trevi  di*aws  its  precious  water  from  a  source  far  beyond 
tbe  walls,  whence  it  flows  hitberward  throug*!]  old  subterranean  aqueducts, 
and  sparkles  forth  as  pare  as  the  virgin  who  first  led  Agrippa  to  its  well- 
springs  by  her  father's  door.  In  the  design  of  the  fountain,  some  sculptor  of 
Bernini's  school  has  ^one  absolutely  mad,  in  marble.  It  is  a  great  palace- 
front,  with  niches  and  many  bas-reliefs,  out  of  wltich  looks  Agrtppa's  legen- 
dary virgin,  and  several  of  the  allegoric  sisterhood :  while  at  the  base 
appears  Neptune  with  his  floundering  steeds  and  tritons  blowing  their  horns 
about  him,  and  twenty  other  artificial  fantasies,  which  the  calm  moonlight 
soothes  into  better  taste  than  is  native  to  them.  And,  after  all,  it  is  as  mas-mfl- 
cent  a  piece  of  work  as  ever  human  skill  contrived.  At  the  foot  of  the  palatial 
facade  is.  strewn,  with  careful  art  and  ordered  regularity,  a  broad  and  broken 
heap  of  massive  rock,  looking  as  if  it  may  have  lain  there  since  the  deluge. 
Over  a  central  precipice  falls  tlie  water,  in  a  semicircular  cascade ;  and  from 
a  hundred  crevices,  on  all  sides,  snowy  Jets  gush  up,  and  streams  spout  out  of 
the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  stone  monsters,  and  fall  in  glistening  drops ;  while 
other  rivulets,  that  have  run  wild,  come  leaping  from  one  rude  step  to 
another,  over  stones  that  are  mossy,  shining,  and  green  with  sedge,  because, 
in  a  century  of  their  wild  play,  Nature  has  adopted  the  fountain  of  Trevi, 
with  all  its  elaborate  devices,  for  her  own.  Finally,  the  water,  tumbling, 
^karkling,  and  dashing,  with  joyous  haste  and  never-ceasing  murmur,  pours 
itself  into  a  great  marble  Imsin  and  reservoir,  and  fills  it  with  a  quivering 
tide ;  on  which  is  seen,  continually,  a  snowy  semicircle  of  momentary  foam 
from  tbe  principal  cascade,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  snowpoiuts  from  smaller 
jets.  Tbe  basin  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  piasza,  whence  flights  of 
steps  descend  to  its  border.  A  boat  might  float  and  make  mimic  voyages  on 
this  artificial  lake. 

*  In  the  daytime  there  is  hardly  a  livlier  scene  in  Home  than  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fountain  of  Trevi ;  for  the  piazza  is  then  filled  with  stalls  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  dealers,  chestnut-roasters,  cigar- vendors,  and  other  people 
whose  i>etty  and  wandering  traflQc  is  transacted  in  the  open  air.  It  is  likewise 
thronged  with  idlers,  lounging  over  the  iron  railing,  and  with  forestieri^  who 
come  hither  to  see  the  famous  fountain.  Here,  also,  are  men  with  buckets, 
urchins  with  cans,  and  maidens  (a  picture  as  old  as  the  patriarchal  times) 
bearing  their  pitchers  upon  their  heads.  For  the  water  of  Trevi  is  in  request, 
far  and  wide,  as  the  most  refreshing  draught  for  feverish  lips,  the  pleasantest 
to  mingle  with  wine,  and  the  wholesomest  to  drink,  in  its  native  purity,  that 
can  anywhere  be  found.  But,  at  midnight,  the  piasza  is  a  »>Utude ;  and  it  is 
a  delight  Uf  behold  this  untameable  water,  sporting  by  itself  in  the  moon- 
shine, and  compelling  all  the  elaborate  trivialities  of  art  to  assume  a  natural 
aspect,  in  accordance  with  its  own  powerful  simplicity.  Tradition  goes,  that 
a  parting  draught  at  the  fountain  of  Trevi  ensures  a  traveller's  return  to 
Borne,  whatever  obstacles  and  improbabilities  may  seem  to  beset  him.*— 
Bawthome. 

In  this  piazsa  is  the  handsome  front  of  8.  Karia  in  TriTio, 
formerly  S.  Maria  in  Fomica,  erected  by  Cardinal  Mazann,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  church  built,  according  to  popular  tradition,  by 
Belisarius — as  is  told  by  an  inscription : — 

*  Hanc  vlr  patrlcius  Belisarius  urbis  amicus 
Ob  eulpae  veniom  condidit  ecclesiam^ 
Hanc,  idcirco,  i)edem  qui  sacram  ponis  in  aedem 
Ut  miseretur  eum  saepe  precare  Deum.* 

The  fault  which  Belisarius  wished  to  expiate  was  the  exile  of  Pope 
Silverius  (A.D.  536),  who  was  starved  to  death  in  the  island  of  Fonza. 
The  crypt  of  SS.  Anastasio  and  Yincenzo,  near  by  (rebuilt  1600), 
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being  the  parish  church  of  the  Qoirinal,  contains  the  entrails  of 
twenty  Popes  (removed^  for  embalmment)  —  from  Sixtns  V.  to 
Pius  VIII. — who  died  in  the  Palace  !  The  urns  are  placed  in  a 
vault  below  and  behind  the  high  altar  ;  on  the  left  of  the  apse  is  a 
monument  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  on  the  right  is  a  tablet 
recording  the  names  of  the  Popes  who  left  so  singular  a  bequest  to 
the  church.  The  bones  and  their  hearts  were  bequeathed  to  other 
churches. 

The  little  church  near  the  opposite  comer  of  the  piazza  is  that  of 
The  Crociferi,  and  was  served  till  quite  lately  by  the  venerable  Don 
Giovanni  Merlini,  Father  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  and  the  personal  friend  of  its  founder,  Gaspare  del  Buffalo. 

The  fountain  of  Trevi  occupies  one  end  of  the  gigantic  Palazio 
PoU,  partly  rebuilt  in  1886,  and  formerly  celebratea  for  the  various 
collections  of  the  jeweller,  Gastellani.  Some  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  the  large  red  house  opposite  the  fountain,  by  the  courtesy  of  Signor 
Castellani. 

*  Castellani  est  rhomme  qui  a  reasuscit^  la  bijouterie  romaiae.  Son  escalier, 
tapis8^  d'inscriptiona  et  de  bas-reliefs  antiques,  fait  croire  que  nons  entrons 
dans  nn  mns^e.  Un  jenne  marchand  anasi  6rudit  qae  les  areta^olog^aes  fait 
voir  nne  collection  de  bijoux  anciens  de  toutes  les  ^poques,  depuis  les  origines 
de  TEtrurie  jnsqu'an  sitele  de  Constantin.  C'est  la  source  06  Oaatellani  pulse 
les  ^I^ments  d'un  art  uouvcau  qui  d^tr6nera  avant  diz  ans  la  pacotille  du 
Palais-Boyal.'— ^&out, '  Home  CorUemporaine.* 

*  O'est  en  s'inspirant  des  pimres  retronv^os  dans  les  tombes  de  rKtnirie,  des 
bracelets  et  des  coUiera  dont  se  paraient  les  femmes  ^trusqnes  et  sabines,  que 
M.  Gastellani,  gnid6  par  le  goClt  savant  et  ingeuienx  d'an  bomme  qui  porte 
dignement  Tancicn  nom  de  Caetani,  a  introduit  dans  la  bijouterie  un  style 
k  la  fois  classiqne  et  nouvoau.  Parmi  les  artistes  les  plus  oii>^iQaux  de  Boid« 
sont  certainement  les  orf^vrcs  Castellani  et  D.  Mignele  Caetani,  due  de 
Sermoneta.*— -4wip^«,  Hist.  Rom.  i.  388. 

The  Cassa  di  Risparmio,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Caff^  Veneziano,  the  oldest  caff6  in  Rome  (closed  1868),  fre- 
quented by  Metastasio,  Monti,  Rossini,  &c. 

The  PalasBO  Sciarra  (on  L.  of  the  Corso,  beyond  the*  Modem 
Hotel),  built  in  1603  from  designs  of  Flaminio  Fonzio,  with  an 
admirable,  but  later,  portico,  contains,  or  ccmtained,  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  upon  which  no  ordinary  visitor  has  looked  since  the  change 
of  Goveramenl,  in  consequence  of  an  iniquitous  attempt  made  by 
the  authorities  to  appropriate  them  for  the  State.  These  pictures 
are  or  were  the  private  property  of  Prince  Sciarra.  They  were 
(Mriglnally  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  where  Miss  Berry  ^  describes 
them  in  1784,  but  came  to  the  family  of  Sciarra  when  the  Barberini 
pictures  were  divided  between  two  heiresses.  The  six  celebrated 
gems  of  the  gallery,  now  believed  to.  be  taken  out  of  Italy,  were : — 

Fra  Bartolommeo  or  Fra  Pactino.  The  Holy  Family.   Sometimes  ascribed 

to  Mariotto  AlbertiBelli. 
RaffaeUe.    The  Violin  Player  (the  improvisatore  Andrea  Marone  of 

Brescia  ?)   This  picture  is  attributed  to  Sebastiano  del  Fiombo.. 
-  'Cb/mffom'^'   "Vhe  CknnbleM. 

1  Jouruato. 
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by  Cardinal  Ludovisi.  Though  uninteresting,  its  proportions  are 
singularly  noble  ;  the  fafade,  of  1685,  is  by  Algardi.  This  church 
contains  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XV.  (Alessandro  Ludovisi,  1621-23)» 
and  that  of  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  both  sculptured  by  Le  Oros.  Beneath 
are  the  remains  of  the  Aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Vergine. 

*  In  S.  Ig^nnzlo  is  the  chapel  of  San  Lui^i  Gonzaga,  on  whom  not  a  few  of 
the  young  Boman  damsels  look  with  something  of  the  same  kind  of  admira- 
tion as  did  Clytie  on  ApoUo,  whom  he  and  S.  Sebastian,  these  two  yonng, 
beautiful,  graceful  saints,  very  fairly  represent  in  Christian  mythology.  His 
festa  &ll8  in  June,  and  then  his  altar  is  embosomed  in  flowers,  arranged  with 
exquisite  taste  :  and  a  pile  of  letters  may  be  seen  at  its  foot,  written  to  the 
ssint  by  yonng  men  and  maidens,  and  directed  to  Paradiso.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  burnt  unread,  except  by  &in  Luigi,  who  must  find  singular  petitions  in 
these  pretty  little  missives,  tied  up  now  with  a  green  ribbon,  expressive  of 
hope  ;  now  with  a  red  one,  emblematic  of  love,  or  whatever  other  significant 
colour  the  writer  may  prefer.* — *  Mademoiiette  Mori.* 

The  frescoes  on  the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  the  Padre  Pozzi. 

*  Amid  the  many  distinguished  men  whom  the  Jesuits  sent  forth  to  every 
region  of  the  world,  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  artist,  nnleas  it 
be  the  Father  Pozzi,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  perspective,  and  who  used  his 
skill  less  as  an  artist  than  a  conlurer,  to  produce  such  illusions  as  make  the 
vulgar  stare ;— to  make  the  impalpable  to  the  grasp  appear  as  palpable  to  the 
vision  ;  the  near  seem  distant,  the  distant  near  :  the  unreal,  real ;  to  cheat 
the  eye ;  to  dazzle  the  sense ;— all  this  has  Father  Pozzi  most  cunningly 
achieved  in  the  Gesii  and  Sant*  Ignazio  at  Borne :  but  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  better  than  this.  I  wearied  of  his  altar-pieces  and  of  bis  wonderful 
roofs  "miich  pretend  to  be  no  roofs  at  all.  Scheme,  tricks,  and  deceptions  in 
art  should  all  be  kept  for  the  theatre.  It  appeared  to  me  nothing  less  than 
profane  to  introduce  sham*  into  the  temples  of  God.'— iffv.  Jamemn, 

On  the  left  of  the  Corso^opposite  the  handsome  Palazzo  Simon- 
etti— is  the  Ohurch  of  S.  Marcello  (Pope,  308-10), i  containing  some 
interesting  modern  monuments  and  a  rich  panelled  vault.  Among 
them  are  those  of  Pierre  Gilles,  the  traveller  (ob.  1555),  and  of 
the  Snglish  Cardinal  Weld.  Here  also,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the 
famous  and  liberal  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  is  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  his  beloved  younger  brother,  Marchese  Andrea  ConsalvL 
Their  monument,  by  Rinaldi,  tells  that  here  repose  the  bodies  of 
two  brothers — 

'  Qui  cum  slngulari  amore  dnm  vivebant 
Se  mutuo  dllexissent 
Gorpore  etlam  sua 
Una  eademque  urna  condi  voluere.* 

Here  are  the  masterpieces  which  made  the  reputation  of  Pierino 
dd  Vaga  (1501-47).  In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  are  the  cherubs, 
whose  graceful  movements  and  exquisite  flesh  tints  Vasari  declares 
to  have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  axtist  in  fresco.  In  the  chapel  of 
t^e  Cmcifiz  (3rd  L.)  is  the  Creation  of  Sve,  which  is  even  more 
beautiful. 

1  The  name  of  Pope— Popo— originally  belonging  to  all  teachers,  was  first 
applied  to  Pope  Blarcellus  (▲.!>.  9K)  in  the  letter  of  a  deacon ;  but  it  was  not 
till  400  A.D.  that  the  Bishops  of  Borne  took  it  formally,  and  for  a  permanence. 
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Camillo  de  Lellis,  the  Blessed  Leonardo  di  Porto-Hanrizio,  the 
Venerable  Pietro  Bema,  and  others. 

*  Ignace,  Francois  Borg;ia,  ont  pass^  ]>ar  id.  Lenr  sonvenir  plane,  ^omme 
on  enconrag^meut  et  ane  Mn^dietion,  mr  oes  nlles  oil  Oa  prnid^rent  wolx 
Etudes,  snr  ces  chaires  oti  pent-Mre  retentdt  lenr  parole,  sur  cea  nuxleBteB 
cellules  qa*ils  ont  babitteB.  A  la  fln  da  aeizitaie  sitele,  lea  Ahym  dn  coU^ire 
Remain  perdirent  nn  de  lenrs  condiaciples  que  sa  douce  am^nitd  et  ses  vertna 
ang^liquea  airaient  rendu  Tobjet  d'unaffectueux  reepect.  .  Ce  jeunehomme 
avait  6t^  pagfe  de  Philippe  11. ;  il  4tait  alli6  aux  maisonB  royalee  d'Aatriche, 
de  Bourbon  et  de  Lorraine.  Male  au  milieu  de  ces  illusions  d'une  srraode  Tie, 
sous  ce  brillant  costume  de  oour  qui  semblait  lui  promettre  honnenrs  et 
fortune,  il  ne  yoyait  jamais  que  la  pieuse  figrnre  de  sa  m&re  a^nouiII4e  au 
pled  des  antels,  et  priant  pour  lui.  A  peine  &g:6  de  seize  ans,  il  s'^happe  de 
Madrid,  il  yient  Irapper  h  la  porte  du  ooll^g-e  Bomain,  et  demande  place, 
au  dortoir  et  k.  T^tude,  pour  Louis  GonBas:ue,  fils  dn  comte  de  Castiglionew 
Pendant  sept  ans,  Louis  donna  dans  eette  maison  le  tonchant  exemple  d'une 
vie  celeste  ;  puis  ses  jours  dielinirent,  comme  parle  I'Bcriture ;  il  avait  assez 
v^cu.'—C^mmc,  *Rome  Chritien'M*  ii.  211. 

The  books  stolen  from  the  monasteries  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
were  stacked  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  CoUegio  Bomano,  in  the 
charge  of  a  single  porter,  who  was  only  discovered  to  be  selling 
them  as  waste-paper  when  a  student  found  that  the  butter  which 
he  bought  in  Piazza  Navona  was  wrapped  up  in  an  autograph 
letter  of  Columbus !  This  now  constitutes  the  Vittorio  Enunanuele 
Library. 

The  Via  del  CoUegio  Bomano  passes  over  the  site  of  the  greafc 
temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  The  obelisks  of  the  Pantheon  and  Villa 
Mattel  came  from  hence,  as  well  as  the  statue  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Braocio  Nuovo,  and  many  curious  Egyptian  relics. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  right  of  the  Corso,  the  Church  of  S.  MarU 
in  Via  Lata,  which  was  founded  by  Serglus  I.  in  the  eighth  century, 
but  twice  rebuilt — ^by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485,  and  the  second  time 
under  Alexander  VII.  in  1662,  when  the  fa9ade  and  portico  were 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

In  tbis  church  *  they  still  i^ow  a  little  chapel  in  which,  as  hath  been 
handed  down  from  the  first  agres,  8.  Luke  the  Evangelist  wrote,  and  painted 
the  eifigry  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.'— &e  Jame9<m*8  *  Sacred  AH*  p.  155. 

The  subterranean  church  is  shown  as  the  house  in  which  S.  Paul 
is  held  to  have  lodged  with  the  Centurion  when  he  was  in  Rome.  It 
has  been  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  Martialis,  whom  tradition 
identifies  with  the  child  who  was  blessed  by  the  Divine  Master, 
when  He  said,  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,*  and  whOi 
ever  after  a  faithful  follower  of  Christ,  bore  the  basket  of  bread 
and  fishes  in  the  wilderness,  and  served  at  table  during  the  Last 
Supper.  This  site,  however,  was  occupied  by  the  Septa  Julia 
until  A.D.  80.  , 

*  And  when  we  came  to  Bome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard :  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him. 

*  And  when  they  had  appointed  him  a  day,  there  came  many  to  him  into 
his  lodging  :  to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  per- 
suading them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moees  and  ont  of  the 
prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.  .  .  . 

*  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all 
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ton—"  not  peace,  but  a  aword  '*~the  dlTialon  whieh  has  reaiilted  ever  aiiioe, 
when  the  Truth  of  Gkxl  has  encountered,  side  by  side,  earnest  conTlction  with 
worldly  indifference,  honest  investigation  with  bigoted  |irejndice,  tmsCfnl 
faith  with  the  pride  of  scepticism.  After  a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  the 
nnbelieylng  portion  departed  ;  bnt  not  nntll  S.  Paul  had  warned  them,  in  one 
last  address,  that  they  were  bringing  npon  themselves  that  awfnl  doom  of 
judicial  blindness  which  was  denounced  in  their  own  Scriptures  against 
obstinate  unbelievers;  that  the  salvation  which  they  rejected  would  be 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  the  inheritance  they  renounced  would  be  given 
to  the  Qentiles.  The  sentence  with  which  he  gave  emphasis  to  this  solemn 
warning  was  that  passage  in  Isaiah  which,  recurring  thus  with  solemn  force 
at  the  very  close  of  the  Apostolic  history,  seems^to  bring  very  strikingly 
together  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  and  to  connect  the  ministry  of 
our  Lord  with  that  of  His  Apostles :  **  Go  unto  this  people  and  say :  Hearing 
ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  shall  not 
I>ercelve :  for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are-dull 
of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.*' 

* .  .  .  During  the  long  delay  of  his  trial  8.  Paul  was  not  reduced,  as  he  had 
been  at  Caesaroa,  to  a  forced  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  permitted 
the  freest  intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a  house 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  congregation  which  flocked  together  to 
listen  to  his  teaching.  The  freest  scope  was  given  to  his  labours,  consistent 
with  the  military  custody  under  which  he  was  placed.  We  are  told,  in  Ian- 
guage  peculiarly  emphatic,  that  his  teaching  was  subjected  to  no  restraint 
whatever.  And  that  which  seemed  at  first  to  impede,  must  really  have 
deepened  the  impression  of  his  eloquence :  for  who  could  see  without  emotion 
that  venerable  form  subjected  by  iron  linlcs  to  the  coarse  control  of  the  soldier 
who  stood  beside  him  ?  how  often  must  the  tears  of  the  assembly  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  upraising  of  that  fettered  hand,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
chain  which  checked  Its  energetic  action ! 

*  Amongst  the  rest  of  S.  Paurs  companions  at  this  time  there  were  two 
whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  honourable  title  of  his  "fellow-prisoners.** 
One  of  these  is  Aristarchus^  the  other  Epaphras.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
we  know  that  bo  was  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonlca,  one  of  "  Paul*8  com- 
panions in  travel,'*  whose  life  was  endangered  by  the  mob  at  Ephesus,  and 
who  embarked  with  8.  Paul  at  Caesarea  when  he  set  sail  from  Home.  The 
other,  Epaphras,  was  a  Colossian,  who  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Philip- 
pian  Epaphroditus,  another  of  8.  Paul's  fellow-labourers  during  this  time.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  exact  sense  these  two  disciples  were  peculiarly 
/^low-prisoners  of  8.  Paul.  Perhaps  it  only  implies  that  they  dwelt  in  his 
house,  which  was  also  his  prison. 

*  But  of  all  the  disciples  now  ministering  to  8.  Paul  at  Some,  none  has  a 
greater  interest  than  the  fugitive  Asiatic  slave  Onesimns.  He  belonged  to  a 
Christian  named  Philemon,  a  member  of  the  Colossian  Church.  But  he  had 
robbed  his  master,  and  fled  from  Colosse,  and  at  last  found  his  way  to  Bome. 
Here  he  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  had  confessed  to  8.  Paul 
his  sins  against  his  master.'— Cony6ear0  and  Howaon^  ^Life  cf  S.  Paul* 

'  Bome  contained  on  the  same  day  within  her  walls  such  men  as  Sophonius 
Tigelllnus,  Nero,  Seneca,  Thrasea,  Paetus,  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  ;  gradations  of 
human  nature,  from  the  devilish  worshipper  of  sensuality  to  the  worshipper 
of  the  Ideal  in  the  crown  of  thorns.  They  might  have  trodden  the  pavement 
of  the  Forum  at  the  same  moment.  And  while  the  court  Epicureans,  who 
made  beauty  as  independent  of  morality  as  a  later  age  would  have  made 
religious  faith  independent  of  reason,  held  their  wild  revels  on  the  Palatine, 
in  the  Ghetto  of  that  time  walked  the  poor  tent-maker  from  CiUcla,  look- 
ing compasnlonately  on  these  orgies  of  the  flesh— for  he  felt  their  might 
in  his  own  frame — and  absorbed  In  the  great  mystery  of  salvation,  the  anni- 
hilation of  sin,  and  the  reunion  of  erring  mankind  to  a  spiritual  body  in  the 
true  ideal  of  beauty,  the  Pirst-bom  of  the  creation.*— rflWor  Rydherg. 

A  fountain  in  the  crypt  is  shown,  as  having  miracalously  sprung 
up  in  answer  to.the  prayers  of  S.  Paul,  that  he  might  have  where^ 
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withal  to  baptize  his  disciples.  At  the  end  of  the  crypt  are  som 
large  blocks  of  peperino,  said  to  be  remains  of  the  arch  erected  b 
the  senate  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  and  destroyed  by 
Innocent  VIII.  The  remains  nnder  the  Palazzo  Doria  belong  to  the 
Septa  Julia,  covered  porticoes  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people 
during  the  votings,  begun  by  Julius  Caesar^  and  finished  by 
Agrippa  in  27  B.c.^ 

On  the  side  of  the  Via  Lata,  opposite  the  church,  is  a  quaint  little 
fountain  of  a  man  with  a  barrel,  whence  pours  the  water ;  removed 
from  the  Corso  in  1872. 

Far  along  the  right  side  of  the  Corso  now  extends  the  fagade  of 
the  immense  and  beautifuUy-kept  Palano  Doria,  built  by  Valvas- 
8ori  (the  front  towards  the  CoUegio  Romano  being  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  and  that  towards  the  Piazza  Yenezia  by  Amati). 

*  The  Doria  Palace  is  almost  two-thirds  the  size  of  S.  Peter's,  and  within  the 
ground  plan  of  S.  Peter's  the  Colisenm  could  stand.  It  nsed  to  be  said  that  a 
thousand  persons  lived  under  the  roof  outside  of  the  gallery  and  the  private 
apartments,  which  alone  surpass  in  extent  the  majority  of  royal  residences. 
.  .  .  One  often  hears  foreig^n  visitors,  ignorant  of  the  real  size  of  palaces  in 
Rome,  observe  with  contempt,  that  the  Roman  princes  let  their  palaces.  It 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  inqnlre  what  use  could  be  made  of  such  buildings 
if  they  were  not  let,  or  how  any  family  could  be  expected  to  inhabit  a  thou- 
sand rooms.'— J?*.  Marion  Crawford, 

The  Picture  Oallery  (open  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  10  to 
2 — on  fasts  the  day  following)  is  reached  from  the  Piazza  del 
Collegio  Romano,  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  and  is  on  the  primo 
piano.  It  contains  a  few  fine  works,  partly  collected  by  Olympic 
Maidalchini,  partly  acquired  in  the  time  of  the  great  Andrea  Doria, 
and  brought. to  Rome  from  Genoa.  Amongst  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  but  removed  to  the  private  apartments,  are — 

SelMuitlano  del  Plomlio.  (Celebrated  for  his  power  of  making  use 
of  all  the  tints  of  the  same  colour,  which  is  especially  shown  in  this 
picture.)    Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria. 

A  portrait  by  Bromino  is  said  to  represent  Gianetto  Doria. 

The  pictures  are  iU  restored.  Following  the  galleries,  we  may 
notice : — 

Algardi.  Bust  of  Olympia  Maidalchini  Pamfili,  the  sister-in-law  of 
Innocent  X.,  who  ruled  Rome  in  his  time,  and  built  the  Villa  Doria 
Pamfili  for  her  son. 

196.  Holbein  f    Portrait  of  a  man  holding  a  carnation  (1645). 

208.  Holbein  f    Female  Portrait. 

*68.  Claude  Lorraine.    The  Hill. 

*  The  foreground  of  the  picture  of  '*  The  jVIill "  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and 
perfect  forest  scenery,  with  a  dance  of  peasants  by  a  brook-side ;  quite  enough 
subject  to  form,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  impressive  and  complete  picture. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  we  have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life  ;  a 
man  with  some  bulls  and  goats  tumbling  head  foremost  into  the  water,  owing 
to  some  sudden  paralytic  affection  of  all  their  legs.  Even  this  group  is  one 
too  many :  the  shepherd  had  no  business  to  drive  his  flock  so  near  the  dancers, 
and  the  dancers  will  certainly  frighten  the  cattle.  But  when  we  look  farther 
into  the  picture,  our  feelings  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  by  the  nn- 

*  ■      .    .11. —  '   ■ 

'  Cicero,  Ad  Att.  v.  16.  '  Dion  Cass.  liii.  23. 
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expected  appearance,  amidst  thiii«  pastoral  and  mnslcal,  of  tbe  military ;  a 
number  of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  on  hobby-horses,  with  a  leader  on  loot, 
apparently  enconragring-  them  to  make  an  immediate  and  decisiye  chaise  on 
the  mosioians.  Beyond  the  soldiere  is  a  circular  temple,  in  exceedingly  bad 
repair ;  and  close  beside  it,  bnilt  against  its  rery  walls,  a  neat  water-mill  in 
fall  work ;  by  the  mill  flows  a  large  river  with  a  weir  across  it.  .  .  .  At  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  water-side  stands  a  city,  composed  of  twen^- 
flve  ronnd  towers  and  a  pyramid.  Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge ; 
beyond  the  bridge,  part  of  the  Campagnii,  with  fragments  of  aqnedncts; 
beyond  the  Campagna  the  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  left,  the  cascades  of 
Tivoli. 

'  This  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  **  ideal  '*  landscape  : 
i.e.  a  gronp  of  the  artist's  studies  from  nature,  individually  spoiled,  selected 
with  such  opposition  of  character  as  may  ensure  their  neutralising  each 
other's  effect,  and  united  with  sufllcient  unnaturalness  and  violence  of  associa- 
tion to  ensure  their  producing  a  general  sensation  of  the  impossible.*— i2tMJbin*« 
*  Modem  Painters.* 

*■  Many  painters  take  a  particular  spot  and  sketch  it  to  perfection ;  but 
Claude  was  convinced  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauty.  Neither  did  he  like  exhibiting  in  his  pictures  accidents  of  nature. 
He  professed  to  portray  the  style  of  general  nature,  and  so  his  pictures  were 
a  composition  of  the  various  drafts  which  he  had  previously  made  from 
beautiful  scenes  and  prospects.'— fiVr  J.  Beynoldt. 

78.  Anntboie  CarcLcei.    Assumption.    A  lunette. 

72.  Claude  Lorraine.     Landscape,  with   Mercury  stealing   the  oxen  of 
Apollo. 

1S4.  St^ano  di  OiofMinni.    Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

Bernini.    Bust  of  Innocent  X.  (with  whose  wealth  this  palace  was 
built),  In  porphyry,  with  a  bronze  head. 

403.  Btafflaelle.  *  Bartolo  and  Baldo  '—the  Venetians  Beazzano  and  Nava- 
gero,  painted  in  Rome,  April  1616.  > 

118.  TelasqveE.  Portrait  of  Innocent  X.— Gio  Battista  Pamfill  (1644-45)— 
*ruomo  dair  aspetto  tetrice  e  saturnino,'  as  Giovanni  Glustiniani, 
the  Venetian  ambasBador,  wrote  of  him.  *  Un  Papa  buono  iter  le 
donne,'  Is  the  description  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberlni.  The 
letter  in  the  Poi>e's  hand  is  signed  Diego  di  Velasquez.  This  is  the 
finest  portrait  in  Rome. 

886.  Titian  f    Portrait. 

116.  Ignoto.    Niccolaus  Macclavellus,  Historiar  Scriptor. 

Sola  11.  is  decorated  with  mirrors,  and  statues  of  no  especial 
merit.  Hence  four  rooms,  with  indifferent  pictures,  lead  to  a 
Cahinet  containing  busts  of  Philippe,  Prince  Doria,  his  wife  (Lady 
Mary  Talbot),  and  her  sister  Gwendolen,  the  saintly  Princess 
Borghese.     Returning  we  enter 

Sola  IIL— 

439.  Andrea  del  Sarto.    The  Virgin  and  Child  and  6.  Giovanni.    A  good 

picture,  badly  retouched  and  greyed. 
161.  GarofcUo  (1619).    The  Meetln£r  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
296.  Outdo  Reni.    Madonna  and  Sleeping  Child. 

The  Qreat  Hall  contains  in  the  centre  a  Centaur  in  rosso-antioo, 
found  in  the  villa  of  Pompey  at  Albano.  On  the  walls  hang 
four  fine  tapestries.  Round  the  walls  are  four  sarcophagi,  with 
reliefs  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  the  story  of  Marsyas,  Endymion 


1  Letter  of  Bembo  to  Cardinal  Dovizlo  da   Bibblena,  referring   to  the 
presence  of  the  two  Venetians  in  Rome. 
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fortress  of  the  Goloima  &mily — so  celebrated  in  mediaeval  warfare 
with  the  Orsini  and  Caetani — of  which  one  lofty  tower  stiU  remains 
standing  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  adjoining.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
the  family  took  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  Column  of  Trajan — 
La  Colonna. 

The  Gallery,  shown  from  11  to  3  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
can  only  now  be  entered  at  No.  17  Via  deUa  Pilotta — the  pictur- 
esque street  at  the  back  of  the  palace.  Hence  you  at  once 
reach  the  Great  Hall,  a  truly  grand  room,  hung  with  mirrors  and 
painted  with  flowers  by  Mario  de*  Fiori^  and  with  genii  by  MaraUa, 
The  statues  here  are  unimportant.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with 
paintings,  by  Coli  and  OJierardi,  illustrating  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
Oct.  8, 1571,  which  Marc-Antonio  Colonna  assisted  in  gaining.  The 
best  pictures  are  the  family  portraits:  Federigo  Colonna,  Smter- 
numns;  Don  Carlo  Colonna,  Vandyke;  Card.  Pompeio  Colonna, 
Lorenzo  Lotto ;  Vittoria  Colonna,  Muziamo  ;  Lucrezia  Colonna,  Van- 
dyke  (the  best  work  of  the  artist  in  Rome)  ;  Pompeio  Colonna, 
Agoitino  Caracci;  G-iacomo  Sciarra  Colonna,  Giorgione  (?).  We  may 
also  notice  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  Madonna  rescuing  a 
child  from  a  demon,  by  Niccold  d*  Alunno.  Near  the  entrance  are 
some  glorious  old  cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  lapis-lazuli.  On 
the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  bomb  left  on  the 
spot  where  it  fell  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1848.  A  grand 
reception  held  here  in  1902  was  regarded  as  the  finest  function  of 
its  kind  seen  in  Rome  since  1870. 

*  The  Galleria  is  itself  too  brilliant  a  picture  for  the  pictures  which  it  con- 
tains.'—-Por^ytA. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  HaU,  on  the  right,  we  enter — 
The  1st  Boom.     The  ceiling  has  a  fresco,  by  Battoni  and  Lutij  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna,  1417-24) — the  Colon- 
nesi  rise  from  the  grave  bearing  the  column,  the  heraldic  badge  of 
their  race.    The  pictures  include — 

Paolo  Veroneie.  A  portrait. 
Hc^in.  Lorenzo  Colonna. 
Ann.  Caracci.    Peasant  dininu^. 

Titian.  Onuphrio  Pavinio.    (The  Vatican  Librarian  :  bnt  the  inscription  is 
not  genuine.) 
Gwv.  BeUini  ?    S.  Bernard. 

The  3rd  Boom  has  an  interesting  collection  of  the  early  schools, 
including  Madonnas  of  Filippo  Lippi,  Luea  Longhi,  Botticelli^  Gentile 
da  Fabriano  (?),  Innocenzo  da  Imola ;  a  curious  Crucifixion,  by  Jaoopo 
d^Avanzo;  and  a  portrait  of  a  boy  by  CHovanni  Samio,  father  of 
Raffaelle. 

These  lead  into  a  gloomy  old  hall,  containing  the  family  dais, 
and  hung  with  decaying  Colonna  portraits.  Then  come  three  rooms 
covered  with  tapestries,  the  last  containing  a  pretty  statue  of  a  girl,- 
not  often  shown,  sometimes  called  Niobe. 
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*  La  mort  de  Clement  XIY.  est  du  22  Septembre  1774.  A  cette  ^poqne, 
Alphouse  de  Lig^uori  ^tait  ^v&qnc  de  S:iinte-A^-athc  dcs  Goths,  an  royaume 
de  Naples.  Le  22  Septembre,  an  matin,  T^y^qne  tomba  dans  nne  espii^ce  de 
sommeil  l^thargfiqne  aprto  avoir  dit  la  messe,  et,  pendant  yin«rt-qnatre  benres, 
11  demenra  sans  moavement  dans  son  £&utenil.  Bes  servitenrs  s'^tonnant  de 
cet  ^tat,  le  lendemain,  avec  Ini :  '*  Vons  ne  savez  pas,"  lenr  dit-il,  **  qne  j'ai 
assists  le  pape  qne  vient  de  monrir."  Pen  aprte,  la  nonvelle  dn  d^cte  de 
Clement  arriva  k  Sainte  Agathe.'— (?ounftme,  *  ChritienfUy*  11. 302. 

In  1873  the  traditional  grave  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James  the  Less 
(the  *  Apostoli '  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated),  was  opened  during 
its  restoration.  Two  bodies  were  found,  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus, 
of  translucent  marble,  and  have  been  duly  enshrined.^ 

In  the  choir  are  two  beautiful  monuments  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  on  the  left  is  that  with  an  admirable  portrait-statue 
to  Piero  Riario,  the  profligate  and  luxurious  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV., 
ob.  1474,  made  cardinal  at  twenty-five,  who  flaunted  his  mistresses 
in  attire  of  such  costliness  that  even  their  slippers  were  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  On  the  right  is  the  monument,  with  a 
portrait,  of  Cardinal  Baffaello  Riario,  and  beneath  it  the  tomb 
of  Giraud  Auseduno,  who  married  a  niece  of  Pope  Julius  II.  and 
was  maitre-d'hotel  ('familiae  praefectus')  to  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  of  France.  The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  was  re- 
moved from  the  church  in  1702  to  the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining 
CoiLYent,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  General  of  the  Order  of 
•  Minori  Conventual! '  (Black  Friars).  The  altarpiece,  by  Muratori, 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Philip  and  James. 

Against  the  second  pillar  on  the  right  is  a  monument  to  the 
heart  of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski  (buried  in  S.  Peter's),  wife  of 
James  III.,  called  the  Old  Pretender,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription, 
'  Hie  Clementinae  remanent  praecordia,  nam  cor  coelestis  fecit  ne 
superesset  amor.' 

'  Le  rol  d'Angleterre  est  d^vot  k  Vexcks ;  sa  matinee  se  passe  en  pri^res  aux 
Saints- Apdtres,  prto  dn  tombeau  de  sa  femme.'— De  Brosses^  1739. 

Here  also  the  *01d  Pretender'  (Chevalier  de  S.  George)  himself 
lay  in  state  for  five  days,  crowned,  sceptred,  and  in  royal  robes, 
under  a  canopy  inscribed — 'Jacobus,  Magnae  Britanniae  Rex,  Anno 
MDCCLXVL' 

In  1552  the  church  was  remarkable  for  the  sermons  of  the  monk 
Felix  Peretti,  afterwards  Sixtus  V. 

*■  Snivant  nn  mannscrit  de  la  biblioth^ne  Alfieri,  nn  jonr,  pendant  qn*ll 
^talt  dans  la  cbalre  des  Saints- Apdtres,  nn  billet  caobetd  Ini  fat  remls ;  Frire 
F^lix  I'onvre  et  y  lit,  en  face  d'nn  certain  nombre  de  propositions  qne  Ton 
disait  6tre  extraites  de  ses  disconrs,  ce  mot  ^crit  en  groa  caract^res :  Mentiris 
(tn  mens).  Le  f  ongnenx  orateur  cnt  peine  k  contenir  son  6motion  ;  11  termlna 
son  sermon  en  qnelques  paroles,  et  conmt  an  palais  de  rinqnisltion  presenter 
le  billet  mystmenx  et  demander  qn'on  examin&t  scmpnlensement  sa  doctrine. 
Get  ezamen  Ini  fat  favorable,  et  il  lui  valat  Tamiti^  dn  grand  inqnisitenr, 
Michel  Ghislieri,  qni  comprit  aossitdt  toat  le  parti  qn'on  ponvait  tirer  d'nn 
homme  dont  les  moindres  actions  ^talent  empreintes  d'nne  in^branlable  force 
de  caract6re.* — Gcumerie, 


1  At  Borne  especially,  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  invocation  and  intercession  of  saints  only  dates  from  the  fonrth  century. 
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of  his  letters  (May  2,  1772)  that  the  Romans  used  to  call  the  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  *  Begina  apostolonim/ ^  from  the  situation  of  her 
palace.*  The  Palazzo  has  buried  the  site  of  the  central  office  of 
the  Roman  Vigiles  or  firemen.  It  was  discovered  under  the  palace 
in  1644,  and  consisted  of  huge  walls  with  mosaic  pavements  and 
statues.  There  were  seven  main  barracks  {stcUiones)  and  seven 
offshoots  {excitbitoria)  of  the  fire  brigade  in  Augustan  Rome  {cokortet 
vigilum). 

Returning  to  the  Corso,  we  pass  (right)  Palazzo  Bonaparte  (for- 
merly Rinuccini),  built  by  Giovanni  dei  Rossi  in  1660.  There  is  a 
gigantic  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  opposite  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
Here  Letizia  Bonaparte—*  Madame  M6re' — the  mother  of  Napoleon 
I.,  three  kings  and  a  queen,  lived  in  dignified  simplicity,  and  died 
February  2,  1836.  When  she  was  dying,  the  porter,  for  a  fee  of 
one  scudo,  used  to  let  people  in  to  look  at  her  through  the  crevices 
of  a  screen.'  The  Roman  Princes  Bonaparte  represent  the  fusion 
of  the  two  lines  of  Joseph  and  Lucien,  brothers  of  Napoleon  I.  The 
recent  head  of  the  family  was  Cardinal  Lucien-Louis  Bonaparte, 
son  of  Prince  Charles  (son  of  Lucien)  and  of  Princess  Z^nalde, 
daughter  of  King  Joseph  of  Spain.  His  only  surviving  brother  is 
Prince  Charles. 

This  palace  forms  one  corner  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  which 
contains  the  ancient  castellated  Palace  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
erected  in  1455  by  Meo  del  Caprino  and  Giacomo  di  Pietrasanta, 
with  materials  plundered  from  the  Coliseum  (fine  court).  It  was 
built  for  the  firm,  sagacious,  and  merciful  Pope  Paul  (Barbo)  II., 
who  was  of  Venetian  birth.*  He  built  it  when  cardinal,  and  con- 
tinned  after  his  election  to  make  it  his  chief  residence  in  preference 
to  the  Vatican.  The  Capitoline  Museum  owes  its  best  bronzes  to 
the  collection  formed  here  by  him.  On  the  ruin  of  the  Republic  the 
palace  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  is  stUl  the  residence  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  to  whom  it  was  specially  reserved  on  the 
cession  of  Venice  to  Italy.  The  projecting  wing,  or  Palazzetto,  is 
(1905)  condemned  to  be  removed. 

Opposite  this,  between  it  and  Trajan's  Column  (destroyed  1902), 
on  a  line  with  the  Corso,  stood  the  Palazzo  Torlonia  (formerly 
Frangipani),  built  by  FotUana  in  1650  for  the  Bolognetti  family. 
The  family  of  Torlonia  was  founded  by  Giovanni,  mercer  and 
draper,  bom  in  1764.  He  rose  as  a  banker  under  Pius  VI.  and  VII., 
was  created  marquis,  prince,  and  duke,  and  united  his  sons  and 
daughters  with  princely  families.  His  present  representative  own& 
the  Villa  Albani  and  almost  every  alternate  estate  in  the  Campagna. 

1  Qneen  Louisa,  commemorated  by  Burns  in  the  '*  Bonny  Lass  o'  Albany." 

*  The  proclamation  of  James  III.  exhibited  at  the  market-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh in  *46,  his  shoe-huckles,  and  the  communion  plate  of  Cardinal  York, 
are  preserved  at  the  Scotch  Gollegre  in  Via  Qnattro  Fontane. 

>  Dr.  Wellesley's  Reminiscences. 

*  Alas,  he  bnilt  It  with  the  spoils  of  th6  temple  of  Claudius  on  the  Coelian, 
of  the  Collsenm,  of  a  temple  near  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  of  the  tombs  of  tha 
Via  Flaminia,  of  the  Septa  Jnliai  and  other  ancient  buildings. 
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The  Bite  ia  now  oocnpied  by  a  new  hotel  and  shops  raised  in 
symmetrical  imitation  of  the  Palazzo  VeneziainordertoletSacconi's 
monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  command  the  Corso. 

The  moat  interesting  of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  this  palace 
was  a  bas-relief,  representing  a  combat  between  men  and  animals, 
bronsht  hither  from  the  Palazzo  Orsini,  and  probably  portraying 
tbe  &mouB  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  on  that  site, 
celebrated  by  the  slaughter  of  siK  hundred  animals.  A  handsome 
snite  of  rooms,  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Don  Giovanni  Torlonia, 
was  open  to  the  public  on  certain  dajs. 

The  end  of  the  Corso— narrowed  by  the  projecting  wing  of  the 
Venetian  Palace— was  known  as  the  ElpreMi  del  Barberi,  because 
there  the  horses  which  ran  in  the  races  during  the  Camivai  were 
caught  in  large  folds  of  drapery  let  down  across  the  street  to 
prevent  their  dashing  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  opposite 
walL  The  Bacrifice  of  the  wing  of  this  grand  historic  palace  is 
contemplated  in  order  to  allow  a  better  view  of  the  pretentions 
monnment  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  obtain  a  site  for  which  the 
tower  of  Faal  II.,  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  Corso,  was  pulled 
down  several  years  ago. 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  street,  formerly  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
house  in  the  Via  di  Marforio.  1b  one  of  the  few  relics  of  repubUcan 
times  in  the  city— ^  travertine  Tomb,  bearing  an  inecription,  which 
states  that  it  was  erected  by  order  of  the  people  on  land  granted 
by  the  Senate,  'on  account  of  his  honours  and  worth,'  to  Cains 
Pnblicias  Bibnlns,  the  plebeian  aedile,  and  his  posterity.  Petrarch 
mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  wrote  a  sonnet  leaning 
against  this  tomb. 

The  tomb  has  a  secondary  interest  as  marldng  the  commencement 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  it  stood  just  outside  the  Porta  Ratumena, 
of  the  Servian  Wall,  from  whence  that  road  issued.  This  gate  took 
its  name  from  a  chariot- driver,  whose  horses  ran  away  during  races 
at  Veil,  and  did  not  sto^  till  the?  reached  this  spot,  when  they 
npseC  his  car  and  killed  him.l     There  are  remains  ol  another  tomb 

1  Plfny,  Uitt.  .Jfot.  vili.  42. 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  Via  Flaminia,  like  the  Via 
Appia,  and  the  other  roads,  was  once  flanked  with  tombs.  In  the 
court  of  No.  18  Via  del  Ghetarello,  which  opens  out  of  the  Via  di 
Marforio  (the  ancient  Via  Lata),  are  some  remains  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Fonun  of  JoliiiB  Caesar,  which  formed  the  first  extension  of 
the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  Via  Blacel  del  Corvi,  near  this,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  arch  called  Arcus  Manus  Cameae  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Mirabilia  narrates  that  when  the  Christian  matron  Lucia  was  beaten 
by  order  of  Diocletian,  '  he  that  smote  her  was  made  stone,  but  his 
hand  remained  flesh  till  the  seventh  day,  wherefore  the  name  of 
that  place  is  called  the  Hand  of  Flesh  unto  this  day.*  In  the  Via 
Macel  dei  Corvi,  the  picturesque  house  of  Giulio  Romano  has  been 
recently  destroyed,  together  with  the  ascent  by  steps  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  Via  di  Marforio,  a  subject  well  known  to  artists. 

From  the  Ripresa  dei  Barberi,  a  street  passing  (1905)  under  a 
picturesque  and  lofty  arch  on  the  right  leads  to  the  back  of  the 
Venetian  Palace,  where  is  the  Church  of  S.  Marco,  originally  founded 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  rebuilt  in  833,  and  modernised  by 
Cardinal  Quirini  in  1744.  Its  portico,  which  is  lined  with  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  contains  a  fine  fifteenth-century  doorway, 
surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  figure  of  S.  Mark.  The  interior  is  in  the 
form  of  a  basilica,  its  naves  and  aisles  separated  by  twenty  beautiful 
columns  veneered  with  Sicilian  jasper,  and  ending  in  an  apse.  Much 
of  the  pavement  is  of  Opus  Alexandrinum.  The  best  pictures  are 
S.  Marco,  *  a  Pope  enthroned,  by  Ca/rlo  Crivelliy  resembling  in  sharp- 
ness of  finish  and  individuality  the  works  of  Bartolommeo 
Vivarini,*  and  1st  altar,  r.,  a  Resurrection  by  Palma  Giovtme, 

'  The  mosaics  of  S.  Marco,  executed  under  Pope  Gregfory  IV.  (a.d.  827-44), 
with  all  their  splendour,  exhibit  the  utmost  poverty  of  expression.  Above 
the  tribune,  in  circnlar  compartments,  is  the  portrait  of  Christ  between  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  and  further  below  SS.  JPeter  and  Panl  (or  two 
prophets)  with  scrolls ;  within  the  tribune,  beneath  a  hand  extended  with  a 
wreath,  is  the  standing  figure  of  Christ  with  an  open  book,  and  on  either 
side,  S.  Angelo  and  Pope  Gregory  IV.  Farther  on,  but  still  belonging  to 
the  dome,  are  the  thirteen  lambs,  forming  a  second  and  quite  uneven  circle 
round  the  figures.  The  execution  is  here  specially  rude,  and  of  true 
Byzantine  rigidity,  while,  as  if  the  artist  knew  that  his  long  lean  figures 
were  anythino^  but  secure  upon  their  feet,  he  has  given  them  each  a  separate 
little  pedestal.  The  lines  of  the  drapery  are  chiefly  straight  and  parallel, 
while,  with  all  this  rudeness,  a  certain  play  of  colour  has  been  contrived  by 
the  introduction  of  high  lights  of  another  Go\oxLT*—K%igler. 

Notice  the  candelabra  in  the  choir  made  of  rare  Breccia  Corallina ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Capranica  by  the  choir  stairs. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  honour  of 
the  Evangelist  in  337  by  Pope  Marco,  but  the  Pope,  being  himself 
canonised,  is  also  honoured  here,  and  is  buried  under  the  high  altar. 
On  April  25,  S.  Mark's  Day,  a  grand  procession  of  clergy  used  to 
start  from  hence.  The  higa  of  the  Vatican  was  long  used  as  an 
episcopal  throne  in  the  choir  of  this  church. 
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In  demoliBbing  a  bouse  at  the  angle  of  the  Via  di  S,  Uaroo  (vicua 
PsUaoinae)  and  Via  deUa  Fedacchia,  a  portico  of  tbe  thirteenth 
centor;  wae  dieco*ered,  posiibl;  hailt  from  frafcmeDts  of  the  Charah 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  pensilis  or  ad  balneaE  Pallacinan. 

West  of  the  Palazzo  Veneiia  Is  the  vast  Churoh  of  H  0«ad,  began 
Sn  1568  h;  the  celebrated  Vignola.  but  the  cupola  and  facade  were 
completed  in  1ST5  bj  his  scholar  Oiaeomo  ddla  Porta.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  To  the  left  of  tbe  high  altar  ia  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  various  pictures  representing  events  in 
Uie  lives  or  deaths  of  the  Jesuit  saintd — thalrof  the  death  of  8. 
Francis  Xavier  ia  by  Carlo  Marntta.  The  high  altar,  by  Oineoma 
dtUa  Porta,  hfta  four  fine  columns  of  giallo-antico.  I'he  altar  of 
8.  Ign»tin*at  the  end  of  the  left  truuept  ia  of  gaudy  maguificeoce. 
It  was  deseed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  the  group  of  the  Trinity  being  by 
Bernardino  Ladoviti;  the  globe  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  piece  of  lapis-laxoli  in  existence.  Beneath  this 
altar,  and  bis  mostly  bUtbt  statue,  lies  the  body  of  S.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
A  great  ceremony  takes  place  in  this  ct(urch  on  July  31,  tbe  feast 
of  S.  Ignatius ;  and  after  vespers  on  December  31  a  Te  Deam  is  s\ai% 
here  for  the  mercies  of  the  closing  year — a  solemn  and  Impressive 

The  Convent  of  the  Qesfl  is  the  reeidence  of  tbe  General  of  tbe 
Jesuits  ('His  paternity'),  and  the  centre  of  religious  life  in  their 
Order.  The  rooms  in  which  8.  Ignatins  lived  and  ("  ■" 
deep  historical  interest.  They  consist  of  four  cham 
first,  now  a  chapel,  is  that  in  which  he  wrote  hia  '  Conatiti 
The  second,  also  a  chapel,  is  that  in  which  he  died.  It  conta. 
altar  at  which  he  daily  celebrated  mass,  and  the  autograph  engage- 
ment to  live  under  the  same  laws  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chas- 
tity, signed  by  Laynez,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  On 
its  walb  are  two  portraits  of  I«yola,  one  as  a  young  knight,  the 
other  as  a  Jeaoit  father,  and  portraits  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
S.  Filippo  Nerl.  It  was  in  this  chamber  also  that  S.  Francis  Borgia 
died.  The  third  room  was  that  of  the  attendant  monk  of  8.  Igna- 
tins ;  tbe  foattta  is  now  a  kind  of  mnseum  of  relics,  containing 
portions  of  his  robe  and  small  articles  which  belonged  to  him  and 
to  other  saints  of  the  Order.  Loyola  prayed  that  his  Order  might 
bepenecated,  and  his  prayer  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Facing  the  Piazza  of  the  Qesii  is  the  Falamo  Altlsrl  with  its 
shield  of  arms,  bnllt  by  Cardinal  Altieri  in  1670,  from  designs  of 


'  n  i«UiK>  Altieri  t  IndabbfatDOUU  ODo  del  plb  I)eltl  e  plii  grandi  di  Roma, 
*  oiu  redaenia  da  nvraul  e  duq  <1b  prlvstl.'— Sileogni. 

•Qnand  le  palsii  Altieri  fn(  *chev«,  Ira  Altieri,  neveni  de  Cl«nieat  X.,  in- 

vltirent  lenr  o: _    . 

dac«iLCHet  renLendne  da  cette  saDerbe  fabTlone, ..  .„ ._ 

n  apris.'— De 


npercnt  La  iDAgniac«] 
ehemin  le  eisiir  sei 
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On  the  staircase  is  the  statae  of  a  Dacian  (of  the  time  of  Trajan) 
found  under  Clement  IX.  in  the  Via  del  Grovemo  Vecchio,  appar- 
ently never  ha^jftig  been  taken  away  from  its  original  workshop  on 
that  site. 


lavKig 
rcose  of 


*  On  the  Btaircoiae  of  the  ^hizzo  Altieri  is  also  an  ancient  colossal  marhle 
finger t^  of  such  extraordins^  size  thai  it  is  really  worth  a  Tisit.'— If r«.  Eaton. 

The  Altieri  clainK»j;^fig^b^onging  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine, 
but  probably  came  into  irally  with  Otho  III*  .(990).  Tlieir  palace 
was  the  residence  Of  the  noble-hearted  vicar-general,  Cardinal 
Altieri,  who  die^  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  his  flock  (as  Bishop  of 
Albano)  during  the  terrible  visitation  of  cholera  at  Albano  in  1867. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  palace  from  the  piazza  is  a  record  of 
the  justice  of  Clement  X. — ^though  altered — ^the  tiny  howe  of  an 
old  widow,  who  refused  to  give  up  her  hovel  of  two  rooms,  when 
streets,  palaces,  and  churches  were  puUed  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  building. 

The  Piazza  del  Gesd  is  considered  to  be  the  most  draughty  place 
in  Rome.  The  legend  russ  that  the  devil  and  the  wind  were  one 
day  taking  a  walk  together.  When  they  came^  this  square,  the 
devil,  who  seemed  to  be  very  devout,  said  to  the  wind,  *  Just  wait 
a  minute,  mio  caro,  while  I  go  into  this  church.'  So  the  wind 
promised,  and  the  devil  went  into  the  Gesh,  and  has  somehow  never 
come  out  again — and  the  wind  is  blowing  about  in  the  Piazza  del 
Gesti  to  this  day.  The  Palace  facing  the  Altieri  is  the  Bolognetti, 
belonging  to  Count  Cenci-Bolognetti.  Beside  it  (R.)  runs  to  the 
Capitol  Via  del  Ara-Coeli,  a  useful  street  for  the  visitor  to  make 
note  of.  From  it  on  R.  the  Via  Delfini,  or  further.  Via  Tor  di 
Specchi,  will  take  him  direct  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
Ghetto,  and  the  Tiber-island  by  way  of  the  picturesque  Piazza 
Montanara  (9. v.). 

^  The  finger  was  found  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  palace. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    CAPITOLINE 

The  Story  ol  the  HIU— Piazza  del  CampidogUo— Palace  of  the  Senator— View 
fromMhe  Capitol  Tower— The  Tabularlum— The  Mnseo  Capitolino— 
Galled  of  Statues— Palace  of  the  Coneervators— Gallery  of  Pictnrea— 
Palazzo  Gaflarelli— Tarpein  Eock— Ck»nyeiit  and  Chnrch  of  Ara-Coeli— 
Mamertine  Priaons. 

THE  Capitoline  was  the  stronghold  of  the  kings  and  the  early 
Bepablic. 
Mostly  composed  of  volcanic  tufa,  its  sides,  now  concealed  by 
buildings  or  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  were  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  as  are  still  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  citadels  of 
Gometo  and  Cervetri.  It  was  united  to  the  Quirinal  by  an  isthmus 
of  land  afterwards  cut  away  by  Trajan,  but  in  every  other  direction 
it  was  isolated  by  its  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  :— 

*  ArdnuB  In  valles  et  fora  clivTW  erat/ 

—Ovid,  Fast.  i.  264. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Tarquins,  the  hill  bore  the  name  of  Mons 
Satumius.*  from  the  mythical  king  Saturn,  who  is  reported  to  have 
come  to  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  and  to  have  made  a  settlement 
here.  His  name  was  derived  from  sowing  (saetumus),  and  he  Was 
regarded  as  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  social  order,  both  of 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  Agriculture.  His  reign  here 
came  thus  to  be  considered  the  golden  age  of  Italy.  His  wife  was 
Ops,  the  representative  of  plenty ,2  and  a  grain-goddess  of  the 
under-world.' 

Virgil  represents  Bvander,  a  mythical  king  of  the  Palatme,  as 
exhibiting  Satumia,  already  in  ruins,  to  JSneas. 

« Haec  duo  praeterea  disjectis  oppida  maris, 
Bellqaiaa  veterumque  vides  monnmenta  virorum. 
Hanc  Janus  pater,  hanc  Sitnruus  condidit  arcem  ; 
Janiculum  huic,  illl  fuerat  S-vturnia  nomen.' 

—jEn.  vHi.  866. 


I  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot.  vi.  22. 

*  &mitV%  Soman  Mythology.        ^  ,^^         ^     ,„    tt     x        1  *.». 

»  Her  festiyal  in  the  Forum  was  held  December  13.   Her  temple  was  on  the 
Gapitol,  and  she  had  a  sacrarium,  or  shrine,  in  the  Regia  (g.r.). 
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When  Ronmliis  had  developed  his  settlement  upon  the  Palatine, 
he  opened  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  on  the  then  deserted  Mons 
Satamius,  and  here,  at  a. sacred  oak,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  up 
the  spoils  of  the  Caeninenses,  and  their  king  Acron,  who  had  made 
a  war  of  reprisal  upon  him,  after  the  rape  of  their  women  in  the 
Yallis  Murcise;  here  also  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  where  spoils  should  always  be  offered.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  Sabines,  under  Titus  Tatius,  besieged  and  took  the  hill, 
having  had  a  gate  of  its  fortress  (said  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
above  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of  Severus  now  stands)  opened  to 
them  by  Tarpeia,  daughter  of  the  Grovemor,  who  gazed  with  longing 
upon  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  warriors.  Obtaining  a  promise  to 
receive  that  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms,  she  was  crushed  by 
theii  shields  as  they  entered.^  Some  authorities,  however,  main- 
tain that  she  asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  King  Tatius.  From 
this  time  the  hill  was  completely  occupied  by  the  Sabines,  and  its 
name  became  partly  merged  in  that  of  Mons  Tarpeia,  which  its 
southern  side  has  always  retained.  Niebuhr  states  that  it  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  the  beautiful  Tarpeia  still  sits,  sparkling 
with  gold  and  jewels,  enchanted  and  motionless,  in  a  cave  in  the 
centre  of  the  hiU,  as  King  Arthur  under  Btna.  The  Vestal  Virgins 
visited  her  tomb  in  state  once  every  year. 

After  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  Capitoline  again  fell  under  the 
government  of  Romulus,  and  his  successor,  Numa  Pompilius,  founded 
here  a  Temple  of  Fides  Publica,  in  which  the  Flamens  were  always 
to  sacrifice  with  a  fillet  in  their  right  hands,  in  sign  of  fidelity.  To 
Numa  also  is  attributed  the  worship  of  the  god  Terminus,  who  had 
a  temple  here  in  early  days. 

Under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  535  B.C.,  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Gapitolinus,  which  had  been  vowed  by  his  father,  was  built 
with  money  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  war.  In  digging  its 
foundations,  the  head  of  a  man  was  found,  still  bloody,  as  at 
Carthage,  an  omen  which  was  interpreted  by  an  Etruscan  augur  to 
portend  that  Bome  would  become  the  head  of  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  name  of  the  hill  was  once  more  changed,  and  has  ever 
since  been  Mons  CapitoUims,  or  Capitolium;  so  Latin  legend 
relates. 

The  exact  site  of  the  temple  has  until  recent  times  been  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  history.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  as  now, 
the  hill  consisted  of  two  peaks,  with  a  depression  between  theuu 
Niebuhr  and  Gregorovius  rightly  station  the  temple  on  the  south- 
eastern height,  but  Canina  and  other  authorities  inclined  to  the 
north-eastern  eminence,  the  present  site  of  Ara-Goeli.  The  front 
faced  south,  and  the  style  was  purely  Etruscan,  with  wide  inter- 
columniations,  and  architraves  of  timber.  When  Herdonius,  and, 
at  a  later  time,  the  Gauls,  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Capitol,  it 
was  the  eitadd  (Ara-Coeli)  which  barred  their  path,  and  in  which 
(in  the  latter  case)  Manlius  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 

'  Propertins,  El.  Iv.  4 ;  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  r.  41. 
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Apollo  on  the  Palatine.  The  building  of  Tarqnin  lasted  400  years, 
and  was  burnt  down  in  the  civil  wars,  83  B.C.  It  was  rebuilt  very 
soon  afterwards  by  Sulla,  and  adorned  with  columns  of  pentelic 
marble,  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympiua 
at  Athens.  Sulla,  however,  did  not  live  to  re-dedicate  it,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  62.  This  temple  lasted  till  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  soldiers  of  Yitellius,  who  set  fire  to 
it  by  throwing  torches  upon  the  portico,  A.D.  69,  when  dragging  forth 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  they  murdered  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  near  the  Mamertine  Prisons.  Domitian,  the  younger  son 
of  Vespasian,  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  temple  with  his  uncle,  and 
escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  priest ;  in  commemoration  of  which  he 
later  on  erected  a  chapel  to  Jupiter  .Conservator,  close  to  the  temple, 
with  an  altar  upon  which  his  adventure  was  sculptured.  The 
temple  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  who  took  so  personal  an  interest 
in  the  work  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  some  of  the  rubbish  on 
his  own  shoulders ;  but  his  temple  was  the  exact  likeness  of  its 
predecessor,  only  loftier  and  entirely  of  pentelic  marble,  as  the 
aru spices  declared  that  the  Gods  would  not  permit  it  to  be  altered. 
In  this  building  Titus  and  Vespasian  celebrated  their  triumph  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  ruin  of  the  temple  began  in  A.D.  404, 
during  the  short  visit  of  the  youthful  Emperor  Honorius  to  Rome, 
when  the  plates  of  gold  which  lined  its  doors  were  stripped  by 
Stilicho  in  order  to  pay  his  soldiers.  It  was  finally  plundered  by 
the  Vandals  in  A.D.  455,  when  its  statues  were  carried  off  to  adorn 
the  African  palace  of  Genseric,  and  half  its  roof  was  stripped  of  the 
gilt  bronze  tiles  which  covered  it.  Flaminio  Vacca  carved  a  lion, 
now  in  the  Villa  Medici,  out  of  one  of  the  capites.  He  tells  us  that 
Vincenzo  de  Rossi  carved  the  prophets  in  S.  M.  della  Pace  out  of 
other  fragments. 

Close  beside  this,  the  king  of  Roman  temples,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Fides  Publica  (said  to  have  been  founded  by  Numa),  where  the  Senate 
were  assembled  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Tiberias  Gracchus, 
133  B.C.,  who  fell  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statues  of  the  kings — ^his  blood  being  the  first  spilt  in  Rome  in 
a  civil  war.  Near  this,  also,  rose  the  twin  temples  of  Mars  and 
Venus  Erycina,  vowed  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  and  conse^ 
crated,  215  B.C.,  by  the  consuls  R.  Fabius  Maximus  and  T.  Otacilius 
Crassus.  Near  the  top  of  the  Clivus  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  built  by  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  made 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Cantabri,  when  his  litter  was  struck, 
and  the  slave  who  preceded  him  was  killed,  by  lightning.  This 
temple  was  so  near,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  porch  to  that  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and,  in  token  of  that  character,  Augustus  hung 
some  bells  upon  its  pediment. 

On  the  Arx,  or  Acropolis  of  the  Capitol  opposite  to  the  height  occu- 
pied by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta, 
the  Goddess  of  Good  Counsel,  in  which  the  coin  of  the  realm  was 
kept.  Hence  our  words  mint  and  money.  It  was  built,  409  B.C., 
in  accordance  with  a  vow  of  L.  Furius  Camillus.     On  this  height. 
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also,  there  was  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor,  whioh  commemorated  the 
stratagem  of  the  Romans,  who  threw  down  loaves  into  the  camp 
of  the  besieging  Gaals,  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  state  of  their 
supplies,  a  feat  imitated  in  the  siege  of  Leyden. 

*  Nomine,  qnam  pretlo,  celebratior  arce  Tonantia, 
Dicam  Pistoris  quid  relit  am  Jovls.* 

—Ovidt  Fait.  vi.  S49. 

It  was  probably  also  on  this  side  of  the  hill  that  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Jupiter  stood,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  armour  taken 
from  the  Samnites,  293  B.C.,  and  which  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  of  sucli  a  size  that  it  was  visible  from  the  top  of  Monte  Gavo. 

The  Tarpeian  rook,  or  cliff,  thoucch  not  absolutely  identifiable, 
was  probably  near  the  spot  tradition  has  assigned  to  it,  on  the  S.E. 
flank  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Throne  of 
Jove.  Tarpeia  having  been  a  Vestal,  the  Vestals  solemnly  revisited 
her  tomb  on  the  first  day  (February  13)  of  the  Fetes  des  Morts — 
^  pro  placandis  manibus.'    It  is  celebrated  by  the  poets. 

*  In  Bommo  cnstoA  Tarpeiae  Manllns  arcls 
Stabat  pro  templo,  et  Capltolia  celsa  tenebat : 
Bomnleoqne  recens  borrebat  reg^ia  culmo. 
Atqoe  bic  anratls  volitans  argentens  anaer 
Portlclbns  Ghillos  In  limine  adesse  canebat/ 

— Virgil,  Am.  Till.  662. 

*  Anrea  Tarpeia  ponet  Capltolia  rape, 

£t  jnnsfet  nostro  templomm  cnlmlna  coelo.' 

-Sa.  Jtal.  iii.  623. 
* .  .  .  jnvat  intra  tecta  Tonantis 
Cemere  Tarpeia  pendentes  mpe  Gipfantes.* 

—Claud,  vl.  Com.  Hon.  44. 

Among  the  buildings  upon  the  Intermontium,  or  space  between 
the  two  heights,  were  a  temple  of  Vejovis,  a  very  obscure  divinity, 
and  the  Tabularium,  or  Record  Office,  part  of  which  still  remains  ; 
a  portico  built  by  Scipio  Nasica,  and  an  arch  which  Nero  built 
here  to  his  own  honour,  the  erection  of  which,  upon  the  sacred  hill 
hitherto  devoted  to  the  gods,  was  regarded  even  by  the  subservient 
Senate  as  an  unparalleled  act  of  presumption. 

In  mediaeval  times  the  revolutionary  government  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  established  itself  on  this  hill  (1144),  and  Pope  Lucius  II., 
attempting  to  regain  his  temporal  power,  was  slain  with  a  stone  in 
attacking  it.  Here  Petrarch,  wrapped  in  the  azure  mantle  sewn 
with  golden  lilies  of  Anjou,  given  him  by  King  Robert  the  Wise  of 
Naples,  received  his  laurel  crown  (1341)  ;  and  here  the  tribune 
Rienzi  promulgated  the  laws  of  the  *  good  estate '  (1347).  At  this 
time  the  Capitol  contained  the  church  and  convent  of  Ara-Coeli, 
the  tall  eleventh-century  towers  which  still  flank  the  Tabularium, 
and  a  newly-built  Senatorial  Palace.  The  cry  of  the  jwople  at  the 
coronation  of  Petrarch,  *  Long  Ufe  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  1  ^ 
shows  that  the  picturesque  scene  itself  was  then  still  more  present  to 
their  minds  than  the  principal  actor.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (1389-94) 
amplified,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularium,  the  former  residence  for 
the  SenatQi:  a^A  Ws  assessors..    Paul  UL  ( 1 544-60)  employed  Michel- 
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angelo  to  lay  out  the  Piazza  del  Gampidoglio,  and  the  OapitoliAe 
Itfuseum  and  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators  opposite  were  designed 
by  him.  Pius  IV.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtna  V.  added  the  sculp- 
tures, fountains,  and  other  monuments  which  now  adorn  the  stepe 
and  balustrade  (c/.  under  S.  Maria  in  Ara-Coeli). 


Just  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  the  Via 
Giulio  Romano,  formerly  della  Pedacchia,  turns  to  the  right,  under 
an  archway.  This  arch  forms  part  of  a  passage  which  was  con- 
structed as  a  means  of  escape  for  the  Franciscan  Generals  of  Ara- 
Coeli  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  as  that  in  the  Borgo  was  for  the  escape 
of  the  Popes  to  S.  Angelo.  In  this  street  is  a  house  decorated  with 
simple  but  elegant  Doric  details,  bearing  an  inscription  over  the 
door  which  shows  that  it  belonged  to  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  street  from  it  (left)  leads  to  the  sunny  open  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  with  Ara-Coeli  on  its  left,  approached  by  an  immense 
flight  of  steps.  Until  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  no  access 
whatever  to  the  Capitol  from  this  side  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
The  staircase  was  renewed  in  1887,  and  has  lost  all  the  interest  of 
antiquity. 

The  grand  staircase  of  the  Capitol,  *Za  Cordonata*  was  opened 
in  its  present  form  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V.  in 
1536.^  At  its  foot  were  two  lions  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  which  were 
removed  hither  from  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco  by  Pius  IV. 
These  are  now  taken  to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  have  been  re- 
placed by  copies.  It  was  down  a  staircase  which  occupied  this 
site  that  Rieuzi,  the  tribune,  fled,  disguised  as  a  buffoon,  in  his  last 
moments.  A  small  space  between  the  two  staircases  has  been 
transformed  into  a  garden,  through  which  access  may  be  obtained 
to  four  vaulted  brick  chambers.  In  this  garden  emaciated  living 
wolves  are  kept,  to  commemorate  the  nurse  of  Romulus.  A  puny 
modem  statue  of  Rienzi  is  by  Mcuini. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  are  colossal  but  inferior  statues  of  the 
twin  heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux  (brought  hither  in  1583  from  the 
Ghetto),  commemorating  the  victory  of  Lake  RegiUus,  after  which 
they  rode  before  the  army  into  Rome,  to  announce  the  joyful  news, 
watered  their  horses  at  the  Fount  of  juturna,  and  then  passed  away 
from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  into  celestial  spheres.  Beyond 
these,  on  either  side,  are  two  trophies  of  imperial  times,  discovered 
(1690)  in  the  third  century  ruin  on  the  Esquiline  (Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele),  misnamed  the  trophies  of  Marius,  which  was  the 
castellum  of  the  Aqua  Julia.  Next  follow  statues  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  his  son  Constantine  II.  from  their  Baths  on  the 
Quirinal  (Colonna  Gardens).  The  two  ends  of  the  parapet  are  occu- 
pied by  ancient  Milliaxia,  being  the  first  and  seventh  milestones  of 
the  Appian  Way  (found  1584).  The  first  milestone  was  found  in 
aitv,  and  showed  that  the  miles  counted  from  the  gates  of  Rome, 

1  When  four  hundred  houses  and  three  or  four  churches  were  levelled  to  the 
ground  to  make  a  road  for  hjs  triumphal  approach.— -itai!>etoi«,  Lettre  vlU.  p.  21. 
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and  not,  as  wa»  formerly  siippoBed,  from  the  MiUiariam  Aureum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol  in  the  Fomm. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidogllo,  occupying 
the  Intermontium,  where  Brutus  harangued  the  people  after  the 
murder  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the  Statue 
of  ISarcns  Avreliaa,  the  most  perfect  of  ancient  equestrian  statues. 
It  -was  originally  gilt,  as  may  still  be  seen  from  remains  of  gilding 
upon  the  figure.  It  is  said,  without  certain  foundation,  to  have 
stood  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  In  the  time  of 
Sergins  III.  it  was  in  front  of  the  Lateran,  where,  not  long  after,  it 
was  put  to  a  singular  use  by  John  XII.,  who  hung  a  refractory  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  Pietro  di  Vico,  from  it  by  his  hair.  During  the 
rejoicings  consequent  upon  the  elevation  of  Rienzi  to  the  tribune- 
ship  in  1347,  one  of  its  nostrils  was  made  to  flow  with  water  and 
the  other  with  wine.  It  is  a  notion  still  prevalent  among  folk  here 
that  when  the  gilding  returns  to  this  horse  Rome  will  fall.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Latejan,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  Oonstantine,  it  was  supposed  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  represent 
that  Christian  emperor,^  and  this  fortunate  error  alone  preserved  it 
from  the  melting-pot  which  received  so  many  other  ancient  bronzes. 
Michelangelo,  when  he  designed  the  buildings  of  the  Capitoline 
PiasEza,  wished  to  remove  the  statue  to  its  present  site,  but  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  treasure, 
and  only  consented  to  its  removal  in  1538,  upon  an  annual 
acknowledgment  of  their  proprietorship,  for  which  a  bunch  of 
flowers  is  still  presented  once  a  year  by  the  senators  to  the  chapter 
of  the  Lateran.  Michelangelo,  standing  in  fixed  admiration  before 
this  statue,  is  said  to  have  bidden  the  horse  '  Cammina.'  Even 
until  late  years  an  especial  guardian  has  been  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  ten  scudi,  and  the  title  of  '  II 
Cnstode  del  Cavallo.'  The  pedestal,  with  the  disregard  for  antiqui- 
ties which  characterised  the  patrons  of  the  cinque-cento,  was  made 
by  Michelangelo,  at  the  command  of  Paul  III.,  out  of  one  of  the 
columns  or  cornices  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

*  Tbey  stood  awhile  to  contemplate  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Anrelins.  The  moonlight  glistened  npon  traces  of  the  gilding  which  had 
once  covered  both  rider  and  steed  ;  these  were  almost  gone,  bat  the  aspect  of 
dignity  was  still  perfect,  clothing  the  figure,  as  it  were,  with  an  imperial 
robe  of  light.  It  is  the  most  majestic  representation  of  the  Isingly  character 
that  ever  the  world  has  seen.  A  sight  of  the  old  heathen  emperor  is  enough 
to  create  an  evanescent  sentiment  of  loyalty  even  in  a  democratic  bosom,  so 
august  does  he  look,  so  fit  to  mle,  so  worthy  of  man's  profonndest  homage 
and  obedience,  so  inevitably  attractive  of  his  love.  He  stretches  forth  his  hand 
with  an  air  of  proud  magnificence  and  unlimited  authority,  as  if  uttering  a 
decree  from  which  no  appeal  was  permissible,  but  in  which  the  obedient  sub- 
ject would  find  his  highest  interests  consulted  ;  a  command  that  was  in  itself 
a  benediction.* — HawUufme. 

*■  I  often  ascend  the  Capitoline  Hill  to  look  at  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  horse, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  refrain  from  caressing  the  lions  of  basalt.    Yon 

1  The  MirdbUia  (thirteenth  century)  says  that,  when  at  the  Lateran,  the 
statue  was  called  by  the  pilgrims  Theodoric,  by  the  people  Oonstantine,  and 
by  the  clergy  Marcus  or  Quintus  Curtius.  Gf .  Polyehronicont  B.  Higden,  i.  228. 
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cannot  stand  on  tbe  Arentlhe  or  the  Palatine  without  gfrave  thongrhts,  Imt 
standing  on  the  spot  brings  me  rery  little  neikrer  the  imagre  of  past  ages.'— 
Nubuhrt  LetUn. 

*  Marcn9  Aorelins  Is  perhaps  the  most  beantlfnl  character  in  history.  He-is 
one  of  those  consoling  and  hoi)e-insplrlng  marks,  which  stand  for  ever  to 
Remind  onr  weak  and  easily-disconraofed  race  how  high  hnman  goodness  and 
perseverance  have  once  been  carried,  and  may  be  carried  again.  ...  The 
record  of  him  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  the  record  of  his  inward  life 
—his  ••  Jonmar*— a  priceless  treasure  for  those  who  seek  eagerly  for  that 
snbstratam  of  right  thinking  and  right  doing,  which  in  all  ages  mnst  snrely 
have  somewhere  existed.  "  From  my  mother  I  learnt  piety  and  beneficence, 
and  abstinence  not  only  from  evil  deeds  but  from  evil  thoughts ;  and  further, 
simplicity  in  my  way  of  living,  far  removed  from  the  habits  of  the  rich. 
From  my  tutor  I  learnt  (hear  it,  ye  tutors  of  princes !)  endurance  of  labour, 
and  to  want  little,  and  to  work  with  my  own  hands,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
other  people's  afFairs,  and  not  to  be  ready  to  listen  to  slander."  '-^Matthew 
Arnold. 

The  bailding  at  the  back  of  the  piazza  is  tbe  Palace  of  the  Senator, 
originally  rebuilt  by  Boniface  IX.  (1389),  but  altered  by  Michelangelo 
to  correspond  with  the  buildings  on  either  .side.  He  intended  to 
erect  a  portico  surmounted  by  statues  at  the  summit  of  the  stairs^ 
The  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  double  staircase  was  erected  by 
Siztus  v.,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  river-gods  Nile  and  Tiber 
found  in  the  Golonna  (hardens,  and  a  curious  porphyry  figure  of 
Minerva — ^adapted  as  Rome.  The  body  of  this  statue  was  found 
at  Cori,  but  the  head  and  arms  are  modem  additions. 

The  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  built  1579,  from  designs  of  Mariino 
Longhif  contains  the  great  bell  (La  Patarina)  of  Yiterbo,  surrendered 
by  that  town  as  the  price  of  peace  during  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  A.D.  12(X),  which  is  never  rung  except  to  announce  the  death 
of  a  sovereign  or  the  opening  of  the  Carnival.  The  ascent  of  the 
tower  is  well  repaid  by  the  view  from  the  summit,  which  embraces 
not  only  the  hills  of  Rome,  but  the  various  towns  and  villages  of 
the  neighbouring  campagna  and  mountains  which  successively  fell 
under  her  dominion. 

*  PosBis  nihil  urbe  Boma 
Yisere  majus.* 

—Hot,  Cax.  Sec.  ii. 

Beneath  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  (entered  by  a  door  (L.)  in  the 
street  descending  on  the  right)  are  the  remains  of  the  Tabulannm,^ 
consisting  of  huge  rectangular  blocks  of  peperino  supporting  a 
Doric  colonnade,  which  is  shown  by  an  inscription  still  preserved 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  where  Tabulae, 
engraved  plates  bearing  important  decrees  of  the  Senate,  were 
preserved,  having  been  placed  there  by  Q.  Lutatius  Gatulus  in  B.O. 
79.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  built  from  the  peperino  known  as 
Iiapis  Gabinus,  and  is  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  the  upper  portion,  of  Alban 
stone,  is  less  well  preserved.  A  gallery  (open  daily  10-3,  50  c.)  in 
the  interior  of  the  Tabularium  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  museum  of 
architectural  antiquities  collected  from  the  neighbouring  temples. 
This  building  forms,  as  it  were,  the  boundary  between  inhabited 
Rome  and  that  Rome  which  is  a  city  of  ruins. 

'  More  particulars  relating  to  this  edifice  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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*  I  came  to  the  Capitol,  and  looked  down  on  the  other  aide.  There  before 
my  eyes  opened  an  immense  ?rave,  and  ont  of  the  grrave  rose  a  city  of  monn- 
ments  in  mins,  columns,  triumphal  arches,  temples,  and  palaces,  broken, 
ruJnoiiB,  but  still  beautiful  and  g:rand,— with  a  solemn  mournful  beauty  I  It 
was  the  j^nt  apparition  of  ancient  'ELome.'—Frederika  Bremer. 

Sixty-four  steps  of  an  ancient  staircase  are  still  in  site,  which  led 
down  from  the .  Tabularium  to  the  Forum.  They  are  as  sharp  and 
perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  mainly  owing  to  the  disuse  of  this 
approach  caused  by  Domitian,  who  built  the  existing  temple  of 
Vespasian  close  up  against  the  Tabularium  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  completely  blocked  up  the  lower  entrance  to 
the  staircase.  The  Tabularium  was  used  as  a  prison  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  North  side  of  the  Piassa — on  the  left  as  one  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  steps — is  occupied  by  the  Museo  Capitolino,  chiefly 
built  by  pupils  of  Michelangelo  (open  daily  from  10  to  3,  for  a 
fee  of  50  c,  and  on  Sundays  gratis).  The  museum  was  founded 
in  1471  by  Sixtus  IV.  (Riario  della  Rovere),  when  the  famous 
collection  of  bronzes  previously  kept  at  the  Lateran  was  removed 
to  it. 

Above  the  fountain  in  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance,  reclines 
the  colossal  statue  of  a  river-god,  called  lHarforio,  removed  hither 
from  the  end  of  the  Via  di  Marforio  (Forum  Martis),  near  the  Arch 
of  Severus.  This  figure,  '  gran  simulacro  a  giacere,'  as  Giovanni 
Ruccellai  called  it  in  1450,  was,  according  to  Roman  fancy,  the 
friend  and  gossip  of  Pasquino^  (at  the  Palazzo  Braschi),  and  lively 
dialogues,  merciless  to  the  follies  of  the  Government  and  the  times, 
used  to  appear  with  early  morning,  placarded  on  their  respective 
pedestals,  as  passing  between  the  two.  Thus,  when  Clement  XI. 
mulcted  Rome  of  numerous  sums  to  send  to  his  native  Urbino, 
Marforio  asked,  *What  is  Pasquino  doing?'  The  next  morning 
Pasquino  answered,  '■  I  am  taking  care  of  Rome,  that  it  does  not  go 
away  to  Urbino.'  In  the  desh-e  of  putting  an  end  to  such  incon- 
venient remarks,  the  Government  ordered  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  statues  to  the  Capitol,  and  since  Marforio  has  been  shut  up, 
Pasquino  has  lost  his  spirits.  Here  are  now  the  two  basalt  Egyp- 
tian lions  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  steps. 

On  R.  opposite  foot  of  staircase — 

Room  1.  Twenty  busts,  of  humble  merit.  In  the  centre  a  ruined 
altar  with  reliefs. 

A  large  alabaster  vase  (in  window)  found  1859. 

Room  2.  Funeral  inscription  of  Vettius  Agorius  Pretextatus,  the 
Pagan  Senator,  celebrated  in  the  last  days  of  the  Pagan  Senate, 
giving  his  various  titles. 

The  grand  sarcophagus  (F.)  in  the  second  room  represents  a  battle 
between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  the  Gauls  distinguished  by  their 
torques,  found  1830,  on  Via  Appia.  Note  the  Chief  killing  himself 
to  avoid  falling  prisoner.  On  the  lid  are  seen  captives  with  wives 
and  children.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls  relate  to 
members  of  the  imperial  family.    In  the  third  room  is  the  glorious 
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sarcophagns,  said  to  be  that  of  the  murdered  Alexander  Severus  and 
(hia  mother)  Julia  Mamaea,  and  found  in  the  Monte  del  Grano 
(15d4)  outside  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  The  reliefs  on  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  Achilles.  The  vase  which  contained  the 
ashes  belonging  to  this  sarcophagus  is  the  famous  *  Portland  vase  * 
of  the  British  Museum.  D.M.S.  (Diis  manibus)  or  funeral  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  upper  Corridor  is  lined  with  statues  and  busts.  Here  and 
elsewhere  we  will  only  notice  those  especially  remarkable  for  beauty 
or  historic  interest.^ 

L.  50.    A  warrior  fallen  and  defending  himself. 

L.  61.    A  Greek  head  of  woman. 

L.  60.    Satyr  playing  on  a  flute— fonnd  on  the  Aventine. 

K.  5.  Cupid  bending  bis  bow— probably  a  copy  from  the  bronze  of 
LysippuB  found  at  Tivoli. 

R.    8.    Old  woman  intoxicated— probably  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Myron. 

L.  The  infant  Hercules  stran^lluar  a  serpent. 

L.         Grand  sarcophagus— the  l^pe  of  Proserpine. 

R.  12.    Faun  playin^:  on  a  flute. 
(In  the  wall  on  the  left,  inscriptions  from  the  Columbarium  of  Livia.) 

L.  Sarcophagus— the  birth  and  childhood  of  Bacchus. 

L.  42.  Statue,  draped— supposed  to  be  Julia  Maesa  (?),  sister-in-law  of  Septi- 
mius  SeyeruB,  found  near  the  Domine  Qao  Vadis. 

R.  22.    Head  of  Ariadne. 

R.  26.  Jupiter,  on  a  cippus  with  a  curious  relief  of  Claudia  the  vestal, 
drawing  the  boat  with  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  (Oybele)  up  the  Tiber. 

L.  33.    Bust  of  Calls«la.    Observe  the  asymmetry  on  left  side  of  face. 

R.  28.    Blarevs  AnrellitS;  as  a  boy— a  very  beautiful  bust. 

R.  29.  Statue  of  Minerva  from  Velletri.  The  same  as  that  called  Minerva 
Giustiniani  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican. 

R.  30.    Trajan. 

R.  31.    Caraci^la. 

R.  76.  In  the  window,  a  magnificent  vase,  found  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  standing  on  a  puteal  or  well-mouth  adorned  with  reliefs  of  the 
twelve  principal  gods  and  goddesses. 

From  the  right  of  this  corridor  (turn  at  the  top  of  the  stairs)  open 
two  chambers.  The  first  is  named  the  Boom  of  the  Doves,  from  the 
mosaic  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  1737,  and 
generally  called  Pliny's  Doves,  because  Pliny,  when  speaking  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  mosaic  art  had  attained,  describes  a 
wonderful  mosaic  of  Sosus  of  Pergamos,  in  which  one  dove  was 
seen  drinking  and  casting  her  shadow  on  the  water,  while  others 
were  pluming  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  vase.  As  a  pendant 
to  this  observe  another  mosaic  of  a  Tragic  and  Comic  Mask.  In 
the  farther  window  is  (88)  the  Iliae  Tablet,  an  interesting  relief  in 
the  soft  marble  called  palombino,  relating  to  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  the  flight  of  Aeneas,  found  at  Bovillae, 
near  Albano. 

The  second  chamber  contains  the  Venns  of  the  Capitol — a  fine 
Greek  statue  found  immured  in  the  wall,  in  1684,  near  San  Yitale. 

-  .  ,  ji  ,- I  - I  II-  I  -     -  IIT1 '-     1 - -  -  1-1 

1  R,  right ;'  L,  ledEt.  The  reader  is  recMAmeaded  to  coniidit  PxoleaBor 
Helbig's  English  edition  of  his  GuidA  to  the  Scuipture^  Galleries  qf  lUmie  ;  also 
notes  on  thePortralt-busts  of  the  Julian  Dynasty  in  The  Tragedy  of  the  Ccesars^ 
by  8.  Baring-Gould. 
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It  belongs  to  the  Sid  century  B.C.,  and  derives  from  the  Gnidian 
Apbiodite  of  Praxiteles. 

The  two  smaller  sculptures  of  (miscalled)  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche — ^two  lovely  children  embracing — were  found 
on  the  Aventine. 

From  the  end  of  the  gallery  we  enter 

The  Hall  of  the  Emperon.  In  the  centre  is  the  beautiful  seated 
statue  wrongly  ascribed  to  Agrippina,  the  elder.  See  Agrippina's 
head  in  No.  10  of  the  Catalogue 

Bound  the  room  are  ranged  eighty-three  busts  of  Roman  emperors, 
empresses,  and  their  near  relations,  forming  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  portrait-gallery  in  the  world.  The  collection  begins 
near  the  door  to  the  next  room,  on  upper  tier. 

*  It  is  a  bigb-bom  company »  but  tbere  is  caiiBe  to  doubt  if  it  b«  aa  g^ood  a« 
it  is  select.'— Factor  Mydbirg. 

All  the  Julian  family  are  handsome :  even  viewed  as  works  of  art, 
many  of  the  busts  are  of  importance.    They  are — 

1.  Jolins  Caesar,  nat.  B.0. 100  :  ob.  B.O.  44. 

2.  AQ^astas,  Imp.  b.O.  12— A.D.  14 — *  beaming  with  dignity  and  personal 
charm  ;'  crowned  witli  a  wreath. 

*■  His  features  were  quiet  and  cheerful,  whether  he  spoke  or  was  rilent.' — 
Sueicnius. 

8  Marcellns,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  son  of  Octavia,  ob.  B.O.  23,  ag:ed  20. 
4,  6.  Tiberius,  Imp.  A.D.  14-87. 

*  In  spite  of  the  curved  nose— the  Roman  nose,  so  seldom  seen  in  Borne— 
Tiberius  has  so  strong^  a  family  likeness  to  hLs  stepfather  that  many  have  sus- 
pected a  nearer  relationship  between  them.'— Ftfttor  RycUterg. 

6.  Dmsos,  his  brother,  son  of  Livia  and  Claudius  Nero,  ob.  B.0. 10. 

7.  Dmsos,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  ob.  A.D.  28. 

8.  (?)  Antonia,  dausrhter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Octavia,  wife  of  the  elder 
Drnsos,  mother  of  Germaniens  and  Claudius,  ob.  A.D.  38. 

9.  Germaniens,  son  of  Dmsus  and  Antonia,  ob.  A.I>.  19. 

10.  Ao^rippina  (1),  d.iughter  of  Julia  and  Agrippa,  srrand-dau<rhter  of 
Augustus,  wife  of  Germaniens.    Died  of  starvation  under  Tiberius,  a.d.  33. ; 

*  Colloquium  fllii  exposcit,  nbi  nihil  pro  Innocentia,  quasi  difDderet,  nee 
beneficlis,  quasi  eicprobraret  dissemit,  spd  nltionem  in  delatores  et  praemia 
amteisobtinult.*— l^s«ftw,  Ann.  zili.  21. 

11.  CaUffoUs  Imp.  AJ>.  37-41,  son  of  Germaniens  and  A^rippina  I.  Mur- 
dered by  the  tribune  Cfaaerea  (a  noble  bust  in  basalt).  The  scowl  on '  the 
epileptic  maniac  Is  characteristic 

*That  Imperial  maniac,  whose  portrait  in  green  basalt,  with  the  stain  of 
dire  mental  tension  on  the  forehead,  is  still  so  beautiful  that  we  are  able  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  pity  more  than  loathe  him.*— J*.  A.  Symonds. 

*  The  head  is  turned  slightly  aside,  the  brow  thnnders,  the  eyes  lighten, 
the  fine  mouth  is  pressed  wrathfuUy  and  scornfully  together  ;  but  one  can  at 
once  see  that  this  look  is  counterfeited  or  practised ;  it  is  still  only  the  theatre 
tyrant,  with  features  aooording  to  nde.  **  His  whole  exterior,"  says  Tacitus, 
**  was  an  imltatioB  of  that  which  Tiberins  had  put  on  for  the  day,  and  he  spoke 
almost  with  the  words  of  the  latter.".'— Fittor  Bydberg. 

12.  Claudius,  Imp.  A-D.  41-64,  younger  son  of  Drusns  and  Antonia.  Poisoned 
probably  by  his  wife  Agripplna  the  youuger,  Caligula's  sitter. 

*  A  well-formed  liead,  against  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  one 
can  hiudly  note  anything,  but  that  the  oval  of  the  face  is  too  compressed. 
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The  broad  forehead  is  overcast  with  clouds  of  melancholy.  The  eyes  disclose, 
with  their  unsteady,  sad,  and  kindly  look,  a  ploddin*;  und  sufferinu^  spirit, 
that  is  conscious  of  its  noble  birth,  bnt  nnable  to  maintain  its  freedom.' — 
Viktor  Rydberg.  « 

18.  Messalina,  third  wife  of  Clandins.  Put  to  death  by  the  Freedmen  of 
Claudius,  ▲.D.  4S— the  dressing:  of  the  hair  characteristic  and  curious. 

14.  (?)  Ag'rippina  the  youuirer,  sixth  wife  of  Claudius,  dai^hter  of  Grer- 
manicus  and  Aarrippina  the  elder,  grreat-graud-dauQ^hter  of  Augustus.  Mur- 
dered by  her  son  Nero,  A.D.  60. 

15, 16.  Nero,  Imp.  A.D.  54-60,  son  of  Asrrippina  the  younger  by  her  first 
husband,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.    Died  by  his  own  hand. 

*  Suetonius  says  that  the  features  of  Nero  were  more  handsome  than  engag- 
ing. His  hair,  like  that  of  all  tlie  Domitii,  was  light-brown,  his  eyes  were 
bluish-grey.*— Fifctor  Rydberg. 

17.  Poppaea  Sabina  (?),  the  beautiful  second  wife  of  Nero.  Killed  by  a  kick 
from  her  husband,  A.D.  62.  The  extravagance  of  Poppaea  was  so  great  that, 
when  she  went  to  Antinm  (Porto  D'AnzIo),  she  took  with  her  500  she-asses, 
that  she  might  not  fail  to  have  her  bath  of  milk  every  morning. 

18.  Galba,  Imp.  a.d.  60.    Murdered  in  the  Forum— full  of  character. 
10.  Otho,  Imp.  A.D.  60.    Died  by  his  own  hand. 

20.  Yitellius,  Imp.  A.D.  60.  Murdered  at  the  Scalae  Gemoniae— a  coarse, 
sensual  face. 

21.  Vespasian,  Imp.  A.D.  70-70. 

22.  Titus,  Imp.  A.D.  70-81,  son  of  Vespasian  and  Domitilla.  Supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  his  brother  Domitian— a  grand  bust. 

*"  With  the  Flavians,  a  coarser  mould  of  features  comes  on ;  *  the  urbane ' 
gives  way  for  a  something  rustic,  the  aesthetic  for  a  something  common.  The 
honest,  good-humoured,  but  stingy  toU-olBcer,  who  was  a  father  of  this 
house,  plainly  has  handed  down  his  face  to  Vespasian  and  Titus.*— Fiiktor 
Rydberg. 

23.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.    Head-dress  remarkable. 

24.  Domitian,  Imp.  A.D.  81-06,  second  sou  of  Vespasian  and  Domitilla. 
Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

25.  Domltla  Longina  (?),  wife  of  Domitian. 

26.  Nerva  (?),  Imp.  A.D.  06.  Elected  by  the  people,  after  the  murder  of 
Domitian. 

27.  Trajan,  Imp.  A.D.  08-118.    Adopted  son  of  Nerva. 

28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Traj'in— one  of  the  most  striking  portraitures  In  this 
collection,  and  an  exemplary  Lady. 

20.  Marclana,  sister  of  Trajan. 

80.  Matidla,  daughter  of  3£arciana,  niece  of  Trajan. 

81,  82.  Hadrian,  Imp.  A.D.  118-188,  adopted  sou  of  Trajan. 

88.  Julia  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  daughter  of  Matidfci— very  regal,  as  Ceres. 

84!  MlivA  Verus,  first  adopted  son  of  Hadrian. 

35.  Antoninus  Pius,  Imp.  A.D.  138-161,  second  adopted  son  of  Hadrian. 

*  Seldom  does  the  quiet  and  gentle  strength  of  moraLwlll  shine  forth  from 
the  features  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  from  the  glorious  face  of  Antoninus 
V\Wi:--ViMor  Rydberg, 

'  I  saw  a  calm  and  Princely  Presence  come. 
Who,  stately  as  the  Imperial  purple,  bore 
His  robe,  a  saint  in  mien,  mild,  innocent. 
Perfect  in  manhood,  with  clear  eye  serene. 
And  lofty  port ;  who  from  the  sa^es  took 
What  lessons  earth  could  give,  but  trod  no  less 
The  toilsome  path  of  Duty  to  the  end  : 
And  as  he  passed  I  knew  the  kingly  ghost 
Of.  Antonius,  who  knew  not  Christ  indeed, 
Tet  not  the  less  was  His.    I  marked  the  calm 
And  thoughtful  face  of  him  who  ruled  himself. 
And  through  himself  the  world.!— imrw  Morrig. 
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96.  Faustina  the  elder,  wUe  of  Antonimis  Pios  and  sister  of  JBUus  Vems. 

37.  Marcus  Anrelins,  Imp.  a.d.  161-180,  son  of  Serylanus  by  Panlina,  sister 
of  Hadrian,  adopted  by  Antoninus  Plus,  while  a  boy. 

88.  Marcus  Anrelius,  in  later  life. 

38.  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Anrelius,  dang^hter  of  Antoninus  Plus 
and  Faustina  the  elder. 

40.  Galerius  Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

41.  Lucius  Vems,  son-in-law  of  Marcus  Anrelius. 

42.  Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Vems,  daug^hter  of  Marcus  Anrelius  and  Faustina 
the  youu<>^er.    Put  to  death  at  Capri  for  a  plot  au:BinBt  her  husband. 

43.  Commodus,  Inip.>A.D.  180-198,  son  of  Marcus  Anrelius  and  Faustina. 
Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars— handsome  and  sensual. 

44.  Crispina,  wife  of  Commodus.    Put  to  death  by  lier  husband  at  Capri. 

45.  Pertinax,  Imp.  A.D.  193,  successor  of  Commodus,  reig^ned  three  months. 
Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

46.  Didius  Jnlianns,  Imp.  A.D.  193,  successor  of  Pertinax.  Murdered  in  the 
Public  Palace  of  the  Palatine. 

47.  Manila  Scantilla  (?),  wife  of  Didius  Jnlianns. 

48.  Maerinus. 

49.  Clodius  Albinns(?) 

60,  61.  Septlmlus  Severus,  Imp.  A.D.  193-211,  successor  of  Didius  Jnlianns. 
(Foreifi^n  features !) 
52.  tmlia  Pia,  wife  of  Septimlus  Severns— with  a  movable  wig. 

63.  Caracalla,  Imp.  A.D.  211-217,  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Julia  Pia. 
Murdered.  The  cruel  shrewdness  of  this  emperor  is  marvellously  portrayed 
in  his  busts. 

64.  Oeta,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by  whose  order  he  was  murdered  in  the 
arms  of  Julia  Pia.    Bare. 

65.  (?)  Maerinus,  Imp.  A.D.  217,  murderer  and  successor  of  Caracalla. 
Murdered. 

66.  Diadumenlanus,  son  of  Maerinus.    Murdered  with  his  father. 

67.  Helioj^abalus,  Imp.  a.d.  218-222,  son  of  Julia  Soemis,  daughter  of  Julia 
Maesa,  who  was  sister  of  Julia  Pia.    Murdered  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

*  Le  s^nat  voua  sa  m^moire  k  Tinfamie,  et  I'histoire  fait  comme  le  senat.*-* 
Victor  Duruy. 

68.  Annia  Faustina,  third  wife  of  Heliogabalus,  great-grand-daughtet  of 
Marcus  Anrelius— with  coloured  marble  drapery. 

69.  Julia  Maesa,  sister-ln-law  of  Septimius  Severus,  aunt  of  Caracalla  and 
^Audmother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

60.  Alexander  Severus,  Imp.,  son  of  Julia  Mamaea,  second  daughter  of 
Julia  Maesa.    Murdered  at  the  age  of  28. 

61.  Julia  Mamaea,  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Alexander 
Severns.    Murdered  with  her  son. 

62«  Julius  Maximinus,  Imp.  a.d.  236-238 ;  elected  by  the  army.    Murdered. 

68.  Maximus.    Murdered  with  his  father  at  the  age  of  18— a  very  fine  bust. 

64.  Gordlanus  Africanus,  Imp.  A.D.  238 ;  a  descendMit  of  Trajan.  Died  by 
his  own  hand. 

66.  (Antoninus)  Gordlanus,  Junior,  Imp.  A.D.  238,  son  of  Gordianiu  Airic- 
anus  and  Fabia  Orestilia,  great-grand-daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Died  in 
battle. 

66.  Pupienus,  Imp.  a.d.  238  \  reigned  together  for  four  months  and  then 

67.  Balblnus,  Imp.  a.d.  228  /     were  murdered. 

68.  Gordlanus  Pius,  Imp.  a.d.  288,  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of  Gordl- 
anus Africanus.    Murdered. 

60.  Philip  II.,  Imp.  A.D.  244,  son  of,  and  oo-emperor  with  Philip  I. 
Murdered. 

70.  Decius(?),  Imp.  A.D.  249-261.  Forcibly  elected  by  the  army.  A  perse- 
cutor of  the  Christians.    Killed  in  battle. 

71.  Qnintus  Herennius  Etruseus,  son  of  Deoius  and  Herennla  Ktmscllla. 
Killed  in  battle  with  his  father. 

72.  HostilianuB,  son  or  son-in-law  of  Deoius,  Imp.  A.D.  261,  with  Treb. 
Gallus.    Murdered. 

73.  Trebonianus  Gallus,  Imp.  a.d.  261-264.    Murdered. 

74.  75.  Yoluslanus,  son  of  Trebonianus  Gallus.    Murdered  A.D.  264, 
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70.  tianienns.  Imp.  a.d.  261-268.    Hnrdered—a  low  type  of  face. 

77.  SttloDina,  wife  of  Gallienns. 

78.  SaloniniiB,  son  of  QallieniiB  and  Salonina.  Pat  to  deatb  by  Postumus, 
A.D.  269,  at  the  a^^e  of  17. 

79.  Marcus  Aurellna  Carinna,  Imp.  a.d.  288,  son  of  the  Emperor  Cams. 
Murdered. 

80.  Diocletian,  Imp.  A.D.  284-306  ;  elected  by  the  army. 

81.  Constantins  Chloms,  Imp.  a.d.  306-806,  son  of  Entropius  and  Clandia, 
niece  of  the  Emperor  Clandins  II.  and  Qnintilins  ;  father  of  Constantine  the 
Great. 

*  Bnde  soldiers  now  alternate  with  dnll  stewards  of  the  realm,  and  the 
pecoliarities  of  both  kinds  unite  in  a  repulsive  whole  in  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  Constantine.*— FiArtor  Rydberg. 

82.  Julian  the  Apostate  (?),  Imp.  A.D.  361-368,  son  of  Julius  Constantius  and 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

83.  Magnus  Decentius,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Ma^neutius.  Strangled 
himself,  A.D.  368 ;— with  the  characteristics  of  mediaeval  sculpture. 

*  In  their  busts  the  lips  of  the  Boman  emperors  are  generally  closed,  indi- 
cating reserve  and  dig^ty.'— TTindbtf^numn. 

*  At  Bome  the  emperors  become  as  familiar  as  the  popes.  Who  does  not 
know  the  curly-headed  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  his  lifted  brow  and  projectii^ 
eyes— from  the  full  round  beauty  of  his  youth  to  the  more  haggard  look  of 
his  latest  years  ?  Are  there  any  modem  portraits  more  fiimiliar  than  the 
severe  wedge-like  head  of  Augustus,  with  his  sharp-cut  lips  and  nose,— or 
the  dull  phiz  of  Hadrian,  with  his  hair  combed  down  over  his  low  forehead,— 
or  the  vain,  perking  face  of  Lucius  Verns,  with  his  thin  nose,  low  brow,  and 
profusion  of  curls, — or  the  brutal  bull  head  of  Caracalla,--or  the  bestial 
bloated  features  of  Yltellius  ? 

*  These  men,  who  were  but  lay  figures  to  us  at  school,  mere  pegs  of  names 
to  hang  historic  robes  upon,  thus  Interpreted  by  the  living  hfstorv  of  their 
portraits,  the  incidental  illustrations  of  the  places  where  they  lived  and 
moved  and  died,  and  the  buildings  and  monuments  they  erected,  become 
like  men  oi  yesterday.  Art  has  made  them  our  contemporaries.  They  are  as 
near  to  us  as  Pius  YII.  and  Napoleon.*— iStorj^'f  *  Rciba  di  JRoma.* 

Among  the  reliefs  round  the  upper  walls  of  this  room  are  Endy- 
mion  sleeping,  and  Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  which  belong  to 
the  set  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  Hall  of  lUuBtrious  Men  contains  a  seated  statue  called  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  (?),  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  212 ;  the 
body  of  Hector  bome  to  the  pyre  ;  Hermaphroditus  before  a  statue 
of  the  youthful  Bacchus.  Round  the  room  are  ranged  ninety-three 
busts  of  ancient  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  warriors.  Among  the 
mare  important  are : — 


4,  6,  6.  Socrates. 

9.  Artstides  the  orator  (?>. 
10.  CallimaehuB(?) 
16.  Marcus  Agrippa,  son-in- 
law     of     Augustus  ~  a 
grand  bust. 
19.  l^eophrastus. 
23.  Asklepiades. 
86.  Tb«on  of  Smyrna. 

27.  Pythagoras. 

28.  Alexander  the  Great  (?). 
30.  Aristophanes. 

81.  Demos^enes. 

38.  Ghry8ippo8(?). 
89,  n.  Deaiocmns  of  Abden. 
42,  48.  Euripides. 
44,  46,  46.  Homer. 

47.  Kumenides. 


48.  Cneius    Domitios   Gorbnlo, 

general  under  Claudius 
and  Nero.  Foirad  at 
Gabii. 

49.  Scipio  Afrieanus(?). 

62.  Cato  Minor  (?). 

64.  Aspasla<?). 

65.  Cleopatra  (?). 

60.  Thncydidc8(?>. 

61.  Aeschines. 
62,64.  JCpicurufl. 

63.  Epicurus  and  Metrodoms. 
68, 60.  Greek  Hero. 

71.  Anttsthenes. 
78, 78.  Julian  the  Apostate. 

76.  Cicero. 

77.  Homer  (?>. 
82.  Aeschylus  (?). 
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Among  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  in  this  room  is  one  (P)  of  a 
Roman  interior  with  a  lady  trying  to  persuade  her  cat  to  dance  to 
a  lyre — ^the  cat,  meanwhile,  snapping,  on  its  hind-legs,  at  two 
ducks ;  the  detail  of  the  room  is  given,  even  to  the  slippers  under 
the  bed.  A  relief  (110)  of  three  dancing  girls  and  a  fawn  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  artist — Csillimachos.  Other  reliefs 
represent  sacrificial  ritual  and  instruments. 

The  Saloon  contains,  down  the  centre — 

1.  Jupiter  (in  nero-antico),  from  Porto  d'Anzio,  on  an  altar  with  figrures  of 
Mereory,  A];k>11o,  and  I>iana.    B.  foot  and  R.  band  restored. 

2,  4.  Centaurs  (in  biy^o-morato),  by  Arigteas  and  Papiaa  (tbeir  names  are 
on  the  bases),  from  Hadrian's  Villa.    Roman  copies  from  bronze  originals. 

*  Both  the  youthful  and  the  elder  Centaur,  we  infer  from  copies,  orkginally 
carried  a  win^^ed  eupid.  While,  however,  the  youthful  Centaur  is  enduring 
his  teasing  rider  with  laughing  humour,  the  elder  one,  with  fettered  arms,  is 
sighing  over  the  pain  which  the  tyrannical  God  of  Love  is  preparinor  for 
him.  This  ingenious  idea  indicates  an  older  Greek  orlgimil,  and  the  choice 
of  black  marble,  as  well  as  the  technleal  skill  evidenced  in  its  treatment, 
seem  to  infer  that  the  artists  worked  after  a  bronze  production.'— £uU;e. 

8.  The  young  Hercules— in  green  basjilt,  found  in  the  Yigna  Massimi  on 
the  Aventine  (1590).    It  stands  on  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  adorned  with  reliefs. 
5.  Aesculapius  (in  nero-onticoX  on  an  altar,  representing  a  saeriflee. 

Among  the  statues  and  busts  round  the  room  the  more  important 
are: — 

6.  A  Faun— one  of  the  same  type  as  that  in  rosso-autico. 
9.  Trajan— a  eolosssl  bust. 
10.  Augustus— «  naked  figure. 

12.  An  athlete— the  head  most  beautiful. 

13.  Hadrtou— a  naked  figure,  with  the  attribute  of  Mars— from  Ceprano. 
17.  Minerva— archaic. 

21.  Beautiful  male  statue  of  the  time  uf  Hadrian— the  lower  part  of  the 
figure  draped.    Hermes  Logios  (?). 

22.  Hecuba  (?). 

26.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

28.  Harpocratee,  God  of  Silence. 

82.  M.  Aurellns  in  armour. 

88.  A  wounded  Amazon,  right  arm  badly  restored. 

36.  Minerva. 

The  Hall  of  the  Faim  derives  its  name  from  the  famous  Faim 
of  rosso-antico,  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth,  found  in 
Hadrian's  Villa,  1736.  It  stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serapis. 
Against  the  right  wall  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  (No.  18),  whose 
reliefs  (much  studied  by  Flaxman)  represent  the  battle  of  Theseus 
and  the  Amazons.  The  (L.)  opposite  sarcophagus  (No.  S),  found 
under  the  Church  of  S.  Bustachio,  has  a  relief  of  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion.    We  should  also  notice  that  to  R. ,  Amazons  in  battle. 

8.  A  boy  with  a  mask  of  Sllenus. 

Id.  A  boy  with  a  goose  (fbund  near  the  Lateran),  eopy  of  an  ortgfaial  by 
Boetos  of  Chaleedon. 
19.  A^  eyeless  Bacchus.  ... 

21.  A  beautiful  eyeless  bust  of  Ariadne.    Hair  once  gilded. 

Let  into  the  wall  is  a  Inronze  tablet — ^the  Lex  Regia  or  Senatus 
Consnltum,  by  which  the  *■  Senate  and  the  Roman  people '  conferred 
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imperial  power  upon  Vespasian.    Upon  it  lUenzi  declaimed  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  the  Roman  people  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  Hall  of  the  Dsring  Gaol  contains  the  three  gems  of  the 
collection — 

1.  The  Ciladlator  (?)— from  the  gardens  of  Sallust  (Porta  Salaria).  Be- 
sfcored  nose,  toes,  and  left  knee-cap  (see  below). 

10.  The  Faun  of  Praxiteles— the  best  copy  extant— from  the  villa  of 
Hadrian. 

12.  The  miscalled  Antlnous  of  the  Capitol— from  the  villa  of  Hadrian. 
(Soman.) 

'  The  identity  of  the  Capitoline  Antinons  may  be  reckoned  more  than 
doubtful.  The  head  is  certainly  not  his.  How  it  came  to  be  placed  upon  a 
body  presenting  so  much  resemblance  to  the  type  of  Antinons,  I  do  not 
know.  Careful  comparison  of  the  torso  and  the  arms  with  an  indubitable 
portrait  will  even  raise  the  question  whether  this  fine  statue  is  not  a  Hermes 
or  a  hero  of  an  earlier  age.  Its  attitude  suggfests  Narcissus  or  Adonis ;  and 
under  either  of  these  forms  Antinons  may  properly  have  been  idealised.'^ 
J,  A,  Symwndt, 

Besides  these  we  should  notice — 

2.  Majestic  female  statue— sometimes  called  Juno. 

3.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

.  4.  Amazon,  from  the  Villa  d'Este. 

5.  Head  of  Dlonysog.    School  of  Greek  design  ;  veiy  beautiful. 
7.  Apollo  with  the  lyre. 
9.  Statuette  of  a  little  girl  defending  a  bird  from  a  snake.    (Boman.) 

15.  A  Priestess  of  Isis. 

16.  Bust  of  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar.    *  £t  tu.  Brute.' 

Note  the  very  beautiful  altars  beneath  some  of  those  statues. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  statue  of  the  wounded  Graul, 
generally,  though  erroneously,  known  as  the  Dying  Gladiator.  It 
belonged  to  a  group  from  Pergamos,  in  which  was  probably  cele- 
brated the  victory  of  Attains  over  the  Celtic  invaders  of  his  realm 
(B.C.  240). 

'  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie-; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand— his  manly,  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped. head  sinks  gradually  low, — 
And  through  his  side,  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  I'ed  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  at  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  It,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacuin  mother,— he,  their  dre, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Boman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood— shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire ! ' 

—Byrony '  Childe  Harold,* 

It  is  delightful  to  read  in  this  room  the  description  in  Trtmsfor- 
vntUion : — 

^It  was  f that  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  reclines  the  noble  and  most 
pathetic  figure  of  the  dying  gladiator,  just  sinking  into  his  death-swoon; 
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macb  hlacory  la  heapei]  lalo  the  Interrenlng  space— rlsea  tbo  great  sweep  el 
the  Collaenm.  with  the  blue  sky  brlght«nlD?  throa°h  ita  apper  tier  of  archea. 
Far  off.  the  view  la  abnt  In  by  the  Alban  monntalna.  looking  Jost  the  aame. 
■mid  all  thla  decay  and  ehangs,  as  when  Romnlns  xated  thllheiward  oTei 
bla  haU-anlsbcd  wall, 

'  la  thla  chamber  la  the  Faan  ot  Praxllelea,  It  1b  the  marble  Image  of  ( 
yoaus  man,  leuiln^  hla  right  arm  on  the  tronk  nr  atnmp  of  n  ireo  :  ont 
hangt  careleaaly  by  hla  aide,  In  the  other  he  holdg  a  fragment  ot  a  pipe,  oi 
same  aneb  arinn  tnatmmeat  of  lanslc.  His  only  ^armeat,  a  lion's  akin  witb 
ths  olawa  npon  the  shoolder,  blla  half-vsy  down  hla  back,  teatln^  his  timht 
and  the  entire  front  of  the  fli^raunde.  The  form,  thnsdiaplayed.lg  marreL 
loaaly  gracMal,  but  baa  a  fuller  and  more  roandad  nntllne,  more  flesh  ami 
IcM  of  berate  miuele,  than  the  old  acnlpton  were  wont  to  aasliFn  to  theli 
typeaof  maaenllaebesnty,  Tbe  chaiscler  of  the  face  carrwponde  with  »» 
Bern :  It  la  moat  agreeable  In  nntllne  and  feature,  bnt  rooaded  and  b> 


what  rolaptoonaly  dsTelopeil.  eBpeelally  ahont  the  ibroit  and  chtn :  ._._ 
noee  la  almost  straight,  but  vary  slightly  cnrres  Inward,  thereby  acquirlnj; 
an  lodesorfbable  cbarm  of  geniality  and  hmnoor.  The  month,  with  ita  fall 
ret  dellwte  lips,  seems  bo  really  to  smile  oatri<;ht.  that  It  calls  forth  s  rt- 
apondve  smile.  Tbe  wbolo  ststae— nnllko  anythlnir  else  that  ever  was 
wTDi^ht  In  tbe  aerere  material  of  marble— conioys  the  idea  of  an  amiable 
and  aenanal  creatare,  easy,  mirthtnl,  apt  for  Jollity,  yet  not  Incapable  nt 
beta?  louchBd  by  pathos.    It  Is  impossible  f- ' ■  "••--• —  ■ 
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sympathies.'— fiaurtAonu. 

Tbe  west  or  R.  side  of  the  Capitoline  Piazza  is  occupied  by  the 
Palace  of  ths  Coiuervatan,  wbicb  contains  tbe  Frotomoteca,  the 
Picture  Gallery,  and  various  other  treasures.  AdmissioQ  60  c. ;  10 
to  3  on  week-days  and  10  to  1  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  tree. 

The  Cortile  at  the  entrance  is  fall  of  historical  relioB.  inclnding 
remains  of  two  gigantic  statues  of  Apollo  found  on  the  same  hill; 
a  colossal  head  of  Domitian  ;  and  the  marble  pedestali  which  once 
ip  the  mausoleum  of  Augnstns  supported  the  cinerary  ant  of  Agrip- 
pliu  th*  aldei,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  wife  of  Germanions,  and 
mother  of  Cains  Calignla — 'a  handfnl  of  ashes  ot  old  Boman 
virtue'— with  a  very  perfect  inscription.  The  cippus  was  doubt- 
less tbe  work  of  Caligula,  who  brought  back  the  ashes  of  bis 
mother  from  Fandataria,  where  she  died  of  Heif-inflicted  starvation 
is  exile.  It  was  hollowed  ont  and  used  as  a  measure  for  corn 
('  mgitella  di  grano ')  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  npon  it  are  carved  the 
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'arms'  of  two  city  .wardens.  In  the  o|^site  loggia  are  a  statue  of 
Borne  Trinxnpha&t  and  a  group  with  a  Hon  attaeking  a  hone. 
In  the  portico  on  the  left  is  a  statue  of  Augustus,  leaning  against 
the  rostrum  of  a  galley,  in  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  On 
the  right  is  the  only  authentic  statue  of  Julius  Caesar. 

*  Before  ns  stands  a  military  chief  in  fall  armour,  in  whose  hard,  bony, 
elderly  face  never  g^leamed  the  most  distant  flash  of  that  orenins  which  with 
the  fires  of  ligfhtnino-  split  asunder  the  hosts  of  Ganl  and  'Germany,  crushed 
the  warlike  fame  of  Pompey,  overthrew  the  Bepublic,  and  annihilated  the 
remnants  of  old  Boman  virtue.  Not  a  glimpse  of  that  afliahility  which  in  the 
old  Caesars,  as  in  the  younv-,  took  captive  an  adversary  ;  or  of  that  sense  of 
beauty  which  made  him  an  artist  aroong^  historians  and  orators ;  or  of  that 
roavnanimity  which,  with  human  nobleness,  gilded  the  selfishness  of  a  fiend.*— 
Viktor  Rydberg. 

Opposite  the  foot  of  the  staircase  (L.)  is  a  restoration,  by  Michel- 
angelo, of  the  column — Colnmna  rostrata — of  Gains  Duilius 
(260  B.O.),  and  an  Augustan  copy  of  his  Inscription  relating  to  his 
achievements.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  a  seated  statue 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  the  murderer  of  Conradin,  who  was  made  a 
senator  of  Bome  (1264). 

*  It  is  a  massive,  roughly  blocked -out  fijSfure,  seated  upon  a  throne-chair 
supported  by  lions,  dressed  in  a  long  tunic  and  royal  mantle,  with  a  crown 
upon  the  head  and  a  sceptre  firmly  planted  upon  the  right  knee.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  stolid,  but  its  lineaments  are  individual,  and  the  shape 
of  the  head  is  so  peculiar  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  being  a  faithful  portrait. 
For  this  reason  it  is  of  high  historical  value,  and  as  the  only  mediaeval  por- 
trait-statue at  Bome,  must  be  regarded  with  no  common  interest.* — Perkint^t 
*  Italian  Sculptors.* 

On  the  first  and  second  landings  are  four  magnificent  reliefs 
(41,  42,  43,  44),  threfe  of  which  represent  events  in  the  life  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Imp.,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Martina. 

1.  Relief:  rear  wall  (Left)  Vanquished  Barbarians  entreating  the  Em- 

■peroT. 

2.  „  „       (Bight)  Trtnmplial  procession. 

3.  „  wall  „        Sacrillee  in  front  of  the  Gapitoline  Temple 

of  Jupiter ;  Flamen  Dlallg  weara  apex, 
or  peaked  cap. 

4.  „         from   some  triumphal  monument,  of   Hadrian's  date,  found 

near  Piazza  Sciarra,  1592  (?)  in  the  Corse. 

On  the  next  landing  (top) — 

1.  Belief  representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Plotlnay  Empress  of  Trajan, 
129  A.D. 

2.  Belief.  Hadrian  giving  forth  a  Decree. 

The  fourth  relief  is  really  from  the  Arch  of  Claudius  which 
stood  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  but  the  Roman  magistrates  substi- 
tuted the  head  of  Aurelius  for  that  of  Claudius.    Statue  of  Urania. 

On  the  upper  flight  of  the  staircase  is  a  bas-relief  of  Curtius 
leaping  into  the  cleft,  here  represented  as  a  marsh,  found  near 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice. 

The  TTftik  of  the  Consenrators  consist  of  eight  rooms  (entrance 
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60  o.)'  The  Ist,'  with  coffered  oeiling,  and  punbed  in  fresco  from 
the  bistoiy  of  the  Roman  kings,  hy  the  Caa^iere  d'Arpino,  OOD- 
tains  itataeB  ot  Urban  VIIL,  by  Btraini,  and  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  Al^ardi.  (1)  Corabat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cniiatii ;  (2) 
TallioB  HoatiUnB  agsinet  Veii;  (3)  RomnlaB  tracing  the  Sulcus 
Tonnd  Borne ;  (4)  Numa  and  Vestals  sacrificing.  The  Sail  Boom, 
adorned  nith  snbjects  from  republican  history  by  LauretU,  has 
stataes  of  modem  itoioan  geneiale — Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  Tom- 
masBO  Rospigliosi,  Francesco  Aldobrandini,  Carlo  Barberini,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.,  and  Aleseaiidro  Fameee,  Dnke  of  Parma.  Here  is 
the  Bronie  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  thongb  mnch  restored,  one  of  tbe 
most  interesting  relics  in  the  city.  The  figure  of  the  wolf  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  that  dedicated  by  the  Ogulnii,  aediles,  in 
B.O.  296 ;  the  figures  of  Bomulus  and  Remus  are  modern.  It  has 
been  doubted  nhether  this  is  the  wolf  described  by  Dionysius  as 
'  an  ancient  work  of  brass '  standing  near  the  '  Ficns  Rnminalis ' 
under  the  Palatine,  or  the  wolf  described  by  Cicero,  who  speaks 
of  a  little  gilt  figure  of  the  founder  of  the  city  sucking  the  teats  of 
a  wolf,  ^e  latter  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  lil  the 
great  orator,  and  a  fracture  in  the  existing  Ggure,  attributed  to 
ligbtniugi  has  been  nuconeincingly  adduced  in  proof  of  identity 
with  it. 

'  Gemlnos  hntc  nber*  clrcnm 
Lndere  pendenleB  pneros.  at  lanibere  mBtrem 
ImiaTlddA :  ILlim  teretl  cerrlce  reflexBin 
Mnlcere  altemon,  e(  i!orpor»  flnirere  linpo*.' 

—Virga.  Am.  Tlii.  ess. 
'  And  than,  the  thnoder-etrickeii  Done  of  Rome  1 

She-waUi  vhose  (mien-imiieed  da^Impirt 

Tbe  milk  ol  conquest  yet  wKbIn  tbe  dome, 

Wbere.  u  s  mnDnmeDt  of  mtJane  -  -* 

ThoQMnndeBt      

Wbir.h  tha  km 

Score  h'd  by  lli 

Gourd  thf  Immortal  cnbe.  aor  thy  toad  ohnnre  nincei  ? ' 

—Bynm,  •  Odldt  Hanld,' 

The  wolf,  probably  token  from  its  pedestal  (lately  discovered  in 
the  Comitium)  when  many  ancient  bronzes  were  removed  to  the 
Lateisn,  remained  there  until  14T1,  en-niched  in  the  wall  of  a  small 
tower  near  the  site  of  tbe  present  obelisk,  at  the  base  of  which 
oTitainalB  were  often  executed,  and  their  hands  were  out  off  and 
nailed  beneath  'la  Inpa  di  metallo.'  The  traces  of  fire  upon  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fire  of  Carinas,  in  282,  which  swept  over  the 
Comitium. 

The  3rd  Boom  is  painted  by  Danitle  da  VolteTTo,  with  subjects 
from  tbe  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  Amongst  its  decorations  are 
two  fine  pictnres,  a  dead  Christ  with  a  monk  praying,  by  the 
Capuchin    Ooiinui    Piazza    da    Caitdfranoo,    and     S.    Franoesca 

'  Tbe  cbipel  (uppoalto  the  HtalrCMe)  Is  somotimi 
roome.  nod  leads  Into  tbe  TCventh,  whence,  on 
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Bomana,  by  RomcmdLu  Also  contains  a  good  mosaic  lable  and  a 
relief. 

The  4th  Boom  contains  the  Fasti  Oonsnlares,  tables  found  near 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  Regia.  They  were  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  the  Regia,  the  office  of  the  Pontifical  College.  They  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  from  A.v.o.  272  to  Augiistns. 
The  frescoes  are  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  1420-96.  The  6th  Boom 
contains  two  bronze  ducks  (formerly  shown^  as  the  sacred  geese  of 
the  Capitol)  and  a  female  head  (found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust),  a 
marble  bust  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini^  and  a  fine  bronze  bust  of 
Michelangelo. 

A  passage  filled  with  tributes  to  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  6th  or 
Throne  Boom,  hung  with  tapestries  representing  classic  subjects ; 
it  has  a  frieze  in  fresco  by  Annibale  Caracci,  representing  the 
triumphs  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  7th  Boom  is  painted  by  Banide 
da  VAterra  (?)  with  the  history  of  the  Punic  Wars.  Boom  8  has 
frescoes  illustrating  the  deeds  of  Hannibal.  The  9th  Boom  is  a 
chapel,  containing  a  lovely  fresco  by  Andrea  di  Assisi  (L  Ingegno) 
(1470-1636),  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels. 

*  The  Madonna  is  seated  enthroned,  fronting  the  spectator ;  her  lai^e 
mantle  forms  a  grand  cast  of  drapery ;  the  child  on  her  lap  sleeps  in  the 
loveliest  attitude ;  she  folds  her  hands  and  looks  down,  quiet,  serions,  and 
beautiful :  in  the  clouds  are  two  adoring  angels.'— Zu^Jer. 

This  fresco  was  removed  from  the  staircase  In  1703,  when  it  was  much 
repainted,  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  heing  made  dark  green,  and  that  of  the 
angel  on  the  left  red  I  So  it  remained  till  1878,  when  the  original  colouring 
was  discovered  and  restored  by  Signor  Garelli. 

The  four  Evangelists  are  by  Carava^gio ;  the  pictures  of  Roman 
saints  (Cecilia,  Alexis,  Eustachio,  Francesca  Romana)  by  Ronui/ndLL 
Boom  10  has  china,  watches,  knife-handles,  &c.,  in  cabinets. 

A  door  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
servators leads  to  a  set  of  rooms  and  galleries  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  antiquities  discovered  since  1870.  Passing  through  some 
small  red  rooms  occupied  by  modem  Fasti  Consulares,  and  deco- 
rated with  busts  of  eminent  Italians  (the  most  remarkable  being 
that  in  the  3rd  Room  right  of  the  entrance,  of  Pius  VII.,  a  work  of 
Canova)  we  reach  (right)  a  slip  room  with  Esquiline  Venus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Head  of  Bacchus.  Left,  fine  archaic  fragments  ;  next 
this  lie  *  Tombe  a  Pozzo '  and  other  ancient  sepulchres,  as  well  as 
that  of  Crepereia  Tryphena.*  In  the  outer  court  is  seen  the  exposed 
ajid  imperfect  stone  map  of  Imperial  Rome:  Forma  Urbis.  The 
first  contains  a  couch,  litter,  and  remains  of  a  chariot,  discovered 
in  1862  ;  the  second,  coins  found  in  the  Horti  Lamiani  on  the 
Esquiline  in  1876,  and  others  from  the  Campana  and  Castellani 
collections. 

We  now  enter  the  Camera  del  Bronzi.  The  statue  of  a  boy 
extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot  is  called  the  Shepherd  Martins, 
and  is  now  in  the  second  series  of  rooms. 


»  Found  May  12, 1889,  where  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  are  rising,  together 
with  her  Doll  and  her  betrothal-ring. 
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Tfae  statue  of  HaienlM.  in  gilt  bronie,  found  ia  tbe  Fomm- 
Boarinm  in  the  time  of  Sixtos  IT.,  bas  been  taken  to  top  floor 

gaUei7  ot  mosalca. 

A  glgantle  buid  is  sapposed  to  have  beloi^ed  to  a  Btatne  of 
Commodaa ;  a  coloBsal  foot  belonged  (7)  to  a,  statue  of  Cains 
Cestins.  erected  near  his  ppamid  ;  the  famous  broDM  hone  was 
found  (:849)  in  Tniatevere.     (Vicolo  delle  Palme.) 

A  beautiful  Tass  of  fluted  bronze,  found  in  the  sea  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  as  its  inscription  ahows.  is  that  sent  by  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  to  the  college  of  the  Eupatorian  Ojmnasiarchs,  B.C.  63. 
It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  lost  while  it  was  being  carried  off  in 
the  triumph  of  Pompe;  ;  the  handles  are  modem.  Near  the  door  is 
the  curious  bust  said  to  represent  (I)  Jnnius  Brutus,  who  drove  out 
the  kings,  and  became  tbe  first  consul.     Greek,  third  century  B.C. 

The  next  room  ia  occupied  bj  Etruscan  vasea  and  antiquities,  the 
gift  of  Angusto  CastelianL 

Betuming  to  the  coiridor,  a  staircase   (B.)   leads   up   to   the 
Pictora  Oalleiy  of  tbe  Capital,  founded  bj  Benedict  XlV.  (IT40- 
1757),  wbich  contains  very  few  good  pictnreB,  hot  baa  a  beaalifal 
8.   Sebastian,   by  Ouido,   and   several  works  of    Ovtraino,     The 
pictures  are  not  hang  in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  and  have  been 
di^iacefnUy  '  treated.'    We  may  notice — 
111  Soom  (opposite  the  stairs — b^inning  R) — 
M.  BubtVLt.    Bomolns  >.nd  Bemos. 
78.  RmumtUi.    S.  Cecilia. 

lo  dt  Oedi— l»Mr  period.    Madonna  and  Cbild.  with  angels. 
3.  uiHTcEno.    S.  Jnbn  BapttBl. 
1.  Oi^dditmf,    Huy  Hi^dalene. 
».  DanMnuUno.    The  Conueui  Slbrl. 
9.  AUmU.    The  TTfttivity  of  tbe  Tirgia. 
T.  Tintant.    Uarv  Hsi;Clalene. 

'   Cop;  from  AiWeiyrw  Ire  his  wife.    Har;  Anointing'  Che  feet  of  Chrtst. 
OtHftUe.    U0I7  Vkml^. 
Guircitui.    Tbe  Fenian  Sibrl. 

Cola  dtW  Amatriee.    Desth  nnd  ABBnmptloa  at  the  Yirgln. 
Outdo  Reni.    Disembodied  iplrlt  (anflntehed). 
*■.  ft»lMt«<?)>I6l».    Madonna  and  Siilnli. 

High  up  are  bang  some  beautiful  fisgments  of  the  frescoes  of 
Baffaelle,  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  villa  of  Leo  X.  at  La 
Hagliaua.    They  have  l>oen  engraved  by  Griiner. 
2n<i  Room,  (entered  from  the  comer  of  1st  Room  J— 
ISB.  Vtlattpittil)    Portrait. 
ZrdSaotH — 

I  e&rl;  work  of  (ha  nuster  ruined  by 
naiorrvtioD. 
Ul.  GVonmni  Billing    Portrait  of  bfoiBeU. 

ilh  Boom — 

ZG4.  Pietro  do  Cortona.    The  Defeat  of  Darlns. 

Kan,  Tintortt.    Tbe  Fla?ellatlan. 

S48.  Tintont.    Tbe  Crowning  with  Tborna. 
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248.  Tintoret.    Baptism  of  GbrlBt. 

^^246.  Outdo  Meni.    S.  Sebastian— splendid  in  form  and  colour. 
241.  Ouereino.    Cleopatra  and  Ang^nstus. 
240.  Caravaggio.    S.  Sebastian. 

*22l.  Ouereino:  S.  Petronllla.     An  enormous  picture,  brouo:ht  bither  from 
S.  Peter's,  wbere  it  bas  been  replaced  by  a  mosaic  copy.    Tbe  com- 
position is  divided  into  two  parts.    Tbe  lower  represents  tbe  burial 
of  S.  Petronllla,  tbe  upper  tbe  ascension  of  ber  spirit. 
197.  Paolo  Veronese.    Tbe  Bape  of  Europa. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  del  Conservatori,  a  road  leads  to  the  Palazzo 
Caffarelli,  the  residence  of  the  German  ambassador,  which  stands 
partly  on  the  platform  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  palace  con- 
tains a  magnificent  hall,  used  as  a  ball-room,  and  the  view  from  the 
upper  windows  is  very  beautiful.  The  German  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute (Dr.  C.  Huelsen)  adjoins  (splendid  library). 

*  After  dinner,  Bnnsen  called  for  us,  and  took  us  first  to  bis  bouse  on  tbe 
Capitol,  tbe  different  windows  of  wbicb  command  tbe  different  views  of 
ancient  and  modern  Bome.  Never  sball  I  forget  tbe  view  of  tbe  former :  we 
looked  down  on  tbe  Forum,  and  Just  opposite  were  tbe  Palatine  and  tbe 
Aventine,  with  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  Palace  of  tbe  Caesars  on  tbe  one  band  and 
bouses  intermixed  witb  g-ardens  on  tbe  otber.  Tbe  mass  of  tbe  Coliseum  rose 
beyond  tbe  Forum,  and  beyond  all,  tbe  wide  plain  of  tbe  Campa^na  to  tbe 
sea.  On  tbe  left  rose  tbe  Alban  bills,  brigbt  in  tbe  settiuor  sun,  wbicb  played 
full  upon  Frascati  and  Albano,  and  tbe  trees  wbicb  edg-e  tbe  lake,  and  nrtber 
away  in  tbe  distance  it  lit  up  tbe  old  town  of  li^ibicmn.'— Arnold's  Letters. 

From  a  garden  (admission  50  c. )  adjacent,  across  the  street,  one 
can  look  down  over  the  bare  cliff  of  what  was  probably  the  Rapes 
Tarpeia.  Near  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace  there  existed  till  1868  a 
court,  represented  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  Hawthorne's 
•  Marble  Faun '  or  *  Transformation.'  The  door,  the  niche  in  the 
wall,  and  all  other  details  mentioned  in  the  novel,  were  realities. 
The  character  of  the  place  is  now  changed  by  the  removal  of  the 
boundary-wall  and  formation  of  a  new  road.  The  part  of  the  rock 
seen  from  here  is  that  usually  visited  from  below  by  the  Via  della 
Consolazione. 

To  reach  this  principal  portion  of  the  south-eastern  height  of  the 
Capitol,  we  can  also  ascend  the  staircase  beyond  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators  on  the  right  from  the  Piazza.  Under  the  stairs  a 
curious  inscription  was  found  in  1901  relating  to  the  senatorship  of 
Count  Pietro  Squarcia  Lupi  in  1611-12.  Passing  the  Portico  del 
Vignola  we  shall  find  ourselves  upon  the  highest  part  of 

*  Tbe  Tarpeian  rock,  the  citadel 
Of  ^reat  and  gflorions  Bome,  queen  of  tbe  eartb. 
So  far  renown'd,  and  witb  the  spoils  enriched 
Of  nations.*  —Paradise  Regained. 

*  Tbe  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition.'  —Childe  Harold. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  face  of  the  cliff  has  for  ages  been 
cumbered  with  houses.  It  has  little  to  remind  one  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hill  as  seen  by  Virgil  and  Propertius,  who  speak  of  the 
change  in  their  time  from  the  condition  of  an  earlier  aspect. 
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of  the  General  of  the  Minor  Franciscans  (Greyfriars),  and  is  the 
head-centre  of  that  Order.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Aia-Coeli  was 
the  church  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  it  has  often  served  as  a 
Parliament  House  for  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  Westminster 
Abbey.    The  friars  had  no  qniet  time  of  it  here. 

The  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  Senator's  palace,  which  leads 
to  the  side  (or  sonth)  entrance  of  Ara-Coeli,  is  in  itself  full  of 
historical  associations.  On  the  right  of  it,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Praetor,  may  be  seen  a  fine  fragment  of  the  primitiye  wall  of  the 
Capitol,  five  courses  high. 

Six  weeks  before  the  final  downfall  of  Rienzi,  attended  by  three 
friars  of  Ara-Coeli,  was  led  out  from  the  prison  of  the  Tabularium 
to  an  open  space  on  the  Capitol,  in  sight  of  thousands  of  the 
citizens,  Fra  Moriale,  a  Prior  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  until 
recently,  a  successful  freebooting  tyrant  of  the  Campagna  ;  captain, 
in  fact,  of  the  Grand  Company.  Invited  to  a  private  audience  with 
the  Tribune,  he  had  been  treacherously  made  prisoner,  despoiled  of 
his  wealth,  and  forthwith  condiemned  to  die.  On  the  29th  August 
1354,  having  heard  mass,  his  hands  are  tied  in  front  of  him,  a 
crucifix  being  stuck  between  them.  He  is  habited  as  a  Prior  of  his 
Order,  having  over  his  shoulders  a  garment  of  brown  velvet  stitched 
with  gold,  and  on  his  head  a  dark  hood  embroidered  with  golden 
fringe.  Sentence  is  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous 
throng ;  and  he  replies,  *  I  am  proud  to  die  in  the  place  where  the 
blessed  apostles  themselves  suffered.  But  woe  to  the  wretch  who 
has  betrayed  me.  I  die  unjustly.'  He  then  kisses  the  crucifix 
held  to  his  lips  by  one  of  the  three  friars,  forgives  the  executioner, 
feels  the  edge  of  the  axe,  kneels  down,  and  at  one  blow  his  head 
has  fallen !  Says  an  eye-witness :  '  There  remained  on  the  block 
a  few  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  around  the  neck  what  was  like  a 
stripe  of  red  silk.*  The  friars  took  his  remains  to  their  church  of 
Ara-Coeli,  and  there  gave  them  burial. 

Over  the  side  entrance  of  Ara-Coeli  (from  the  Capitoline  Piazza) 
(of  1564)  is  a  beautiful  thirteenth  century  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  This,  with  the  ancient  brick  arches  above,  framing  frag- 
ments of  deep  blue  sky — and  the  worn  steps  below— forms  a  subject 
dear  to  Roman  artists,  and  is  often  introduced  as  a  background  to 
groups  of  monks  and  peasants.  The  interior  of  the  church,  with 
its  twenty-two  chapels,  is  vast,  solemn,  and  picturesque,  though  it 
was  terribly  injured  and  modernised  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  now  (1904)  undergoing  a  thorough  restora- 
tion to,  let  us  hope,  something  like  its  mediaeval  glory.  It  was 
here,  as  Gibbon  himself  tells  us,  that  on  the  15th  of  October  1764, 
as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed friars  were  singing  vespers,  the  idea  of  writing  the  '  Decline 
and  Fall '  of  Rome  first  started  to  his  mind. 

*  As  we  lift  the  g^eat  cortsin  and  push  into  the  church,  a  faint  perfume  of 
incense  salutes  the  nostrils.  The  i<olden  sunset  bursts  in  as  the  curtain  of  the 
(west)  door  sways  forward,  illuminates  the  mosaic  floor,  catches  on  the  rich 
golden  ceiling:,  and  flashes  here  and  there  over  the  crowd  (g:atherod  in 
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The  quaint  temple-chapel  in  the  middle  of  this  transept,  now 
dedicated  to  S.  Helena,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  *  Ara 
Frimogeoiti  Dei,'  to  commemorate  the  prophecy  of  the  Tiburtine 
Sibyl  to  Augustus.^  To  a  point  near  this  the  interesting  statue  of 
Leo  X.,  by  the  Sicilian  Giacomo  della  Duca,  was  removed  from  the 
Halls  of  the  Conservators  in  1876.^ 

The  ambones  for  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  interesting  and 
important  works  of  Lorenzo  and  his  son  Jacopo  Cosmati.  Upon  the 
pier  near  the  ambone  of  the  Gospel  (L.)  is  the  monument  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1478,  bequeathing  her 
states  to  the  Roman  Church  on  condition  of  their  reversion  to  her 
son,  who  had  embraced  Mohammedanism,  if  he  should  return  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  Near  this,  against  the  transept  wall,  is  the 
tomb  of  Felice  de  Fredis,  ob.  1529,  upon  which  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  the  finder  of  the  Laocoon.  The  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation, 
opening  from  the  left  aisle,  has  a  slab-tomb  to  G.  Crivelli  by 
Donatello,  bearing  his  signature,  *  Opus  Donatelli  Florentini,'  re- 
stored, alas,  too  late.  The  Chapel  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Ponziani  family,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  ecstasy 
of  the  famous  Roman  saint  Francesca  Romana,  Foundress  of  the 
Oblati  Order  (1450). 

*  The  mortal  remains  of  Vanozza  Ponziani  (sister-in-law  of  If^ncesca)  were 
laid  in  the  Ohnrcta  of  Ara-Ck>eli,  in  tbe  Chapel  of  Santa  Croce.  The  Roman 
I>eople  resorted  there  in  crowds  to  behold  once  more  their  beloved  benefac- 
tress— ^the  mother  of  the  poor,  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted.  All  strove  to 
carry  away  some  little  memorial  of  one  who  had  gfone  about  among  them 
doing-  good,  and  during  the  three  days  which  preceded  the  Interment,  the 
concourse  did  not  abate.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Francesca  knelt  on  one 
side  of  the  coffin,  and,  in  sight  of  all  the  crowd,  she  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy. 
They  saw  her  body  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  a  seraphic  expression  on  her 
uplifted  face.  They  heard  her  murmur  several  times  with  an  indescribable 
emphasis  the  word  **  Quando  ?  Quando  ?  "  When  all  was  over,  she  still  re- 
mained immovable ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  soul  had  risen  on  the  wings  of 
prayer,  and  followed  Yanozza*8  spirit  into  the  realms  of  bliss.  At  last  her 
confessor  ordered  her  to  rise  and  go  and  attend  on  the  sick.  She  instantly 
complied,  and  walked  away  to  the  hospital  which  she  had  founded,  apparently 
unconscious  of  everything  about  her,  and  only  roused  from  her  trance  by  the 
habit  of  obedience,  which,  in  or  out  of  ecstasy,  never  forsook  her.*— Lady 
Georgiana BuUerton's  *Life of  S.  Fr.  Romana* 

There  are  several  good  pictures  over  the  altars  in  the  aisles  of 
Ara-Coeli.  In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Margaret  (8,  L.)  of  Cortona  are 
frescoes  illustrative  of  her  life  by  Filippo  Evangdisti, — in  that  of 
S.  Antonio  (2,  L.),  frescoes  by  Niccold  da  Pesaro  ;  but  no  one  should 
omit  visiting  the  ist  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  west  door,  dedicated 
to  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  and  painted  by  Bernardino  Pinturicchio, 
who  has  put  forth  his  best  powers  to  do  honour  to  his  patron  saint 
with  a  series  of  exquisite  frescoes,  representing  his  assuming  the 
monastic  habit,  his  preaching,  his  vision  of  the  Saviour,  his  peni- 
tence, death,  and  burial.    Afternoon  light  the  best. 


^  They  appear  on  either  side  the  arch  above  the  high  altar. 

s  The  statue  of  Leo  X.  is  interesting  as  having  been  erected  to  this  popular 
art-loving  Pope  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  inscribed  *  Optimi  liberalissimique 
pontiflcis  memoriae.* 
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is  crosted  over  with  magnittcent  dlAmonds,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  The  Virgin 
also  wears  in  her  ears  superb  diamond  pendants.  Thegenera^flectof-the 
scenic  show  is  admirable,  and  crowds  flock  to  it  and  press  about  it  all  day 
longjJJ 

*  While  this  is  taking  place  on  one  side  of  the  church,  on  the  other  is  a  very 
different  and  quite  as  singular  an  exhibition.  Around  one  of  the  antique 
columns  a  stage  is  erected,  from  which  little  maidens  are  reciting,  with 
every  kind  of  pretty  gesticulation,  sermons,  dialogues,  and  little  speeches,  in 
explanation  of  the  Presqno  opposite.  Sometimes  two  of  them  are  engaged 
in  alternate  questions  and  answers  about  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Redemption.  Sometimes  the  recitation  is  a  piteous  descriptioo  of  the 
agony  of  the  Saviour  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Madonna,  the  greatest  stress 
being,  however,  always  laid  upon  the  latter.  All  these  little  8i>ecchcs  have 
been  written  for  them  by  their  priest  or  some  religious  friend,  committed  to 
memory,  and  practised  with  appropriate  gestures  over  and  over  again  at 
home.  Their  little  piping  voices  are  sometimes  guilty  of  such  comic  breaks 
and  changes,  that  the  crowd  about  them  rustles  into  a  murmurous  lauirhter. 
Sometimes,  also,  one  of  the  little  preachers  has  a  dispetto^  pouts,  shakes  her 
shoulders,  and  refuses  to  go  on  with  her  part ; — another,  however,  always 
stands  ready  on  the  platform  to  supply  the  vaoancy,  until  friends  have 
coaxed,  reasoned,  or  threatened  the  little  pouter  into  obedience.  These 
children  are  often  very  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  their  comical  little 
gestures  and  intonations,  their  clasping  of  handsand  rolling  up  of  eyes,  have 
a  yery  amusing  and  interesting  effect.'— iStory't  *ltoba  di  Roma.* 

At  other  times  the  Bambino  dwellB  in  the  inner  Sacristy,  where 
it  can  be  visited  by  admiring  pilgrims.  It  is  a  fresh-colonred  doll, 
tightly  swathed  in  gold  ana  silver  tissue,  crowned,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels.  It  has  servants  of  its  own,  and  a  carriage  in  which 
it  drives  out  with  its  attendants,  and  goes  to  visit  the  sick  ;  for, 
though  an  infant,  it  is  qnite  the  oldest  medical  practitioner  in 
Rome.  Devout  peasants  always  kneel  as  the  blessed  infant  passes, 
formerly  it  was  taken  to  sick  persons  and  left  on  their  beds  for 
some  hours,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  work  a  miracle.  Now  it  is 
never  left  alone.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  said  that  an  audacious 
woman  formed  the  design  of  appropriating  to  herself  the  holy 
image  and  its  benefits.  She  had  another  doll  prepared  of  the  same 
size  and  appearance  as  the  '  Santissimo,'  and  having  feigned  sick- 
ness, and  obtained  permission  to  have  it  left  with  her,  she  dressed 
the  false  image  in  its  clothes,  and  sent  it  back  to  Ara-Coeli.  The 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  night,  when  the  Franciscan  monks 
were  awakened  by  the  most  furious  ringing  of  bells  and  by  thunder- 
ing knocks  at  the  west  door  of  the  church,  and  hastening  thither, 
could  see  nothing  but  a  wee  naked  pink  foot  peeping  in  from  under 
the  door  ;  but  when  they  opened  the  door,  without  stood  the  little 
naked  figure  of  the  true  Bambino  of  Ara-Ooeli,  shivering  in  the 
wind  and  rain, — so  the  false  baby  was  sent  back  in  disgrace,  and 
the  real  baby  restored  to  its  home,  never  to  be  trusted  away  alone 
any  more. 

In  the  Sacristy  (left  transept)  is  the  following  inscription  relating 
to  the  Bambino : — 

*  Ad  hoc  sacellum  Arae  Ooeli  a  festo  Nativitatis  Domini  usque  ad  festum 
Bpiphanlae  magna  populi  frequentia  invisitur  et  colltur  in  presepio  Christi 

*■  Till  late  years  the  fljfures  of  Augustus  and  the  Sibyl  appeared  In  the 
front  of  the  Presepio  pointing  to  the  Holy  Child. 
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of  Ara-Coeli,  after  the  deliverance  of  Kome  from  the  Black-death 
(1348). 

The  CoiLTent  of  Ara^Coeli  was  wantonly  destroyed  in  1886,  to- 
gether with  the  noble  tower  of  Paul  II.,  which  rose  so  grandly  at 
the  end  of  the  Corso,  to  make  way  for  a  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  which  is  wholly  out  of  place  on  the  Roman  Capitol, 
though  it  might  well  have  been  erected  in  one  of  the  dreary  squares 
of  his  own  new  town.  The  destroyed  convent  contained  much  that 
was  picturesque  and  interesting  in  its  gothic  cloisters,  curious  well, 
&;c.,  and  was  specially  dear  to  Catholic  Christians,  as  always  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  S. 
Giovanni  Capistrano  was  abbot  here  in  the  reign  of  Eugenius  IV. 
(1431). 

Let  us  now  descend  from  the  Capitoline  Piazza  towards  the 
Forum,  by  the  stairway  on  the  left  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senator. 
Close  to  the  foot  is  a  church,  very  obscure-looking,  having  some 
rude  frescoes  on  the  exterior.  Yet  every  one  must  enter  this  build- 
ing, for  here  is  the  Carcere  Tulliajio  and  Mamertine  Prison  (so 
called  from  a  statue  of  Mars  or  Mamers,  which  also  gave  a  name 
to  the  Via  di  Marforio),  excavated  from  the  solid  rock  under  the 
Capitol. 

This  prison  is  entered  through  the  low  chapel  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere,  hung  round  with  votive  offerings  and  blazing  with  lamps. 

*  There  is  an  upper  chamber  in  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  over  what  is  said 
to  have  been— and  very  possibly  may  have  been— the  dungeon  of  St.  Peter. 
This  chamber  is  now  fitted  np  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  that  saint ;  and  it 
lives  as  a  distinct  and  separate  place  in  my  recollection,  too.  It  is  very 
small  and  low-roofed  ;  and  the  dread  and  gloom  of  the  ponderous,  obdurate 
old  prison  are  on  it,  as  if  they  had  come  np  in  a  dark  mist  through  the  floor. 
Hanging  on  the  walls,  among  the  clustered  votive  offerings,  are  objects  at 
once  strangely  in  keeping  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the  place— rusty 
daggers,  knives,  pistols,  clubs,  divers  instruments  of  violence  and  murder, 
brought  here  fresh  from  use,  and  hnng  up  to  propitiate  offended  Heaven  ;  as 
if  the  blood  upon  them  would  drain  off  in  consecrated  air,  and  have  no  voice 
to  cry  with.  It  is  all  so  silent,  and  so  close  and  tomblike,  and  the  dangeons 
below  are  so  black,  and  stealthy,  and  stagnant,  and  naked,  that  this  little 
dark  spot  becomes  a  dream  within  a  dream :  and  in  the  vision  of  great 
churches  which  come  rolling  i>ast  me  like  a  sea,  it  Is  a  small  wave  by  itself, 
that  melts  into  no  other  wave,  and  does  not  flow  with  the  rest.'— Didbnw. 

Enclosed  in  the  church,  near  the  entrance,  may  be  observed  the 
outer  frieze  of  the  prison  wall,  with  the  inscription  c.  VIBIUS .  C  .  F  . 
BUPiNUS .  M .  coocBius .  NBRVA .  COS .  BX .  s .  c,  recording  the  names 
of  two  consuls  of  a.d.  22,  who  are  supposed  to  have  repaired  the 
prison.  This  is  the  prison — career  .  .  .  media  urbe  imminens  foro — 
mentioned  by  Livy.  It  must  therefore  have  included  a  building 
above  it.  Juvenal's  description  of  the  times  when  one  prison  was 
sufficient  for  aU  the  criminals  in  Home  naturally  refers  to  this 
building : 

*  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Saecnla,  quae  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribnnis 
Videmnt  nno  contentam  carcere  Eomam.* 

—Sat.  iii.  312. 
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• 

A  tbouaaud  torches,  tarnlno^  night  to  day. 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer, 
Entered  the  Capitol.    Bnt  what  are  they 
Who  at  the  foot  withdrawn,  a  monrnfal  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous. 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see. 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ?    They  are  the  fallen, 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot-wheels  ; 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquished — there  withdrew  ; 
He  to  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  fare  deliciously 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back,  nor  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way  I    Well  might  they  in  their  pomp 
Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this  I  * 

—Rogen'  'Italy* 

Pliny  records  the  devotion  of  a  dog,  which  watched  without 
food  by  the  dead  body  of  his  master  for  three  days  and  nights ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  dived 
beneath,  and  was  drowned  in  trying  to  support  it,  all  Rome  looking 
on,  as  it  wonld  do  now,  and  doing  nothing. 

The  spot  is  more  interesting  to  the  Christian  world  as  the  sup- 
posed prison  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  are  said  to  have  been  bound 
for  nine  months  to  a  pillar,  which  is  shown  here.  A  fountain  of 
excellent  water,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  prison,  is  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  S.  Peter,  that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  baptize  his 
gaolers,  Processus  and  Marfcinianus;  but,  unfortunately  for  this 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  fountain  is  described  by  Plutarch  as 
having  existed  at  the  time  of  Jugurtha*s  imprisonment.  It  pro- 
bably gave  the  dungeon  the  name  of  Tullianiixn,  by  which  it  was 
sometimes  known,  tuUius  signifying  a  spring.  This  name  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  connection  of  the  prison  with  Servius 
TulliuB.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  these  prisons  having  originated 
in  quarries,  or  Lantomise. 

The  Roman  Church  believes  that  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  addressed 
their  farewells  to  the  Christian  world  from  this  spot.  The  tradition, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  anterior  to  the  seventh  century. 

That  of  8.  Peter  :— 

*  Shortly  I  must  put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
showed  me.  Moreover  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease 
to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance.  For  we  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.'— 2nd 
S,  Peter. 

That  of  S.  Paul :—  ^  ^        ^ 

*  God  hath  not  given  us  a  spirit  of  fear.  ...  Be  not  thou,  therefore,  ashamed 
of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  His  prisoner ;  but  be  thou  partaker 
of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of  God.  ...  I  suffer 
trouble  as  an  evil-doer,  even  unto  bonds ;  but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound. 
Therefore  I  endure  all  things,  for  the  elect's  sake,  that  they  also  may  obtain 
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CHAPTER   IV 

THE  FORA  AND  THE  C0LISET7H 

Forum  of  Trajan— (S.  Maria  dl  Loreto)— Temple  of  Han  Ultor— Fomm  of 
Angnstas^Fomm  of  Nerva—Fonim  of  Julius  Caesar— {Academy  of  S. 
Luke)— Forum  Bomanum  — Tribune— Vulcanal  — Temple  of  Concord  — 
Temple  of  Vespasian- Temple  of  Saturn— Arch  of  Septimius  SeTerus — 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux— Fountain  of  Jntnrna— Temple  of  Vesta — 
House  of  the  Vestals— Pillar  of  Phocas— Comitium,  Curia,  'Tomb  of 
Bomulus* — Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina — Temple  of  Bomulus — 
Temple  Sacrae  Urbis— Basilica  of  Constantino— <S.  Mflotina— S.  Adriano 
— S.  Maria  Liberatrice— SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano — S.  Francesca  Bomana) 
—Temple  of  Venus  and  Borne— Arch  of  Titu»— <8.  Maria  in  Pallara — S. 
BuonaTentura)— Meta  Sudans— Ai'ch  of  Constantine — Coliseum. 

FOLLOWING  the  Corso  to  its  end  at  the  recently-demolished  Via 
Ripresa  del  Barberi,  by  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  and  taming  to 
the  left  by  the  Prefettura,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  amid  the 
remains  of  the  Fomm  of  iSrajan,  erected  by  the  architect  Appolo- 
doTus  for  the  Emperor  Trajan  on  his  return  from  his  great  war  on 
the  Danube.  This  forlorn  forum  now  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
moraine  between  the  Qnirinal  and  Capitoline.  An  inscription  over 
the  door  of  the  Column,  which  reigns  over  the  other  ruins,  shows 
that  it  was  raised  there  in  order  to  mark  the  height  of  soil  which 
was  removed  from  the  south-west  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  in 
order  to  construct  the  forum.  The  earth,  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  town,  was  formerly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
Column,  which  reaches  140  feet.  The  forum  was  sometimes  called 
the  '  Ulpian,'  from  the  family  name  of  the  Emperor.  It  formed  the 
last  and  by  far  the  most  magnificent  feature  in  the  chain  of  imperial 
Fora,  by  means  of  which  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  business- 
life  in  the  older  Forum  was  drawn  northward  and  provided  for. 

*  Before  the  year  a.d.  107  the  splendours  of  the  city  and  the  Campus  beyond 
it  were  still  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  thronged  perhaps  by  the  squalid 
cabins  of  the  poor,  and  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the  Servian  wall  which 
ran  along  its  summit.  Step  by  step  the  earlier  emperors  had  approached 
with  their  new  foi*ums  to  the  foot  of  this  obstruction.  Domitian  was  the  first 
to  contemplate  <(ind  commence  its  removal.  Nerva  had  the  fortune  to  con- 
secrate and  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  portion  of  his  predecessor's  construc- 
tion ;  but  Trajtin  undertook  to  complete  the  bold  design,  and  the  genius  of 
his  architect  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  executed  a  work  which  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  and  splendour  any  previous  achievement  of  the  kiud.  He 
swept  away  every  building  on  the  site,  levelled  the  spot  on  which  they  had 
stood,  and  laid  out  a  vast  area  of  columnar  galleries,  connecting  halls  and 
chambers  for  public  use  and  recreation.  The  new  forum  was  adorned  with 
two  libraries,  one  of  Greek,  the  other  of  Roman  volumes,  and  it  was  bounded 
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on  the  west  by  a  tmsillcs  of  magnlflcent  dimenatoos.  Beyond  this  baailioa, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  Campus,  the  same  architect  (ApoUodoms) 
erected  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Trajan  himself ;  bnt  this  work  probably 
belonged  to  the  reign  of  Trajan's  successor,  and  no  doubt  the  Ulpian  forum, 
with  all  its  adjuncts,  occupied  many  years  in  building.  The  area  was  adorned 
with  numerous  statues,  in  which  the  figure  of  Tntjan  was  frequently  re- 
X>eated,  and  among  its  decorations  were  groups  in  bronze  or  marble,  repre- 
senting his  most  illustrious  actions.  The  balustrades  and  cornices  of  the 
whole  mass  of  buildings  flamed  with  gilded  Images  of  arms  and  horses. 
Here  stood  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor;  here  was  the 
triumphal  arch  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  adorned  with  sculpture,  which 
Constantino,  two  centuries  later,  transferred  without  a  blush  to  his  own,  a 
barbarous  act  of  this  first  Christian  emjieror ;  to  which,  however,  we  pro- 
bably owe  their  preservation  to  this  day  from  more  barbarous  spoliation.'^ 
Merivale, '  Romans  under  the  JEmpire,'  ch.  Ixiii. 

The  beantifiil  Ck>limin  of  Trajan,^  the  jnstest  of  Roman  princes, 
called  Colamna  Gochlis,  from  its  winding  stairs  resembling  the 
spiral  of  a  shell,  was  erected  then  in  his  honour  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  A.D.  114,  to  show  the  height  of  the  mound  levelled 
by  the  emperor — ctd  deelctrandum  quantae  attitudinis  mons  et  locus  Ht 
egestus.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Luna  marble,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  spiral  band  of  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  the  Dacian 
wars,  increasing  in  size  as  it  nears  the  top,  so  that  it  preserves 
throughout  the  same  proportion  when  seen  from  below.  The  reliefs 
include  over  2000  figures.  It  was  formerly  crowned  by  a  statue  of 
Trajan,  holding  a  g&t  globe,  which  latter  is  still  preserved  in  the 
HaU  of  Bronzes  in  the  Capitol.  The  statue  had  been  carried  off  by 
Constans,  or  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  long  before  Sixtus  V. 
replaced  it  by  the  existing  figure  of  S.  Peter.  At  the  foot  of  the 
column  was  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which,  preserved  in  a  golden 
urn,  in  a  '  cella,'  were  placed  the  imperial  ashes. 

*  Apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime.* 

— uAiMa  Harold^  ex. 

The  triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
forum,  was  destroyed  in  1526.  Its  site  was  near  the  present 
Fastorria  Traiana. 

*  The  forum  of  Trajan  comprised  seven  different  sections,  namely,  the  pro- 
pylaia,  or  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor ;  the  square  itself,  with  the  eques- 
trian statue  in  the  middle  :  the  Basilica  Ulpia  ;  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpia ;  the 
two  hemicycles ;  the  monumental  column  ;  and  the  temple  of  Trajan.  The 
entemble  of  these  various  sections  was  considered  not  only  the  masterpiece  of 
Boman  architecture  of  the  golden  a^e,  but  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world. 
Let  me  quote  the  words  with  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  10)  describes 
the  impression  felt  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  at  the  first  sight  of  the  group. 
**  Having  now  entered  the  forum  of  Trajan,  the  most  marvellous  invention  of 
human  o^enius,— «inflfMtor«m  sub  omni  coelo  structuramy — he  was  struck  with 
admiration,  and  looked  round  in  amazement,  without  being  able  to  utter  a 
word,  wondering  at  the  gigantic  structures,— ^^(mtMf  eontea;tu8,— -which  no 
pen  can  describe,  and  which  mankind  can  create  and  see  only  once  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  Having  consequently  given  up  any  hope  ol  building 
himself  anything  which  would  approach,  even  at  a  re8X)ectfiil  distance,  the 

— » — — 

*  *  Permit '  to  visit  can  be  obtained  at  the  Ufflcio  dei  Monumenti  in  Via 
Miranda. 
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work  of  Tnjan,  he  tamed  bit  attention  to  the  eqnestriiin  statoe  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  forum,  and  said  to  his  attendants  that  he  would  have  one  like  it 
in  Constantinople.**  These  words  having  been  beard  by  Hormiadas,  a  young- 
Persian  prince  attached  to  his  court,  he  turned  quickly  towards  the  emperor, 
and  said,  **  If  your  Majesty  wants  to  secure  and  keep  such  a  horse,  you  must 
first  provide  him  with  a  stable  like  this.**  *—Xaneiani,  ^^Andeni.  Rmne* 

It  was  while  observing  the  monuments  in  this  f  omm  that  Gregory 
the  Great,  noticing  one  of  the  marble  groups  which  told  of  a  good 
and  great  action  of  Trajan,  lamented  bitterly  that  the  sonl  of  so 
noble  a  man  should  be  lost,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  emperor.  He  was  told  that  the  soul  of  Trajan  should 
be  saved,  but  that  to  ensure  this  he  must  either  himself  undergo 
the  pains  of  purgatory  for  three  days,  or  suffer  seven  different 
diseases  and  then  die.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  immediately  went 
lame.  This  incident  is  narrated  by  Paul  Diaconus  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  picturesquely  recounted  by  Dante  in  the  10th  canto 
of  the  *  Purgatorio '  (v.  73-93). 

The  forum  of  Trajan  was  partly  uncovered  by  Pope  Paul  III,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  excavated  in  its  present  form  by  the 
French  in  1812.  Behind  the  houses  on  the  Quirinal  side  of  the 
forum,  remains  of  curvilinear  buildings  may  be  seen  belong^g  to 
one  of  the  two  hemicycles  which  opened  on  to  each  side  of  the 
forum,  and  were  designed  to  hide  out  the  scrapings  made  in  the 
Hill  behind,  on  the  north  side,  and  the  poorer  houses  on  the 
opposite,  or  southern  side.  There  is  much  irrevocably  buried  under 
the  streets  and  gigantic  neighbouring  houses. 

*  All  over  the  surface  of  what  once  was  Borne  it  seems  to  be  the  effort  of 
Time  to  bury  up  the  ancient  city,  as  if  it  were  a  corpse,  and  he  the  sexton ; 
so  that,  in  elsrhteen  centuries,  the  soil  over  its  jorrave  has  g^wn  very  deep,  by 
this  slow  scattering^  of  dust,  and  the  accumulation  of  more  modem  decay 
upon  her  older  ruin. 

*  This  was  the  fate,  also,  of  Trajan's  forum,  until  some  papal  antiquary,  a 
few  hundred  years  asro,  begran  to  hollow  it  out  again,  and  disclosed  the  whole 
hei|?bt  of  the  sfi&rantic  column,  wreathed  round  with  baB-relie&  of  the  old 
emperor's  warlike  deeds  (rich  sculpture,  which,  twining  from  the  base  to 
the  capital,  must  be  an  uorly  spectacle  for  bis  ghostly  eyes,  if  he  considers 
that  this  huge,  storied  shaft  must  be  laid  before  the  judgment-seat,  as  a  piece 
of  the  evidence  of  what  be  did  in  the  flesh).  In  the  area  before  the  column 
stands  a  grove  of  stone,  consisting  of  the  broken  and  unequal  shafts  of  a 
vanished  temple,  still  keeping  a  majestic  order,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
further  demolition.  The  modern  edifices  of  the  piazza  (wholly  built,  no  doubt, 
out  of  the  spoil  of  its  old  magnificence)  look  down  into  the  hollow  qiace 
where  these  pillars  rise. 

*  One  of  tl^e  immense  grey  granite  shafts  lies  in  the  piazza,  on  the  verge  of 
the  area.  It  is  a  great,'  solid  fact  of  the  Fast,  making  old  Rome  actually 
visible  to  the  touch  and  eye  ;  and  no  study  of  history,  nor  force  of  thought, 
nor  magic  of  song,  can  so  vitally  assure  us  that  Rome  once  existed,  as  this 
sturdy  specimen  of  what  its  rulers  and  people  wrought.  There  is  still  a 
polish  remaining  on  the  hard  substance  of  the  pillar,  the  polish  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  as  yet  but  half  rubbed  oZ:— Hawthorne. 

On  the  north  of  this  forum  are  two  churches :  that  nearest  to  the 
Corso  is  8.  Haria  di  Loreto  (founded  by  the  corporation  of  bakers 
in  15(X)),  with  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  picturesque  lantern  by 
Giuliano  di  Sangallo,  e,  1506.  It  contains  a  statue  of  S.  Susanna 
{not  the  Susanna  of  the  Elders)  by  Piammingo  (Fran9ois  de  Ques- 
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enclosing  on  two  sides  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
and  is  constracted  of  neat  blooks  of  peperino.  The  arch  in  the 
wall  close  to  the  temple  is  known  as  JLirco  del  Paatani.  It  has 
voassoirs  of  travertine.  We  must  recollect  that  the  original  level 
from  which  these  remains  should  be  viewed,  lies  many  feet  below 
us.  The  sudden  turn  in  the  wall  here  is  interesting  as  commemo* 
rating  a  concession  made  to  cerfcaio  proprietors,  who  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  houses.  Augustus  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
owned  some  of  the  site  himself;  but  Suetonius  (o.  Ivi.)  sajs  he 
made  his  forum  narrower  than  he  wished,  because  he  dared  not 
compel  neighbouring  landlords  to  give  up  their  tenements. 

The  street  on  the  left — ^passing  the  Arco  dei  Pantani — ^the  Via 
deUa  Salita  del  Grillo,  commemorates  the  approach  to  the  castle  of 
the  mediaeval  family  Del  Grillo.  The  street  on  the  right  leads 
through  the  ancient  Suburra  (Via  Baccina). 

At  the  corner  of  the  next  street  (Via  della  Croce  Bianca)— on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Alessandrina — is  the  ruin  called  the  *  Colonnacce,* 
being  part  of  the  Portico  of  Pallas  Hinerya,  which  decorated  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum  Transitorium,  begun  by 
Domitian,  but  dedicated  in  the  short  reign  of  Nerva,  and  hence 
generally  called  the  Fonun  of  Nerva.  Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  seven  magnificent  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  were 
still  standing,  but  they  were  wantonly  destroyed  by  Clement  VIII. 
and  Paul  V.,  who  used  part  of  them  in  building  the  Fontana 
Paolina  on  the  Janiculum.  Part  of  the  basement  of  the  temple  was 
found  in  1882,  built  up  into  a  house  at  the  comer  of  the  Via 
Alessandrina  and  the  neighbouring  Tor  de'  Conti.  But  the 
principal  existing  remains  consist  of  two  half-buried  Corinthian 
columns  with  a  figure  of  Minerva,  and  a  frieze  of  bas-reliefs. 

*  The  portico  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  is  most  rich  and  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture, but  woefully  gnawed  by  time  and  shattered  by  violence,  besides  being 
buried  midway  in  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  that  rises  over  dead  Bome 
like  a  Aood-tide.*—HatDthome. 

It  was  in  this  forum  that  Nerva  caused  Vetronius  Turinus,  who 
had  trafficked  with  his  court-interest,  to  be  suffocated  with  smoke, 
a  herald  proclaiming  at  the  time,  *Fumo  punitur  qui  vendidit 
fumum.' 

All  these  Fora  resembled,  taken  together,  a  spacious,  continuous, 
and  amazing  open-air  museum,  abounding  in  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble  (masterpieces  of  more  ancient  Greece),  and  in  temples 
and  porticoes,  whose  fluted  pentelic  columns  during  the  frequent 
festivals  used  to  be  enwreathed  and  festooned  with  fresh  laurels 
and  roses,  and  congregated  by  noisy  dark-haired  folk  wearing  white 
garments  as  well  as  by  more  distinguished,  with  richer  costumes. 

Returning  a  short  distance  down  the  Via  Alessandrina,  and  turn- 
ing (left)  down  the  Via  Bonella,  we  traverse  the  site  of  the  Foram 
of  Julius  Caesar,  upon  which  100,000,000  sestertii  (£900,000  ?)  were 
expended.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  Temple  of  Venus  Genitriz 
— whom  the  Julian  clan  claimed  as  ancestress — which  contained 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Arkesilaos,  a  group  of  Ajax  and  Medea 
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rendered  necessary  because  the  Forum  was  at  all  times  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  the  Tiber.  The  recent  brilliant  excavations  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  recoveiy  of  a  great  deal  which  was  not 
expected. 

*  Tbifl  spot,  where  the  senate  bad  its  assemblies,  where  the  rostra  were 
plaeed,  where  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  discussed,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  most  classical  of  ancient  Borne.  It  was  adorned  with  the 
most  ma^rnlflcent  monnments,  which  were  so  crowded  npon  one  another  that 
their  faeaped-np  rains  are  not  sufficient  for  all  the  names  which  are  handed 
down  to  ns  by  history.  The  course  of  centuries  has  overthrown  the  Forum, 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  to  define ;  the  level  of  the  ancient  soil  is 
twenty-four  feet  below  that  of  to-day,  and  however  <^reat  a  desire  one  may 
feel  to  reproduce  the  past,  it  must  be  acknowlcdg^ed  that  this  very  difference 
of  level  is  a  terrible  obstacle  to  the  powers  of  imagination ;  a$fain,  the  un- 
certainties of  archaeologists  are  disconrao^inof  to  curiosity  and  the  desire  of 
illusion.  For  more  than  three  centuries  learnin":  has  been  at  work  upon  this 
field  of  ruins,  without  being:  able  even  to  a^ee  upon  its  bearings :  some 
describing  it  as  extending  from  north  to  south,  others  from  east  to  west. 
Following  the  common  opinion,  its  length  was  from  the  Arch  of  Septimios 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  its  breadth  fcom  the 
Church  of  8.  Adriano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia.  Equal  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  many  of  the  existing  ruins.  The  origin  of  the  Forum  goes 
back  to  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  and  the  Sabines.  It  was  a  space  sur- 
rounded by  marshes,  which  extended  between  the  Palatine  and  the  CSapitol, 
occupied  by  the  two  colonies,  and  servinn-  as  a  neutral  ground  where  they 
could  meet.  The  Curtian  Lake  was  situated  in  the  midst.  Constantly  adorned 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  it  appears  that  it  continued  to  exist  until 
the  eleventh  century.  Its  total  ruin  dates  from  Bobert  Gulscard,  who,  when 
called  to  the  assistance  of  Gregory  VII.,  left  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Abandoned 
for  many  centuries,  it  became  a  receptacle  for  rubbish  which  gradually 
raised  the  level  of  the  soil.  About  1547,  Paul  III.  began  to  make  excavations 
In  the  Forum.  Then  the  place  became  a  cattle-market,  and  the  glorious 
name  of  Forum  Bomannm  was  changed  into  that  of  Campo  Vaccine. '— 
M,  Craioford, 

The  Forum  is  open  all  day ;  admission  1  fr. 

The  excavations  made  in  the  Forum — "  nobilissimus  Romae 
locas" — ^before  1876  were  due  to  the  generosity  of  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Napoleon  III.,  and  others.  About  extend- 
ing these  the  Papal  Government  always  displayed  extraordinary 
apathy ;  it  even,  so  lately  as  1856,  mended  its  drains  with  precious 
fragments  of  the  marble  map  of  Rome.  We  must  therefore  give 
due  praise  to  the  well-directed  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  king's 
government.  While  gaining  vastly  in  historic  interest  since  the 
recent  discoveries,  the  Forum  has  also  gained  in  beauty.  Artists 
no  longer  lament  the  beautiful  trees  which  mingled  with  the  re- 
mains, and  which  imparted  light  and  colour  to  the  sky-lines  of  the 
ruins.    Flowers  which  Augustus  loved  now  freely  flower  there  again. 

The  modem  Capitol  rests  upon  the  Tabnlarium.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  architectural  relics  standing  in  Rome,  and  is  probably 
due  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol 
after  the  fire  of  85  B.C.  was  intrusted.  S^en  from  the  Forum,  or 
Palatine,  it  is  built  of  blocks  of  peperino,  'opus  quadratnm,' 
arranged  in  long  and  short  work,  '  headers'  and  stretchers,'  and 
constitutes  the  finest  specimen  of  republican  masonry  in  Rome. 
The  Forum  front  consisted  of  an  open  arcade  with  engaged  Roman- 
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of  his  pet  museum,  the  rebuilt  Temple  of  'Concordia'),  with  an 
inscription  saying  that  the  emperor  dedicated  it  in  the  year  of 
Rome  745  from  money  received  as  a  New  STear's  gift  whilst  absent 
from  the  city.  This  inscription  is  now  amongst  the  Farnese  marbles 
at  Naples. 

Behind  the  Volcanal,  and  just  behind  the  Arch  of  Severus  toward 
the  Capitol,  is  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  founded  by 
Camillus,  367  B.C.,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  reconciliation  of 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  the  concession  to  the  latter  of  the 
right  to  elect  a  Consul.  It  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  with 
blasphemous  inappropriateness,  121  B.C.,  by  the  consul  Opimius, 
immediately  after  the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus.  Here  Cicero 
pronounced  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline  before  the  Senate. 
The  cdla  contained  eleven  niches,  in  which  many  masterpieces  of 
Greek  art  were  placed.  The  podiuMf  with  a  pavement  of  coloured 
marbles,  remains ;  a  beautiful  fragment  of  the  cornice  is  preserved 
in  the  upper  arcade  of  the  Tabularium.  This  temple,  as  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius  and  Drusus  for  Augustus,  out  of  spoils  taken  in  Germany, 
rose  contiguous  to  the  Gradus  Monetae,  which  led  up  to  the  Temple 
of  Juno  on  the  Arz  Capitolii,  and  observed  an  unusual  form,  %.€,, 
that  adopted  in  buildings  termed  'Augustea,' — having  the  front 
and  rear  walls  longer  than  the  sides  {ef.  the  newly  excavated 
Augusteum),  greatly  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  portico.^  Though 
but  little  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  shrine,  we  know  it 
observed  the  Corinthian  style,  and  fragments  of  its  cornice  which 
are  in  the  Tabularium  reveal  extraordinary  richness  of  decoration. 
On  the  great  wall  behind  it  the  visitor  may  find  evidence  showing 
that  the  temple  preceding  this  on  the  same  site  was  a  much  smaller 
edifice.  Among  the  many  treasures  kept  here  was  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  (7).  The  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  was  seen 
nearly  entire  by  Poggio  Bracciolini  in  c.  1450,  but  was  destroyed 
during  his  lifetime. 

*  Desig^ned  aud  executed  by  the  cleverest  masters  of  the  grolden  agre,  built 
entirely  of  white  marble,  profusely  enriched  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Greek  school,  the  Temple  of  Concord  was  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  the 
valley  of  the  Forum,  and  one  of  the  richest  museums  of  Borne.  The  eella 
contained  one  central  and  ten  side  niches,  in  which  were  placed  the  Apollo 
and  Hera  by  Baton ;  Latona  nursingf  Apollo  and  Diana  by  Euphranor  ;  Ask- 
lepios  and  Hyg^eia  by  Nikeratos ;  Ares  and  Hermes  by  Piston ;  and  Zeus, 
Athena,  and  Demeter  by  Sthenios.  Pliny  speaks  also  of  a  picture  by  Theo- 
doros  representing  Cassandra ;  of  another  by  Zeuxis  which  portrayed 
Marsyas  bound  to  a  tree  ;  of  a  third,  Bacchus,  by  Nikias  ;  of  four  elephants 
cut  in  obsidian,  a  miracle  of  skill  and  labour ;  and  of  a  collection  of  precious 
stones.'— Iraneioni,  '  The  Muins  of  Ancient  Rome.* 

The  three  beautiful  columns  which  are  still  standing  near  it  were 
formerly  attributed  to  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  belong  to 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  94,  erected  by  Domitian  to  his 
deified  father  and  brother.  The  engravings  of  Piranesi  and  Vasi 
represent  them  as  buried  almost  to  their  capitals,  and  they  remained 
in  this  state  until  they  were  disinterred  during  the  first  French 

^  The  original  Pantheon  of  Agrlppa  ohserved  this  form. 
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Aeraxiam  Saturni,  in  which  the  bronze  coinage  was  kept^  with  the 
archives  of  the  quaestors,  gave  a  name  to  the  Charch  of  S* 
Salvatore  in  Aerario,  now  S.  Omobaono.  Traces  may  be  noticed 
north  of  this  temple  of  the  fine  first-century  pavement  of  the  CUyiis 
CapitolinuB,  the  street  by  which  the  triumphal  and  other  processions 
ascended  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  It  may  be  detected  by  the 
finely  chiselled  surface  of  the  hard  polygonal  '  selce  *  or  paving- 
stones.    Mediaeval  ones  are  round  and  rudely  hammered. 

Just  below  (£.)  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  the  head  of  the  Cesarian 
Street  is  the  recently  identified  site  of  the  single  Arch  of  Tiberius, 
erected,  according  to  Tacitus,  upon  the  recovery  by  Germanicus  of 
the  standards  which  Varus  had  lost  in  the  Teutoberg  forest.  It  is 
manifest  that  in  consequence  of  its  erection  two  of  the  low  arches 
which  supported  the  so-called  Rostra  of  Caesar  were  destroyed. 
From  this  point  the  lately  disclosed  republican  rostra  (if  such  they 
really  are)  can  be  conveniently  examined.  In  the  last  year  of  hifl 
life  (B.C.  45)  Caesar  boldly  gave  the  Rostra  a  new  situation,  making 
them  more  convenient  for  popular  assemblies.  The  frequency  with 
which,  before  this  time,  the  orators  had  had  to  address  their  hearers 
from  the  steps  of  the  Temples  of  Castor  and  Concordia,  betokened 
the  grave  inconvenience  to  which  the  use  of  the  small  ancient 
Rostra  in  the  Comitium  had  given  rise.  Caesar,  therefore,  placed 
his  edifice  facing  the  entire  western  Forum.  He  may  also  have 
reflected  that  by  divorcing  the  Rostra  from  the  Comitium  the  olden 
Republican  quarrels  were  to  be  regarded  as  forgotten.  His  Rostra 
were  finished  after  his  death  by  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  they 
are  represented  on  the  Denarii  of  the  Gens  LoUia  in  the  form  of  a 
long  arcaded  Portico  adorned  with  (possibly  detached)  beaks,  while 
on  them  is  seen  a  *  subsellium '  or  throne  for  a  tribunal  magistrate. 
This  referred  to  M.  Lollius  Palikanus,  a  fiery  tribune  who  had 
successfully  worked  upon  Pompey  to  recover  their  former  authority 
for  the  Tribunician  magistrates,  which  Sulla  had  taken  from  these. 
The  present  portico,  discovered  by  Comm.  Boni,  measures  sixty- 
three  feet  in  frontage  to  the  Forum  with  an  elevation  of  seven  feet, 
and  consists  of  eight  neatly-designed  republican  arches  made  in  the 
style  called  '  opus  incertum.'  It  rises  from  a  well-laid  pavement 
of  brick  tesserss,  which  not  only  extends  to  the  full  recessment  of 
the  arches  themselves,  but  also  to  fourteen  feet  in  front  of  them. 
This  mu9t  therefore  be  considered  functional  to  the  structure,  and 
will  have  been  bounded  by  a  retaining  parapet  or  ornamental  screen. 
The  arches  measure  five  feet  by  five  feet  six  inches*  The  cornice,  of 
tuf  o,  has  lost  its  stucco  {intoncieo)  covering,  and  shows  traces  of  restor- 
ation. According  to  some  archaeologists  tkis  structure  should  be 
regarded  as  only  a  supp(»t  for  the  turn  of  the  Glivua  Capitolinus, 
although  no  similar  construction  d  the  date  of  Caesar  or  any  other 
ruler  in  Roine,  ha^  beeA  recorded  for  us.  If  such  a  need  was  felt,  it 
would  more  likely  ^ve  been  made  solid  and  not  hollow.  The 
changes  of  position,  as  well  as  actual  modification,  of  the  Rostra 
at  various  periods  forms  a  chapter,  or  volume  rather,  in  itself. 

The  remains  of  a  onrved  platform  or  tribunal,  faced  with  porta 
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came  next,  with  lictors,  scribes,  and  heralds ;  then,  again  more 
statues  of  celebrated  people  and  heroes — armed  horse  and  foot, 
and  several  race-horses  followed  by  faneral  gifts  sent  by  the 
Bmperor,  and  the  senators,  and  their  wives,  the  knights  and 
burgesses,  guilds  and  colleges.  Lastly  came  a  gilded  altar  adorned 
with  gems  and  ivory.  After  all  this  had  filed  past,  Seyems 
mounted  the  Rostra  and  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Pertinaz,  which 
was  frequently  drowned  by  applause  and  by  wailings.  When  the 
couch  of  death  was  removed  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  sobbing. 
It  was  accompanied  by  the  Pontifica]  College  and  magistrates  (both 
in  office  and  designated)  and  consigned  to  certain  knights.  We 
senators  preceded  the  body  weeping  ;  behind  it  came  the  Emperor ; 
so  it  moved  on  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  ceremony  of 
cremation  and  consecration  was  concluded.' 

The  Arch  of  Septimius  Seyeras,  next  it,  was  erected  by  the  senate 
A.D.  203,  in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
G«ta.  The  mutilation  and  discoloration  of  the  rich  sculpture  on 
this  monument  are  chiefly  due  to  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Carinus,  A.D.  282,  which  destroyed  the  neighbouring  Temple  of 
Saturn,  and  the  monuments  in  the  Comitium,  as  well  as  the  Curia, 
or  Senate  House.  The  arch  now  being  restored  is  adorned  with 
reliefs  relating  to  the  victories  of  Severus  in  the  East.  His  entry 
into  Babylon,  and  the  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  are  represented. 
Above  it  originally  stood  out  a  gilt-bronze  chariot  drawn  by  six 
horses  containing  the  Emperor  crowned  by  a  Victory,  beside  which 
stood  figures  of  his  two  sons.  A  curious  memorial  of  imperial 
history  may  be  observed  in  the  inscription,  where  we  may  still 
discern  the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  after  he  had  slain  his  brother 
Geta  in  A.D.  213,  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  his  memory.  The 
added  words  are  OPTIMIS  fobtissimisqve  pbincipibub— but  the 
ancient  inscription  P.  sbpt.  lvc.  fil.  oetab.  nobilisb.  caesabi, 
has  been  traced  out  by  painstaking  decipherers.  In  one  of  the 
piers  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  There  was  no 
road  thit>ugh  the  arch  until  the  days  of  the  absurd  triumph  of 
Charles  V.  Note  that  besides  the  central  and  side  arches  there 
is  also  a  transverse  one.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  arch  was  sur- 
mounted by  two  turrets  of  which  one  was  used  as  a  belfry  for  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  whence  the  name  of  Turris  de 
Braccio,  as  applied  to  the  building.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform — Area  Concordiae — which  was  six  or  seven  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Forum,  whence  it  was  reached  by  steps.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  side  arches  were  walled  in  and  let  as  shops, 
as  may  be  seen  in  old  engravings. 

To  the  south  of  the  Forum,  near  the  entrance,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  runs  the  Via  deUa  Consolazione,  occupying  part  of  the 
site  above  the  ancient  Viciu  Jngaiiiu,  beside  which,  in  the  Area 
Saturnl^  Augustus  placed  an  altar  to  Ceres,  and  another  to  Ops 
Augusta,  a  goddess  of  wealth,  in  which  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  left  by  Julius  Caesar  were  stored.  Where  the  street  leaves 
the  Forum  may  have  been  situated  the  Laeus  Servilina,  a  fountain 
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which  probably  deriTed  its  name  from  Servilius  Ahala  (who  slew 
the  philanthropist  Sp.  Maelius  with  a  dagger  near  this  spot).  It 
was  encircled  with  a  ghastly  row  of  heads  during  the  massacres 
under  Sulla.  This  fountain  was  adorned  by  M.  Agrippa  (the  Hauss- 
mann  of  Augustus)  with  the  figure  of  a  hydra.  The  south  side  of 
the  Forum  is  now  occupied  for  one  hundred  yards  by  the  disin- 
terred remains  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  '  quae  f  uit  inter  aedem  Castoris 
et  aedem  Saturni/  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  finished  by  Augustus, 
who  dedicated  it  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  his  daughter  Julia.  It 
was  restored  by  Severus  in  199  B.C.,  and  again  by  Diocletian  after 
the  fire  in  282  A.D.,  and  was  finally  restored  by  the  Praefect  Gabinus 
Yettius  Frobianus,  as  is  recorded  on  a  pedestal  unearthed  in  the 
Yicus  Jugarius.  The  basilica  was  composed  of  a  nave  surrounded 
with  a  double  portieust  in  two  storeys.  It  was  open  on  three  sides, 
but  the  south  side  was  closed  by  shops,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains.  This  basilica  was  a  Law-Court  in  which  the 
judges  called  Centumviri  held  their  courts,  which  were  four  in 
number.  No  doubt  they  had  occasionally  to  be  cleared  on  account 
of  the  interruptions. 

*  Jam  clamor,  centumque  viii,  densnmque  coronae 
VnlgUB,  et  in&nti  Julia  tecta  placent.* 

—Martiait  Ep,  vi.  88. 

Suetonius  narrates  how  the  mad  Caligula  was  wont  to  stand  on 
the  roof  and  throw  money  and  knives  into  the  Forum,  for  which 
the  people  would  scramble.  Suetonius  also  tells  us  that  in  his  first 
years  Domitian  frequently  sat  here  in  order  to  cancel  judgments 
which  had  been  procured  through  favour.  Fliny  the  Younger 
practised  as  an  advocate  here,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  sometimes 
presided.  The  southern  limit  of  the  republican  Forum  is  marked 
by  this  Basilica.  The  northern  arcade  of  the  basilica  was  converted 
in  the  middle  ages  into  the  Church  of  8.  Maria  de  Foro.  Only  one 
column  of  the  presbytery  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  Most  of  the 
steps,  pavement,  and  brick  arches  which  we  now  see  are  modern. 
All  the  traverbine  used  in  building  Bramante's  Palazzo  Giraud- 
Torlonia  was  chiefly  taken  from  the  Basilica  Julia.  On  the 
pavement  may  be  observed  many  'tabulae  lusoriae,'  or  circular 
dice-tables  (black  and  white)  incised  in  the  marble.  From  a 
mediaeval  well  near  the  Flavian  Rostra  we  saw  several  hundreds 
of  dice  taken  up.    They  are  precisely  similar  to  modern  ones. 

*  From  a  document  of  July  1, 1426,  preserved  in  the  Yatican  archives,  we 
learn  that  the  papal  authorities,  while  givini;;  a  free  hand  to  a  company  of 
lime-burners  to  destroy  the  Bisilica  Julia  for  the  value  of  the  blocks  of 
travertine  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles  were  built,  reserved  to  themselves 
half  the  produce  of  the  kilns.  A  present  was  afterwards  made  of  the  income 
from  this  source  to  Cardinal  Gtacomo  Isolani,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
repairing  his  titular  church  of  S.  Enstachio.'— Z^neiani,  *  The  Dettruetion  qf 
Bioms,* 

.  Opposite  the  Basilica  Julia,  across  the  Yicus  CsBsaris,  the  Forum 
proper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  was  fringed  with  a 
line  of  3rd  century  Goliuiuiae  Honorariae  with  statues.  Seven  large 
pedestals  of  travertine,  faced  with  brick,  bore  columns  of  marble 
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or  granite,  some  of  which  were  re-erected  in  1899*<19(X>.  On  one  of 
the  shafts  are  a  nnmher  of  holes  by  which  gilt-bronze  spiral  orna- 
ments had  been  attached. 

Beyond  the  Basilica  Julia  (E.)  and  across  the  Vicns  Tnscus  look 
down  upon  us  three  beautiful  columns  which  belong  to  an  early 
imperial  restoration  of  the  octostyle  Aedes  Castomm  or  Temple  of 
Oaitor  aad  PoUvz,  originally  dedicated  by  Postumius,  B.c.  482. 
Here  costly  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  ides  of  July,  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillu?,  after  which  the  Roman 
knights,  richly  clothed,  crowned  with  oliye  and  bearing  their 
trophies,  rode  past  it  in  military  procession,  starting  from  the 
Temjde  of  Mars  outside  the  Porta  Capena  (S.  Gregorio  al  Celio). 
Here  were  affixed  to  the  walls  Standard  weights  and  measures; 

The  existing  oolumns  are  part  of  the  temple  as  rebuilt  by  Tiberius 
and  Drusns  in  A.IX  7,  with  the  spoils  taken  in  Germany.  The 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  statue  of  Jonah 
in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  were  formed  from  its  marbles.  The  entab- 
lature which  the  three  columns  carry  is  of  great  richness,  and  the 
whole  fragment  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  existing 
examples  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Baldassare  Peruzzi  called  these 
columns '  La  piti  bella  e  meglio  lavorata  opera  di  Roma.'  Destroyed 
by  the  early  Christians,  none  of  the  Roman  ruins  formerly  gave 
rise  to  more  discussion  than  this.  It  changed  its  name  over  and 
over  again.  Suetonius  mentions  that  Caligula  fknoifuUy  made  this 
temple  a  vestibule  to  his  house  on  the  PaSsitine.  He  used  himself 
in  order  to  secure  worship,  to  appear  standing  between  the 
divine  twin  brothers.  The  temple  was  frequently  used  for  meetings 
of  the  Senate.  In  Republican  times,  Cicero  accused  Yerres,  as  a 
corrupt  Praetor  Urbanus,  of  having,  in  his  greed  of  plunder, 
brought  an  action  against  those  who  were  l:«und  to  keep  the 
temple  in  order,  asserting  that  its  columns  were  not  perpendicular, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  having  caused  them  to  be  taken 
down,  he  had  rebuilt  them,  and  demanded  560,000  sesterces  for  the 
work. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Basilica  Julia, 
the  important  Ylona  Tusoiis  ran  from  the  Sacra  Via  past  the  huge 
Augusteum,  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  At  its  commencement 
stood  the  statue  of  Yertumnus,  a  God  of  Fruits,  the  patron  <^  the 
quarter,  whose  shrine  viras  on  the  Aventine,  and  whose  feast  was 
on  August  13.  In  Imperial  days  the  sellers  of  incense  had  their 
shops  in  it,  and  enjoyed  the  best  position  for  viewing  the  religious 
processions.  It  is  now  being  thoroughly  explored  in  front  of  the 
'  Augusteum,*  or  Temple  of  Augustus. 

Facing  the  east  side  of  the.  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUuz,  and 
across  a  little  street  called  Yicus  Yestae,  is  the  Laeus  Jutumae — 
a  square  tank  lined  with  marble,  in  which  was  found  an  altar  bear- 
ing reliefs  of  the  Dioeenri,  Diana  Lucifera,  Jupiter,  and  Leda,  ol  the 
fleoend  oeotury;  Thp  pool  probably  disa^qpeaied  after  the  sack  ol 
BiOme  by  the  Normans  in  lOM.  The  aitaimdant  remains  of  jugs 
and  glass  bottles  found  show  that  it  was  frequented  for  oMdieinal 
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At  the  north  end  of  the  street  oocar  the  remains  of  the  circular 
Shrine  of  Vesta  (Aedes  Vestae),  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was  pre- 
served for  1100  years.  The  worship  of  Vesta,  imported  into  Borne 
from  Alba  Longa  (Gastel  Grandolfo) — *  Alba  oriundam  sacerdotinm ' 
— had  its  origin  in  the  common  fire — *focut  publieus  * — which  was 
preserved  in  a  sacred  or  royal  hut  in  the  centre  of  every  village,  at 
a  time  when  fire  was  procured  with  difficulty.  Numa  PompiUus 
established  one  of  these  close  to  the  sacred  spring  of  Jutuma,  with 
four  priestesses  to  serve  both  it  and  the  holy  water.  In  later  times 
there,  were  Always  six  Vestals.  The  Priest-King  and  his  wife  pro- 
bably regarded  the  Vestals  as  their  ritual  daughters  and  the 
Flamens  of  Mars,  Jove,  and  Quirinus  as  their  ritual  sons,  thus  con- 
stituting a  sacred  State-family,  the  members  of  which  performed 
the  religious  functions  for  the  Community.  The  Vestals  presided 
over  both  the  sacred  water  and  the  sacred  fire  ;  the  two  religious 
needs  of  State,  as  they  were  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Marriage  was 
typified  by  the  formula  *  to  accept  fire  and  water ' :  t.^.,  to  preside  at 
a  man's  hearth.  A  goddess,  we  are  told,  defended  the  Vestal 
accused  of  violating  her  vows,  by  fire  and  water.  One  of  these 
accused  ones  merely  touching  extinguished  ashes  with  her  gar- 
ment, set  them  alight ;  another  carried  water  in  a  sieve.  Within 
their  convent  they  presided  over  the  Penus  Vestae  or  symbolical 
State-Store,  in  which  also  were  kept  certain  extremely  sacred  relics, 
and  where  the  Penates  or  household  gods  of  the  city  were  wor- 
shipped daily.  Here,  therefore,  the  blessings  of  Vesta  were  invoked 
in  the  form  of  married  felicity  and  abundant  supplies. 

In  the  circular  shrine  (of  which  only  the  ruined  stylobate  or 
raised  platform  with  its  ash-pit  now  remains),  it  was  the  duty  of 
these  maidens  themselves,  dressed  in  white  (as  the  very  emblems 
of  light  and  purity),  to  guard  and  feed  the  sacred  fire. 
The  penalty  for  letting  it  go  out  was  a  flogging  in  the  dark  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pontif ex  Maximus.  It  was  thus  regarded  as  an  ever- 
lasting fire  (Ignis  perpetuus).  Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  each 
year  the  Pontifex,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Vestals  (March  1),  blew 
out  the  flame  and  quickly  rekindled  it.  In  times  of  grave  crisis,  or 
during  prodigies,  such  as  earthquake,  famine,  or  pestilence,  they 
were  to  offer  special  prayers,  not  only  to  Vesta,  but  to  Apollo,  Mars, 
and  probably  to  Diana  Lucifera.  As  a  goddess  of  light  and  purity, 
and  therefore  of  the  upper  world,  the  victims  offered  to  Vesta  were 
white.  The  Vestalia  took  place,  June  7-16,  when  matrons  only 
with  bared  feet  and  unbound  hair  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
Penus  Vestae  or  Locus  Intimus,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
goddess.  No  marriages  might  then  take  place,  &c.,  &c,  Ovid 
speaks  of  having  seen  a  barefooted  lady  returning  by  the  little 
street  which  we  now  stand  in,  from  the  convent  and  her  devotions. 

The  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  in  390  B.C.,  when  the  Vestals 
escaped  to  Caere:  and  it  was  again  burnt  in  241  B.C.,  when  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  Metellus  lost  his  eyesight  in  saving  the  precious 
Penates  {sacra  fatalia)  treasured  in  the  House,  and  upon  which  the 
safety  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  depend.    In  the  great  fire  under 
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This  important  palace  in  the  third  century  A.D.  consisted  of  a 
handsome  Perlstylium  of  two  storeys,  measuring  eighteen  bays  by 
six,  and  smrronnded  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  ambulatory  into  which 
opened  fifty  chambers  on  each  floor.  The  Peniu  Vestae,  and  other 
rooms  connected  with  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  sisterhood,  were 
situated  at  the  western,  or  temple,  side  of  it,  and  can  now  be 
inspected.  At  the  eastern,  or  opposite  side,  occurs  a  laxge  hall  flanked 
by  three  small  and  obscure  rooms,  which,  Mbwever,  once  had  larger 
windows.  The  great  chamber  adjoining  these,  and  forming  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  building,  appears  to  have  served  at  one  time  for 
a  *nymphaeum,'  at  another  for  a  kitchen.  The  further  wall  is 
decorated  with  niches  for  statnettes,  below  which  extends  a  hand- 
some tank.  This  room  is  often  miscalled  the  Furnace-room,  by 
reason  of  a  long  vaulted  passage  which  runs  along  the  north  wall, 
six  feet  in  width  by  five  in  height.  The  irregi2ar  alterations  in 
late  Imperial  days  and  after,  throughout  this  building,  give  rise 
to  many  problems  difficult  of  solution.  Next  adjoining  are  found 
dark  vaulted  rooms  containing  bins,  a  flue,  and  a  *  mola  versatilis,' 
or  mill.  Above  these  occur  a  number  of  small  marble-lined  bath- 
rooms provided  with  hypocausts.    The  bedrooms  were  adjacent. 

On  the  northern  side,  beyond  the  central  hall,  and  on  the  ground 
floor,  excavations  in  1901  laid  bare  the  remains  of  a  republican 
altar  which  belonged  to  the  DomuB  Publlca,  or  oflicial  residence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  Augustus  made  over  to  the 
Vestals  when  Lepidus  died,  B.C.  12.  The  Vestals  were  thus 
enabled  to  extend  their  palace  (for  it  was  nothing  less  than  one) 
over  the  site,  and  their  architect  spared  the  altar,  perhaps  for  purely 
practical  reasons.  It  is  interesting  as  in  likelihood  having  been 
that  within  the  shrine  of  the  Bona  Dea,  the  profanation  of  whose 
midnight  rites  by  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  person  of  Clodius, 
disguised  as  a  female  citharist,  caused  a  divorce  between  Caesar 
and  Fompeia,  who,  as  wife  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  was  presiding 
at  the  usual  sacrifice  of  a  black  pig  (Dec.  3,  62  B.C.).  The  uses  to 
which  the  remaining  multitude  of  chambers  were  put  is  not  known. 
Many  of  them  were  panelled  with  costly  marbles.    The  long  cen-  ' 

tral  court,  after  suffering  sad  changes  in  the  time  of  Maxentius  (?),  i 

A.D.  308,  lost  its  colonnades  and  also  its  handsome  marble  *  im-  | 

pluvii  *  in  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  when  for  i 

some  reason  not  yet  ascertained,  an  ill-built  octagonal  ^dicula  was  ' 

constructed  in  the  centre.    As  this  date  corresponds  to  that  of  the  I 

destruction  by  fire  of  the  dependent  shrine  of  Vesta  on  the  Pala-  j 

tine,  A.D.  363,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  a  statue  of  the  goddess  i 

may  have  been  saved  and  brought  down  hither  to  the  mother  con- 
vent,  and  thus  honoured.    A  headless  seated  statue  of  a  goddess  { 

(T  Cybele)  was  found  near  it  in  1883,  and  is  hard  by  it. 

The  sisterhood  was  directed  by  the  Superior,  or  Vvrgo  Vettalit 
Maxima,  Vestals  were  admitted  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age. 
One  of  their  strict  many  qualifications  for  office  was  that  both 
parents  were  to  be  living  at  the  time  of  election.  They  had  also  to 
be  free  from  any  physical  imperfection.    The  term  of  legal  service 
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one  of  the  Vestales  Maximae.  Besides  these  ocoars  an  inscription 
from  which  the  name  has  been  erased.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
Vestal  in  this  case  embraced  Christianity.  It  belongs  to  A.D.  364. 
*  Ob  meritam  castitatis,  pndicitiae,  atqne  in  sacris  religionibosqae 
doctrinae  mirabilis  G  .  .  .  [name  erased]  virgini  vestali  maximae, 
pontifices  viri  clarissimi,  Promagistro  Maorinio  Sossiano  viro  claris- 
simo,  pro  meritis;  dedicata  qninto  idus  Junias,  divo  Joviano  et 
Varroniano  consulibus.'  The  statues  in  the  atrinm,  which  are  of 
life  size,  range  from  complete  figures  to  mere  fragments.  They  are 
mostly  of  the  third  century,  but  one  or  two  date  from  the  second. 
The  finest  as  a  work  of  art,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Antoninus,  is 
the  upper  half  of  a  figure,  important  as  giving  the  only  known  re- 
presentation  of  the  suffibtdunit  always  worn  by  vestals  whilst  sacri- 
ficing— an  oblong  wimple  of  white  woollen  cloth  with  a  purple 
border,  which  was  fastened  on  the  breast  by  a  fibula.  The  other 
statues  only  show  the  stola^  with  or  without  sleeves,  a  long  gown 
bound  by  a  girdle  or  zona,  usually  without  sleeves.  Over  this  is 
worn  the  pallium,  a  full  garment  of  many  folds,  and  around  the 
head  the  sacred  vittae — ^rope-like  folds  of  linen.  In  some  cases  the 
hair  is  hidden  by  the  pallium  and  vittae,  yet  in  several  statues 
enough  hair  is  visible  to  show  that  it  was  allowed  to  grow  long. 
All  the  pedestals  are  inscribed  to  the  Vestalis  Maxima,  a  rank 
attained  by  seniority,  but  the  inscriptions  on  two  of  the  six 
pedestals  in  honour  of  Flavia  Publicia  (o.  A.D.  247)  show  that 
several  grades  were  passed  through  before  the  highest  dignity  was  at- 
tained. On  one  of  the  later  statues  a  row  of  bronze  pins  on  the  breast 
shows  where  a  metal  monile  or  necklace  was  fastened ;  to  a  statue 
(now  lost)  which  was  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1591,  the  necklace 
was  still  attached.^  Only  one  male  statue  was  found  in  the  Atrium 
Vestae,  which  has  been  absurdly  attributed  to  Yettius  Agorius 
Praetextatus,  one  of  the  last  public  defenders  of  the  Vestals  in  the 
fourth  century.^  The  supposed  statue  of  this  important  senator, 
however,  must  be  dated  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  he 
existed,  so  we  must  be  careful  in  accepting  the  attribution,  which 
is  not  supported  by  any  inscription  and  is  entirely  contradicted  by 
the  style  of  execution,  the  head  of  the  statue  being  plainly  a  copy 
of  an  earlier  Greek  model. 

The  Atrium  Vestae  '  appears  thus  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
the  fourth  century,  before  the  cult  was  suppressed.  Zosimus^  speaks 
of  the  last  surviving  Vestal  as  an  old  woman  living  in  the  almost 
deserted  house,  and  cursing  the  ill-fated  Serena,  wife  of  Stilicho, 


1  See  the  StUttrday  Review^  No.  1554,  August  8, 1885 ;  also  tbe  Timei,  Nov. 
19, 1879,  May  8  and  May  20, 1882. 

'  The  statues  lor  the  most  part  were  found  closely  packed  tosrether,  ap- 
parently for  removal  to  the  lime-kilns.  On  February  9,  1883,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  the  writer, 
were  present  when  they  were  found. 

3  Its  position  made  the  Atrium  Vestae  unhealthy ;  but,  till  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  no  physician  was  allowed  to  enter  it :  as  soon  as  sickness  made 
Its  appearance,  the  patient  was  removed  to  the  house  of  her  parents,  or  to 
that  of  some  distinguished  matron.  ,  <  v.  38. 
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Vestae/  or  sacred  patoh  of  trees,  belonging  to  the  religions  centre  of 
Rome,  then  vanished,  owing  to  his  operations,  either  being  abolished 
directly  by  his  order,  or — as  with  the  sacred  Cornel-tree  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Palatine — hurt  at  root  by  the  work  of  his 
labourers.  After  the  fire  under  Nero  had  destroyed  both  the 
Vestal  dwelling.pl^e  and  the  opposite  '  tabernae,'  the  Flavian 
Emperors  included  this  site  in  the  scope  of  their  magnificent 
restorations.  The  fine  drain  running  beneath  the  street,  together 
with  its  various  branches,  yields  evidences  of  the  thoroughness  of 
their  workmanship,  identifiable  both  by  the  presence  of  their  coins 
and  their  beautiful  brick-stamps. 

The  point,  however,  more  especially  engaging  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion is  situated  at  the  opposite,  or  upper,  end  of  the  New  Street, 
where  it  moimts  to  the  ridge  called  Velia  to  join  the  Ciivus 
Palatini.  For  here,  'under  the  Velia,'  where  the  Sacra  Via  was 
approached  by  the  Nova  Via,  stood  the  Aedes  deum  Penatium, 
which,  Augustus  tells  us,  he  reconstructed  (refeci).  Suetonius 
(Augustus,  92)  adds  further  that  the  Emperor  transferred  to  the 
conrt  of  this  temple  a  palm  tree  which  had  chanced  to  grow  up 
among  the  flags  of  his  own  house,  and  took  every  precaution  for 
safeguarding  its  welfare.  The  ground  plan  of  thi^  important  little 
edifice  is  now  being  explored.  As  mention  of  it  does  not  occur  in 
either  of  the  fourth  century  Catalogues  of  the  Buildings  in  the 
IVth  Regie  of  the  City,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  days  of  Constantino.  .  Thus,  if  the  identification  of  these 
remains  should  prove  to  hold  good,  yet  another  important  and  cen- 
tsal  monument  of  Augustan  Rome  will  have  been  brought  back  to 
light  and  correctly  located  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries. 

The  Lacns  Cnrtias  has  been  rediscovered  by  Comm.  Boni, 
19th  April  1904,  immediately  east  of  the  column  of  Phocas.  It 
was  then  perceived  that  Julius  Caesar  had  so  far  respected  this 
site  of  the  historic  pool  so  miraculously  closed  up,  that  in  making 
his  galleries  for  the  Games  in  the  Forum  (beneath  it)  he  had 
carefully  passed  one  of  these  immediately  west  of  it  and  the 
other  east,  so  as  to  do  it  no  harm.  As  to  the  true  story  of  its 
origin  we  shall  never  know.  Livy  lamented  that  in  his  day  means 
for  finding  out  which  of  the  legends  concerning  it  was  the  true  one 
were  lacking.  *  Cura  non  deesset,  si  qua  ad  verum  via  inquirentem 
ferret.' 

'  The  exposed  remains  of  this  sacred  enclosed  area  observe  a 
trapezoidal  form  once  girdled  with  a  stone  fence  and  a  balustrade, 
and  measuring  80  feet  by  20  feet.  It  is  paved  with  travertine  orien- 
tated according  to  the  ancient  cloaca  of  the  Basilica  Emilia 
(Maxima)  found  in  1900.  Within  this  area  appears  a  dodecagonal 
base,  10  feet  wide,  of  the  bason  of  a  pubeal.  Traces  of  small  rect- 
angular altars  also  appear  at  the  western  or  opposite  end. 

*  Cartium  in  locum  palustrem  qui  turn  fuit  in  Foro  antequam 
Cloacae  sunt  factae,  secessisse,  atque  ad  sues  se  in  Capitolium 
recepisse  ;  ab  eo  lacum  invenisse  nomen '  {Ling,  Lat.^  v.  149,  160), 
writes  Varro.    Cnrtius,  pursuing  the  Romans,  plunged  in  at  a  marshy 
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saoriflce  to  Hars.  In  those  days  of  Valerius,  however,  it  became 
associated  with  the  welfare  of  the  patriotic  Aagnstus,  and  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  that  folk  of  all  ranks  once  a  year  used  to  throw  into 
a  puteal  here  a  piece  of  money  as  an  offering  for  his  health.  Some 
of  these  pieces  will  probably  be  found. 

Close  to  it  stands  the  celebratMl  Corinthian  Column  of  Phoeas,  a 
monument  really  of  the  early  fourth  century,  from  the  base  of 
which  the  original  inscription  was  imperfectly  erased  by  the  exarch 
Smaragdos  in  608,  and  replaced  by  another  in  honour  of  Phocas. 
This  is  addressed  by  Byron  as, — 

*  Thon  nameless  column  with  a  burled  base,* 

but  is  now  neither  nameless  nor  buried,  its  pedestal  having  been 
laid  bare  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in  1816,  and  further  by 
Comm.  Boni  in  1904.  It  was  one  of  the  last  monuments  erected  in 
the  Forum,  by  Diocletian,  and  thus  marks  the  close  of  the  Classic 
Period.  It  was  the  latest  of  the  honorary  columns  set  up  here  in 
the  Forum,  after  the  fire  of  a.d.  282. 

The  column  afterwards  appropriated,  therefore,  to  Phocas  was 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  gilt  bronze,  belonging  to  an  earlier 
Emperor.  Not  far  from  it  (north-east)  stand  two  low  Screens,  or 
plutei,  of  white  marble,  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  discovered  in  Septem- 
ber 1873.  Their  inner  sides  are  adorned  with  reliefs  (anaglyphs) 
with  the  three  principal  sacrificial  animals,  the  pig,  ram,  and  bull,^ 
which  in  their  combined  names  gave  the  title  of  SuovetaurUia  to  a 
great  lustral  ceremony.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  screen  nearest  the 
Capitol  is  a  representation  of  the  charitable  provision  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  children  of  poor  citizens — '  alimenta  ingenuorum 
puerorum  et  puellarum  Italiae.'  On  the  outside  of  the  other  screen 
is  represented  the  burning  of  bonds  on  his  remission  of  debts  due  to 
the  public  treasury.  The  Emperor,  clad  in  a  toga,  is  seen  address- 
ing the  people  assembled  before  the  Rostra.  Behind  him  stand  his 
*  suite '  and  the  lictors.  The  people  raise  their  hands  in  approba- 
tion. On  the  background  of  these  reliefs  are  depicted  the  buildings 
existing  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  Roman  Forum  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.  The  Temple  of  Concord  and  Arch  of  Tiberius  on 
the  first,  and  the  lower  storey  of  the  Basilica  Julia  on  the  second. 
The  screens  have  been  placed  here  in  days  of  the  late  Empire, 
probably  brought  from  the  Imperial  Rostra,  hard  by,  to  which  they 
had  formed  a  decorative  parapet. 

Skirting  the  left  of  the  Sacra  Via  (looking  towards  the  Coliseum), 
in  republican  days,  stood  the  Tabemae  Argentariae,  or  silversmiths' 
shops,  in  earlier  times  called  Tabemae  Novae,  where  Virginia  (B.O. 
449)  was  stabbed  by  her  father  with  a  butcher's  knife,  which  he 

'  Fig's,  white  and  black,  the  source  of  wealth  to  the  first  colonists  of  Borne, 
when  the  yalloys  between  the  hills  were  filled  with  querens  ilex  and  qnercus 
robnr,  were  regrarded  as  an  especially  acceptable  sacrifice.  They  are  repre- 
sented here  with  the  wo<)llea  vittae  and  sacrificial  belts.  The  sacrifice  of  a 
sheep  is  the  origin  of  the  word  ovation.  The  three  animals  in  procession 
represent  the  Boman  farmer's  most  valuable  stock. 
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great  battles  between  Christianity  and  polytheism  ;  when  we  consider  that 
these  very  steps  were  ascended,  and  their  very  threshold  crossed,  by  S. 
Ambrose  and  Symmachns,  by  Kin^:  Theodoric  and  Casslodoms,  and  by  all 
the  illnstrions  Auicii,  Acilli,  Olybrii,  Petronii,  Alfenii,  Decii,  Csionif,  we 
cannot  help  being  impressed.'— Ifanciant  in  the  *  AtkoMeam^'  No.  8771. 

The  excavations,  which  were  entmsted  to  Comm.  G.  Boni,  were 
commenced  in  December  1898.     On  January  11,  1899,  while  re- 
moving the  rough  mediaeval  paving  stones  some  fifteen  metres 
eastward  of  the  Arch  of  Severus,  there  became  exposed  the  Niger 
Lapis,  or  black  marble  pavement,  measuring  12  feet  by  13.6  in 
area,  and  composed  of  slabs,  10  inches  thick,  of  marmor  celticum, 
— probably  from  the  Pyrenees, — unlike  any  other  known  pavement. 
It  had  evidently  been  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  ^  Locus  re- 
liglosus  et  f  unestus ' — black  being  the  colour  of  things  associated 
by  them  with  gods  of  the  lower  or  under-world,     it  was  partly 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  irregular  slabs  of  marble,  evidently  taken, 
in  very  late  Imperial  times,  from  other  monuments;  and  three 
sides  of  it  were  found  to  be  framed  with  travertine,  or  Tivoli,  stone. 
Lying,  as  it  does,  directly  in  front  of  the  Curia,  this  remarkable 
monument  must,  Comm.  Boni  conjectured,  be  within  the  inaugu- 
rated area,  once  so  carefully  screened  from  traffic,  known  as  the 
Comitiam  {co-vrcy  to  come  together).    He  then  recalled  the  passage 
in  the  treatise  of  the  grammarian  Festus,  entitled,  De  Verborum 
Signifieatione : — '  Niger  Lapis  in  Comitio  locum  f unestum  significat, 
ut  alii  Romuli  morti  destinatum,  sed  non  usu,'  &c.    Could  this  be 
anything  else  than  the  central  spot  associated  by  the  ancients  with 
the  intended  grave  of  the  founder  of  Bome  ? — that  grave  which 
Varro  tells  us  was  held  to  have  been  adorned  by  two  stone  lions  ? 
The  spade  answered  the  question.    In  March  following  there  was 
found  beneath  the  pavement  a  frame-base  of  tufo,  having  two 
parallel  pedestals  finely  moulded  in  the  Etruscan  style,  orientated 
in  conformity  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  {i.e.  the  eella  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  the  aedicula  of  Jutuma,  Ac).    This  made  it 
clear  that  the  Black  pavement,  whether  it  be  the  original  one  or 
a  later  substitute,  has  been  turned  many  points  from  its  proper 
orientation,  doubtless  in  order   to  suit   the  symmetry  of   later 
arrangements  in  the  area  above.    The  pavement,  therefore,  lies 
north-east  and  south-west  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  thus  no 
longer  coincides  with  the  lie  of  the  monuments  intended  to  be 
covered  by  it.    Just  beyond  the  westernmost  pedestal  was  presently 
exposed  a  truncated  cone  of  tufo-giallo  (yellowish- tufo),  a  symbol 
of 'a  guardian  divinity.     Behind  this  cone  appeared  a  broken  *  stela,' 
of  the  same  material,  resembling  the  base  of  a  small  obelisk,  having 
bevelled  angles.    It  stands  on  a  grooved  frame-base  from  which  it 
has,  at  some  early  date,  been  wrenched  askew  as  found.    On  all 
four  sides,  and  on  the  south-west  bevelled  angle,  it  was  found 
to  be  inscribed  in  archaic  lettering  written  vertically  (to  the  eye), 
and  now  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.    As  we  do 
not  know  for  how  long  archaic  epigraphy  lasted  in  Bome,  the  date 
cannot  be  precisely  fixed  by  the  writing.    But  it  is  certainly  one 
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bably,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  an  almost  portable  one. 
Frocopius,  in  the  sixth  centnry,  saw  it  still  standing.  This  was 
chief  of  many  little  shrines  of  the  ancient  Sabine  god. 

*  Qnnm  tot  Bint  Jani ;  cur  stas  aacratus  in  nno, 
Hio  nbi  templa  foris  Juneta  daobas  taabes  ? ' 

-^Ovid^  Fast.  i.  257. 

This  temple  was  the  index  of  peace  and  war,  closed  by  Augustus, 
for  the  third  time  only,  since  its  foundation,  after  the  victory  at 
Actinm.  Livy  says  that  it  stood  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  street 
called  Argiletum,  close  therefore  to  the  western  end  of  the  Basilica 
JEmilia. 

* .  .  .  et  Ta«iram  duellls 
Jannm  Qnirini  clanslfc,  et  ordinem 
Bectnm  evaeranti  fraena  licentiae  • 

Injeclt.' 

—BoroM,  Od.  !▼.  16. 

Janus  was  the  god  of  entrances  and  exits,  and  so,  of  beginnings. 

* .  .  .  Hoec  JanuB  aummua  ab  imo 

Prodocet * 

— J7oraee,  Bp.  I.  i.  54. 

A  Central  arch,  probably  of  an  arcade  in  the  Forum,  was  the  resort 
of  brokers  and  money-lenders.    Archways  were  usually  termed  Jani, 

' .  .  .  Postquam  omnie  res  mea  Janom 
Ad  mediam  fracta  est.' 

—Hwraee,  Sat.  IL  ill.  18. 

A  little  east  of  S.  Adriano  is  (1905)  the  half  excavated  Basilica  of 
Aemilius  Panlus,  the  Exchange  of  ancient  Bome. 

The  first  Basilica  occupying  only  a  portion  of  this  site  was  founded 
in  179  B.C.  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  to  the 
rear  of  the  tabemae  novae.  It  became  greatly  enriched  by  his  kins- 
man, Aemilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedon,  during  the  next 
generation,  and  from  that  period  onward  into  the  Empire,  the 
building  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  family  monument  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman  clans.  During  Caesar's 
grand  rehabilitation  of  the  Forum  in  54  B.C.,  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  is 
said  to  have  expended  1500  talents  (a  bribe  from  Caesar)  on  en- 
larging and  adorning  it,  causing  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  wonder  at  its 
magnificence  and  its  marbles.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  fairly  match  and  balance  with  the  great  Basilica  Julia,  or 
Law-Courts,  then  rising  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  Forum. 
This  edifice  was  finished  by  his  son  Lepidus  in  34  B.C.  Destroyed 
by  a  fire  in  14  B.C.,  it  rose  again  in  still  greater  glory  at  the  expense 
of  another  member  of  the  family,  assisted  largely  by  Augustus. 
Further  extensive  restorations  were  made  in  A.D.  32  under  Tiberius, 
and  much  of  the  exquisite  detail  recovered  in  the  recent  excavation 
of  the  site,  is  attributable  to  this  golden  period  of  Boman  Art. .  The 
excavation  was  made  with  64,000  lire,^  generously  given  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips  at  the  advice  of  an  BngUsh  friend ;  and  although  the  results 

1  Since  augmented,  in  order  to  carry  ft  completely  throngh,  by  another 
100,000  lire. 
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In  the  fifteenth  centniy  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  was  allowed  to 
erect  a  chapel  between  the  columns,  and  the  grooves  ont  in  the 
pillars  recoil  its  sloping  roof.  There  were  twenty-foar  steps  of 
white  marble  opening  down  to  the  Via  Sacra  (which  were  carried 
off  to  the  Lateran  for  the  restoration  of  its  Bieusilica  after  fire  by 
Urban  V.,  1364),  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  altar  to  Faustina. 
The  marble  coating  of  the  walls  was  removed  as  material  for  the 
Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro  in  1540.  The  effect  of  what  is  left  of  the 
temple  is  injured  by  the  Ohnrch  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  built 
in  1602,  which  encloses  the  cella  of  the  ancient  building,  and  whose 
name  perhaps  expresses  the  admiration  in  which  its  patrons,  not  its 
Architect,  held  these  remains.  In  front  of  the  temple  runs  a  drain 
restored  in  the  first  century,  still  in  working,  descending  from  the 
Yelia,  or  ridge  uniting  the  Palatine  and  Esquiline  bills.  Certain 
moulded  blocks  of  travertine  found  beyond  this  temple  and  lying 
to  B.  of  the  Sacra  Via  further  along,  are  remains  of  the  Arch 
(built  120  B.C.  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  republican  times)  in 
honour  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  the  conqueror  of  Savoy. 
This  arch,  Fomiz  Fabianus,  which  was  twelve  feet  in  width,  marked 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Forum  in  earlier  days,  as  well  as  the  width 
of  the  Sacred  Way.  Near  it  once  stood  statues  of  L.  Aemilius 
Panlus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus.  Crassus  said  sarcasti- 
cally of  Memmius  that  he  held  himself  so  important  that  he  must 
need  stoop  his  head  at  this  arch  when  descending  to  the  Forum. 

In  1902,  in  front  of  the  easternmost  column  of  the  portico  of 
the  temple,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  was  found  a  cinerary  urn 
within  a  large  '  oUa,'  containing  the  ashes  of  a  man  and  some  votive 
vases.  Since  then,  twenty-three  more  tombs  have  been  discovered 
near  it,  confirming  the  belief  of  Commendatore  Boni,  their  dis- 
coverer, that  he  had  opened  a  primitive  Latian '  Sepulcretum '  in  the 
valley  of  the  Forum,  and  the  idea  of  Giovanni  Pinza  that  such 
would  be  found.  The  urns  are  of  black  buccbero,  made  to  resemble 
the  primitive  hut  of  Latium  {tugurium).  The  votive  cups  found 
around  them  are  precisely  like  those  of  the  Terramare,  near 
Modena  and  Parma. 

Almost  opposite  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  between  it  and  the 
Temple  of  Castor,  facing  the  Forum,  stood  the  small  Temple  of 
Julius  Caesar  (Aedes  Divi  Julii)  on  a  lofty  platform.  Here  Antony 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over  Caesar's  body.  Built  by 
Augustus  42  B.C.,  this  was  the  first  temple  in  Rome  dedicated  to  a 
mortal.  An  altar  and  column  of  Numidian  marble  (giallo  antico). 
inscribed  with  the  words, '  Parenti  Patriae,'  had  previously  occupied 
the  solemn  site  behind  which  ran  the  line  of  Augural  pits  and  the 
street  which  marked  Caesar's  eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum. 

*  Fratribus  assimiles,  quos  proxima  templa  tenentes, 
DlvttH  at)  excelsa  Jalins  aede  videt.* 

— Orid,  Pont.  Ep.  11.  2. 

This  column  was  thrown  down  by  Dolabella,  but  the  people 
successfully  demanded  its  restitution.    When  the  temple  was  to  be 
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built,  the  aichiteot  was  oonstrained  to  allow  a  onrrilinear  space  in 
the  western  (or  Fomm)  portion  of  the  platform  ih  order  to  inclnde 
the  giallo  column  already  standing.  The  base  for  this  column  may 
still  be  seen  within  the  hemicyde.  Dion  Cassias  narrates  that  the 
temple  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Jalins  was  bnrnt 
by  the  frenzied  populace,  with  the  chairs,  benches,  and  tables  for 
fuel,  snatched  from  the  Basilica  ^ulia  hard  by.  The  sides  of  the 
platform,  north  and  south,  were  adorned  by  Augustas  with  the 
beaks  of  the  vessels  taken  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  Bostra  Julia.  He  also  placed  in  the  temple  the  picture 
of  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  that  Goddess;  but  this  was  removed  by  Nero.  Here,  in 
A.D.  14,  the  body  of  Augustus,  being  brought  by  the  Via  Appia 
from  Kola,  where  he  died,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  Tiberius 
pronounced  a  funeial  oration  over  it  from  the  rostra,  before  it 
was  carried  to  the  Mausoleum  in  the  Campus  Martius  {q,v. ).  The 
marbles  of  this  temple  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were  burnt  into 
lime  by  the  Famese  in  1647.  The  temple  occupied  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  latter,  having  a  Corinthian  portico  facing  the 
Forum.  It  appears  to  advantage  on  coins  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian. 
It  was  declar^  to  be  a  sanctuary ;  but  evidence  shows  that  even 
Augustus  himself  did.  not  respect  it  as  such.  For  at  it  he  slew 
three  hundred  prisoners  taken  at  Perugia,  in  honour  of  the  Manes 
of  the  murdered  Caesar. 

South  of  the  Temple  of  Julius  foundations  discovered  in  1888 
are  identified  with  the  Arch  of  Augiutas,  known  from  a  scholiam 
to  the  Aeneid  to  have  been  built  juxta-aedem  divi  Julii.  It  was  a 
triple  arch,  with  its  outer  piers  narrower  than  the  inner,  as  in  the 
arch  at  Orange.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  workmen  for  the  Fab- 
brica  di  S.  Pietro  between  1540  and  1546.  It  stands  on  a  street 
which  till  then  marked  the  eastern  limit  of  Caesar's  Forum,  and 
which  is  now  exposed. 

The  line  of  the  Via  Sacra  (a  very  variable  one)  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  turn  rather  sharply  eastward  by  the  erection  of  this 
Temple  of  Caesar.  The  portion  of  the  carving  imperial  Sacra  Via 
between  the  Temple  of  Faustina  and  the  Arch  of  Titus,  was  a 
handsome  wide  street,  adorned  by  honorary  statues,  some  of  them 
placed  in  elaborate  shrines,  of  which  the  remains  of  that  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Gordian  form  a  late  example.  A  splendid  tract  of 
it  has  been  laid  bare,  having  a  uniform  width  of  twenty>one  feet, 
paved  with  polygoned  *  selce '  or  lava  blocks :  this  dates  back  to 
Vespasian's  time,  or  even  earlier.  Evidence  provided  by  the  spade 
and  axe  has  now  revealed  that  some  important  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Maxentius  when  he  resolved  to  build  the  circular  Hereon  Romuli 
(A.D.  308)  in  memory  of  his  son  by  M^na  Urbica.  A  corridor 
flanked  by  a  number  of  (once  vaulted)  cells  running  east  and  west 
has  been  brought  to  light.  To  this  the  discoverer  has  given  the 
title  of  Garceres,  or  Prisons,  believing  that  the  situation  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Forum  proper,  from  the  Clivus  Sacer,  as  well  as 
the  design  of  the  structure,  points  to  such  a  conclnsion.    Others  are 
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iBolined  to  regard  it  as  *  Bepositoria,'  or  safe-places  for  storing 
valuables ;  others  still  consider  the  cells  merely  to  have  belonged  to 
{xrivate  honses  along  the  sacred  way,  as  mere  cellars,  sach  as  are 
found  in  Pompeii. 

Between  this  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  to  be 
seen  (roofed-over)  the  primitive  burial-ground  of  the  ancient  dwellers 
on  the  surrounding  heights  (septi  montes)  called  *  Sepnlcretom.' 
It  is  situated  in  fact  at  the  foot  of  the  Bsquiline  slope  where  it  joins 
the  valley  of  the  Forum.  The  latest  burials  (without  cremation) 
belong  to  the  early  fifth  century  B.C.,  while  the  earliest  may  be  as 
ancient  as  B.0. 1100.  The  excavation  has  yielded  over  thirty  tombs 
belonging  to  four  categories,  to  each  of  which  pertains  its  especial 
class  of  pottery.  The  latest  tombs  have  cut  into  the  earlier  ones,  the 
burials  having  been  laid  horizontally,  closed  in  sections  of  oak-trees 
from  which  the  pith  had  been  extracted  with  picks.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  earliest  of  all  the  tombs  contained  proto-Corinthian  pottery. 
Many  are  those  of  childrea  In  them  have  been  found  various 
ritual  foods,  such  as  remains  of  pulse-cakes,  grapes,  fish-bones. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  this  cemetery  and  also  those  of  an  unknown  adjoining 
building.     {Of.  '  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Roman  Forum '.) 

Immediately  behind  the  Temple  of  Julius  rose  the  much-curtailed 
Begia.  The  Re^ia,  or  chapter-house,  of  the  Sacred  College  of 
Pontitices,  occupies  a  trapezoidal  area  between  the  Sacra  Via,  the 
Temple  of  Julius,  and  the  group  of  buildings  pertaining  to  Vesta, 
divided  from  it  by  a  little  lane,  y^n  which  is  a  sacred  well.  In 
the  course  of  ages  it  has  suffered  various  modifications,  both  on 
the  north-east  and  south-west  sides,  until  little  beyond  the  very 
holy  Sacrarinm  of  Man  (now  represented  by  a  smsUl  circular  altar- 
basement  on  an  oblong  tufo  platform)  and  that  of  Ops  Consiva, 
consisting  of  a  Tholos,  or  subterranean  store,  and  the  eastern 
doorway,  remains.  The  true  nature  of  this  site  was  identified  by 
our  countryman,  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols.  It  was  excavated  by  Comm. 
Boni  in  July  1899,  when  both  these  saciaria  (the  chief  ones  within 
the  Regia)  were  rediscovered.  Pirro  Ligorio,  a  Neapolitan  architect, 
and  Palladio,  both  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  standing  in  1544 ;  and  the 
former,  mistaking  it  for  a  Temple  of  Janus,  executed  a  misleading 
sketch  to  suit  his  free  idea  of  a  restoration.  He  tells  us  that  its 
precious  remains  were  'sold  as  buUocks  are  sold  to  the  butcher.' 
After  many  destructions,  this  most  sacred  edifice  re-arose  in  solid 
marble  magnificence  in  the  year  36  B.C.,  and  was  adorned  with 
statues  which  had  belonged  to  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the  kalends 
of  each  month  the  priestess,  called  Regina  Sacrorum,  here  offered  a 
ewe  lamb  or  a  sow  to  Juno  Lucina.  On  August  25  the  Vestals 
performed  some  unknown  rite  here  in  honour  of  Ops  Consiva  (wife 
of  Saturn),  at  her  Penus  or  sacred  Store.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  performed  here,  however,  were  those  relating 
to  Mars  the  spear-thrower.  Two  *  hastae  *  or  spears  (the  nationid 
weapon  of  the  early  Romans)  were  kept  suspended  in  bis  shrine,  and 
were  observed  attentively  by  a  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  record 
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Gordian  the  Younger,  but  with  an  InBcription  which  gives  less 
praise  to  the  Smperor  than  to  the  town — *  the  most  excellent,  the 
kkigest,  and  handsomest,  the  metropolis  of  these  provinces.'  Here 
also  can  be  followed  the  long  parallel  walls  of  an  immense  fourth 
century  Horreum,  or  Grain-store,  extending  from  the  AtriumVestae 
almost  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  probably  built  by  Constantino,  or  his 
sons.  These  walls  cut  the  Glivus  Sacra  Via,  being,  in  fact,  built 
over  it. 

Farther  on,  over-browing  the  remaining  north-eastern  flank  of 
the  Glivus  stands  the  platform,  or  podium,  of  the  colossal  Basilica 
of  Gonstantine,  320  feet  in  length  by  235  feet  in  width.  A  perfect 
spiral  (newel)  staircase  is  walled  up  at  the  west  end  of  it  (1904). 
This  belonged  and  led  to  the  upper  galleries.  Part  of  its  terminal 
apse  and  the  three  vast  arcaded  bays  of  its  north  aisle  remain.  The 
basilica  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and  dedicated  under  Gonstantine, 
who  appropriated  the  unfinished  basilica  designed  by  his  rival.  In 
this  basilica,  the  principal  apse  was  at  the  western  end,  but  another 
was  added  on  the  north-east.  The  panelling  in  the  apses  was  of 
marble  with  gilded  rosettes.  The  basilica  as  a  law-court  must  have 
accommodated  many  tribunals.  The  existing  remains  are  chiefly  those 
of  one  of  the  aisles.  The  original  entrance  was  toward  the  Goliseum. 
The  vault  protended  to  be  supported  by  eight  colossal  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which  one,  remaining  here  until  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
was  removed  by  him  to  the  piazza  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  it 
still  stands.  The  building  of  Maxentius  is  remarkable  as  sdmost  the 
last  which  bears  the  full  impress  of  the  grandeur  of  Roman  genius. 
Traces  of  religious  paintings,  seen  by  Nibby  in  its  western  apse, 
show  that  part  of  the  building  became  used  for  Christian  purposes. 
The  debas^  entrance  to  it  from  the  Sacra  Via  was  made  in  times 
later  than  the  Empire,  and  was  flanked  with  porphyry  columns 
stolen  from  the  portico  of  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  Venus.  In 
the  second  century  this  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via  was  looked  upon 
by  numbers  of  buUdings  of  which  nothing  is  yet  definitely  known. 

The  name  Campo  Vaccino,  by  which  the  Forum  was  until  recently 
known,  has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  be  derived  from  Vitru- 
vius  Vacca,  a  traitor,  who  once  had  a  house  there  (B.C.  311).  But 
the  name  will  seem  singularly  appropriate  to  those  who  once 
were  familiar  with  the  groups  of  meek-faced  oxen  of  the  Campagna, 
which  used  to  be  seen  lying  in  the  shade  under  the  trees  of 
the  picturesque  Forum  of  two  generations  ago,  or  drinking  at  its 
marble  water-troughs. 

*  In  many  a  lioap  the  groand 
Heavee,  as  if  Bain  in  a  frantic  mood 
Had  done  its  utmost.    Here  and  there  appears. 
As  left  to  show  his  handiwork,  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  haU-buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  g^reat  temple.    It  was  once, 
And  long:,  the  centre  of  their  Universe, 
The  Forum — whence  a  mandate,  ea^le-wing^ed. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  l>e  lost. 
The  very  dnst  wc  tread  stini  as  with  life 
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is  worth  visiting.  An  ante-cbapel  adorned  with  statues  of  four 
virgin  martyrs  leads  to  a  heantifol  chapel  erected  at  the  cost  and 
from  the  designs  of  Fietfo  da  Cortona,  whose  tomb  stands  near  its 
entrance  with  a  bnst  by  Btmini,  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  chapel, 
lamps  are  always  burning  round  the  magnificent  bronze  altar  which 
covers  the  shrine  of  S.  Martina,  and  beneath  it  you  can  discover  the 
martyr's  tomb  by  the  light  of  a  torch  which  a  monk  lets  down 
through  a  hole.  In  the  tribune  is  an  ancient  throne.  A  side- 
chapel  contains  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  the  virgin  saint, 
with  three  other  martyrs,  her  companions,  was  found  in  1634  ;  it  is 
adorned  with  a  bas-relief  by  Algwrdi.  An  inscription,  found  in  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese,  commemorates  the  Christian  Gaudentius, 
the  legendary  architect  of  the  Coliseum,  afterwards  martyred  in 
that  building. 

*  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  on  the  left  hand  as  we  descend  from 
the  Ara-Coeli  into  the  Fomm,  there  stood  In  very  ancient  times  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Martina,  a  Roman  virain.  The  veneration  imid  to  her 
was  of  very  early  date,  and  the  Roman  people  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
there  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  observance  was,  however,  confined 
to  the  people,  and  not  very  general  till  1684 ;  an  era  which  connects  her  in 
rather  an  interesting  manner  with  the  history  of  art.  In  this  year,  as  they 
were  about  to  repair  her  chapel,  they  discovered,  walled  into  the  foundations, 
a  sarcophagus  of  terra-eotta,  in  which  was  the  body  of  a  young  female,  whose 
severed  head  reposed  in  a  separate  casket.  These  remains  were  very  natur- 
ally supposed  to  be  those  of  the  saint  who  had  been  so  long  venerated  on 
that  spot.  The  discovery  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  exultation,  not  by  the 
people  only,  but  by  those  who  led  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people. 
The  Pope  himself,  Urban  Vltl.,  composed  hymns  in  her  praise ;  and  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini  nndei-took  to  rebuild  her  church.  Amongst  those  who 
shared  the  general  enthusiasm  was  the  painter  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
at  Rome  at  the  time,  who  very  earnestly  dedicated  himself  and  bis  powers 
to  the  glorification  of  S.  Martina.  Her  church  had  already  been  given  to  the 
Academy  of  Painters,  and  consecrated  to  8.  Luke,  their  patron  saint.  It  is 
now  **  San  Lnca  and  Santa  Martina."  Pietro  da  Cortona  erected  at  his  own 
cost  the  chapel  of  8.  Martina,  and,  when  he  died,  endowed  it  with  his  whole 
fortune.  He  painted  for  the  altar-piece  his  best  picture,  in  which  the  saint 
is  represented  as  triumphing  over  the  idols,  while  the  temple  in  which  she 
has  been  led  to  sacrifice  is  struck  by  lisrhtnin?  from  heaven,  and  falls  in 
ruins  around  her.  In  a  votive  picture  of  S.  Martina  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
the  Viro"in  and  Child,  she  is  represented  ns  very  young  and  lovely  ;  near  her, 
a  horrid  instrument  of  torture,  a  two-pronged  fork  with  barbed  extremities, 
and  the  lictor's  axe,  signifying  the  manner  (^  her  death.'— «7am««m'«  ^SacrtA 
(mA  Legendary  Art.* 

The  feast  of  the  saint  is  observed  here  on  30th  January,  with 
much  solemnity.  Then,  in  all  the  Roman  churches,  is  sung  the 
Hymn  of  S.  Martina  :— 

*  Martinae  celebri  plandite  nomini, 
Cives  Romulei,  plandite  gloriae ; 
Insiirnem  meritis  dicite  virginem, 
Christi  dicite  martyrem. 

Haec  dnm  conspicuis  orta  parentibns 
Inter  delicias,  inter  amabiles 
Luxns  illecebras,  ditibus  afflnit 
Fanstae  mnneribus  dorous. 
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This  early  Christian  shrine  has  now  been  made  visible  from  end 
to  end  in  aU  its  ruined  glory,  and  has  been  covered  in  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather.  In  the  apse  are  frescoes  which  were  brilliant 
when  first  exposed,  though  they  are  already  greatly  faded.  Formic 
acid  (made  from  ants)  has  been  employed  as  a  dressing  to  preserve 
them.  No  surviving  charch  of  the  middle  ages  can  give  so  com- 
plete an  idea  of  the  ritnal  arrangements  of  an  early  Christian 
Basilica  as  can  this  one.  It  is  found  to  occupy  a  mansion  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  probably  that  of  the  chief  custodian  of  Caesar's 
Palace.  The  *Tablinum'  of  the  Hadrianic  house  has  had  an  apse 
roughly  hollowed  in  its  southern  wall,  and,  being  frescoed,  it  be- 
came the  chancel  and  presbytery,  while  the  '  also '  were  converted 
into  chapels.  That  on  the  L.  (dedicated  to  SS.  Quirico  and  Jolitta) 
is  adorned  with  frescoes  relating  to  the  lives  of  those  saints,  and  a 
Cmcifixion  in  a  square  niche  over  the  altar  is  at  once  brilliant  and 
fascinating.  The  *  Impluvium '  of  the  house  has  become  the  nave 
of  the  church,  and  its  *  ambulatoria '  the  aisles  for  men  (left)  and 
women  (right).  A  mosaic  path  midway  led  up  to  the  presbytery, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  inclosures  for  the  '  Schola  Cantorum ' 
and  the  '  ambones '  for  reading  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  A  base  of 
one  of  these  was  found  in  1901,  bearing  an  inscription  of  John  YII. 
(A.D.  705),  who  resided  in  the  remains  of  Caligula's  palace  above, 
and  is  known  to  have  decorated  this  (then)  much-favoured  Basilica. 
The  frescoes  in  the  right  aisle  have  been  almost  obliterated  by  the 
sweep  of  falling  debris  in  the  ninth  century,  which  destroyed  the 
building.  It  is  probable  that  the  covered  atriun  of  the  church 
for  a  time  became  its  substitute.  The  patrons  and  clergy  have 
secured  graves  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  *  loculi '  in  the  walls, 
though  a  few  have  been  honoured  by  being  interred  in  handsome 
Pagan  sarcophagi.  An  ugly  pillar  in  the  atrium  (now  removed), 
buUt  of  blocks  plundered  from  the  Temple  of  Castor,  outside, 
witnessed  to  a  clumsy  and  futile  attempt  in  mediaeval  times  to 
prop  up  the  yielding  vault — now  vanished.  To  the  right  is  entered 
the  vast  hall  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  as  rebuilt  by  Hadrian, 
which  faced  the  Vicus  Tuscus ;  to  the  left  is  seen  the  beautiful 
winding  '  rampa '  or  inclined  passage,  by  which  the  Emperors 
ascended  and  descended  in  privacy  to  the  Forum.  Its  pavement 
was  once  of  mosaic,  and  the  walls  were  veneered  with  very  precious 
light  marbles,  while  the  vaulting  was  doubtless  exquisitely  panelled 
out  in  delicate  stuccoes  and  gilded.  S.  Maria  Nova  (now  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana)  arose  as  a  substitute  for  this  ruined  Basilica,  A.D. 
847-56. 

The  Left  Aisle  (or  outer  wall  of  peristyle),  was  covered  with  four 
superimposed  sections  of  frescoes,  above  a  dado  painted  to  repre- 
sent a  curtain.  Above  this,  facing  the  visitor,  is  seen  a  line  of 
full-length  saints  divided  by  an  enthroned  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
act  of  Benediction.  The  names  of  all  are  inscribed  vertically  in 
Greek.  On  the  Left  of  Christ  are  saints  of  the  Western  Church, 
Sylvester,  Clement,  Leo,  Alexander;  to  his  Bight,  those  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  bishops,  all  wearing  pallium  and  chasuble  and 
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holding  books,  and  having  cruciform  nimbi :  John  Ghrysostom, 
Gregory  (Nazianzen),  Basil,  Peter  Alexandrinus,  Cyril,  Epiphanios, 
and  Athanasius.  The  scenes  depicted  (but  much  ruined)  above 
these  represent  the  story  of  Joseph  ;  and  their  artistic  qualities  are 
low.  Below  the  figure  of  Christ,  attached  to  the  wall,  stands  part  of 
an  altar  with  a  reliquary-box.  The  sarcophagi  seen  here  are  elaborate 
examples  brought  from  tombs  without  the  city  to  be  used  by  the 
appropriators  as  coffins.  An  early  third  century  one  displays  masks 
with  festoons  of  fruit  and  bays.  The  next  one  is  a  fourth  century 
Christian  one  representing  in  relief  the  usual  subjects :  Jonah ; 
the  Baptism ;  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  an  orante,  &c.  Here  also  lies 
the  octagonal  base  of  a  marble  pulpit,  or  ambo,  inscribed  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  Johannes  Servu(s),  (S)anc(t)ae  M(a)ria,  on  sunken 
panels.  The  lead  in  the  clamp-holes  still  remains.  Stairs  led  up 
to  it  originally,  which  covered  the  uninscribed  longer  sides.  It 
stood  close  by  in  the  left-hand  choir-screen.  The  John  here  is 
Pope  John  VII.  The  terminal  chapel  of  this  aisle  was  dedicated 
to  SS.  Quiricus  and  Jolitta,  and  decorated  with  frescoes  illustrating 
their  lives  and  martyrdoms,  by  Th^odotuSj  whose  portrait,  seated 
and  with  a  square  nimbus,  is  nearly  ruined,  but  seen  on  the  B. 
wall.  He  is  known  to  us  as  the  rebuilder  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria, 
(c.)  A.D.  760,  in  which  his  inscription  also  exists.  He  holds  in  his 
lap  the  church.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  he  restored  this 
chapel  at  least,  though  his  interest  in  these  Asiatic  Saints  is  not  so 
obvious.  The  jewel  of  this  chapel  is  the  picture  in  the  rectangular 
recess,  of  the  crucifixion.  Here  Christ  is  depicted  living  extended 
upon  a  yellow  cross,  wearing  a  blue  sleeveless  garment  with  two 
yellow  stripes  down  the  front  of  it.  Around  His  head  is  a  cruciform 
nimbus,  and  at  the  top  of  the  cross  is  a  *  tabula  ansata '  Inscribed 
in  Greek  letters :  *  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.'  On  his 
left  stands  his  mother,  dressed  in  dark  blue,  raising  her  hands  to  her 
suffering  face.  Between  the  cross  and  herself  stands  Longinus, 
piercing  the  side  of  the  crucified.  Right  of  the  cross  stands  S. 
John  in  a  yellow  pallium  over  a  white  tunic,  with  red  stripes  down 
the  front.  Between  him  and  the  cross  occurs  the  soldier  raising 
the  sponge  upon  a  cane,  dressed  in  a  red  tunic.  The  cross  is 
fastened  by  three  pegs  to  a  small  hillock,  and  the  feet  are  nailed 
separately. 

Below  the  niche  (but  much  spoiled)  extended  a  tier  of  saints 
centred  by  an  enthroned  Madonna  and  Child.  The  patrons  of  the 
chapel.  Pope  Zacharius  (741-752),  S.  Julitta,  S.  Paul;  and  (R.) 
S.  Peter,  S.  Quiricus  and  Theodotus,  the  Donor.  The  frescoes 
(L.),  near  the  entrance  door,  (1)  S.  Jolitta  addressing  the  Roman 
Governor  after  her  arrest ;  (2)  S.  Quiricus,  brought  to  give  evidence 
by  a  soldier ;  (3)  ruined ;  (4)  His  flagellation ;  (5)  St.  Quiricus 
having  had  his  tongue  removed, addresses  Alexander  the  Judge; 
(6)  represented  their  torture  in  a  cauldron ;  (right  wall,  nearest 
altar)  (7)  they  are  placed  in  a  brazen  frying-pan ;  (8)  nails  being 
driven  into  the  head  of  S.  Quiricus.  This  was,  however,  useless, 
and  they  were  ultimately  beheaded. 
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The  Ohorch  of  88.  Coima  e  Damiano,  formed  by  the  union  (Heroon 
Bomuli  and  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis)  of  two  temples  (the  earliest 
example  of  a  Forum  temple  being  applied  to  Christian  use),  was 
founded  by  Felix  IV.  in  527,  and  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in  780; 
Sergius  I.  built  the  ambones  and  ciborium  above  the  confession  in 
695.  In  1633  the  whole  .building  was  modernised  by  Urban  VIII., 
under  Arigucci,  who,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  soil 
outside,  cut  the  ancient  church  in  half  by  a  partition,  recently 
removed,  dividing  it  into  upper  and  lower  churches. 

*  The  entire  edifice  of  the  fourth  century  can  now  a<rain  be  admired,  from 
its  ancient  pavement  to  Its  vaulted  ceiling,  and  recalls,  thou<ifh  of  smaller 
proportions,  the  Pantheon,  even  to  the  vault  with  its  round  hole,  throngfh 
which  ligfht  can  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  temple.'— I«i£H/i  JSonari. 

The  tomb  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  is  beneath  the  altar,  which 
is  formed  of  beautiful  translucent  marble.  Under  a  side  altar 
was  the  grave  of  Felix  IV.  An  altar  was  shown  as  that  at  which 
Felix  IV.  celebrated  mass  while  his  adherents  were  in  hiding 
here,^  as  well  as  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  the  Pope  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  a  miraculous  Spring,  still  flowing,  which 
is  said  to  have  burst  forth  in  answer  to  his  prayers  that  he  might 
have  wherewithal  to  baptize.  In  the  upper  church,  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  from  the  circular  vestibule  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing (Temple  Sacrae  Urbis),  in  this  inscription  : — 

*  L'immagine  di  Madonna  Sautissima  che  esiste  all'  altar  magfgiore  parl6  a 
6.  Gre^orio  Papa  dicendog-li,  **  Perch^  piu  non  mi  saluti  mentre  passando  eri 
soli  to  salntarmi  ?  "  II  aanto  domand6  perdona  e  concesae  a  quelli  che  eele- 
brano  in  quell'  altare  la  liberazione  dell'  a&ima  dal  pnru^atorio,  ciod  per  quell* 
anima  per  la  quale  si  celebra  la  messa.' 

Among  the  curious  relics  preserved  in  this  church  are  *  Una  am- 
pulla lactis  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  ; '  '  De  Domo  Sanctae  Mariae 
Magdalenae ; '  *  De  Domo  Sancti  Zachariae  prophetae  1 ' 

Deserving  of  minute  attention  is  the  grand  mosaic  of  Christ 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  sunset. 

*  The  mosaics  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  (A.D.  626-80)  are  the  finest  in 
ancient  Christian  Borne.  Above  the  arch  appear,  on  each  side  of  the  Lamb, 
four  ang^els,  of  excellent  but  somewhat  severe  style ;  then  follow  various 
apocalyptic  emblems ;  a  modern  walling-up  having:  left  but  few  traces  of 
the  twenty-four  elders.  A  g^old  surface,  dimmed  by  age,  with  little  purple 
clouds,  forms  the  background :  though  in  Borne,  at  least,  at  an  earlier  and 
later  date,  a  blue  ground  prevailed.  In  the  apsis  itself,  upon  a  dark  blue 
gfround,  with  goIden-edg-«d  clouds,  is  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ ;  the 
right  hand  raised,  either  In  benediction  or  teaching,  the  left  holding  a 
written  scroll :  aibove  j&  the  hand,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  First  Person  of 
the  Trinity.  Below,  on  each  side,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  leading  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  each  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  towards  the  Savioiur, 
followed  by  S.  Theodore  on  tlie  ri$^ht,  and  by  Pope  Felix  IV.,  the  founder  of 
the  ehorch*  on  the  left»  ThJ^  latter,  unfortunately,  is  an  entirely  restored 
figure.    Two  palm-trees,  spM*kling  with  gold,  above  one  of  which  appears- 

*  He  waiB  ctlected  at  the  cova^nand  oi  Theodoric,  but  againjit  the  wishes  o|^ 
the  Boman  clergy,  though  afterwards  confirmed  hy  them  In  order  to  avoid 
a  schism. 
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the  les:  of  tho  dead  man,  and  with  it  they  replaced  the  lev  ol  the  sick  man  ; 
anointinv  it  with  celestial  ointment,  so  that  he  remained  whole.  When  he 
awoke  he  almost  donbted  whether  it  could  be  himself ;  but  his  neighbours, 
seeing:  that  he  was  healed,  looked  into  the  tomb  of  the  Moor,  and  found  that 
there  had  been  an  exchangee  of  leu:8  :  and  thus  the  truth  of  this  g^reat  miracle 
was  proved  to  all  beholders.'— Jfr«.  Jameson,  from  the  '  Legenda  AureaJ 

At  the  head  of  the  Forum  (E.)  stands  the  Church  of  S.  Francesca 
Bomaiia,  which  is  full  of  interest.  (Festa,  March  6.)  Its  beantifnl 
thirteenth-century  tower  is  ornamented  with  the  discs  of  enamelled 
pottery  called  ciotolCf  the  forerunners  of  majolica.  The  church  was 
first  built  by  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  850,  in  the  portico  of  Hadrian's  Temple 
of  Venus,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  the  Diaconate  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  being  transferred  to 
it.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Honorius  III.  (1220).  An  ancient  picture 
attributed  to  S.  Luke,  brought  from  Troia  in  1100,  was  the  only 
object  in  this  church  preserved  when  the  building  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1216.  During  the  restoration  the  picture  was 
kept  at  S.  Adriano,  and  its  being  brought  back  led  to  a  contest 
among  the  people,  which  was  ended  by  a  child  exclaiming,  *  What 
are  you  doing  7  the  Madonna  is  already  in  her  own  church.'  She 
had  betaken  herself  thither  none  knew  how. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  church  was  given  to  the  Lateran 
Canons,  in  the  fourteenth  transferred  to  the  Olivetan  monks ;  under 
Sugenius  IV.  the  latter  extended  their  boundaries  so  far  that  they 
included  the  Coliseum,  but  their  walls  were  forced  down  in  the 
succeedine  pontificate.  .Gregory  XL,  Paul  II.,  and  Caesar  Borgia 
were  cardinals  of  S.  Maria  Nova.  In  1440  the  dedication  was 
changed  to  that  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  when  that  popular  saint, 
Francesca  de'  Ponziani  (canonised  1608),  foundress  of  the  Order  of 
Oblates,  was  buried  here.  Her  tomb  was  erected  in  1640  by  Donna 
Agata  Pamfili,  sister  of  Innocent  X.,  herself  an  Oblate.  It  is  from 
designs  of  Bernini,  and  is  rich  in  marbles.  The  figure  was  not 
added  till  1868.  The  graceful  cloister  was  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  now  being  restored  and  converted  into  a  museum 
by  Oommendatore  Boni. 

*  After  the  death  of  Francesca,  her  body  remained  during:  a  nigfht  and  a 
day  at  the  Ponziani  Palace,  the  Oblates  watching  by  turns  over  the  beloved 
remains.  .  .  .  Francesca's  face,  which  had  recently  borne  traces  of  age  and 
suffering,  became  as  beautiful  again  as  in  the  days  of  youth  and  prosperity  ; 
and  the  astonished  bystanders  gaze  with  wonder  and  awe  at  her  unearthly 
loveliness.  Many  of  them  carried  away  particles  from  her  clothes,  and  em- 
ployed them  for  the  cure  of  several  persons  who  had  been  considered  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  crowd  augmented 
to  a  degree  which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  Battista  Ponziani 
took  measures  to  have  the  body  removed  at  once  to  the  church,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  escorted  'the  venerated  remains  to 
Santa  Maria  Nudva,  where  they  were  to  be  interred. 

*  The  popular  feeling  burst  forth  on  the  occasion  ;  it  was  no  longer  to  be 
restrained.  Francesca  was  invoked  by  the  crowd,  and  her  beloved  name  was 
beard  in  every  street,  in  every  piazza,  in  every  comer  of  the  Eternal  Oily. 
It  flew  from  month  to  month,  it  seemed  to  float-  in  the  air,  to  be  home  aloft 
bv  the  srateful  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people,  who  had  seen  her  walk  to  that 
church  ny  her  mother's  side  in  her  holy  childhood ;  who  had  seen  her  kneel 
at  that  altar  in  the  grave  beauty  of  womanhood,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement. 
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and  now  in  death  carried  thither  in  state,  she  the  g^entle,  the  humble  saint  at 
Borne,  the  poor  woman  of  the  Trastevere,  as  she  was  sometimes  called  at  her 
own  desire.*— Lady  G.  Fullerton's  *  Life  of  S.  Franeetea  Romana.' 

A  chapel  R.  of  the  church  contains  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Vulcani  (1403),  supporting  his  figure,  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
sculptured  in  high  relief  below.  Near  the  door  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adimari,  1432,  who  died  here  after  an  ineffectual  mission 
to  the  anti-pope  Pedro  da  Luna.  In  the  left  transept  was  a  fine 
Perugino  (removed  1 867) ;  in  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  ( 1 378),  the  last  Frenchman  who  occupied  the  papal  throne,  by 
Olivierif  erected  by  the  Senate  in  1584  in  gratitude  for  his  having 
restored  the  papal  court  to  Rome  from  Avignon.  A  bas-relief 
represents  his  triumphal  entry,  by  the  gate  of  S.  Paolo,  with  S. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  whose  entreaties  he  was  induced  to  return, 
walking  before  his  mule.  A  breach  in  the  walls  indicates  the  ruin- 
ous state  into  which  Rome  had  fallen ;  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  is 
represented  as  floating  back  through  the  air,  while  an  angel  carries 
the  papal  tiara  and  keys  ;  a  figure  of  Rome,  as  Minerva,  is  coming 
forth  to  welcome  the  Pope.  It  is  said  that  when  Gregory  XI. 
returned  there  were  only  17,0(X)  inhabitants  left  in  Rome. 

*  The  greatest  part  of  the  praise  due  to  Gregory's  return  to  Rome  belongs 
to  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who,  with  infinite  courage,  travelled  to  Avig-non, 
and  persnaded  the  Pope  to  retnrn,  and  by  his  presence  to  dispel  the  evils 
which  disgraced  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Popes.  Thus  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  writers  who  rightly  understand  the 
matter  should  have  said  that  Catherine,  the  virgin  of  Siena,  brought  back 
to  God  the  almndoned  apostolical  chair  npon  her  »hon\den.*—UghteUit  Jtal. 
Sacra,  vi.  col.  46. 

Near  Pope  Gregory's  tomb  some  blackened  marks  on  the  wall  are 
shown  as  dimples  made  by  the  (gigantic)  knees  of  8.  Peter,  when  he 
knelt  to  pray  that  Simon  Magus  might  be  dropped  by  the  demons 
he  had  invoked  to  support  him  in  the  air,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
done  to  show  his  power  on  this  spot.  Removed  also  to  the  church 
is  a  mediaeval  paying-stone,  of  the  Clivus  Sacra  Via,  of  which  the 
same  story  is  told.  The  water  which  collected  in  the  two  holes 
was  looked  upon  as  an  important  remedy,  and  when  it  lay  in  the 
road,  groups  of  infirm  persons  used  to  gather  around  it  on  the 
approach  of  a  shower. 

*  When  the  error  of  Simon  was  spreading  farther  and  farther,  the  illus- 
trious pair  of  men,  Peter  and  Panl,  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  arrested  it  by 
going  thither,  who  suddenly  exhibited  as  dead,  Simon,  the  putative  God,  on 
nis  appearance.  For  when  Simon  declared  that  he  would  ascend  aloft  into 
heaven,  the  servants  of  God  cast  him  headlong  to  the  earth,  and  though  this 
occurrence  was  wonderful  in  itself,  it  was  not  wonderful  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  it  was  Peter  who  did  it,  he  who  bears  with  him  the  keys  of 
heaven  ...  it  was  Paul  who  did  it,  he  who  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
hwkYen:—S.  Otfril  qf  Jerusalem. 

*  Simon  promised  to  fly,  and  thus  ascend  to  the  heavenly  abodes.  On  the 
day  agreea  npon,  he  went  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  throwing  himself  from 
the  rock,  began  bis  ascent.  Then  Peter,  standing  in  the  midst,  said,  **0 
Lord  Jesus,  show  him  that  his  arts  are  in  vain.*'  Hardly  had  the  words 
been  uttered,  when  the  wings  which  Simon  had  made  nse  of  became  en- 
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tanf^led  and  he  fell.  His  thlgfh  was  fractured,  ne^er  to  be  healed ;  and  some 
time  afterwards  the  unhappy  man  died  at  Aretia,  whither  he  had  retired 
after  his  discomfiture.'— jS^.  Ambrose.i^ 

The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics. 

*The  restored  tribune  mosaics  (A.D.  858-87,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Nicholas  I.)  close  the  list  of  Roman  Byzantine  works.  By  their  time  it  had 
become  apparent  that  such  figures  as  the  art  of  the  day  was  alone  able  to 
achieve  could  have  no  possible  relation  to  each  other,  and  therefore  no 
loug^er  constitute  a  composition ;  the  artists  accordingly  separated  the 
Madonna  on  the  throne,  and  the  four  saints  with  uplifted  hands,  by  grace- 
ful arcades.  The  ground  is  gold,  the  nimbuses  blue.  The  fsices  consist  only 
of  feeble  lines — the  cheeks  are  only  re<l  blotches ;  Lhe  folds  merely  dark 
strokes  ;  nevertheless  a  certain  flow  and  fulness  in  the  forms,  and  the  char- 
acter of  a  few  accessories  (for  instance,  the  exchange  of  a  crown  upon  the 
Virgin's  head  for  the  invariable  Byzantine  veil),  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
have  not  so  much  to  do  here  with  the  decline  of  Byzantine  art,  as  with  a 
Northern  and  probably  Frankish  influence.*— JTu^^^. 

In  the  1st  chapel  (left)  is  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  a  scholar 
of  Perugino. 

The  convent,  with  fifteenth  century  cloisters,  attached  to  this 
church  was  the  abode  of  Tasso  during  his  first  visit  to  Kome.  It 
is  now  becoming  a  museum. 

S.  Francesca  Bomana  stands,  therefore,  in  the  Pronaos  of  Hadrian's 
Temple  of  Venus.  The  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  (Venus  Felix 
and  Boma  Aeterna),  which  were  originally  planned  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (to  outdo  the  proud  monuments  of  the  Flavian  Emperors), 
were  erected  by  the  architect  ApoUodorus,  and  finished  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  Little  remains  standing  of  these,  the  largest  of  all 
the  temples  in  Rome,  excepting  a  cella  facing  the  Coliseum,  and 
another  within  the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining  convent  (these  being 
chiefly  restorations  by  Maxentius,  c.  310,  after  a  fire  had  destroyed 
much  of  the  building  of  Hadrian);  but  the  surrounding  grassy 
area  is  positively  littered  with  fragments  of  the  grey  granite 
columns  of  the  portions  (400  by  200  feet),  which  entirely  surrounded 
the  twin  temples.  The  pedestals  partly  remain  which  supported 
colossal  statues  of  Venus  and  Roma.  A  large  mass  of  exquisite 
Corinthian  cornice  may  be  viewed  within.  This  was  perhaps  the 
last  Pagan  temple  which  remained  in  use  in  Rome.  It  was  closed 
by  Theodosius  in  391,  and  remained  entire  until  630,  when  Pope 
Honorius  I.  carried  off  the  bronze  tiles  of  its  roof  to  adorn  S.  Peter's  ; 
although  some  of  these  were  seen  here  still  in  1606. 

*  Ac  sacnvm  resonare  viam  mugitibus,  ante 
Delubntm  Bomae ;  colitnr  nam  sanguine  e.t  ipsa 
More  deae,  nomenque  loci,  cen  uumen,  habetur. 
Atqae  Urbis  Venerisqne  pari  se  culmine  tollunt 
Templa«  simnl  geminis  adolentur  thura  deabus.' 

—Prudentitts  wntr^  Symm.  v.  214. 

*  When  about  to  construct  his  magnificent  Temple  of  Venus  and  Bome, 
Hadrian  produced  a  design  of  his  own  andBbowed  it  with  proud  satisfaction 
to  the  architect  Apollodorus.    The  creator  of  the  Trajan  column  remarked 
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1  8ee  the  whole  question  of  Bimon   Magus  discuMBd   in  Waterworth's 
Bngkmd  and  Rome. 
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with  a  sneer,  that  the  deities,  ii  they  rose  from  their  seats,  must  thrust  their 
heads  through  the  ceiling:.  The  Emperor,  we  are  assured,  could  not  forgrive 
this  banter ;  but  we  can  hardly  t»ke  to  the  letter  the  statement  that  he  put 
his  critic  to  death  for  it.'— MeriwUey  eh.  Ixvl. 

The  pavement  of  the  earlier  Sacra  Via  has  been  traced  running 
under  the  porticus  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  toward  the 
Sacellum  Streniae,  the  site  of  which  last  shrine  has  yet  to  be  located. 
We  merely  know  that  it  began  thereby. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  pedestal 
made  by  Hadrian,  A.D.  121,  to  receive  the  Golossiu,  executed  in 
brass  by  Zenodorus.  The  head  (originally  that  of  Nero)  was 
surrounded  with  rays  that  it  might  represent  Apollo.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Martial : 

*■  Hie  uhi  sidereus  propius  videt  astra  colossus 
Et  crescunt  media  peo^mata  celsa  via, 
Invidioaa  fer!  radiabant  atria  regis, 
Unaque  jam  tota  stabat  In  urbe  domns.' 

-De  Speet.  ii. 

It  was  moved  (with  the  aid  of  twenty-four  elephants)  from  its 
former  situation  (one  hundred  yards  nearer  the  Forum)  by  Hadrian 
when  he  built  his  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Pliny  describes 
the  colossus  as  110,  Dion  Cassius  as  100  feet  high.  It  appears  on 
the  coins  of  Gordianus  II. 

*  Hadrian  employed  an  architect  named  Dcmctrianus  to  remove  the  colossus 
of  Xero,  the  face  of  which  had  been  altered  into  a  Sol.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  accom|>lished  the  design  of  Apollodoms  to  erect  a  companion  statue  of 
LiTiDA.'—MerivcUe,  ch.  Ixvi. 

The  Arch  of  TitUB,  like  the  preceding  monument,  was  also 
moved,  and  probably  more  than  once,  in  order  to  accommodate 
Hadrian's  porticus  and  the  great  twin  temples.  In  imperial  times 
an  arch  did  not  necessarily  span  a  street,  but  might  stand  as  an 
isolated  monument,  for  admiration.  Even  in  its  cleverly  restored 
condition,  this  one  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  the 
kind  remaining  in  Rome.  Its  Christian  interest  is  unrivalled,  from 
having  be^i  erected  by  the  Senate  to  commemorate  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  and  from  its  bas-reliefs  displaying  a  seven-branched 
candlestick  and  other  treasures  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  In  mediaeval 
times  it  was  called  the  Arch  of  the  Seven  Candlesticks  {septem 
hteemarum)  from  the  relief  representing  the  first  of  these,  concerning 
which  Gregorovius  remarks  that  the  fantastic  figures  carved  upon  it 
prove  that  it  was  not  an  exact  likeness  of  that  which  came  from 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  may  have  had  more  than  one  candelabrum. 
The  bas-reliefs  are  much  mutilated,  but  they  are  shown  in  a  better 
state  in  a  drawing  of  Ginliano  di  Sangallo.  The  arch  was  repaired 
by  Valadier  under  Pius  VII.,  who  replaced  in  travertine  its  missing 
sarfole  portions.  The  composite  capitals  here  are  the  earliest 
examples  known.  Furnished  with  a  portcullis,  it  was  engrafted  into 
the  fortress  of  the  Fiangipani.  Close  by,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Ju|)lter  Stator,  stood  the  Tnrri9  Cartolam,  to  which,  for  the  sake 
of  Beeurity,  the  remains  of  the  library  and  archives  of  Pope 
Damasus  and  other  precious  M8S.  were  removed  from  the  Lateran, 
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in  the  tenth  century.^  The  tower  formed  part  of  the  vast  fortress 
of  the  powerful  family  before-named,  which  included  the  Coliseum 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Palatine  and  Coelian  hills ;  and  in  it  Pope 
Urban  II.  dwelt  in  1093,  under  the  protection  of  Giovanni 
Frangipani. 

*  The  Jewish  trophieR  are  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  the  inside  of  the  arch 
beneath  the  vanltinu:.  Opposite  to  these  is  another  bas-relief  representing: 
Titus  in  the  qnadri^^a,  the  reins  borne  by  the  goddess  Roma.  In  the  centre 
of  the  arch  Titus  is  borne  to  lieavcn  by  an  eag-le.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  these  ornaments  to  his  <x\ory  were  designed  after  the  death  of  Vespasian, 
and  completed  after  his  own.  .  .  .  These  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  history  arc 
scanned  at  this  day  by  Cliristians  passing'  to  and  fro  between  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Forum  :  and  at  tins  day  the  Jew  refuses  to  walk  beneath  them,  and 
creeps  stealthily  by  the  side,  with  downcast  eyes  or  countenance  averted.'— 
Menvale^  ^Romans  under  the  Empire^'  vii.  250. 

*  On  the  inner  compartment  of  the  Arch  of  Tltas  is  sculptured,  in  deep 
relief,  the  desolation  of  a  city.  On  one  side,  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  split  by 
the  fury  of  conflagrations,  hang  tottering  in  the  act  of  ruin.  The  accompani- 
ments of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  matrons  and  virgins  and  children  and  old 
men  gathered  into  groups,  and  the  rapine  and  licence  of  a  barbarous  and 
enraged  soldiery  are  imaged  in  the  distance.  The  foreground  is  occupied  by 
a  procession  of  the  victors,  bearing  in  their  profane  hands  the  holy  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  sacred  instruments  of  the  eternal 
worship  of  the  Jews.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  reverse  of  this  sad  picture, 
Titus  is  represented  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  crowned 
with  laurel  and  surrounded  by  the  tumultuous  numbers  of  his  triumphant 
army,  and  the  magistrates,  and  priests,  and  generals,  and  philosophers, 
dragged  In  chains  beside  his  wheels.  Behind  him  stands  a  Victory  eagle- 
winged. 

*  The  arch  is  now  mouldering  into  ruins,  and  the  imagery  almost  erased  by 
the  lapse  of  fifty  generations.  .  .  .  The  Flavian  amphitheatre  has  become  a 
habitation  for  owls.  Tne  power  of  whose  possession  it  was  once  the  type, 
and  of  whose  departure  it  is  now  the  emblem,  is  become  a  dream  and  a 
memory.    Bome  is  no  more  than  Jerusalem.' — Shelley. 

The  procession  of  the  newly-elected  Popes  from  the  Vatican  to 
the  Lateran  for  their  solemn  'Possesso'  used  to  pass  under  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  The  Jews  at  one  time  purchased  from  their  Christian 
masters  the  liberty  of  not  having  to  pass  beneath  it.  In  early 
mediaeval  days  it  became  a  thoroughfare,  by  which  for  generations 
building  materials  were  carted  out  of  the  inexhaustible  Forum. 
The  level  of  this  (as  may  be  noticed  by  the  wheel  marks  on  the 
marble)  kept  rising,  century  by  century  until  it  reached  the 
sculptured  work  and  bit  into  it. 

The  foundations  used  for  the  Turris  Cartularia,  south-east  of  the 
arch — finely  fitted  blocks  of  peperino — are  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Jnpiter  Stator,  vowed  by  Bomulus  after  his  encounter  with  the 
Sabines,  but  only  built  in  296  by  M.  Atilius  Begulus,  and  rebuilt 
(Hexastyle,  peripteral)  in  imperial  times.  Its  position  here  is 
identifiable  by  the  bas-relief  of  the  Haterii,  now  in  the  Lateraii^ 
Museum  (9. v.). 

- 1  Not  a  trace  of  these  collections  now  remains ;  It  Is  supposed  that  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  imperial  faction  in  1244,  out  of  spite  toward  the  Pope 
and  his  faithful  supporters,  the  Frangipani. 
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*  Inde  petena  deztnm.  Porta  est,  alt,  itta  Falatl ; 

Hie  Stator,  hoc  primnm  condita  Roma  loco  eat.* 

—Ovid,  Trigt.  HI.  El.  1.  81. 

*  Tempos  idem  Stator  aedls  babet,  qnarn  Romnlos  olim 

Ante  Palatini  condidlt  ora  Jngi.' 

—09id,  Fatt.  vi.  708. 

The  Temple  of  Japiter  Stator,  which  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
under  Nero,  has  an  especial  interest  from  its  connection  with  the 
story  of  Cicero  and  Catiline  (cf,  Plutarch,  Cic,  16). 

The  remains  now  excavated  at  this  interesting  point  show  among 
other  things  that  the  old  Sacra  Via,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Forum, 
was  by  the  time  of  Maxentius,  306,  entirely  cut  off  and  stopped 
out  for  important  traffic,  and  people  must  have  been  gradually  more 
and  more  compelled  to  reach  the  noisy  and  ill-charactered  Coliseum 
through  the  Forum  of  Peace,  and  at  the  north  of  the  adjacent 
Basilica  of  Maxentius.  Imperial  triumphs  likewise  must  have 
adopted  a  new  and  more  accommodating  route. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  two  other 
buildings,  which,  though  situated  in  the  Palatine,  are  disconnected 
with  the  classical  remains  occupying  that  hill. 

A  lane  runs  up  (south-west)  to  the  right  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Palatine.  On  the  left  is  reach^  a  gateway,  with  a  faded 
fresco  of  S.  Sebastian.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  a  wild  and  beautiful 
garden,  possessing  lovely  views  of  the  various  ruins,  occupying  the 
probable  site  of  the  Oardens  of  Adonis  laid  out  by  Domitian, 
and  wherein  he  received  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Previously  it  was 
occupied  by  part  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero.  This  garden  is  the 
place  where  S.  Sebastian  underwent  his  martyrdom,  and  will  call 
to  mind  the  many  pictures  scattered  over  Europe  of  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  saint,  bound  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows.  ^  The 
finest  of  these  are  the  Domenichino  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and 
the  Sodoma  at  Florence.  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  bound 
to  an  orange  tree,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Guide  at  Bologna,  to  a 
cypress,  like  those  we  still  see  on  this  spot.  Here  was  an  important 
fortified  Benedictine  convent,  in  which  Pope  Boniface  IV.  was  a 
monk  before  his  election  to  the  papacy,  and  where  the  abbots  of 
Monte  Cassino  had  their  Roman  residence.  In  1118,  twenty-one 
cardinals  took  refuge  here,  and  elected  Gelasius  II.  as  Pope.  The 
only  building  remaining  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Pallara  or 
8.  Sebastiano,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  but 
rebuilt  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1636.  It  contains  some  curious  in- 
scriptions relating  to  events  which  have  occurred  here,  and,  in  the 
tribune,  frescoes  of  the  Saviour  in  benediction  with  four  saints, 
and  below,  two  other  groups  representing  the  Virgin  with  saints 
and  angels,  placed  here,  as  we  learn  by  the  inscription  beneath,  by 
one  Benedict,  a  priest.  The  name  Pallara  is  probably  derived  from 
an  ancient  '  palladium  palatinum '  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 

^  The  Acts  of  Sebastian,  of  tbe  iUth  century,  say  that  tbe  saint  soflered  in 
hippodromo  jpoZatii,  and  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  existing  garden  from 
the  fall  of  the  £mpire  to  the  tenth  centnrj,  after  which  it  became  applied  to 
the  Stadium. 
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the  time  of  Coottantine.^  The  stibstradtlomi  fire  apparently  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Farther  up  the  lane,  passing  (left)  what  may  have  been  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  bailt  by  Augustas,  a  '  Via  Crucis ' 
leads  to  the  Chvreh  of  S.  Buonayentura,  *the  seraphic  doctor' 
(Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Albano,  ob.  July  14,  1274),  who  la  child- 
hood was  raised  from  the  point  of  death  (1221)  by  the  prayers  of 
S.  Francis.  The  latter  was  so  surprised  when  he  came  to  life,  that 
he  involuntarily  exclaimed  'O  bnona  ventura' — ('what  a  happy 
chance ')— whence  the  name  by  which  the  Saint  was  afterwaids 
known.^ 

The  little  church  (1625)  contains  several  good  modem  monuments. 
Beneath  the  altar  is  shown  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Leonardo  da 
Porto-Maurizio  {d.  1751),  who  arranged  the  destroyed  (1874)  Via 
Crucis  in  the  Coliseum,  and  who  is  much  revered  by  ultra- 
Romanists  for  having  prophesied  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  crucifix  and  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  which  he  carried  with  him  In  his  missions  are  pre- 
served in  niches  on  either  side  of  the  tribune,  and  many  other 
relics  of  him  used  to  be  shown  in  his  cell  in  the  adjoining  convent 
of  Minor  Franciscans.  The  picturesque  convent  was  for  the  most 
part  destroyed  in  1901-2 ;  but  its  garden,  whence  there  is  a  grand 
view  of  the  Coliseum,  and  where  a  fonntAin  is  shaded  by  two  tall 
palm  trees,  has  been  preserved.  The  monks  made  their  Refectory 
in  one  of  the  reservoirs  for  storing  the  water  of  the  Aqua  Claudia, 
which  Domitian  had  brought  by  an  aqueduct  across  the>  valley  from 
the  Coelian. 

*  Oswald  Be  rendit  an  couvent  de  Bona  venture,  bAtl  snr  les  mines  dn  palais 
de  N^ron :  1^  o<i  tant  de  crimes  se  sent  commis  sans  remords,  de  pauvres 
moines,  tonrmentte  par  des  scrnpules  de  conscience,  s'iinposent  des  supplicee 
cmels  ponr  les  plus  Ui^^res  fantes.  '*  Nous  espirons  sttUement"  disait  un  de  ces 
religfienx,  "  qu'a  rirutant  de  ta  mart  nog  piehitt  n*auront  pat  ex^di  not  ptiU- 
Uneea."  Lora  Nelvil,  en  entrant  dans  oe  convent,  henrta  contre  nn  trappe,  et 
il  en  demanda  I'nsage.  "  C«$t  par  Id  qu'on  nous  snterrs"  dit  I'nn  des  pins 
Jennes  reli^ieux,  que  la  maladie  du  manvais  air  avalt  d^jk  frapp^.  Les  habi- 
tants dn  Midi  craigrnant  bcanconp  la  mort,  Ton  s'^tonne  d'y  tronver  des 
institutions  qni  la  rappellent  k  ce  x>of nt ;  main  il  est  dans  la  nature  d'aimer  h 
se  livrer  k  I'idto  nidme  qne  Ton  redonfee.  II  y  a  oomme  nn  enivrement  de 
tristesse,  qui  fait  k  Vkme  le  bien  de  la  reninlir  tout  entidre.  Un  antique 
sarcophagfe  d'nn  jeunc  enfant  sert  de  fontaine  a  se  convent.  Le  bean  palmier 
dont  Itome  se  vante  est  le  senl  arbre  du  Jardin  de  cos  moines.* — Madame  de 
StaSl,  •  CoHnne.* 

The  Arch  of  Titus  was  described  as  being  '  in  summa  Sacrfs  Vi»,' 
as  the  upper  portion  of  the  street  was  ciJled  which  led  from  the 
Sacellum  Streniae  past  the  Regia  to  the  Capitol,  and  by  which  the 
victorious  generals  originally  passed  in  their  triumphal  processions 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  This  street,  from  |>erhaps  being  a  mere 
familiar  path  leading  to  the  primitive  ancestral  cemetery  of  the 
clans  of  the  surrounding  hills,  has  undergone  every  sort  of  modifi- 

1  See  De  Rossi,  BvU.  de  Arch.  Christ.,  1867. 

>  S.  Bnonaventnra  Is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  oTcisting-  Christian  world  as 
the  author  of  the  beantifnl  hymn,  *  Recordare  sanctae  cmcis.' 
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cation,  and  has  thas  given  rise  to  volnmee  of  controversy.    Here 
we  may  picture  Horace  taking  his  famons  walk : 

*■  Ibam  forte  Tla  Sacra,  slcttt  mens  est  mos, 
NeMio  qidd  medltans  fiaofamm,  totns  in  lllls.* 

-'Sat,  i.  9. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  the  ^dnewn  of  his 

day: 

'  Yidesne,  Sacram  metiente  te  Yiam 
Cam  bis  trlam  ulnarnm  togAt 
Ut  ora  vertat  hac  et  hue  euntinm 
Liberrima  indigrnatio  ?  —HoraeSy  Epod.  Iv.  7. 

The  Clivus  of  the  Sacra  Via  was  in  republican  times  bordered  with 
houses  and  shops,  later  with  shrines  and  statues.  Ovid  alludes 
frequently  to  the  purchases  which  might  be  made  there  in  his  day. 
In  this  upper  part  of  the  Via,  in  early  times,  was  also  a  market  for 
fruit  and  honey :  ^ 

'  Dam  bene  dives  aj^rer,  dam  rami  pondere  nntant : 
Adferat  in  calatho  rostiea  dona  poer. 
Bare  snbarbano  poteris  tibi  dicere  missa, 
nia  vel  in  Sacra  sint  licet  empta  Via.* 

—Ovid,  de  Art.  Aman.  ii.  288. 

It  has  been  supposed,  though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the 
first  chapel  of  the  Christian  emperors  stood  amongst  the  buildings 
sometimes  called  the  Baths  of  Heliogabalus,  on  the  right  of  the 
descent  of  the  Road,  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Coliseum.  It 
was  called  Boclesia  S.  Cesarii  in  Palatio,  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  603.  From  an  association  with  the  name  Caesar,  it  became 
dedicated  to  Caesarius,  an  African  saint,  martyred  at  Terracina. 
Portraits  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  preserved  here  under 
the  care  of  Greek  monks.  The  ruined  chambers  against  the  cliffs 
of  the  Palatine  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Nero,"  which  began  there, 
and  spread  across  to  the  Esquiline. 

At  the  foot  of  the  road  (east)  are  the  remains  of  the  basin  and  the 
brick  cone  of  a  fountain  called  Meta  Sndans,  erected  by  Domitian 
perhaps  for  the  riff-raff  who  came  to  the  spectacles  of  the  Coliseum.' 
Sen§ca  complains  *  of  the  noise  which  was  made  by  a  showman  who 
blew  his  trumpet  close  to  this  fountain.  It  certainly  for  centuries 
was  a  most  unpleasant  neighbourhood. 

On  the  right,  passing  under  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  now  Via  di  8.  Gregorio,  turns  off  to  join  the  Via  Appia. 
The  lower  bas-reliefs  upon  the  arch,  which  are  crude  and  ill-designed, 
refer  to  the  achievements  of  Constantine  ;  but  the  upper,  of  fine 
workmanship,  illustrate  the  life  of  Trajan,  and  were  appropriated  by 
the  pious,  but  vacillating,  Constantine.  The  sides  of  the  arch  are 
built  with  materials  from  the  tombs  of  the  Fabii  and  Arruntii. 

It  was  excavated  and  decorated  for  the  absurd  triumphal  pro- 


»  yarro,  De  R,  Rust.  i.  2,  and  ill.  16. 

•  The  Palace  of  Nero  is  described  in  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  42,  and  Snet.  Ner.  31. 
•*>  Ludo  Faano,  C<ympendio  di  Roma  Anttea^  1562. 

*  Kpist.  Ivi. 
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oeasion  of  Charles  Y.,  bat  plundered  by  Clement  YIII.,  who  carried 
off  one  of  its  eight  columns  to  adorn  a  chapel  at  the  Lateran.  These 
were  formerly  aU  of  giaUo-antieo  (marmor  Numidicum).  Clement 
XII.  restored  the  arch  with  blocks  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Kep- 
tune  (Piazza  di  Fietra).  But  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  this  is  still 
a  striking  and  beautiful  arch,  and  there  is  something  touching  in 
its  inscription — '  fundatori  quietis.' 

*  The  importance  of  this  arch  rests  not  on  its  sculptured  panels  or  medal- 
lions—spoils taken  at  random  from  older  structures,  from  which  the  arch  has 
received  the  nickname  of  Aesop's  crow  (la  cortKieehia  di  E»opo) — but  on  the 
inscription  eno^aved  on  each  side  of  the  attic.  The  S.P.Q.R.  have  dedicated 
this  triumpiial  arch  to  Constantine,  because  viwtinctu  divinitatig  (bj  the  ^11 
of  God)  and  by  his  own  virtue,  he  has  liberated  the  country  from  the  tyrant 
(Maxentins)  and  his  faction — containing^  two  memorable  words,  the  first  pro- 
claiming officially  the  name  of  the  true  Qod  in  the  face  of  imperial  Bome.*— 
Lanciani. 

The  statues,  restored  by  Clement  XII. ,  were  erroneously  said  to 
have  been  decapitated  by  Lorenzino  de'  Medici.  The  arch  appears 
in  several  famous  pictures,  including  the  *  Dispute  of  S.  Catherine,' 
by  Finturicchio,  in  the  Appartamento  Borgia  in  the  Yatican,  and 
the  '  Castigo  del  fuoco  celeste,'  by  Botticelli,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Coliseum,  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre  (exca- 
vated by  Rosa,  1876-8).  This  vast  building  was  begun  in  A.D.  72, 
upon  the  site  of  the  fish-pond  of  the  Domus  Aurea  of  Nero. 

*  Hie  ubi  conspicui  venerdbilis  amphitheatri 
Erigitnr  moles,  stag^na  Neronis  erant.' 

—Martial^  De  Spent.  Bp.  ii.  6. 

Yespasian  raised  it  as  far  as  the  third  tier.  His  work  was  in- 
augurated eight  years  later  by  Titus  after  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  12,000  captive  Jews  were 
employed  in  this  work,  and  that  the  external  binding  walls  alone 
cost  a  sum  equal  to  17,000,000  lire.  The  material  of  this  last  is 
travertine — lapis  Tiburtinus,  It  rises  in  four  storeys — the  first 
Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Corinthian,  and  the  uppermost 
Composite.  Some  of  the  existing  upper  storey  belongs  to  a  re- 
building under  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian  III.  after  a  ^re 
caused  by  lightning  (A.D.  217),  and  still  more  is  composed  of 
fragments  clumsily  fitted  together  (sixth  century  work).  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  ellipse  externally  measures  1790  feet,  its  length 
620,  its  width  525,  and  its  height  157.  The  Imperial  entrance  was 
by  an  unnumbered  arch  approached  by  a  passage  between  two 
arches  (38  and  39)  facing  the  Esquiline,  for  the  lower  arches  still 
bear  their  numbers.  On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  was  a  similar  entrance. 
Towards  S.  Gregorio  has  been  discovered  the  subterranean  passage 
(ci-ypto-porticus)  in  which  the  Emperor  Commodus  was  once  near 
being  assassinated.  The  arena,  of  stout  wood  sanded  over,  was 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall  surmounted  by  a  metal  railing  sufiiciently 
high  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  wild  beasts,  which  were 
introduced  by  trap-doors.  This  was,  in  turn,  encircled  by  a  wide 
passage  in  which  custodians  patrolled  during  the  performances.  To 
this  succeeded  a  'podium,'  or  broad  raised  marble  terrace,  upon  whicljk 
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sat  the  most  privileged  spectators,  i,e.y  senators,  members  of  the 
sacred  colleges,  and  highly-paid  officials ;  and  from  it  on  the  southern 
side  projected  a  '  suggestum,'  or  elevated  loggia,  having  a  canopy 
imder  which  sat  the  emperor,  empress,  and  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  on  thrones  of  ivory  or  gold ;  and  next  them  sat  the  Vestals. 
Many  of  the  marble  thrones  of  the  Senators  were  works  of  ancient 
Greek  art  stolen  from  the  theatres  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  some  of 
which  became  episcopal  thrones  daring  the  middle  ages.  Behind 
this  circle  rose  the  eavea  in  twenty  tiers  of  seats  for  people  of 
equestrian  rank,  divided  into  three  grades,  distinguished  each  by 
particular  costume.  Above.these  occurs  a  divisional  wall  (once  of 
marble)  beyond  which  sat  the  world  of  ordinary  citizens.  Behind 
them  again  arose  a  lofty  wall  pierced  by  doors  and  recesses  for 
statues,  separating  them  from  the  galleries  containing  lower  class 
folk.  The  whole  ended  in  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
in  which  was  standing  room  only.  From  the  external  cornice  of 
the  building  projected  a  circle  of  pine  masts,  from  which  could 
be  unrolled  within  trapezoidal  segments  of  velarium  or  awning 
reaching  down  to  the  tops  of  lofty  masts  which  arose  from  the 
circumference  of  the  arena,  so  as  to  shade  any  exposed  section  of 
the  spectators ;  for  the  sun  never  visited  the  whole  *  auditorium  *  at 
once.  The  arena  itself  was  never  shaded,  and  it  must  have  con- 
sequently been  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  combatants  to  avoid 
having  the  sun  in  their  eyes.  Below  the  arena  were  temporary 
lodgings  for  the  beasts,  lifts  for  cages  (pegftiata),  wards  in  which 
wonnds  were  attended  to,  rooms  full  of  weapons,  and  repositories 
for  spoil ;  besides  these,  a  magnificent  system  of  drainage.  In 
eveiy  archway  of  the  external  upper  tiers  of  arcading  stood  a  life- 
sized  statue.  The  flapping  of  the  *  velaria'  alone  sounded  like 
thunderclaps.  What  must  have  been  the  roar,  or  the  silence,  of 
eigMy  thousand  spectators  during  moments  of  excitement  7 
^  l,&  external  charm  of  the  Coliseum  has  been  much  diminished 
by  the  cutting  down  of  all  trees  and  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
pomegranate  gardens  that  adorned  the  lower  slope  of  the  adjacent 
Ssquiline.  In  place  of  these  have  been  erected  the  most  offensive 
and  gigantic  houses,  destroying  the  main  effect  of  the  grand  build- 
ings below  them. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  architect  of  the  Coli- 
seum, though  a  tradition  (founded  on  a  forged  inscription  now 
carefully  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Martina)  ascribes  it  to  Gauden- 
tius,  a  Christian  martyr,  who  afterwards  suffered  on  the  spot.^ 

*  The  name  of  the  architect  to  whom  the  great  work  of  the  Coliseum  was 
eiitmsted  has  not  come  down  to  ns.  The  ancients  seem  themselves  to  have 
re«rarded  this  name  as  a  matter  of  little  interest ;  nor,  in  fact,  do  they  gene- 

1  This  inscription,  found  In  the  catacomb  of  S.  Agnese,  inns  :— 
Sic  praemia  servas  Tespasiane  dive     Premiatas  es  more  Gaudenti  letare 
Civitas  ubi  gloriae  tue  antori  Promisit  ista  dat  Kristus  omnia  tibi 

Qui  alium  paravit  theatra  in  oelo. 

This  apparently  addresses  alternately  Vespasian,  Gaudentins,  and  Bomp.    7t 
is  not  clear  in  what  order  the  lines  should  be  read.    Does  it  matter  ? 
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rally  care  to  spedlCy  the  authorship  of  their  moet  iUnatrions  btillding:^.  The 
reason  is  obyions.  The  iorms  ol  ancient  art  in  this  department  were  almost 
wholly  conventional,  and  the  limits  of  design  within  which  they  were  executed 
^aye  little  room  for  the  display  of  original  taste  and  special  character.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  in  periods  of  eclecticism  and  renaissance,  when  the  taste  of  the 
architect  has  wider  scope,  and  may  lead  the  eye  instead  of  following  it,  that 
interest  attaches  to  his  personal  merit.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Coliseum,  the 
most  conspicuous  type  of  Boman  civilisation,  the  monument  which  divides 
the  admiration  of  strangers  in  modem  Bome  with  8.  Peter  itself,  is  nameless 
and  parentless,  while  every  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  great  Christian 
temple,  the  creation  of  a  modem  revival,  is  appropriated  with  Jealous  care 
to  its  special  claimants. 

*  The  dedication  of  the  Coliseum  afforded  to  Titus  an  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  magnificence  hitherto  unrivalled.  A  battle  of  cranes  with  dwarfii 
representing  the  pigmies  was  a  fincifnl  novelty,  and  might  afford  divenion 
for  a  moment ;  there  were  combats  of  gladiators,  among  whom  women  were 
included,  though.no  noble  matron  was  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  fray ;  and 
the  capacity  of  the  vast  edifice  was  tested  by  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand 
animals  in  its  circuit.  The  show  was  crowned  with  the  immission  of  water 
into  the  arena,  and  with  a  sea-fight  repres^iting  the  contests  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  Corcyreans,  related  by  Thucydides.  .  .  .  When  all  was  over,  Titus 
himself  was  seen  to  weep,  perhaps  from  fatigue,  possibly  from  vexation 
and  disgust ;  but  his  tears  were  interpreted  as  a  presentiment  of  his  death, 
which  was  now  impending,  and  it  is  now  probable  that  he  was  already 
sufferiug  from  a  decline  of  bodily  strength.  ...  He  lamented  effeminately 
the.  premature  disease  he  too  surely  anticipated,  and  looking  wistfully  at 
the  heavens,  exclaimed  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  die.  He  expired  on  the 
ISth  September  81,  not  having  quite  completed  his  fortieth  year.'— if0ntMM(e, 
eh.  Ix. 

*  Hadrian  gave  a  series  of  entertainments  in  honour  of  his  birthday,  with 
the  slaughter  of  a  thtmsaod  beasts,  including  a  hundred  lions  and  as  many 
lionesses.  One  magical  scene  was  the  representation  of  forests,  when  the 
whole  arena  became  planted  with  living  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  ;  to  com- 
plete which  illusion  the  ground  was  made  to  open,  and  sent  forth  wild 
animals  from  yawning  clefts,  instantly  re-covered  with  bushes.  ' 

*  One  may  imagine  the  frantic  excess  to  which  the  taste  for  gladiatorial 
combats  was  carried  in  Bome,  from  the  preventive  law  of  Augustus  that 
gladiators  should  no  more  combat  without  permission  of  the  senate ;  that 
praetors  should  not  give  these  spectacles  more  than  once  a  year ;  that  more 
than  sixty  couples  should  not  engage  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  neither 
knights  nor  senators  should  ever  contend  in  the  arena.  The  gladiators 
were  classified  according  to  the  national  manner  of  fighting  which  they 
imitated.  Thus  were  distinguished,  the  Gothic,  Dacian,  Thraclan,  and  Sam- 
nite  combatants ;  the  Betiarii,,  who  entangled  tlieir  opponents  in  nets  thrown 
with  the  left  hand,  defending  themselves  with  tridents  in  the  right ;  the 
iSeoutorea^  whose  si)ecial  skill  was  pursuit ;  the  LciqueatoreSt  who  threw  slings 
against  their  adversaries ;  the  Dimaehae,  armed  with  a  sliort  sword  in  each 
hand  ;  the  Hoplomachi,  armed  at  all  points  :  the  MyrmiUoneft,  so  called  from 
the  figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest  of  the  Gallic  helmet  they  wore  ;  the  Bustuarii, 
who  fought  at  funeral  games ;  the  BntiaHiy  who  only  assiiiled  animals ; 
other  classes  who  fought  on  horseback,  called  Andabates;  and  those  com- 
bating in  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses,  JBssedarii.  Gladiators  were  origin- 
ally slaves  or  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  the  armies  who  contended  on  the  Boman 
arena  in  later  epochs  were  divided  into  compulsory  and  voluntary  com- 
batants, the  former  alone  composed  of  slaves  or  condemned  criminals.  The 
latter  went  through  a  laborious  education  in  their  art,  supported  at  the 
public  cost,  and  instructed  by  masters  called  Lanittae^  resident  in  colleges 
called  Ludi.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  morals  of  ImpeHal  Bome,  it  is 
recorded  that  women  sometimes  fon<rht  in  the  arena,  without  more  modesty 
than  hired  gladiators.  The  exhibition  of  himself  in  this  character  by 
Commodns  was  a  degradation  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  perhaps  more  in- 
famous, accordinuf  to  ancient  Boman  notions,  than  the  thefitrical  perform- 
ances of  Nero.'->ff0man«,  '  <SStory  of  Monuments  in  Rome,* 
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The  Emperor  Commodus  (a.d.  180-192)  frequently  fought  in  the 
Golisenm  himself,  killing  both  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  calling 
himself  Hercules,  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  having  his  hair 
^vrinkled  with  gold-dust.    He  excelled  as  an  archer. 

The  gladiatorial  combats  came  to  an  end  when,  in  403  A.D.,  an 
oriental  monk  named  Telemachus  rushed  into  the  arena  and  be- 
sought the  spectators  to  renounce  them.  Instead  of  listening  to 
him,  they  stoned  him  to  death.  The  first  Christian  martyrdom 
here  was  that  of  S.  Ignatius — said  to  have  been  the  child  especially 
blessed  by  our  Saviour — the  disciple  of  John  and  the  companion  of 
Polycarp—who  was  sent  here  from  Antioch,  of  which  place  he  was 
bishop.  When  brought  into  the  arena  he  knelt  down  and  exclaimed, 
*  Romans  who  are  present,  know  that  I  have  not  been  brought  into 
this  place  for  any  crime,  but  in  order  that  by  this  means  I  may 
merit  the  fruition  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  love  of  whom  I  have  been 
made  prisoner.  I  am  as  the  grain  of  the  field,  and  must  be  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  the  lions,  that  I  may  become  bread  fit  for  His  table.' 
The  lions  were  then  let  loose,  and  devoured  him,  excepting  the 
larger  bones,  which  some  Christians  collected  during  the  night.^ 

*  It  is  related  of  Igfnatins  that  he  |?rew  up  in  such  innocence  of  heart  and 
purity  ol  life,  that  to  him  it  traa  granted  to  hear  the  angrelB  Biag ;  hence, 
when  he  heeame  Bishop  of  Antioch,  he  introduced  into  the  service  of  his 
church  the  practice  of  singing:  the  praises  of  God  in  responses,  as  he  had 
he^rd  the  choirs  of  angels  answerincr  each  other.  .  .  .  His  story  and  fate  are 
so  well  attested,  and  so  sublimely  affecting,  that  it  has  always  been  to  me  a 
cause  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret  to  find  so  few  representations  of  him.*-- 
Jametan's  '  Sacrtd  Art;  693. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  115  Christians  were  shot  down 
here  with  arrows.  Under  Hadrian,  A.D.  118,  a  patrician  named 
Placidus,  his  wife  Theophista,  and  his  two  sons,  were  first  exposed 
here  to  the  wild  beasts,  but  when  these  refused  to  touch  them,  were 
shut  up  in  a  brazen  bull  and  roasted  by  a  fire  lighted  beneath  (?). 
In  253,  Abdon  and  Sennen,  two  rich  citizens  of  Babylon,  were 
exposed  here  to  two  lions  and  four  bears,  but  as  the  beasts  refused 
to  attack  them,  they  were  killed  by  the  swords  of  gladiators.  In 
A.D.  259,  Sempronius,  Olympius,  Theodulus,  and  Exuperia  were 
burnt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Coliseum,  before  the  colossus  of  the 
Sun.  In  A.D.  272,  S.  Prisca  was  vainly  exposed  here  to  a  lion, 
then  starved  for  three  days,  then  stretched  on  a  rack  to  have  her 
flesh  torn  by  iron  hooks,  then  put  into  a  furnace,  and— having  suc- 
cessfully survived  all  these  torments — she  was  finally  beheaded.  In 
A.D.  277,  S.  Martina,  another  noble  Roman  lady,  was  exposed  simi- 
larly in  vain  to  the  beasts,  and  afterwards  beheaded  in  the  Coliseum. 

*■  It  is  no  fiction,  bnt  plain,  sober,  honest  trnth,  to  say  :  so  suggestive  and 
distinct  is  it  at  this  honr :  that,  for  a  moment— actually  in  passing  in— they 
who  will,  may  have  the  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as  it  used  to  be,  with 
thousands  of  eager  faces  staring  down  into  the  arena,  and  such  a  whirl  of 
strife,  and  blood,  and  dust  going  on  there,  as  no  language  can  describe.    Its 

*  Under  the  Papal  Government,  his  relics,  preserved  at  S.  Clemen  te,  were 
carried  round  the  Coliseum,  with  every  circumstance  of  sacerdotal  pomp, 
his  festival,  February  1. 
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BoUtnde,  its  awful  beanty,  and  its  utter  desolation,  strike  upon  tbe  stranger, 
the  next  moraeDt,  like  a  softened  sorrow ;  and  never  in  his  life,  perhaps, 
will  he  be  so  moved  and  overcome  by  any  sight  not  immediately  oonneoted 
with  his  own  affections  and  alBictions. 

*  To  see  it  cmmblin&r  there,  an  inch  a  year ;  its  walls  and  arches  overgfrown 
with  green,  its  corridors  open  to  the  day ;  the  lent;  grass  growing  in  its 
porches ;  yonng  trees  of  yesterday  springing  np  on  its  mggecT  parapets,  and 
bearing  fruit :  chance  produce  of  the  s^ds  dropped  there  bv  the  birds  who 
built  their  nests  within  its  chinks  and  crannies ;  to  see  its  pit  of  light  filled 
up  with  earth,  and  tbe  peaceful  cross  planted  in  the  centre ;  to  climb  into 
its  upper  halls,  and  look  down  on  ruin,  ixtin,  ruin,  all  about  it ;  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Constantine,  Septimins  Sevems,  and  Titus,  the  Boman  Forum,  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  temples  of  the  old  religion,  fallen  down  and  gone ; 
is  to  see  the  ghost  of  old  Borne,  wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting  the 
very  ground  on  which  its  people  trod.  It  is  the  most  impressive,  the  most 
stately,  tbe  most  solemn,  grand,  majestic,  mournful  siffht  conceivable. 
Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  full 
and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart  as  it  must 
move  all  who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.    Grod  be  thanked  :  a  ruin.*— ZKdbmt. 

The  spot  where  the  Christian  martyrs  suffered  was  marked  imtil 
1872  by  a  tall  cross,  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful, — and  all 
aronnd  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  stood  the  small  chapels  or  *  stations,' 
used  in  the  Via  Crncis  procession.  This  was  observed  here  at  4  p.m. 
every  Friday,  when  a  Confraternity,  clothed  in  grey,  with  eyes  only 
visible,  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  worshippers  who  channted  and 
prayed  at  each  station  in  turn — a  most  picttiresqae  scene— after 
which  a  Capuchin  monk  preached  from  a  pulpit  on  the  left  of  the 
arena.  These  sermons  were  often  very  striking,  being  delivered 
in  a  familiar  style,  and  touching  on  popular  subjects  of  the  day, 
but  they  also  often  bordered  (after  the  manner  of  things  Roman) 
on  the  burlesque. 

*  Oswald  voulut  aller  an  Colis^e  pour  entendre  lo  Capucin  qui  devait  y 
prAcher  en  plein  air  an  pied  de  I'nn  des  autels  qui  dteignent,  dans  Tint^rieur 
de  I'enceinte,  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  route  de  la  Croix.  Quel  plus  beau  sujet  pour 
I'dloquence  que  I'aspect  de  ce  monument,  que  cette  ar^ne  ou  les  martyrs  ont 
succ^^  aux  gladiateurs !  Mais  il  ne  faut  rien  esp^rer  k  cet  ^ard  du  pauvre 
Capucin,  qui  ne  connatt  de  Thistoire  des  hommes  que  sa  propre  vie.  N^n- 
moins,  si  Ton  parvient  k  ne  pas  6conter  son  mauvais  sermon,  on  se  sent  ivau 
par  les  divers  oMets  dont  il  est  entour^.  La  plupart  de  ses  auditcurs  sont  de 
iBL  confrMe  des  Camaldules  ;  ils  se  revdteut,  pendent  les  exercices  rellgieux, 
d'une  esp^ce  de  robe  grise  qui  couvre  entl^remeut  la  t^te  et  tout  le  corps,  et 
ne  laisse  que  deux  petites  ouvertures  pour  les  yenx  ;  c'est  ainsi  que  les 
ombres  pourraient  6tre  repr^sent^s.  Ces  hommes,  ainsi  cach^  sous  lenrs 
vdtements,  se  prosternent  la  face  contre  terre,  et  se  frappent  la  poitrine. 
Quand  le  prMicatenr  se  Jette  &  genoux  en  criant  misirieorde  etpitie !  le  peuple 
qui  Tenvironne  se  jette  aussi  k  genonx,  et  r^p^te  ce  mdme  cri,  qui  va  se  perdre 
sous  les  vieuz  portiques  du  Coliste.  H  est  impossible  de  ne  pas  ^prouver 
alors  une  Amotion  profonddment  religieuse ;  cet  api>el  de  la  douleur  k  la 
bont^,  de  la  terre  an  ciel,  remue  T&me  jusquo  dans  son  sanctuaire  le  plus 
intime.*— lfadani«  dt  Stael. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Coliseum  was  used  for  the  stormy  sermons  of 
Gavazzi,  who  from  thence  called  the  people  to  arms  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  March  1848. 

Many  of  the  400  species  of  plants  found  there  formerly  (until 
1874)  may  have  been  imported  as  seeds  in  the  cages  of  the  beasts 
from  distant  lands. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  ascend  to  the  upper  galleries  (a  guardian 
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will  open  a  locked  door  for  the  purpose  near  the  entrance  toward 
the  Forum),  as  then  only  is  it  possible  to  realise  the  vast  size  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  prospect  it  commands. 

*  May  1827.— Lastly,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Coliseum,  Hansen  laivlng 
us  at  the  door,  to  go  home :  and  I  seated  myself  just  above  the  main  entrance, 
towards  tlfe  Forum,  and  there  took  my  rarewell  look  over  Borne.  It  was 
a  delicious  evening,  and  everything  was  looking  to  advantage :— the  huge 
Coliseum  Just  under  me,  thq  tufts  of  ilex  and  aliternns  and  other  shrubs  that 
fringe  the  walls  everywhere  in  the  lower  part,  while  the  outside  wall,  with 
its  top  of  gigantic  stones,  lifts  itself  high  above,  and  seems  like  a  mountain 
barrier  of  tare  rock,  enclosing  a  green  and  varied  valley.  I  siit  and  gaaed 
upon  the  scene  with  an  intense  and  mingled  feeling.  The  world  could  show 
nothing  grander  ;  it  was  one  which  for  years  I  had  longed  to  see,  and  I  was 
now  looking  at  it  for  the  last  time.  When  I  last  see  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's 
I  shall  seem  to  be  parting  from  more  than  a  mere  town  full  of  curiosities, 
where  the  eye  has  been  amused  and  the  intellect  gratified.  I  never  thought 
to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Borne ;  but  the  inexplicable  solemnity 
and  beauty  of  her  ruined  condition  has  quite  bewitched  me,  and  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the  Forum,  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  the  magnificent  Coliseum.'— ulmo^d'tf  Letters. 

The  upper  arches  frame  a  series  of  views  of  the  Capitoline,  the 
Aventine,  the  Coelian,  and  the  Campagna,  a  succession  of  enchant' 
ing  pictures. 

Those  who  visit  the  Coliseum  h^  moonlight  will  realise  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  following  description  : — 

*  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,— upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Borne  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afor 
The  watch -dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths  ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;— 
But  the  gladiators'  blckxiy  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

-  Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  flU'd  up. 
As 't  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  :— 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  mle 
Our  spirits  from  their  urns.'— Ifav^red. 
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*  Arches  on  arches  1  as  it  were  that  Borne, 
Collecting^  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As 't  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  ligfht  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  lon^  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 

Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

*  Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heayen, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 

His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dover.* 

—Childe  Harold. 

*  No  one  can  form  any  idea  of  full  moonlight  in  Kome  who  has  not  seen  it. 
Jflvery  individual  object  is  swallowed  in  the  huge  masses  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  only  the  marked  and  principal  outlines  remain  visible.  Three  days  ago 
(Feb.  2, 1787)  we  made  good  use  of  a  light  and  most  beautiful  night.  The 
Ooliseum  presents  a  vision  of  beauty.  It  is  closed  at  night ;  a  hermit  lives 
inside  in  a  little  church,  and  heggars  roost  amid  the  ruined  vaults.  They 
had  lighted  a  fire  on  the  bare  ground,  and  a  gentle  breeze  drove  the  smoke 
across  the  arena.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ruin  was  lost,  while  the  enormous 
walls  above  stood  forth  into  the  darkness.  We  stood  at  the  gates  and  gazed 
on  this  phenomenon.  The  moon  shone  high  and  bright.  Gradually  the 
smoke  moved  through  the  chinks  and  apertures  in  the  walls,  and  the  moon 
illuminated  it  like  a  mist.    It  was  an  exquisite  moment  I  ^—Qoethe. 

It  is  believed  that  the  structure  of  the  Coliseum,  although  seriously 
damaged  by  two  earthquakes  in  the  days  of  Theodoric,  remained 
entire  until  the  eighth  century,  and  that  its  ruin  dates  chiefly  from 
the  invasion  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Romans.  During  the  later  Middle 
Ages  it  served  as  a  fortress,  and  became  the  castle  of  the  Frangi- 
pani,  who  here  gave  refuge  to  Pope  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi)  and 
his  family  against  the  anti-pope  Anacletus  II.,  and  afterwards  in 
the  same  way  protected  Innocent  III.  (Conti)  and  his  brothers 
against  the  anti-pope  Paschal.  Constantly  at 'war  with  the  Frangi- 
pani  were  the  Aiinibaldi,  who  possessed  a  neighbouring  fortress 
(Septizonium),  and  obtained  from  Gregory  IX.  a  grant  of  half  the 
Coliseum,  which  was  rescinded  by  Innocent  IV.  (1264).  During 
the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  (1305-78)  the  Annibaldi  got 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Coliseum,  but  it  was  taken  away 
again  in  1312,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  after 
which  it  was  used  for  bull- fights  (1332),  in  which  (as  described  by 
Monaldeschi)  nobles  of  high  rank  took  part  and  eighteen  lost  their 
lives.  The  Campagna  bufi,  with  his  healthy  instincts,  has  never 
liked  the  ^(2neur«  of  the  Corso.  In  1381  the  senate,  made  over  part 
of  the  ruins  to  the  Canons  of  the  Lateran,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital, 
and  their  occupation  is  still  commemorated  by  the  arms  of  the 
Chapter  (our  Saviour^s  head  between  two  candelabra)  sculptured  in 
various  parts  of  the  building.     Necromancers  used  to  practise  their 
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arts  in  the  enclosure,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  Memoirs,  de- 
scribes how  he  caused  a  magician  to  people  the  arena  with 
devils  —  perhaps  no  very  difficult  feat  I  From  the  fourteenth 
century  (if  not  long  before),  after  a  severe  earthquake,  mentioned 
by  Petrarch,  bad  damaged  it  a^ain,  the  Coliseum  began  to  be 
viewed  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  the  Famese,  Barberini,  Venezia 
palaces,  with  the  Cancelleria,  were  built  chiefly  of  material  plun- 
dered from  its  walls.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  its  destroyers. 
Cardinal  Famese  (1540),  only  extorted  permission  from  his  reluctant 
uncle,  Paul  III.,  to  quarry  as  much  stone  as  he  could  remove  in  twelve 
hours,  and  that  he  availed  himself  of  this  permission  to  let  loose 
four  thousand  workmen  upon  the  building  ;  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  masses  of  fallen  masonry  supplied  most  of  his  needs.  An 
official  document  testifies  that  in  1462  Giovanni  Foglia  of  Como 
was  permitted  to  carry  off  2522  cart-loads  of  travertine.  Siztus  V. 
endeavoured  to  utilise  the  building  by  turning  the  arcades  into 
shops  and  establishing  a  woollen  manufactory,  and  Clement  XI. 
(1700-21)  by  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  but  both  happily  failed. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  tide  of  restoration  began  to  set  in. 
A  Carmelite  monk,  Angelo  Paoli,  represented  the  iniquity  of  allow- 
ing a  spot  consecrated  by  such  holy  memories  to  be  desecrated,  and 
Clement  XI.  consecrated  the  arena  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  suffered  there,  and  erected  in  one  of  the  archways  a 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  della  Pietk.  The  hermit  appointed  to  take  care 
of  this  chapel  was  stabbed  in  1742,  which  caused  Benedict  XIV.  to 
shut  in  the  Coliseum  with  bars  and  gates.  Under  the  six  last 
Popes  destruction  was  made  sacrilege,  and  they  all  contributed  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  walls  which  remain;  but  since  the 
fall  of  the  Papacy,  the  ruins  have  been  cruelly  injured  by  the 
tearing  out,  under  Rosa,  of  all  the  shrubs  and  plants  which  adorned 
them,  in  the  eradication  of  which  more  of  the  stones  have  given 
way  than  would  have  fallen  in  perhaps  five  hundred  years  of  time. 
As  lately  as  fifty  years  ago,  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum  was  (like 
that  of  an  English  abbey)  an  uneven  grassy  space  littered  with 
masses  of  ruin,  amid  which  large  trees  grew  and  flourished.  ^ 

In  the  gaunt,  bare,  ugly  interior  of  the  Coliseum  as  it  now  is,  it  is 
difficult  even  to  conjure  up  a  recollection  of  the  ruin  formerly  so 
gloriously  beautiful,  where  every  turn  formed  a  picture. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  legends  connected  with  the  Coliseum, 
it  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great  presented  some  foreign  ambassa- 
dors with  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  arena  as  a  relic  for  their 
sovereigns,  and  upon  their  receiving  the  gift  with  disrespect,  he 
pressed  it,  whereupon  blood  flowed  from  the  soil.  Pius  V.  urged 
those  who  wished  for  relics  to  gather  up  the  dust  of  the  Coliseum, 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  1744,  Hhe  Blessed  Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio,'  who  is  buried 
in  S.  Buonaventura,  drew  immense  crowds  to  the  Coliseum  by  his 

^  A  work  on  the  Flora  of  the  Coliseam,  420  Rpecies,  has  been  published  by 
S.  Deakin. 
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preaching,  and  obtained  permission  from  Benedict  XIV.  to  fonnd 
the  confraternity  of  ^  Amanti  di  Gesti  e  Maria/  for  whom  the  Via 
Gnicis  was  established  here,  which  was  destroyed  in  1872.  In 
later  days  the  ruins  have  been  associated  with  the  holy  beggar, 
Benott  Joseph  Labr^  (beatified  by  Pius  IX.  in  1860  and  since  canon- 
ised), who  died  at  Rome  in  1783,  after  a  life  spent  in  devotion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  beg  in  the  Coliseum,  to  sleep  at  night  under 
its  arcades,  and  to  pray  for  hours  at  its  various  shrines.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  seven  earlier  churches  of  the  Coliseum — S.  Salvatore 
in  Tellure,  de  Trasi,  de  Insula,  de  rota  Colisei,  S.  James,  S.  Agatha, 
and  that  of  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Colossus  of 
the  Sun,  where  the  bodies  of  those  saints  had  been  exposed  after 
martyrdom. 

The  name  Coliseum  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  who  quotes  a  prophecy  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims — 

*  While  stands  the  Goliseam,  Home  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Bome  shall  jEall ; 
And  when  Bome  falls,  the  world.*  ^ 

The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  its  size  (the  amphitheatre 
of  Capua  was  also  called  Colossus),  but,  more  probably,  from  the 
colossal  statue  which  stood  beside  it. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every  Roman  winter  the  Coliseum 
is  illuminated  with  Bengal  lights. 

*  *  Qnamdin  stat  Colysaons,  stat  et  Roma  ;  quando  cadet  Colysaeas,  cadet 
et  Roma,  cadet  et  mnndns.* 


CHAPTER   V 

VELABRUM   AND   THE   aHETTO 

Yicufl  Tuscns— S.  Teodoro— S.  AnastasiOr—Gircus  MaximnR— S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro— Arch  of  Septimius  Severus— Arch  of  JaDi»— Cloaca  Maxima 
—8.  Maria  in  Cosraed in— Temple  of  Matnta — Temple  of  Fortuna— Hoase  of 
Crescenzo— Ponte  Rotto— Ponte  Sublicio— S.  Nicolo  In  Carcere— Theatre 
of  Marcellos — Portions  of  Octavia—Pesoheria— Jewish  Synau-ogne— 
PalaEKo  Cenei  —  Fontana  delle  Tartarng-he  —  Palazzo  Mattel  —  Palazzo 
CaStani— S.  Caterina  del  Fnnari— S.  Maria  Campitelli^Palazzo  Margana 
— Convent  of  the  Tor  de*  Specchi. 

LEAVING  the  soath  side  of  the  Roman  Forum  runs  nowadays 
the  Via  di  San  Teodoro,  anciently  the  Vicus  Tubcus.  During 
the  empire,  this  street,  leading  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus 
Maximus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Rome.  Martial  speaks 
of  its  silk-mercers :  from  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  we  know  that 
fashionable  tailors  were  also  to  be  found  there;  and  perfumers' 
shops  were  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  part  of  the  street  the  name 
of  Vicus  Thurarius.  At  its  commencement  in  the  Forum  stood  the 
statue  of  the  Fruit-god  Vertumnus,  the  patron  of  the  quarter.  By 
it  the  processions  of  the  Gircensian  games  passed  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  one  of  the  Verrine  Orations,  an 
accusation  Cicero  brought  against  the  corrupt  Praetor  Verres  was 
that  from,avaricious  motives  he  had  paved  even  this  street  in  such 
:a  manner  that  he  would  not  venture  to  use  it  himself.^  It  is  now 
IbeiDg  excavated  by  Commendatore  Boni. 

All  this  valley  was  once  quasi- stagnant  marsh,  or  back-water  of 
the  Tiber,  for  in  early  times  the  river  often  overflowed  the  whole 
-valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  hills,  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Quirinal.  Ovid,  in  describing  the  processions  of  the 
igames,  speaks  of  the  willows  and  rushes  which  once  had  covered 
the  ground,  and  the  marshy  places  which  one  could  not  pass  over 
•except  with  bare  feet : — 

*  Hie,  nbi  nunc  Fora  snnt,  ndae  tennere  palndes. 

•  •••••• 

Qua  Velabra  solent  in  Circnm  ducere  pompas, 

Nil  praeter  salices  cassaque  canna  fait. 
Saepe  subnrbanas  rediens  con  viva  per  nndas 
'   Cautat,  et  ad  nantas  ebria  verba  jacit. 

*■  '  Quia  a  sig^no  Vertamni  In  Circum  Maximum  venit,  quin  is  nnoqnoqne 
gradn  de  avaritia  tna  eommoneretur  ?  qnam  ta  viam  tensamm  atque 
pompae  ejnsmodi  exegisti,  at  ta  ipse  ilia  ire  non  andeas.'— /n  Verrem,  i.  69. 
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Nondum  oonyenienfl  diversia  iste  flffnris 

Nomen  ab  aTerso  ceperat  amne  dens. 
Hie  qnoqne  locos  erat,  Inncis  et  amndine  densrus,  * 

Et  pede  velato  non  adennda  pains. 
Staena  recessemnt,  et  aquas  sua  ripa  cofircet ; 

Siccaqne  nunc  tellns ;  mos  tamen  lUe  manet/ 

-Fast.  vi.  406-414. 

If  we  turn  to  Varro,  we  are  even  told  the  price  which  was  paid 
for  being  ferried  across  the  Velabram  in  its  marshy  days  ;  it  was  a 
quadrans,  three  times  as  much  as  one  may  pay  for  the  boat  at  the 
Ripetta.^  The  creation  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  had  done  much 
toward  draining,  but  some  fragments  of  the  marsh  remained  until 
a  late  period. 

According  to  Varro,  the  name  of  Velabrum  was  derived  from 
vekere,  because  of  the  boats  which  were  employed  to  convey  passen- 
gers from  one  hill  to  another.^  Others  derive  the  name  from  vda, 
also  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  transit,  or,  according  to  another 
idea,  in  reference  to  the  awnings  which  were  stretched  across  the 
street  to  shelter  the  processions — though  the  name  was  in  existence 
long  before  any  processions  were  thought  of.  'Etymology  has  barbed- 
wire  fences.  The  same  root  is  apparent  in  Velia.  Here  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  tomb  of  Acca  Larentia,  where,  on  December  23,  used  to  be 
celebrated  the  Larentalia,  in  which  the  Pontifical  College  took  part. 

The  waters  of  the  Velabrum  bore  the  cradle  of  Bomulus  and 
Remus  from  the  Tiber,  and  deposited  it  under  the  fig-tree  of  the 
Lupercal. 

On  the  left,  leaving  the  Forum,  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Teodoro. 
The  origin  of  this  building  is  unknown,  but  it  may  have  been  a 
Baptistery.  This  church  *  formerly  stood  on  a  much  higher  level 
than  the  street,  and  it  was  so  as  late  as  1534  ;  its  present  relation 
to  the  street  is  evidence  of  the  rapid  rise  of  *  rubbish '  in  this  part 
of  Borne.  The  church  used  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Romulus, 
on  the  slight  ground  that  the  famous  bronze  wolf,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  existing  in  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  was  said  (erro- 
neously) to  have  been  found  near  this  spot.  Be  they  what  they 
may,  ancient  remains  here  were  dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  eighth  century,  and  some  entirely  remade  mosaics  in 
the  tribune  were  of  that  time.  The  vestibule  is  paved  with  pieces  of 
porphyry  found  at  the  Marmorata.  The  high  altar,  till  1703,  was 
supported  by  a  Roman  ara,  on  the  rim  of  which  was  inscribed; 
*  On  this  marble  of  the  Gentiles  incense  was  offered  to  the  gods.' 

*  It  is  curious  to  note  in  Borne  how  many  a  modern  superstition  has  its  root 
in  an  ancient  one,  and  how  tenaciously  customs  still  ding  to  the  old  locali- 
ties. On  the  Palatine  hill  the  bronze  she- wolf  was  once  worshipped  as  the 
wooden  Bambino  is  now.  It  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Bomulns,  and  there  the 
ancient  Bomans  used  to  carry  children  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases  by  touch- 
ing it.  On  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  now  stands  the  church  dedicated 
to  S.  Teodoro,  or  Santo  Toto,  as  he  is  called  in  Borne.  Though  names  must 
have  changed  and  the  temple  has  vanished,  and  church  after  church  has  here 


1  Varro,  De  Ling.  hal.  v.  44.  >  Varro,  IH  Limg.  Lot.  iv.  8. 

3  Commemorating:  in  its  name  the  Byzantine  colony  around  the  Palatine, 
as  do  the  names  of  S.  Anastasia,  S.  Giorgio,  and  S.  Maria  in  Scnola  Greca. 
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, Jl  brlnir  their  elck  ohildren  to  Bi 

>;  hal  them  wiOi  biB  to 

Farther  on  the  left,  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
Btaods  the  large  and  ancient  Chvrcta  o(  S.  Anastaits  {Anatlatii,  i.e. 
Resurrection),  cocnpletelj  modernised  in  1722  bj  Cardinal  Daennba,' 
The  stemma  on  the  handsome  pediment  bears  the  arms  of  Urban 
Vni.  (Barberini).  It  contains,  beneath  the  altar,  a  beautiful  statue 
of  the  imaginary  martyred  saint  reclining  on  a  faggot.  Its  origin 
ia  untnowD.  but  docs  not  date  behind  the  fifth  century.  It  is  the 
only  church  in  the  city  bearing  this  dedication, 

'  NatwlthMindEng  ber  beiocilDl  Greek  immi 
gnat  Uinta  of  the  Greek  Cslendnr.  "    ' 


perished  dnrtue  the  perwcntion  of  Dioclelbin.    Bhe  was 


Koman  Incly,  who  perished  dnrtug  the  perwcntion  of  Dloc 
persecuted  by  her  iinsbauiJ  and  lumll)'  lor  epeolj  profCMli 
bitb.  bnl  being  enstained  by  the  eloqoeat  exbnrtttiouB  of 


8.  Chrysi^onaB, 

mneit  to  the  asmna,    ChrysoiieniiB  was  pat  to  death  with  the 
ording-  to  the  best  »iitliurltl8».  these  two  uinls  did  not  niffer  In  Kome, 


Palatine  Hill  and  close 


SigAB  sntlqniCv.    Tlie  grtuie  of  mona,  played  witli  the  Bngera  (the  m 
i^ii  of  the  aneient8)j_the  mral  feasting  before  the  chapel  of  th-  "--' 


"^-  -  ■'  wlU  t] 

_,  .____ethecL 

del  Dlviao  Amore  on  Wblt  Monday  ;  the  revelrr  and  danclDg-  nib  dio  for  t 
wiiolB  night  on  the  Vl^il  of  B.  Jobo  (h  sceua  on  tba  Laleran  plaEU,  riotons, 

The  lotteri  ;  h«n(>1ng  m-w'w  pictures  In  chnrehef.  to  oomTnoinopte  escnpes 

weapons^  fte.,  to  the  Uadonna  ;  tlie  adomiag'  and  dressinQ:  of  sacred  images, 
sometimes  for  particular  days,  throwing  flowers  on  tike  Modonna^s  figure 
wben  borjio  In  procewilons  t^R  used  to  be  bODonred  the  Lm]^(e  or  stone  of 
Cyl>ele):  bnrniag  lights  b^ore  Images  on  tbe  blgrhwai-s ;  piyinfi  opccial 
bononr  to  sacred  pictures,  nnder  the  notkm  of  their  having:  moved  their 
eyes  :  or  to  others,  nnder  tbe  idea  of  their  nipematDnil  origin — made  with- 
ont  hands ;  wearing  efflgles  or  symbols  as  amolets  (tbns  SoUa  wore,  and  used 
to  Invoke,  a  little  ^Ideu  Apollo  Imug  ronml  bis  neck);  snspondlug  Bowers 
to  ebrluesaod  tombs  ;  benldea  other  nse*,  iu  themselves  Unmelees  and  beant]. 
fnl.  nor,  even  if  atijeetlonable,  to  be  regarded  aa  tbe  gennlne  rcflei  of  what 
la  dDgnutieally  (anght  by  the  Chnidi.  Tills  enduring;  shadow  thrown  by 
pagan  over  Chrislion  Kome  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  In  tbe  story 
of  that  power  whose  eminence  fnmlhiirand  tnaneuclug  wnsso  wonderfDlly 
sustained,  nor  destined  to  become  extinct  after  empire  had  departed  from 
the  gflvan  HlUa.'— SnnntM. '  Jfonumenti  i^f  Jlmu.' 
■>  'The  plan  (of  elghteei "      " '"  ""  '" ' ' "     ' 

avements,  were  taken  np  and  replaood  by  brick  fl< 
wuauwa  wen  enUi^red  ont  of  all  proportion.  For  the  beaDtifal  i 
of  esdarwood.  vanits  or  IscDimria  were  sntetltatod.  Tbe  simple  bni 
frOKoes  of  tbe  lonrleBnth  century  were  whitewashed,  and  the  Jro 
was  covered  with  tlie  Inaignlfleant  prodnctions  of  Francesco  Comh, 
Tuoppa.  Giaclnto  IJrandl,  and  other  painters  equally  obauore.  Bnt 
BurprlBing  fact  la  that  all  these  preparations  could  be  accomplished 
without  opposition,  but  amid  general  applause ;  such  was  the 
taste  of  the  Hme.'— itail.  Latmiani. 
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dedieated  in  the  fourth  oentnrjr,  and  there  it  now  stands.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  churches  in  Bome  in  the  time  of  S.  Jerome,  who,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  celebrated  mass  at  one  of  the  altars,  which  is  still  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration.'— H7ani««on, '  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.' 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  mediaeval  Popes  to  celebrate  their 
second  mass  of  Christmas  night  in  this  church,  for  which  reason 
S.  Anastasia  is  still  especially  commemorated  in  that  mass.  Plato 
{vir  Ulaztru),  father  of  Pope  John  VII.,  705-7.  buried  in  this  church, 
is  described  in  his  epitaph  as  having  restored,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  passage  [rampa)  leading  into  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
beside  S.  Maria  Antique.. 

To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Cardinal 
Mai,  by  the  sculptor  Befiizoni^  who  owed  everything  to  the  kind  in- 
terest with  which  this  cardinal  regarded  him  from  childhood.  The 
epitaph  is  remarkable.    It  is  thus  translated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman : — 

*  I,  who  my  life  in  wakeful  studies  wore, 

Bergamo's  son,  named  Angelo,  here  lie. 
The  empyreal  robe  and  crimson  hat  I  bore, 

Bome  gave.    Thou  giv'st  me,  Christ,  th*  empyreal  sky. 
Awaiting  Thee,  long  toil  I  could  endure : 
So  with  Thee  be  my  rest  now,  sweet,  secure.' 

Below  this  church  we  may  descend  and  enter  ancient  houses, 
which  are  of  considerable  interest  as  belonging  to  a  street  of 
doubtful  character  flanking  the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  valley  near  this,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
was  originally  called  Vallis  Murcia,  from  an  altar  to  the  Dea 
Murcia  (Venus),  the  garden  goddess  of  the  early  Romans,  named 
from  the  myrtle  trees  which  abounded  here.^  It  became  the  site 
of  the  Circus'  Haximus,  the  most  extensive  monument  of  Bome, 
of  which  almost  the  last  vestiges  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Paul  V.  Its  ground-plan  can,  however,  be  identified.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  chariot-races,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Prisons  in  honour  of  Census.  It  was  a  vast  oblong  of 
730  yards,  ending  eastward  in  a  hemicycle,  and  surrounded  by  three 
tiers  of  seats,  termed  collectively  cavea.  In  the  centre  of  the 
area  ran  a  high  platform  called  the  spina,  at  each  end  of  which 
stood  the  meUu  or  goals,  and  in  the  centre  the  obelisk  now  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.'  Between  the  metae  were  columns  supporting 
the  ot7a,  egg-shaped  balls,  and  ddphimae^  or  dolphins,  each  seven 
in  number,  one  of  which  was  dropped  for  each  lap  made  in  the 
race.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Circus  were  the  stalls  for 
the  horses  and  chariots,  called  oaroereB.  This  end  of  the  Circus  was 
termed  oppidum,  from  its  external  resemblance  to  a  town  with 
walls  and  towers.  The  charioteers  offered  sacrifice  to  Census,  that 
he  might  protect  them  in  case  of  an  upset ;  though  the  connection 
of  beasts  of  burden  with  this  ancient  divinity  is  probably  long 
anterior  to  the  races.  The  Ludi  Oircemes  were  first  established  by 
Romulus,  in  order  to  attract  his  Sabine  neighbours,  i.e.  that  he 

1  Varro,  De.  Ling.  Lot.  v.  154 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xv.  29. 

*  Cf.  Circus  :  giri,  gyration. 

'  Under  Constantius  the  obelisk,  now  at  the  Lateran,  was  also  erected  there. 
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might  supply  his  city  with  wi?e8  (7).  The  games  were  generally 
at  the  expense  of  the  aediles,  and  so  great  was  their  cost  that 
Caesar  was  obliged  to  sell  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  defray  those 
given  dnring  his  aedileship.  Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  games 
witnessed  here  were  those  in  the  reign  of  Carinus  (a.d.  283), 
when  the  Girciis  was  transformed  into  an  artificial  forest,  in  which 
hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  were  slaaghtered.  At  one  time 
this  Circus  was  capable  of  containing  360,000  persons. 

The  factions  of  the  Circus  wore  different  colours  and  typified 
the  four  seasons;  the  cry  of  the  common  people  was  'panem  et 
oircenses  * — bread  and  games  ;  and  it  will  be  the  cry  of  common 
people  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  course  consisted  of  seven 
times  round.  Numerous  inscriptions  commemorate  victorious 
charioteers.  Classes  were  separated  here,  as  in  the  Coliseum  ;  its 
plan  imitated  that  of  the  Qreek  Stadium.  From  its  decorations, 
size,  and  significance  to  the  people,  it  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  building  in  the  ancient  world.  It  measured  over  two 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  six  hundred  in  breadth.  The  Editor 
of  the  games  or  races  presided,  in  a  box  over  the  careeret,  or  vaulted 
chambers,  whence  the  start  was  made.  Before  the  building  of 
amphitheatres,  the  Circus,  as  well  as  the  Forum,  was  used  for  the 
wild-beast  shows,  and  other  scenes.  Races  sometimes  lasted  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  life  of  the  Circus  ended  in  the  sixth  century, 
*  A  great  part  of  its  site  is  now  made  hideous  with  large  gasworks, 
pouring  forth  volumes  of  black  smoke '  (Middleton,  vol.  ii.  p.  54). 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  distance,  and  descend 
into  the  hollow,  where  rises  the  tower  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Yelabro. 

Here  an  interesting  group  of  buildings  stiU  marks  the  site  of  the 
meat-market,  Fonun  BMiinm.  In  its  centre  a  brazen  bull,  by 
Hyron,  brought  from  Bg^na,^  once  commemorated  the  story  of  the 
oattle  of  Geryon,  which  Hercules  left  to  pasture  on  this  marshy  site, 
and  which  were  stolen  hence  by  Cacus,  and  Ovid  says  gave  a  name 
to  the  locality : — 

*  Fontibns  et  mag^no  ^mcta  est  celeberrima  Cireo 
Area,  quae  pmdto  de  bove  nomea  babet.* 

—Fast,  vi.  478. 

As  a  market  for  oxen  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy.^ 

The  Forum  Boarium  is  associated  with  unpleasant  events.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  male  and  a  female  Greek  and  a  male  and 
a  female  Gaul  were  buried  alive  here ;  and  here  the  first  fight 
of  gladiators  took  place,  being  introduced  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus  at 
the  funeral  of  their  father  in  264  B.C.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Vestal  virgins  buried  the  sacred 
utensils  of  their  worship,  at  the  spot  called  Doliola,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome  after  the  battle  of  the  AUia,  but  ancient  writers 
show  the  spot  to  have  been  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Comitium. 

Amongst  the  buildings  which  existed,  and  still  do  exist,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  the  circular  temple  of  Dea  Matuta  and  the 

»  Pliny,  xxxiv.  2.  ^  Livjr,  xxl.  92. 
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Ionic  tetansfcyle  Temple  of  Foitime  aacribed  to  Senrins  TnUivs,  which 
latter  contained  a  wooden  statne  of  that  d^ty  robed  in  a  donUe  toga 
of  wool,  which  lasted  from  the  founder's  day  to  that  of  Tiberins. 

*  Hae  f bf  Inee  femnt  Mstotae  sscm  pftrenti 
Beeptrif enu  Serri  tempi*  dedtee  mruitts.* 

— Ortd,  F^uL  Ti.  479. 

The  service  and  ritoal  of  this  Temple  of  M atnta  were  singular  to 
a  degree.  In  them  the  goddess  was  chiefly  venemted  as  the 
Presider  over  Child-birth,  and  therefore,  by  women.  Varro  says 
that  the  matrons  admitted  one  female  slave  alone  to  the  sacrifices ; 
but  having  been  just  admitted,  she  was  expelled  with  a  slap  on 
the  face.  This  woald  seem  to  hark  back  to  patrician  and  plebeian 
caste  differences.  The  celebrants,  moreover,  were  not  allowed  to 
take  their  own  chfldren  thither ;  bat  only  those  of  their  sisters : 
and  the  statae  of  the  benign  divinity  was  then  be-garlanded  by  a 
lady  who  mnst  not  have  lost  her  husband.  It  is  easy  to  imag^e 
this  little  shrine  of  an  early  summer  morning,  serene  in  its  girdle 
of  white  fluted  columns,  closely  resembling  the  Aedes  Vestae  of  the 
Forum,  with  all  its  fair  worshippers,  who,  by  the  way,  were  clad, 
because  of  the  June  festival,  in  their  least  weighty  laiment.  Some 
looked  like  mere  moving  bundles  of  clean  white  folds ;  but  others 
came  slowly,  graceful  and  majestic — ^walking  as  reaUy  beautiful 
Romans  are  stHl  wont  to  do — on  whom  the  goddess  herself  would 
seem  to  smile.  We  see  them  draped  in  the  *  stola,*  which  fell 
from  its  gold  border  round  the  olive  neck,  to  reappear  in  manifold 
close  soft  lines  below  the  proudly.folded  *  palla,'  happily  troubled 
only  by  the  gentle  rhythmic  movements  of  the  neatly-sandalled 
feet — as  taking  their  turn,  one  after  another,  they  mount  the  yet 
whiter  worn  steps  to  enter  the  circular  portico ;  while  others  with 
their  children  are  leaving  it,  perhaps  with  smiles.  The  more 
seriously-minded  young  mothers,  many  of  them,  have  been  there 
still  earlier,  and  have  left.  Possibly,  as  the  sun  mounts  up  a  little 
more  radiantly,  a  few  other  interesting  faces  are  seen  looking  on 
from  the  precincts  of  Ceres  and  the  Com  Exchange,  not  a  little 
enjoying  the  happy  picture ! 

The  building  which  most,  but  least  worthily,  attracts  attention 
among  those  now  standing,  is  the  Arch  of  Jaaos,  a  late  th£rd-cen- 
tnry  construction.  It  displays  four  equal  sides,  with  arches  opening 
to  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  forty-eight  niches,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  statues.  It  thus  stood  at  the  intersection  of  two 
streets.  It  was  probably  used  as  a  portico  for  shelter  or  business 
for  those  who  trafficked  in  the  forum.  It  formed  the  (west) 
limit  of  the  Frangipani  stronghold.  Sixtus  V.  ordered  Domenico 
Fontana,  in  1588,  to  destroy  the  arch,  and  to  use  its  marbles  for  the 
pedestal  of  the  Lateran  obelisk,  but  Fontana  fortunately  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  Roman  people,  or  their  not  yet  defunct  pride  ! 

On  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus  is  a  narrow  alley,  spanned  by 
low  brick  arches,  which  leads  first  to  the  beautiful  clear  spring  of 
the  Aqua  Argentina.  The  alley  is  closed,  however,  by  an  arch  of 
the  celebrated  Cloaca  Uazima,  the  drain  said  to  have  been  formed 
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by  Tarqninias  Frisonts,  fifth  king  of  Borne,  to  dry  the  marshy  land 
of  the  Velabram. 

The  Cloaca — '  receptaculum  omnium  porgamentormn  nrbis' — 
extended  from  the  Forum  to  the  Tiber,  and  was  until  1902,  after 
2400  years,  used,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  though  Pliny  was  filled  with 
wonder  that  in  his  time  it  had  already  withstood  the  earthquakes, 
inundations,  and  accidents  of  seven  hundred  years.  Strabo  tells 
that  the  tunnel  of  the  Oloaca  was  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  a 
waggon  laden  with  hay.  Agrippa,  a  municipal  master-surgeon,  who 
cleaned  out  the  Cloaca  and  repaired  it,  navigated  its  whole  length 
in  a  boat.  Twenty-five  centuries  old,  it  still  answers  its  purpose 
perfectly.  The  mouth  of  the  Cloaca,  composed  of  three  concentric 
courses  of  blocks  oipeperino,  without  cement,  was  till  recently  visible 
on  the  river  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Temple  of  Dea  Matuta,  and, 
linited  with  the  little  temple  and  an  adjoining  garden,  formed  a 
point  in  a  picturesque  scene  of  exquisite  beauty.  Now  only  a  hole 
in  the  contemptible  masonry  which  lines  the  river  indicates  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca,  dose  to  the  modern  bridge.  Its  contents, 
however,  have  been  lately  diverted  into  a  finely-constructed 
f  collector,'  which  has  its  exit  far  outside  the  town,  as  near  as 
possible  to  S.  Paola 

The  church  with  the  picturesque  little  twelfth-century  campanile 
near  the  Arch  of  Janus  is  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabxo,  founded  probably 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  restored  in  683.  The  architrave  above 
its  portico  was  that  whereon  Rienzi  affixed  his  pitiful  inscription, 
announcing  the  return  to  the  Good  Estate :  *  In  breve  tempo  1%  Romani 
toifuramna  al  loro  atUieo  buono  tUUo,*  The  church  is  seldom  open, 
except  on  its  festival  (Jan.  20),  and  during  its  station  in  Lent,  but 
the  custodian  is  amenable  enough.  The  deplorable  interior  observes 
the  basilica  form,  the  nave  being  divided  from  the  aisles  by  sixteen 
columns^  of  various  sizes,  with  different  capitals,  showing  their 
provenance  from  ancient  temples.  The  carving  on  some  is  shaip 
and  delicate.  Among  the  inscriptions  at  the  extremity  of  the  len 
aisle  is  a  runic  one.  There  is  rather  a  handsome  baldacchino,  with 
an  old  Greek  picture  let  into  its  front,  over  the  high  altar.  Beneath 
is  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  banner  of  S.  George.  Some  injured 
frescoes  in  the  apside  replace  others  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  which  once 
existed  here,  and  were  attributed,  like  the  present  ones,  to  Giotto. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Saviour,  between  the  Virgin  and  S.  Peter ;  on 
one  side,  S.  George,  with  the  martyr's  palm  and  the  warrior's 
banner — =on  the  other,  S.  Sebastian,  with  an  arrow.  The  pictures 
are  poor  and  ugly  which  relate  to  the  patron-saint  of  the  church, 
S.  George  (of  England),  the  knight  of  Cappadocia,  who  delivered 
the  Princess  Cleodolinda  from  the  dragon.  Cardinal  Newman  was 
titular  of  this  Basilica. 

*  Among  sfood  specimens  of  thirteenth-century  architecture  is  the  portico 
of  8.  Oio^po,  with  lonle  columns  and  horizontal  architrave,  on  which  is  a 
o^tbic  inscription,  in  quaint  Leonine  verse,  informing  ns  that  the  Cardinal 
(or  Prior)  Stephen  added  this  detail  (probably  the  campanile  also)  to  the 
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ancient  church -^  about  the  beginuins:  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  ia 
snppoeed,  though  no  date  is  g^iven  here ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  ag^  5u>  alien 
to  classic  influences,  a  work  in  which  classic  feeling*  thus  predominates  is 
remarkable.'— HMiuifU, '  Saeted  Art. ' 

Partly  hidden  by  the  portico  of  this  chnrch  is  the  gateway  <x 
Areh  of  Septimins  SeTems — Areua  Argentarius—erect^  a.d.  204 
to  the  Emperor,  his  wife  Julia  Domna,  and  his  sons  Gaiaoalla  and 
Geta,  by  the  silyersmitbs  (argentarii)  who  had  their  shops  in  the 
Forum  Boarinm  on  this  spot  ( '  on  jus  loci  qui  invehent ').  The  part 
of  the  dedication  relating  to  G«ta  (as  in  the  larger  arch  of  Septimins) 
was  obliterated  after  his  murder,  and  the  words  FOBTIBSIHO  FBLI- 
cissiMOQUE  PBINGIPI  engraved  in  its  place.  The  architecture  and 
sculpture,  part  of  which  represents  a  sacrifice  by  the  imperial  family, 
prove  the  decadence  of  art  at  this  period.  This  arch  formed  an 
entrance  from  the  Vicus  Jugarins  into  the  Forum  Boarium. 

Proceeding  in  a  direct  lijae  to  the  river  from  the  Arch  of  Janus, 
we  approach  the  Cliiireh  of  8.  Huia  in  Gosmedtai,  on  the  site  of  a 
Static  Annonae,  or  Corn-exchange,  and  adjoining  the  Temple  of 
Geres,  dedicated  by  the  consul  Spurius  Cassius,  473  B.C.,  and  after* 
wards  re-dgdicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  probably  by  Augustus, 
who  bad  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  while  in  Greece: 
The  church  was  built  in  the  basilica  form  under  Theodoric  or 
Athalaric  within  the  rains  of  the  Com  Exchange.  It  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  A,i>.  782  by  Adrian  I.,  who  used  many  spoils  of  the 
ancient  temple  in  its  decoration,  when  the  name  Cosmedin,  from 
the  Greek  K&r/Mtj  is  supposed  to  have  been  g^ven  it  in  memory  of 
a  church  of  the  same  name  at  Byzantium.  It  was  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  Greek  exiles  expelled  from  the  Bast  by  the  iconoclasts 
under  Constantino  Copronimos,  and  owed  the  epithet  of  8.  Maria  in 
Scuola  Greca  to  a  *  Schola '  (or  hall)  attached  to  it  for  their  benefit. 
Another  evidence  of  the  Greek  colony  which  existed  here  is  to  be 
found  in  the  name  of  the  adjoining  street,  Via  della  Greca.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  near  this  was  called  Ripa 
Greca.  The  church  was  greatly  adorned  and  improved  by  Calixtus 
II.  (1109-24).  Cardinal  Francesco  Gaetani,  nephew  of  Boniface 
VIII.  (1294-1803),  repaired  it  in  what  is  now  called  *the  Cos- 
matesque  style.'  Annibale  Albani,  nephew  of  Clement  XI.,  did 
much  to  modernise  it  in  1715-19,  and  it  was  further  injured  in  1768. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Roman 
Archeologists  under  Prof.  Giovenale  undertook  its  restoration  to  the 
mediaeval  (or  Cosmatesque)  style,  using  and  replacing  all  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  chancel-screens,  ambones,  &c.,  scattered 
by  Cardinal  Albani.  The  work  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  taste 
and  care.  The  removal  of  whitewash  has  revealed  many  precious 
remains  of  fresco  on  the  walls;  the  presbyterium,  chancel,  and 
ciborium  are  replaced ;  the  crypt  has  been  reopened,  the  windows 
and  facade  restored  to  their  thirteenth-century  state,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
churches  in  the  city.  The  belfry  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  thirteenth-century  Rome. 
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The  restful  and  delightfal  interior  of  the  charch  has  been  described 
as  *an  arohitectnral  and  historical  palimpsest.'  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  twelve  ancient  marble  columns,  of  which  two 
have  especially  carious  antique  capitals,  and  are  evidently  remains 
of  the  adjoining  temple.  The  choir  is  raised,  as  at  S.  Clemente. 
The  pavement,  the  joint  offering  of  many  parishioners,  is  of  opus 
eoamaUtcum  (1120) ;  the  ambones  are  perfect;  there  is  a  crypt ;  the 
altar  covers  an  ancient  basin  of  red  granite,  and  is  shaded  by  a 
gothic  canopy,  supported  by  four  Egyptian  granite  columns ;  behind 
it  is  an  episcopal  throne,  with  lions — said  to  have  been  used  by  S. 
Augustine — an  ancient  Greek  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  graceful 
tabernacle  of  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic  by  Deodaio  Cotmatiy  who 
was  also  the  sculptor  of  the  paschal  candlestick.  In  the  sacristy  is 
a  quaint  mosaic — an  Adoration  of  the  Magi — one  of  the  few  relics 
preserved  from  the  old  S.  Peter's,  A.D.  706.  (There  is  another  in 
8.  Marco  at  Florence.)  Grescimbeni,  the  historian  and  founder  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy  (ob.  1728),  is  buried  in  this  church,  of  which 
he  was  canon.  On  S.  Valentine's  day  the  skull  of  S.  Valentine  is 
exhibited  here  crowned  with  roses. 

In  the  portico  is  the  strange  mask  of  stone — the  supposed  scare- 
crow of  the  very  few  Roman  children  who  show  an  inclination  to 
lie — a  marble  disk  five  feet  in  diameter,  probably  once  the  mouth 
of  a  drain  for  surface-water,  carved  with  a  face,  which  gives  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Veriti  to  the  neighbouring  piazza.  It  was 
believed  that  if  a  witness,  whose  truthfulness  was  doubted,  placed 
his  hand^  the  mouth  of  this  mask,  it  would  bite  him  if  he  were 
guilty  of  perjury.  An  incredulous  person  once  put  in  his  hand,  and 
drew  it  back  very  quickly :  a  scorpion  had  stung  him  1 

*  Cette  Boncfae-de-V6rit^  est  nne  cnriense  reliqne  dn  moyen  &g:e.  EUe  servait 
anz  jag^ements  de  Dieu.  Figarez-vouz  ane  menle  de  moalin  qui  ressemble, 
non  pas  k  an  visage  hnmain,  mais  an  visage  de  la  Inne ;  on  y  distingue  des 
yens,  an  nez  et  nae  boache  oaverte  ou  TaGcus^  mettait  la  main  poar  prater 
sennent.  Cette  bouche  mordait  les  mentenrs  ;  an  moins  la  tradition  I'assure. 
J'y  ai  introdait  ma  dextre  en  disant  qne  le  Ghetto  6tait  an  lieu  de  d^lices,  ct 
je  n*ai  pas  ^t6  moidn.'— ^frout,  *  Romt  ConUmporaine,* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  portico  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Alfani, 

ob.  1150. 

*The  charch  was  rebuilt  ander  Calixtas  II.,  about  1128  A.D.,  by  Alfanus, 
Boman  Chancellor,  whose  marble  sepulchre  stands  in  the  atrium,  with  his 
epitaph  along  a  cornice,  giving  him  that  most  comprehensive  title,  **an 
honest  man,"  virprobus.  ^me  more  than  half -faded  paintings,  a  Madonna 
and  Child,  angels,  and  two  mitred  heads,  on  the  wall  behind  the  canopy  give 
importance  to  this  Chancellor's  tomb.  Though  now  disfigured  exteriorly 
by  a  modern  f  agade  in  the  worst  style,  interiorly  bv  a  waggon- vault  roof  and 
heavy  pilasters,  this  charch  is  still  one  of  the  mediaeval  gems  of  Rome,  and 
retains  many  olden  details :  the  classic  colonnades,  probably  left  in  their 
original  place  since  the  time  of  Adrian  I.;  and  the  fine  campanile,  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Bome  ;  also  the  sculptured  doorway,  the  rich  intarsio  pavement, 
the  high  altar,  the  marble  and  mosaic-inlaid  ambones,  the  marble  episcopal 
throne,  with  supporting  lions  and  mosaic  decoration  above,  &c.— all  of  the 
twelfth  century.  But  we  have  to  regret  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  choir- 
screens,  and  (still  more  inexcusable)  the  whitewashing  of  wall  sur&ces  so  as 
to  entirely  conceal  the  mediaeval  paintings  which  adorned  them,  conform- 
ably to  that  once  almost  aniversal  practice  of  polychrome  decorations  in 
churches  prescribed  even  1^  law  under  Charlemagne.    Ciampini  (see  his 
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valtukhle  history  of  this  bAslUca)  mentions  the  iron  rods  for  curtains  between 
the  columuB  of  the  atrinm,  and  those,  still  in  their  place^  in  the  porch,  with 
TtngB  for  suspending ;  also  a  small  chapel  with  paintino^,  at  one  end  of  the 
atrlnm,  deslo^ed  for  those  penitents  who  were  not  allowed  to  worship  within 
the  sacred  bnilding:— as  snch,  an  evidence  of  disciplinary  observance,  retained 
till  the  twelfth  century.  Over  the  portal  are  some  tiny  bas-relie£i,  so  placed 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  lintel  that  many  might  pass  underneath  without 
seeing  them  :  in  the  ceutre,  a  hand  blessing,  with  the  Greek  action,  between 
two  sheep,  laterally ;  the  four  evangelistic  emblems,  and  two  doves,  each 
peeking  out  of  a  vase,  and  one  perched  upon  a  dragon  (more  like  a  lizard), 
to  signify  the  victory  of  the  purified  soul  over  mundane  temptations.'— 
HemanSj  *  Christian  Art,* 

The  restorations  have  not  only  brought  to  light  more  valuable 
remains  of  the  temple  than  were  expected,  but,  bN^hind  the  church, 
those  of  a  hall  of  the  fourth  century  which  had  an  open  colonnade 
on  three  sides,  and  belonged  to  the  SUUvo  Annonae — one  of  the  Loggte 
dei  Merecmti  of  ancient  Rome  ;  also  the  original  Diaconiat  believed 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric. 

In  a  line  with  the  church,  under  the  nearest  comer  of  Via  dei 
Gerchi,  the  remains  of  the  Ara  Maxima  Herculis  (the  oldest  altar 
in  Rome)  were  discovered  during  the  reign  of  Sixtus  lY. ,  but  have 
been  totally  destroyed. 

Close  to  the  church  stood  the  palace  of  Pope  Gelasius  II.  (1118). 

Opposite  the  church  is  an  exquisitely  proportioned  fountain, 
erected  by  Clement  XI.  (G.  F.  Albani),  c.  1718,  from  designs  of 
Carlo  Bizzaccheri  (now  scraped  and  modernised),  and  beyond  it 
the  graceful  round  temple  which  has  so  long  been  familiarly  called 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  but  rightly  supposed  by  Canina  to  have  been 
that  of  Mater  Matuta,  Goddess  of  Dawn  (see  ante).  The  temple  was 
rebuilt  by  Camillus  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  but  the  existing  edifice 
probably  dates  from  the  second  century.  It  is  very  small,  the 
circumference  of  the  peristyle  being  only  156  feet,  and  that  of  the 
cella  26  feet — the  height  of  the  surrounding  Corinthian  columns 
(originally  twenty  in  number)  32  feet.  This  temple  was  first  dedi- 
cated as  a  church  under  the  name  of  S.  Stefano  delle  Carrozze ;  it 
now  bears  the  name  of  S.  Maria  del  fik>le.  The  overhanging  tiled 
roof  replaces  an  entablature  like  that  on  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  at 
Tivoli,  and  a  niarble-tiled  cupola.  The  temple  rests  on  the  old 
republican  base,  or  podium. 

This,  therefore,  is  not  the  Temple  of  Vesta  (which  was  situated 
in  the  Forum)  of  which  Horace  wrote : — 

*  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  monnmeuta  regis 

Templaqne  Vestae. '—Carm.  L  2. 

*  C'est  auprte  de  la  Bonehe-de-V6rit^,  devant  le  petit  temple  de  Vesta,  que 
la  Justice  romaine  execute  un  meurtrier  snr  cent    Quand  J'arrivai  snr  la 

Slace,  on  n'y  guillotlnait  personne ;  mals  six  cuislni^res,  dont  une  aussi 
elle  que  Junon,  dansaient  la  tarantelle  an  son  d'nn  tambour  de  basque. 
Kalheurensement  elles  divintoent  ma  quality  d'^tranger,  et  elles  se  mirent  k 
polker  centre  la  meauTe.'—AbotU. 

This  spot,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome  in  the  sixties, 
has  been  more  ruthlessly  dealt  with  tjian  almppt  an^  other.    A 
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new  road  lined  with  the  popular  false  rockwork  leads  past  the 
temple  to  a  hideous  bridge,  and  beyond  the  river  rise  card-board 
box-like  buildings — utterly  abominable.  The  prospects ,  where  every 
turn  was  formerly  a  poem  and  picture,  backed  by  huge  gas-works 
and  lined  by  modem  quays,  are  now  revolting. 

Close  to  this — ^and  overhanging  what  was  till  recently  a  little 
hollow  lane — stands  the  g^y  little  Temple  of  Fortuna,  commonly 
called  Fortuna  Vurilis,  built  originally  by  Servius  Tullius,  but 
rebuilt  during  the  republic ;  and  if  the  existing  building  is  really 
republican,  it  is  the  most  perfect  pre-Augustan  temple  remaining 
in  Some.  It  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  travertine,  surrounded  by 
Ionic  pilasters  in  the  style  of  construction  which  Vitruvius  stigma- 
tises under  the  name  of  pseudo-peripteral,  but  with  a  pro-style 
portico  with  engaged  columns  along  the  sides,  28  feet  high,  coated 
once  with  hard  stucco,  and  supporting  a  fragmentary  entablature 
adorned  with  figures  of  children,  oxen,  candelabra,  &c.  When 
freed  from  the  squalid  houses  and  mediaeval  additions  which 
partly  still  surround  it,  this  little  temple  will  prove  to  be  most 
attractive.  The  Roman  matrons  had  a  great  regard  for  this  god- 
dess, who  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  concealing  any 
personal  imperfections  from  the  eyes  of  men.  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  this  temple  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  but  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  S.  Maiy  of  Egypt.  Its  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  in  872,  when  it  was  first  converted  into  a  church. 

Hard  by,  facing  it,  stands  a  picturesque  house,  laden  with  rich 
but  incongruous  sculpture,  at  one  time  called  'The  House  of 
Pilate,'^  but  now  wrongly  known  as  the  House  of  Bienii.  Chiefly 
built  with  fragments  of  early  buildings  and  bas-reliefs,  it  is  a 
carious  example  of  a  mediaeval  appreciation  of  antiquities  and  an 
individual  desire  to  preserve  them.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
long  inscription  over  a  doorway,  which  was  fancied  to  correspond 
with  the  bombastic  epithets  assumed  by  *  The  Last  of  the  Tribunes ' 
in  his  pompous  letter  of  August  1, 1347,  when,  in  his  semi-insanity, 
he  summoned  Kings  and  Smperors  to  appear  before  his  judgment- 
seat.    The  inscription  closes : — 

*  Primus  de  primls  magnns  Nicolaus  ab  imis 
Erexit  pAtmm  decus  ob  renovare  suorum. 
Stat  patris  Crescens  matrisqae  Theodora  nomen. 
Hoc  culmen  claraiu  caro  de  pis^uore  gessit, 
Davidi  tribuit  que  pater  exhibuit.' 

It  is  believed,  from  the  inscription,  that  the  house  was  fortified 
by  Nicola,  son  of  Crescentius  and  Theodora,  who  gave  it  to  David, 
his  son  ;  and  that  the  Crescentius  alluded  to  was  son  of  the  famous 
patrician  who  headed  the  populace  against  the  Emperor,  Otho  III.' 
It  is,  however,  known  that  Rienzi  was  not  bom  in  (neither  did  he 

*■  It  waa  thus  named  and  mied  in  the  passion-plays  enacted  in  this  quarter. 
The  Locanda  della  Giafla  in  the  Via  delUi  Bocca  della  Yeritii  recalls  the 
'  House  of  Caiaphas.' 

*  The  tomb  of  Cresconzio  is  at  8.  Aleesio  ;  that  of  his  brother  Landolfo  at 
S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Kara. 
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adorn)  this  house,  but  in  a  narrow  street  between  S.  Tommaso 
and  the  river,  in  the  Rione  alia  Begola,  where  his  father,  Lorenzo 
Gabrini,  kept  an  inn,  and  his  mother,  Maddalena,  gained  her  bread 
as  a  washer- woman  and  watercarrier.  Near  the  iMck  of  this  house 
was  the  ancient  river-gate  in  the  Servian-wall  (which  descended 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  river)  called  Porta  Flumentana.^ 

Here  is  the  approach,  by  an  ugly  modem  suspension-bridge,  to 
the  only  remnant  of  the  Ponte  Eotta  On '  this  site  was  the  Pons 
Aemilius,  began  180  B.C.  by  M.  Aemilins  Lepidns  and  MarGas 
Fnlvins  NobiUor,  finished  by  P.  Scipio  Africanus  and  L.  Mnmmias, 
the  censors,  in  b.  C.  142.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Pons  Lapidens, 
as  being  then  the  only  stone  bridge  in  Rome.^  From  it  the  martyr 
brothers  Simplicius  and  Fanstinns  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
nnder  Diocletian.  Hence  also  was  thrown  into  the  river  the  body 
of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalns.  The  bridge  has  been  three  times 
rebuilt  by  different  Popes,  but  two  of  its  arches  were  finally 
carried  away  in  an  innndation  of  1598.  The  recent  remains,  which 
only  dated  &om  the  time  of  Jnlins  III. ,  on  which  the  two  districts 
of  the  Monti  and  Trastevere  long  held  their  tarbolent  meetings, 
were  highly  pictaresqne,  and  were  painted  by  every  artist  in  Rome: 
they  were  wantonly  destroyed — ^with  the  exception  of  a  single 
arch — in  1887.  They  had  been  repaired  with  blocks  from  the 
Coliseum  in  1557. 

This  bridge  commanded  exquisite  views  of  the  Isola  Tiberina 
and  its  bridges,  and  from  it,  also,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta 
was  seen  to  great  advantage,  with  the  ancient  quay  of  the  Tiber — 
the  Kok^  dicHi  of  Plutarch.  Both  these  beautiful  views  have  been 
utterly  ruined.  Artists  may  now  (1903)  also  regret  the  loss  of  the 
old  custom-house  and  tobacco  factory  on  the  quay  opposite  the 
Marmorata,  just  below. 

Just  beyond  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  on  the  left  bank,  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  of  the  Circus  Mazimns  can  be  seen.  Its  course  has 
been  traced  through  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Coelian, 
and  it  excels  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  perfection  of  masonry. 

Part  of  the  ancient  road,  paven  with  selce,  or  lava,  which  led  to 
the  Pons  Aemilius,  may  be  seen  near  the  house  of  Crescentius.  In 
the  river  near  this  the  favourite  fish  lupa  used  to  be  caught  abund- 
antly in  ancient  times,  inter  duos  pontes. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  a  little  lower  down,  near  the  Marmorata, 
until  they  were  wantonly  blown  up  in  1877,  might  be  seen  at  low 
water  some  massive  fragments  of  masonry,  remains,  it  was  then 
believed,  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  earliest  bridge  in  Rome,^  built 
by  Ancus  Martins  (639  B.C.),  on  which  Horatius  Codes  and  his  two 
companions  *•  kept  the  bridge '  against  the  Etruscan  army  of  Lars 
Porsena,  till— 


1  Cicero,  Ad  Att.  vii.  8  ;  Livy,  xxxv.  19,  21. 
«  Pint.  Num.  9. 

f  Arohaeologists  to-day  think  that  the  remains  may,  with  more  likelihood, 
be  those  of  a  bridge  bnilt  by  the  Emperor  Probns,  e.  288  A.  n. 
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'  Back  darted  Spnrlns  Lartius  ; 

Hermlnlns  darted  back : 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
Bnt  when  they  turned  their  faces. 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatins  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  migfhty  wreck 

Lay  rig'ht  athwart  the  stream  : 
And  a  long*  shout  of  triumph 

Bose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  hlg-hest  tnrret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  tonm.'—Macatday's  *  Lays.* 

That  bridge  owed  the  name  'Sublicius'  to  the  wooden  beams 
used  in  its  construction,  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  cut  it  away. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  again  by  Antoninas  Pius,  each  time 
of  beams,  but  resting  upon  stone  piers,  of  which  the  recent  remains 
may  have  been  fragments,  the  rest  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  in  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  (800). 

On  the  Trastevere  (or  further)  bank,  between  these  two  bridges, 
half  hidden  in  shrubs  and  ivy  (but  worth  examination  in  a  boat), 
were  two  gigantic  Heads  oflaonSf  to  which  in  ancient  times  chains 
were  fastened,  and  drawn  across  the  river  to  prevent  hostile  vessels 
from  passing.  The  lions  have  been  replaced  in  the  modern  masonry, 
but  are  stripped  of  all  their  former  charm  and  dignity. 

Near  the  before-described  house  of  Grescenzio  we  enter  the  Via 
S.  CHoraimi  Deeollato,  decorated  with  numerous  heads  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  charger,  let  into  the  walls  over  the  doors  of  the 
houses.  The  'Confraternity  della  Misericordia  di  S.  Giovanni 
Decollate,*  founded  in  1488,  devoted  themselves  to  criminals  con- 
demned to  death.  They  visited  them  in  prison,  accompanied  them 
to  execution,  received  their  bodies,  and  offered  masses  for  their 
souls  in  their  little  chapel.  Michelangelo  was  a  member  of  this 
Confraternity.  Vasari  gives  the  highest  praise  to  two  pictures  of 
Francesco  Salviati  in  the  church  of  S.  G-iovanni  Deeollato,  '  before 
which  all  Rome  stood  stiU  in  admiration,' — representing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  left  is  the  Hoepital  of  S.  Galla,  commemorating  the  pious 
foundation  by  a  Roman  matron  in  the  time  of  John  I.  (523-526), 
who  attained  such  celebrity  that  she  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  mass  by  the  prayer — 

*  Almlf^hty  and  merciful  God,  who  didst  adorn  the  blessed  Galla  with  the 
virtue  of  a  wonderful  love  towards  Thy  poor  ;  grint  us,  through  her  merits 
and  prayers,  to  practise  works  of  love,  and  to  obtain  Thy  mercy,  through  the 
Lord,  Ac.    Amen.' 

On,  or  very  near  this  site,  stood  the  Porta  Oannentalis,  which, 
with  the  temple  beside  it,  commemorated  Carmenta,  the  supposed 
mother  of  Evander,  a  Sabine  prophetess,  who  is  made  by  Ovid  to 
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predict  the  future  grandeur  of  Rome.^    Garmenta  was  especially 

invoked  by  women  in  childbirth.    All  leather  objects  were  rigidly 

excluded  from  her  temple.    The  Porta  Carmentalis  ^  was  reached 

from  the  Forum  by  the  Vicus  Jugarius.     It  was  by  this  route  that 

the  Fabii  went  forth  to  meet  their  doom  in  the  valley  of  the 

Cremera,  by  Veii.    The  Porta  had  two  gates — one  for  those  who 

entered,  the  other  for  those  who  left  it,  so  that  in  each  case  the 

passenger  passed  through  the  *  Janus/  as  it  was  called,  upon  his 

right.    After  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii,  the  road  by  which  they 

left  the  city  was  avoided,  and  the  Janus  Carmentalis  on  the  right 

was  closed,  and  called  Porta  Sceletata. 

'  Cnrmentis  portae  dextro  est  vLi  proxinm  Jano, 
Ire  per  banc  noli,  qnisquis  es  ;  omeu  habet.' 

—Ovidf  Fast.  ii.  201. 

We  now  reach  (left  recessed)  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolo  in  Careere, 
with  nave  and  aisles  of  nine  bays  with  cipoUino  and  granite  columns. 
It  has  a  mean  facade,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Aldobrandini  family,  and  is  only  interesting  as  occupying  the  site 
of  the  three  Temples  of  Juno  Bospita,  Spes,  and  another,  perhaps 
of  Apollo  Medions,^  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Forum  Olitorium,  or  vegetable  market.  The  vaults  beneath  the 
church  contain  the  massive  substructions  of  these  temples  and 
fragments  of  their  columns.  They  can  be  entered  from  the  rear 
of  the  church  on  paying  a  trifle  to  the  custodian. 

The  central  temple  is  believed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Piety,  built 

by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  duumvir,  in  165  B.C.  (though  Pliny  says 

that  this  temple  was  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  theatre 

of  Marcellus),  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  father,  a  consul  of 

the  same  name,  on  the  day  of  his  defeating  the  forces  of  Antiochus 

the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  Thermopylae.    Others  endeavour  to 

identify  it  with  the  temple  built  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 

prisons,  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of  the  story,  called  the  '  Oaritas 

Romana' — of  a  woman  condemned  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison 

being  nourished  by  the  milk  of  her  own  daughter.    Pliny  and 

Valerius  Maximus  tell  the  story  as  of  a  mother  ;  Festus  speaks  of 

a  father.*    Art  and  poetry  have  always  followed  the  latter  legend. 

A  cell  is,  of  course,  shown,  by  torchlight,  as  the  scene  of  this 

touching  incident. 

'  There  is  a  dnnofeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  g&zQ  on  ?    Nothing.    Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight— 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  fall  and  plain— 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young'  and  fitir, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar— but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck  and  bosom  white  and  bare  ? 


i 


1  Fasti,  i.  616. 

*  Carmen  algniflee  a  spell  as  well  as  a  chant  or  song. 

s  See  Livy,  xl.  61,  where  this  temple  is  mentioned  as  *post  Spei  ad  Tiberim'* 
See  Burn,  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  and  C.  Huelsen,  Forma  Urbis. 

*  Plin.  B.  N.  vil.  86 ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4-7  ;  Festus,  p.  600. 
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.  Bat  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  ^ift :— it  is  her  sire,- 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.    No,  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  ctream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river  ;  from  that  gentle  side 

Drink,  drink,  and  live,  old  nuinl    Heaven's  realm  holds  no 
snch  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  parity ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  iu  this 
Beverse  of  her  decree  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds :— Oh,  holiest  nurse  I 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  oar  freed  souls  rejoin  the  nniverse.' 

—ChUde  Harold. 

A  memorial  of  a  prison,  but  not  necessarily  of  this  story,  is  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  church — S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  temples  were  utilised  as  prisons  in  Byzantine  days 
(A.D.  550).  The  pedestal  of  a  statue  was  found  in  the  tiny  piazza 
in  front  of  the  church  in  1808,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  that 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Acilius  Grlabrio  mentioned  by  Livy. 

A  wide  opening  out  of  the  street  near  this,  with  a  pretty  foun- 
tain, is  called  the  Piassa  Moutaiiara,  and  is  one  of  the  places  where 
country  people  collect  and  wait  for  hire.  The  adjacent  Theatre  of 
MarceUns  increases  its  attractions  for  the  artist. 

*  Le  dimanche  est  le  jonr  oii  les  paysans  arrivent  k  Borne.  Cenx  qui  cher- 
chent  I'emploi  de  leurs  bras  viennent  se  loner  anx  marchands  de  campagne, 
c'eet-k-dire  anx  fermiers.  Cenx  qui  sont  loato  et  qni  travaillent  hors  de 
mors  viennent  jbire  lenrs  affaires  et  renoaveler  leurs  provisions.  lis  entrent 
en  ville  an  petit  jour,  aprte  avoir  march^  nne  bonne  partie  de  la  nuit, 
Chaqne  &mille  am^ne  nn  ftne,  qui  porte  le  bagage.  Hommes,  femmes,  et 
enfants,  poassant  lenr  ftne  devant  enx,  s'^tablissent  dans  nn  coin  de  la  place 
Famtee,  on  de  la  place  Montanara.  Les  boatlqnes  voisines  restent  onvertes 
joaqa'k  midi,  par  un  privil^e  special.  On  va,  on  vient,  on  achate,  on 
8'accronpit  dans  les  coins  pour  compter  les  pitees  de  cnivre.  C!ependant  les 
&ne8  se  reposent  snr  leurs  qnatre  pieds  au  hord  des  fontaines.  Les  femmes, 
vfttnes  d'un  corset  en  cairasse,  d'nn  tablier  rouge,  et  d'nne  veste  rayte,  en- 
cadrent  lenr  figure  hftl^  dans  one  draperie  de  linge  trte  blanc.  Elles  sont 
toutes  k  peindre  sans  exception ;  qoand  ce  n'est  pas  pour  la  beauts  de  leurs 
traits,  c'est  pour  ^Ugance  naive  de  lenrs  attitudes.  Les  hommes  ont  le  long 
manteaa  bleu  de  del  et  le  cbapeau  pointn ;  lit-dessons  lenrs  habits  de  travail 
font  morveille,  quoique  rouMis  par  le  temps  et  coulenr  de  perdrix.  Le 
coBtume  n'est  pas  anlforme ;  on  voit  pins  d'an  manteau  amadou  rapito6  de 
bleu  vif  on  de  rouge  garance.  Le  chapean  de  paille  abonde  en  6t6.  La 
chaussnre  est  trte  capricfeuse ;  Soulier,  botte  et  sandale  foulent  successive- 
ment  le  pav6.  Les  d^chanss^  trouvent  ici  prte  de  gi^indes  et  profondes 
boutiqaes  oh  Ton  vend  des  marchandises  d'occasion.  II  y  a  des  souliers  de 
tout  enir  et  de  tout  &ge  dans  ces  tr^eors  de  la  chanssure :  on  y  trouverait  des 
ootbumes  de  Tan  600  de  la  r^publlque  en  cherchant  bien.  Je  viens  de  voir 
an  naavre  diable  qui  esaayait  une  paire  de  bottes  k  revers.  SUes  vont  k  ses 
jambee  oomme  une  plume  k  roreiUe  d'nn  pore,  et  c'est  plalsir  de  voir  la 
grimace  qu'il  fait  ehaque  fois  qu*il  pose  le  pled  k  terre.  Mais  le  marchand  le 
lortUSe  par  de  bonnes  paroles ;  "  Ne  crains  rien,"  Ini  dit-fl,  "  tu  souffriras 
pendant  cinq  on  six  jours,  et  puis  tu  n'y  penseras  plus."    Un  autre  marchand 
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d^bite  des  clous  k  la  llvre  ;  le  chaland  les  enfonce  lai-mdme  dans  ses  semellea ; 
il  y  a  des  bancs  od  hoe.  Le  lonor  des  innrs,  cinq  on  six  chaises  de  paille  ser- 
vent  de  bontiqae  k  autant  de  barbiers  en  plein  vent.  II  en  eottte  nn  son  ponr 
abattre  un  barbe  de  huit  jours.  Le  patient,  barbouU16  de  mtvon,  regarde  le 
ciel  d'uQ  ceil  r^ign^ ;  le  barbier  lui  tire  le  nez,  lui  met  les  doi^rts  dans  la 
bouche,  s'interrompt  pour  ai^fuiser  le  rasoir  sur  ud  cuir  attach^  an  dossier  de 
la  chaise,  ou  ponr  ^corner  une  galette  noire  qui  pend  an  mur.  Cependant 
reparation  est  faite  en  nn  tour  de  main  ;  le  ras^  se  Ihye  et  sa  place  est  prise. 
II  pourrait  aller  se  laver  k  la  fontaine,  mais  il  trouve  plus  simple  de  s'essnyer 
du  revers  de  sa  manche. 

'Les  ^crivains  publics  alternent  avec  les  barbiers.  On  leur  apporte  les 
lettres  qu'on  a  reQues ;  ils  les  Usent  et  font  la  r^ponse  :  total,  trois  sous.  Dhs 
q^n'un  piysan  s'approche  do  la  table  pour  dieter  quelque  chose,  cinq  ou  six 
curleux  se  r^uulssent  olHcieusement  autour  de  lui  pour  mieux  entendre.  II 
J  a  une  certaine  bonhomie  dans  cette  indiscretion.  Chacun  place  son  mot, 
chacnn  donne  un  conseil :  *'  Tu  devrais  dire  ceci."— "Non  ;  dis  plutdt  cela.'* 
— "Laissez-la  parler,"  crie  un  troisi^me,  "  il  salt  mieux  que  Tons  ce  qu'il  Tent 
falre  6crire." *-r About, ' Rome  ConUmporaine* 

Under  a  little  inn — Albergo  della  Catena— remains  of  a  Temple 
of  Apollo  (?)  have  been  discovered. 

An  opening  on  the  left  discloses  the  bold  curve  of  the  blackened 
Theatre  of  Marcellus.  This  noble  edifice  was  projected  by  Julius 
Caesar,  but  he  probably  made  little  progress  with  it.  It  was 
actually  erected  by  Augustus  (possibly  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Theatre  of  Metellus,  149  B.C.),  and  dedicated  (c.  13  B.C.)  in  memory 
of  the  young  nephew  (son  of  his  sister  Octavia)  whom  he  married 
to  his  daughter  Julia,  and  intended  as  his  successor,  but  who  was 
cut  off  by  au  early  death.  Suffering  in  the  fire  of  XituSf  it  was  re- 
built by  Domitian.  The  theatre  was  capable  of  containing  15,000  (?) 
spectators,  and  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  arcading ;  but  the 
uppermost  has  disappeared,  while  the  lower  is  very  imperfect. 
Still  it  is  a  grand  remnant,  and  rises  magnificently  above  the 
squalid  houses  which  surround  it.  The  proportions  of  its  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns  served  as  models  to  Palladio.  It  can  now  be 
inspected  on  payment  of  1  lira,  having  been  declared  a  national 
monument.    [Entrance  in  Via  Teatro.] 

From  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth  century  this  theatre  remained  the 
fortress  of  the  family  of  Pierleoni,  the  rivals  of  the  Frangipani,  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  ;  their  name  is  commemorated  by  the  neigh- 
bouring street,  Pia  Porta  Leone.^  The  constant  warfare  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  their  neighbours  did  much  to  destroy  the 
building,  whose  interior  became  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  form- 
ing a  mound,  upon  which  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (1526)  built  the 
Palazzo  SavelU,  of  which  the  entrance,  flanked  by  the  two  armorial 
bears  of  the  family,  may  be  seen  in  the  street  (Via  Savelli)  which, 
still  populated  with  Hebrews,  leads  to  the  Ponte  Qnattro  Capi. 

1  The  Pierleoni  were  of  immediate  Jewish  extraction,  their  ancestors 
having  embraced  the  Christian  faith  under  Benedict  IX.  This  Pope  died  in 
1128,  and  his  sarcophagus  still  remains  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Paolo,  inscribed, 
"  May  Peter  and  Paul,  to  whom  you  were  so  faithful,  protect  you,  Peter,  son 
of  Leo,  and  welcome  your  soul  into  the  glory  of  heaven."  The  grandson  of 
this  convert  became  the  anti-Pope  Anacletus  II.  The  inscription  and  bust 
of  the  last  of  the  family,  Lucrezia,  exist  in  the  Church  of  S.  3faria  delUi 
Consolazione. 
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*An  dix-8eptl6me  si^cle,  les  Savlelli  exergalent  encore  une  jurisdiction 
f^odale.  Lear  tribunal,  aussi  r^g^uli^rement  constitu^  que  pas  un,  s'appelait 
Corte  Sayella.i  lis  avaient  le  droit  d'arracher  tons  les  ans  un  criminel  k  la 
peine  de  mort :  droit  de  grr&ce,  droit  r^grailen  reconnn  par  la  monarchic 
absolue  des  papes.  Les  femmes  de  cette  illnstre  limille  ne  sortaient  point  de 
lenrs  palais  sinon  dans  un  carrosse  bien  ferm6.  Les  Orsini  et  les  Golonna  se 
vantaient  que,  pendant  les  si&cles,  aucun  traits  de  paix  n'avait  &tA  conclu 
entre  les  princes  clir^tiens,  dans  lequel  ils  n*eassent  6t6  nominatiyement 
compris.' — About. 

The  palace  afterwards  passed  from  the  Savelli  to  the  family  of 
Orsini-Gravlna,  who  descend  from  a  senator  of  A.D,  1200.  The 
princes  Orsini  and  Colonna,  in  their  quality  as  attendants  on  the 
Fapal  throne  {jprinci^i  assUterUi  al  aoglio)^  take  precedence  of  all 
other  Roman  nobles.  But  the  Pierleoni-Savelli-Orsini  palace  has 
again  (1903)  changed  hands. 

'  Nicoloyins  will  remember  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  in  which  the  Sayelli 
jCamily  built  a  palace.  My  house  is  half  of  it.  It  has  stood  empty  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  because  the  driye  into  the  courtyard  (the  interior  of  the 
ancient  theatre)  rises  like  the  slope  of  a  mountain  upon  the  heaps  of  rubbish  ; 
although  the  road  has  been  cut  in  a  zig-zag,  it  is  still  a  break-neck  affair. 
There  is  another  entrance  from  the  Piazza  Montanara,  whence  a  flight  of 
seyenty-three  steps  leads  up  to  the  same  storey  I  haye  mentioned ;  the  en- 
trance-hall of  which  is  on  a  leyel  with  the  top  of  the  carriage-way  through 
the  courtyard.  The  apartments  in  which  we  shall  liye  are  those  oyer  the 
colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars,  forming  the  third  storey  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
and  some,  on  a  leyel  with  them,  which  haye  been  built  out  like  wings  on  the 
rubbish  of  the  ruins.  These  enclose  a  little  quadrangular  garden,  which  is 
indeed  yery  small,  only  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  scarcely  so 
broad,  but  so  delightful  I  It  contains  three  fountains— an  abundance  of 
flowers :  there  are  orange-trees  on  the  wall  between  the  windows,  and  jessa- 
mine under  them.  We  mean  to  plant  a  yine  besides.  From  this  storey,  yon 
ascend  forty  steps,  or  more,  higher,  where  I  mean  to  haye  my  own  study,  and 
there  are  most  cheerful  little  rooms,  from  which  you  haye  a  prospect  of  the 
whole  country  beyond  the  Tiber,  Monte  Mario  and  S.  Peter's,  and  can  see  oyer 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  indeed  almost  as  £ir  as  the  Ayentine.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  possible  besides  to  erect  a  loggia  upon  the  roof  (for  which  I  sliall 
saye  money  from  other  things),  that  we  may  haye  a  yiew  oyer  the  Capitol, 
Forum,  Palatine,  Coliseum,  and  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  city.'— iiri0&uAr*« 
Letten. 

Following  the  wall  of  the  theatre  down  a  narrow  street,  formerly 
lined  with  marble  slabs  for  the  fish-market,  we  arrive  at  the  pic- 
turesque group  of  ruins  of  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  erected  by 
Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister  (the  unhappy  wife  of  Antony), 
close  to  the  theatre  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  her  son.^ 
The  exact  form  of  the  building  is  known  from  the  Pianta  Capito- 
lina  as  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  double  arcade  of  270 
columns,  enclosing  in  its  ample  area  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and 
Juno  Begina,  built  by  the  Greek  architects,  Batrachos  and  Sauros.^ 

With  regard  to  these  temples,  Pliny  narrates  a  fajot  which  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  the  Madonna  of  S.  Maria  Nuova.^    The  porters 

^  Beatrice  and  Lncrezia  Cenci  were  Imprisoned  in  the  Cort«  Savella,  and 
led  thence  to  execution. 

3  Suet.  Aug.  29 ;  Ovid,  Art.  1.  09  and  iii.  391. 

s  See  the  account  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuorl  le  Mur<i. 

4  See  Chap.  lY.,  and  Pliny,  Hiit,  ifoL  xxxvi.  4. 
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having  carelessly  carried  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  the  wrong 
temples,  it  was  imagined  that  they  had  done  so  from  divine 
inspiration.  The  people  would  not  venture  to  remove  them,  so  that 
the  statues  always  remained  in  the  wrong  temples,  though  their 
accessories  were  utterly  unsuitable. 

The  Porticns  of  Octavia,  built  by  Augustus,  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Porticus  Metelli,  built  by  A.  Gaecilius  Metellus,  after  his 
triumph  over  Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  in  146  B.C.  Temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  existed  also  in  this  earlier  porticus,  one  of 
them  being  the  first  temple  built  of  marble  in  Rome.  Before  these 
temples  Metellus  placed  the  famous  group  of  twenty-five  bronze 
statues,  which  he  had  brought  from  Greece,  executed  by  Lysippus 
for  Alexander  the  great,  representing  that  conqueror  himself  and 
twenty-four  officers  of  his  troop  who  had  fallen  at  the  Granicus. 

The  existing  fragment  of  the  porticus  is  the  entrance.  The 
building  had  suffered  from  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
was  restored,  probably  after  another  fire,  by  Sepfcimius  Severus,  and 
of  this  later  time  is  the  large  brick  arch  on  one  side  of  the  ruin. 
Much  of  the  remains,  however,  relates  to  a  fifth-century  restoration. 

'  It  was  in  this  Porticus  of  Octavia  that  Titus  and  Vespasian  celebrated 
their  trinmph  over  Israel  with  festive  pomp  and  splendour.  Amono-  the 
Jewish  spectators  stood  the  historian  Flavins  Josephus,  who  was  one  of  the 
followers  and  flatterers  of  Titus  .  .  .  and  to  this  base  Jewish  courtier  we  owe 
a  description  of  the  triumph.* — GregoroviuSy  *  Wanderjahre  in  Italien* 

Within  the  porticus  stands  the  Church  of  8.  Angelo  in  Pescheria 
(entered  from  the  street  behind).  Here  Cola  Rienzi  at  midnight — 
May  20,  1347 — summoned  all  good  citizens  to  a  meeting  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  '  the  Good  Estate '  ;  here  he  kept  the  vigil  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  hence  he  went  forth,  bareheaded,  accompanied 
by  the  papal  legate,  and  attended  by  a  vast  multitude,  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  called  upon  the  populace  to  ratify  the  Good 
Estate. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  causes  which  most  incited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Rienzi  against  the  assumption  and  pride  of  the  Roman 
families  was  the  fact  of  their  painting  their  arms  on  the  ancient 
Roman  buildings^  and  thus  appropriating  them  to  their  own  glory. 
Remains  of  coats  of  arms  thus  painted  may  be  seen  on  the  front 
wall  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Capitol  he  caused  the  figure  of  Giordano  Orsini  to  be  painted 
upside  down.  It  was  also  on  this  very  wall  that  Rienzi  painted  one 
of  his  allegorical  pictures.  In  this  painting  kings  and  men  of  the 
people  were  seen  burning  in  a  furnace,  with  a  woman  half-con- 
sumed, who  personified  Rome — and  on  the  right  was  a  church, 
whence  issued  a  white-robed  angel,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked 
sword,  while  with  the  other  he  plucked  the  woman  from  the  flames. 
On  the  church  tower  were  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  crying  to  the  angel, 
*  Aquilo,  aquilo,  snc'curri  a  V  albergatrice  nostra  * — and  beyoiid  this 
were  represented  falcons  (typical  of  the  Roman  barons)  falling  from 
heaven  into  %h»  flames,  and  a  white  dove  bearing  a  wreath  of  olive, 
which  it  gave  to  a  little  bird  (Rienzi),  which  was  chased  by  the 
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falcons  (Orsini  and  Colonna).    Beneath  was  inscribed,  '  I  see  the 
time  of  great  justice  ;  do  thou  await  that  time.' 

*  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribuue'H  name, 
From  her  ten  thouflaud  tyrants  turn  to  theo, 
Redciemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame— 
The  friend  of  Petrirch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi  !  last  of  Komans  !    while  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf 
£Fen  for  thy  tomb  a  gfarland  let  It  be— 
The  Forum's  champion  and  the  people's  chief— 

Her  new-born  Numa  thou— with  reign,  alAs !  too  briel' 

—Childe  Harold. 

Through  the  brick  arch  of  the  portico  we  used  (till  1888)  to 
enter  the  ancient  Pescheria,  or  fish-market,  with  its  multitude  of 
white  marble  fish-slabs.  It  was  a  most  striking  scene — the  dark, 
many-storied  houses  almost  meeting  overhead  and  framing  a  narrow 
strip  of  deep  blue  sky — below,  the  bright  groups  of  figures  and  rich 
colourings  of  hanging  cloths  and  drapery.  That  this  historic  and 
picturesque  scene  should  not  have  been  spared  in  the  recent  de- 
struction of  Rome  is  not  surprising  after  occurrences  previously 
described. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  streets  to  the  north-west  of  the  Porticus 
of  Octavia,  it  was  expected  that  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Mnsarum  and  the  surrounding  Porticus  Philippi  would  be 
discovered,  but  little  more  than  fragments  of  walls  was  found. 

*  Who  that  has  ever  been  to  Rome  does  not  remember  Roman  streets  of  an 
evening,  when  the  day's  work  is  done  ?  They  are  all  alive  in  a  serene  and 
homelike  fashion.  The  old  town  tells  its  story.  Low  arches  cluster  with  life 
<^-a  life  humble  and  stately,  though  rtgrs  hang  from  the  citliens  and  the 
windows.  You  realise  it  as  you  pass  them— their  temples  are  in  ruins«  their 
rule  is  over— their  colonies  have  revolted  long  centuries  ago.  Their  gates 
and  their  columns  have  fallen  like  the  trees  of  a  forest,  cut  down  by  an 
invading  civilisation.*— ift«s  Thackeray. 


Here  we  are  in  the  centre  of  what  was  the  Jews'  quarter — the 
famous  and  infamous  Ohetto,  most,  but  not  all,  of  which  has  been 
swept  away  under  the  modem  *  improvements '  of  1885-88. 

The  name  is  by  some  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  chat,  broken, 
destroyed,  shaven,  cut  down,  cast  off,  abandoned  (see  the  Hebrew 
in  Isaiah  xiv.  12.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  25,  27 ;  Zech.  xi.  10-14,  Ac.) ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonably  the  short  for  Borghetto,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Borgo.  The  first  Jewish  slaves,  though  by  no 
means  the  first  Jewish  settlers  here,  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  after  he  had  taken  Jerusalem  and  forcibly 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  But  for  a  century  after  this,  except 
for  one  or  two  brief,  but  serious,  crises,  they  lived  in  Rome  in 
wealth  and  honour,  their  princes  Herod  and  Agrippa  being  re- 
ceived with  royal  distinction,  and  finding  a  home  in  the  Palace 
of  the  early  Caesars.  Berenice  (or  Veronica)r  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa,  presided  as  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Titus,  who 
would  willingly  have  made  her  empress  of  Rome.  The  chief  Jewish 
settlement  in  imperial  times  was  in  the  Trastevere ;  but  when  S. 
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Peter  was  at  Rome  (if  the  church  tiudition  be  true),  he  dwelt^  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine.  Julius  and 
Augustas  Caesar  treated  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  even  made 
gifts  to  their  Temple ;  but  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula  they  already 
met  with  ill-treatment — the  latter  being  especially  irritated  against 
them  as  the  only  nation  which  refused  to  yield  him  divine  honours, 
and  because  they  had  successfully  resisted  the  placing  of  his  statue  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  not  meddled  with 
in  Rome  until  ill-feeling  became  acute  between  them  and  their  un- 
orthodox kindred,  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then,  the 
early  Christians,  resulting  in  conflicts  which  brought  the  magistrates 
on  the  scene.  On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  thousands 
of  Jewish  slaves  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  were  employed  on  the 
building  of  the  Coliseum.  At  the  same  time  Vespasian,  while 
allowing  the  Hebrews  in  Rome  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
obliged  them  to  pay  the  tax  of  two  drachmae,  formerly  paid  into 
the  Temple  Treasury,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus — and  this  humiliating 
custom  was  till  lately  represented  in  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Camera  Capitolina. 

Under  Domitian  the  Jews,  owing  to  seditions,  were  banished 
from  the  city  to  the  valley  of  Egeria  (Coelian),  where  they  lived  in 
a  state  of  outlawry,  which  is  described  by  Juvepal,^  occupying 
themselves  with  soothsaying,  love-charms,  magic  potions,  and  mys- 
terious cures.'    The  Christian  Jews  were  treated  no  less  harshly. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Popes,  the  Jews  at  Rome  enjoyed 
considerable  liberty,  and  the  anti-Pope,  Anacletus  II.  (ob.  1138) 
was  even  the  grandson  of  a  baptized  Jew,  whose  family  (Pierleoni) 
came  to  bear  a  leading  part  in  Rome  as  one  of  the  patrician  houses. 
The  clemency  with  which  the  Jews  were  occasionally  treated  was, 
however,  due  to  their  skill  as  physicians  ;  and  long  after  their  per> 
secutions  had  begun  (as  late  as  Martin  V.,  1417-31),  the  physician 
of  the  Vatican  was  usually  a  iTew.  With  Innocent  III.  began  a 
special  segregation  and  the  compulsory  wearing  of  a  badge.  The 
first  really  bitter  Papal  enemy  of  the  Jews  was  Eugenius  IV. 
(Gabriele  Condolmiere,  1431-39),  who  forbade  Christians  to  trade, 
to  eat,  or  to  dwell  with  them,  and  prohibited  them  from  wiJking  in 
the  streets,  from  building  new  s3magogues,  or  from  occupying  any 
public  post.  Paul  II.  (1468)  increased  their  humiliation  by  com- 
pelling them  to  run  races  during  the  Carnival,  as  the  horses  ran, 
amidst  the  hoots  of  the  populace.  This  cruel  custom  continued  for 
two  hundred  years.  Sprenger*s  '  Roma  Nuova,'  of  1667,  mentions 
that  '  the  asses  ran  first,  then  the  Jews — naked,  with  only  a  band 
round  their  loins  —  then  the  buffaloes,  then  the  Barbary  horses.' 
It  was  Clement  IX.  (Bospigliosi),  in  1668,  who  first  permitted  the 
Jews  to  commute  it  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  by  paying  for  the  horses. 

'  On  the  first  Saturday  in  Carnival,  i(  was  the  custom  for  the  heads  ol  the 
Jews  in  Rome  to  appear  as  a  deputation  before  the  Conservators  in  the 
Capitol.    Throwing  themselves  upon  their  knees,  they  offered  a  nosegay  and 

»  Sat,  ill.  *  Sat.  xvi. 
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twenty  Bcndi,  witb  the  request  that  this  might  he  employed  to  ornsment  the 
balcony  in  which  the  Roman  Senate  sat  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  In  like 
manner  they  went  to  the  senator,  and,  after  the  ancient  cnstom,  implored 
permission  to  remain  in  Rome.  The  senator  placed  his  foot  upon  their  fore- 
heads, ordered  them  to  stand  up,  and  replied  in  the  aceostomed  formnla^ 
that  Jews  were  not  adopted  in  Rome,  but  allowed  from  compassion  to  remain 
there.  This  humiliation  has  now  disappeared,  but  the  Jews  still  go  to  the 
Capitol  on  the  first  Saturday  of  Carniyal,  to  offer  their  homage  and  tribute 
for  the  pcUlii  of  the  horses,  which  they  iiaye  to  provide,  in  memory  that  now 
the^horses  amuse  the  people  in  their  stet^.'—GrrsgoromuBf  *  Wanderjahre.* 

On  September  9,  1553,  the  feast  of  the  New  Year,  all  Talmndic 
literature  was  confiscated  and  publicly  burned.  Originally,  the 
Jews  congregated  in  Trastevere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Cecilia, 
bat  after  the  twelfth  century  pushed  across  the  island  to  their 
present  locality.  They  were  there  first  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  Ghetto  by  the  fanatical  Dominican  Pope,  Paul  lY.  (Gio.  Pietro 
Caraffa,  1555-59),  and  commanded  never  to  appear  outside  it, 
unless  the  men  were  in  yellow  hats  or  the  women  in  yellow  veils. 
*  For,*  says  the  Bull  *  Cum  nimis ' — 

'  It  is  most  absurd  and  unsuitable  that  the  Jews,  whose  crime  has  plunged 
them  into  everlasting  slavery,  under  the  plea  that  Christian  magnanimity 
allows  them,  should  presume  to  dwell  and  mix  with  Christians,  not  bearing 
any  mark  of  distinction,  and  should  have  Christian  servants,  yea,  even  buy 
houses.' 

The  Ohetto,  or  Yicus  Judaeorum,  as  it  was  at  first  caUed,  was 
shut  in  by  walls  which  reached  from  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  to 
the  Piazza  del  Pianto,  or  *  Place  of  Weeping,'  whose  name  bears 
witness  to  the  grief  of  the  people  on  the  25th  July  1556,  when  they 
were  first  forced  into  their  prison-house,  and  henceforward  sub- 
jected to  every  possible  vexation. 

'  Those  Jews  who  were  shut  up  in  the  Ghetto  were  placed  in  possession  of 
the  dwellings  of  others.  The  houses  In  that  quarter  were  the  property  of 
Romans,  and  some  of  them  were  inhabited  by  families  of  consideration,  such 
as  the  Boccapadnli.  When  these  removed,  they  remained  the  proprietors 
and  the  Jews  only  tenants.  But  as  they  were  to  live  for  ever  in  these  streets, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  perpetual  lease  to  defend  them 
against  a  twofold  danger— negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  announce 
to  his  Jewish  tenant  when  his  possession  expired,  or  bankruptcy  if  the  owner 
raised  his  rent.  Thus  originated  a  law  which  established  that  the  Romans 
should  remain  in  possession  of  the  dwellings  let  to  the  Jews,  but  that  the  latter 
should  hold  the  houses  in  fee-farm ;  that  is,  the  expiration  of  the  conti-act 
cannot  be  announced  to  a  Jewish  tenant,  and  so  long  as  he  pays  the  lawful 
rent,  the  rent  can  never  be  raised  ;  the  Jew  at  the  same  time  may  alter  or 
enlarge  his  house  as  he  chooses.  This  still  existing  privilege  is  called  the 
Jus  Gftzzasra.  By  virtue  of  it  a  Jew  is  in  hereditary  possession  of  the  lease, 
and  can  sell  it  to  his  relations  or  others,  and  to  the  present  day  it  is  a  costly 
fortune  to  be  in  possession  of  a  Jus  Gazzaga,  or  an  hereditary  lease.  Highly 
extolled  is  the  Jewish  maiden  who  brings  her  bridegroom  such  a  dowry. 
Through  this  salutary  law  the  Jew  became  possessed  of  a  home,  which  to 
some  extent  he  may  call  his  own.' — OregoroviiM. 

The  Jews  were  better  treated  by  S^xtus  Y.,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  '  the  family  from  whom  Christ  came,'  and  he  allowed 
them  to  practise  many  kinds  of  trades,  and  to  have  intercourse 
with  Christians,  and  to  build  houses,  libraries,  and  synagogues; 
Tjut  his  mild  laws  were  all  repealed  by  Clement  YIII.  (Aldo- 
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brandini,  1592-1605),  and  under  Clement  XI.  (1721)  and  Innocent 
XIII.  all  trade  was  forbidden  them,  except  that  in  old  clothes, 
rags,  and  iron,  *  stracci  ferracci'  To  these  Benedict  XIV.  (Lam- 
bertini)  added  trade  in  drapery,  with  which  they  are  still  largely 
occupied. 

Under  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompi^ni,  1572-85)  the  Jews  were 
forced  to  hear  a  sermon  every  week  in  the  church,  first  of  8.  Bene- 
detto alia  Kegola,  then  in  8.  Angelo  in  Pescheria ;  and  on  every 
Sabbath  police-agents  were  sent  into  the  Ghetto  to  drive  men, 
women,  and  children  into  the  church  with  scourges,  and  to  lash 
them  while  there  if  they  appeared  to  be  inattentive. 

*  Now  was  eome  about  Holy  Cross  Day,  and  now  must  my  lord  preach  his 
first  sermon  to  the  Jews ;  as  it  was  of  old  cared  for  in  the  merdinl  bowels 
of  the  Church,  that,  so  to  speak,  a  crumb  at  least  from  her  conspicuous  table 
here  in  Bome  should  be,  though  but  once  yearly,  cast  to  the  &mishing  dogs, 
nuder-trampled  and  bespitten-upon  beneath  the  feet  of  the  guests ;  and  a 
moving  sight  in  truth  this,  of  so  many  of  the  besotted,  blind,  restive,  and 
ready-to-perish  Hebrews !  now  maternally  brought— nay  (for  He  saith,  "  Com- 
pel them  to  come  in  "),  haled,  as  it  were,  by  the  head  and  hair,  and  against 
their  obstinate  hearts,  to  partake  of  the  heavenly  grace.  .  .  .*—Diary'by  the 
Bishop's  Secretary,  1600. 

'  Though  what  the  Jews  really  said,  on  thus  being  driven  to  church,  was 
rather  to  this  effect  :— 

*  Groan  all  tosrether  now,  whee-hee-hee  1 
It's  a- work,  it's  a- work,  ah,  woe  is  me  1 
It  began,  when  a  herd  of  us,  picked  and  placed. 
Were  spurred  through  the  Corso,  stripped  to  the  waist ; 
Jew- brutes  with  sweat  and  blood  well  spent 
To  usher  in  worthily  Christian  Lent. 

It  grew  when  the  hangman  entered  our  bounds, 

Yelled,  pricked  us  out  to  his  church  like  hounds. 

Itgot  to  a  pitch  when  the  hand  indeed 

Which  gutted  my  purse  would  throttle  my  creed. 

And  it  overflows  when,  to  even  the  odd. 

Men  I  helped  to  their  sins  help  me  to  their  God.* 

—R.  Brotoning,  *Holy  Cross  Day.' 

This  custom  of  compelling  Jews  to  listen  to  Christian  sermons 
was  renewed  by  Leo  XII.  (1823),  and  was  pnly  abolished  in  the 
early  years  of  Pius  IX.^  The  walls  of  the  Ghetto  also  remained, 
and  its  gates  were  closed  at  night  until  the  reign  of  the  same  Pope, 
who  removed  the  limits  of  the  Ghetto,  and  revoked  all  the  oppres- 
sive laws  against  the  Jews.  The  humane  feeling  with  which  he 
regarded  this  hitherto  oppressed  race  is  said  to  have  been  first 
evinced  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  placing  a  liberal  alms  in  the 
hands  of  a  beggar,  one  of  his  attendants  interposed,  saying,  *  It  is 
a  Jew ! '  and  the  Pope  replied,  *  What  does  that  matter  ?  It  is  a 
man.'  In  later  years,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  renewed  their  vexations,  and  they  dtdy  threw  stones  at  his 
funeral  cort^e. 

Opposite  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto,  near  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  a 
converted  (?)  Jew  erected  a  stiU  existing  church,  with  a  painting  of 

i  It  was  Michelangelo  Ca6tani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta,  who,  in  1848,  obtained 
from  Pius  IX.  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  forced  to  hear  sermons. 
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tbe  Crucifixion  on  its  outside  wall  (npon  which  every  Jew  matt 
look  as  he  came  out  of  the  Ghetto),  and  andemeath  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  of  Hebrew  and  Latin  from  Isaiah  Izv.  2 :  *  All  day 
long  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  to  a  disobedieht  and  gain- 
saying people.'  The  lower  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  especially  the 
Fiumara,  which  was  nearest  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  were  annually 
overflowed  during  the  spring  rains  and  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows,  which  was  productive  of  great  misery  and  distress.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this,  and  of  the  teeming  population  crowded  into  narrow 
alleys,  the  mortality  was  less  here  during  the  cholera  and  small- 
pox than  in  any  other  part  of  Rome— a  freedom  from  disease  which 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  whitewashing 
their  dwellings  at  every  festival  and  cleansing  their  meat.  There 
was  no  Jewish  hospital,  and  if  the  Jews  went  to  an  ordinary 
hospital,  they  had  to  submit  to  a  crucifix  being  hung  over  their 
beds.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  centre  of  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment should  have  become  the  Portions  of  Octavia,  whence  Vespasian 
and  Titus  started  to  celebrate  their  triumph  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  and  there  in  the  narrow  alleys  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  may  be  seen  carved  on  the  house  walls,  a  yet  living 
symbol  of  their  religion. 

Everything  might  be  obtained  in  the  Ghetto :  precious  stones, 
lace,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  rich  embroidery  from  Algiers  and  Con- 
stantinople, striped  stuffs  from  Spain — but  all  was  concealed  and 
under  cover.  *  Cosa  cercate  7 '  the  Jew  shopkeepers  hissed  at  you 
as  you  threaded  their  narrow  alleys,  and  tried  to  entice  you  in  to 
bargain  with  them.  The  same  article  was  often  passed  on  by  a 
mutual  arrangement  from  shop  to  shop,  and  met  you  wherever 
you  went.  On  Friday  evening  all  shops  were  shut,  and  bread  was 
baked  for  the  Sabbath ;  all  merchandise  was  removed,  and  the  men 
went  to  the  synagogue ;  and  wished  each  other  *  a  good  Sabbath ' 
on  their  return.^ 

In  the  Piazza  della  Scuola  are  five  schools  under  one  roof — gli 
tcucli  degli  ebrei — the  Scuola  del  Tempio,  Catilana,  Castigliana, 
Siciliana,  and  the  Scuola  Nuova,  which  show  that  the  Roman 
Ghetto  was  divided  into  five  districts  or  parishes,  each  of  which 
represented  a  particular  race,  according  to  the  prevailing  nationality 
of  the  Jews,  whose  fathers  have  been  either  Roman-Jewish  from 
ancient  times,  or  have  been  drawn  hither  from  Spain  and  Sicily ; 
the  Temple  district  was  said  to  assert  its  descent  from  the  Jews  of 
Titus.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the  chief  synagogue,  richly  adorned 
with  sculpture  and  gilding.'  On  the  external  frieze  are  represented 
in  stucco  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  David's  harp,  and  Miriam's 
timbrel.  The  interior  is  highly  picturesque  and  quaint,  and  is 
hung  with  curious  tapestries  on  f  estas.  The  frieze  which  surrounds 
it  represents  the  temple  of  Solomon  with  all  its  sacred  vessels.    A 

1  See  Dr.  Philip's  article  on  The  Jews  in  Romej  also  Ettore  Natali,  II  Ghetto 
di  Eoma,  1887. 

'  A  new  and  jbr  more  tpacions  syruLgoguie  has  (1903)  lately  been  erected 
nearly  in  i!ront  of  the  Forticns  of  Octavia. 
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round  window  in  the  north  wall,  divided  into  twelve  panes  of 
coloured  glass,  is  symbolical  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL  *To 
the  west  is  the  round  choir,  a  wooden  desk  for  singers  and  pre- 
centors. Opposite,  in  the  eastern  wall,  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with 
projecting  staves  (as  if  for  the  carrying  of  the  ark)  resting  on 
Corinthian  columns.  It  is  covered  by  a  curtain,  on  which  texts 
and  various  devices  of  roses  and  tasteful  arabesques  in  the  style  of 
Solomon's  temple  are  embroidered  in  gold.  The  seven-branched 
candlestick  crowns  the  whole.  In  this  Holy  of  Holies  lies  the 
sealed  Pentateuch,  a  large  parchment  roll.  This  is  borne  in  pro- 
cession through  the  hall  and  exhibited  from  the  desk  towards  all 
the  points  of  the  compass,  whereat  the  Jews  raise  their  arms  and 
utter  a  cry.* 

'  On  entering^  the  Ghetto,  we  see  Israel  before  its  tents,  in  fnll  restless 
labour  and  activity.  The  people  sit  in  their  doorways,  or  outside  in  the 
streets,  which  receive  hardly  more  light  than  the  damp  and  gloomy  cham- 
bers, and  grab  amid  their  old  trampery,  or  patch  and  sew  diligently.  It  is 
inexpressible  what  a  chaos  of  shreds  and  patches  (called  cenei  in  Itolian)  is 
here  accnmnlated.  The  whole  world  seems  to  be  lying  about  in  countless 
rags  and  scraps,  as  Jewish  plunder.  The  fragments  lie  in  heaps  before  the 
doors,  they  are  of  every  kind  and  colour— gold  fringes,  scraps  of  silk  brocade, 
bits  of  velvet,  red  patches,  blue  patches,  orange,  yellow,  black  and  white, 
torn,  old,  slashed  and  tattered  pieces,  large  and  small.  I  never  saw  such 
varied  rubbish.  The  Jews  might  mend  up  all  creation  with  it,  and  patch 
the  whole  world  as  gaily  as  harlequin's  coat.  There  they  sit  and  grub  in 
their  sea  of  rags,  as  though  seeking  for  treasures,  at  least  for  a  lost  gold 
brocade.  For  they  are  as~good  antiquarians  as  any  of  those  in  Rome  who 
grovel  amongst  the  ruins  to  bring  to  light  the  stump  of  a  column,  a  fragment 
of  relief,  an  ancient  inscription,  a  coin,  or  such  matters.  Each  Hebrew 
Winckelmann  in  the  Ghetto  lays  out  his  rags  for  sale  with  a  certain  pride, 
as  does  the  dealer  in  marble  fragments.  The  latter  boasts  a  piece  of  giallo- 
antico— the  Jew  can  match  it  with  an  excellent  fragment  of  yellow  silk ; 
porphyry  here  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  dark  red  damask,  verde-antioo  by 
a  handsome  patch  of  ancient  green  velvet  And  there  is  neither  jasper,  nor 
alabaster,  black  marble  or  white,  or  parti-coloured,  which  the  Ghetto  anti- 

Suarian  is  not  able  to  match.  The  histonr  of  every  fashion  from  Herod  the 
^reat  to  the  invention  of  paletots,  and  of  every  mode  of  the  highest  as  well 
as  of  the  lower  classes  may  be  collected  from  these  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  really  historical,  and  may  once  have  adorned  the  persons  of  Bomnlns, 
Scipio,  Africanus,  Hannibal,  Cornelia,  Augustus,  Charlemagne,  Pericles, 
Cleopatra,  Barbarossa,  Gregory  YIL,  Ck)lumbus,  and  so  forth. 

'  Here  sit  the  daughters  of  Zion  on  these  heaps,  and  sew  all  that  is  capable 
of  being  sewn.  Great  is  their  boasted  skill  in  all  works  of  mending,  darning, 
and  fine-drawing,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  most  formidable  rent  in  any 
old  drapery  or  garment  whatsoever  becomes  invisible  under  the  hands  of 
these  Arachnes.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Fiumara,  the  street  lying  lowest  and 
nearest  to  the  river,  and  in  the  street  comers  (one  of  which  is  called  Argn- 
mille,  i.e.f  of  unleavened  bread),  that  this  business  is  carried  on.  I  have 
often  seen  with  a  feeling  of  pain  the  pale,  stooping,  starving  figures,  labori- 
ously plying  the  needle— men  as  well  as  women,  girls  and  children.  Misery 
stares  forth  from  the  tangled  hair,  and  complains  silently  in  the  yellow-brown 
£ices,  and  no  beauty  of  feature  recalls  the  countenance  of  Bachel,  Leah,  or 
niriam— only  sometimes  a  glance  from  a  deep-sunk,  piercing  black  eye,  that 
looks  up  from  its  needle  and  rags,  and  seems  to  say—"  From  the  daughter  of 
Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed — she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and 
princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary !  She  weepeth 
sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks ;  among  all  her  lovers  she 
hath  none  to  comfort  her :  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her, 
they  are  become  her  enemies.    Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of 
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affliction,  and  beoanae  of  great  Bervitade :  she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen, 
she  flndeth  no  rest :  all  her  persecators  overtook  her  between  the  straits. 
Bow  hath  the  Lord  corered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  clond  in  His 
angrer  I "  '^Qregorovius,  *  Wanderjahre,*^ 

Opposite  what  was  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Ghetto  is  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto,  formerly  S.  Salvatore  in  Cacaberis 
(S.  Saviour  amongst  the  kettle-makers),  which  changed  its  name 
when  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  an  adjoining  wall  shed  tears  on 
beholding  a  terrible  murder  committed  at  its  feet. 

The  narrow  street,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Pescheria, 
emerges  upon  the  small  square  called  Piaua  Giudea.  In  the 
houses  on  the  right  may  be  seen  some  columns  and  part  of  an 
architrave,  being  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus, 
erected  by  0.  Cornelius  Balbus  (b.c.  12),  a  general  who  triumphed 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Garamantes, 
a  people  of  Africa.  It  was  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  and  though  very  much  smaller,  was  capable  of  con- 
taining as  many  as  7700  spectators.  The  rough  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  at  the  head  of  the  Capitol  steps,  were  found  here  in 
1556.  Beneath  the  theatre  were  Crypt  a,  or  underground  porticoes 
or  colonnades,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  in  1888.  Velleius 
says  that  a  Tiber  flood  compelled  those  who  were  invited  to  witness 
the  original  opening  of  the  theatre,  to  arrive  in  boats.  The  marble 
for  the  fountain  in  the  piazza  was  plundered  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

To  the  left,  still  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  ex- 
tending aloDg  one  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Scuole,  is  the  gloomy 
Palazzo  Cenci,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Cenci  family  (now 
represented  by  Count  Cenci  Bolognetti),  and  the  scene  of  many 
terrible  crimes  and  tragedies  which  stain  its  annals.  It  has 
recently  undergone  rehabilitation,  but  some  of  the  painted  timber 
ceilings  have  been  preserved  Notice  the  grim  Medusa's  head 
above  the  entrance. 

*  The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent ;  and,  thougfh  in  part  modernised, 
there  yet  remains  a  vast  and  gfloomy  pile  of  fendal  architecture  in  the  same 
state  as  during:  the  dreadful  scenes  which  it  once  witnessed.  The  palace  is 
situated  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Rome,  near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  upper  windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of  Mount  Palatine,  half 
hidden  under  the  profuse  underonrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in  one  part 
of  the  p.'ilace  8npi>orted  by  columns,  and  adorned  with  antique  friezes  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  built  up,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  with  balcony  over 
balcony  of  open  work.  One  of  the  s^tes  of  the  palace,  formed  of  immense 
stones,  and  leadingf  through  a  p-issag'e  dark  and  lofty,  and  opening-  into 
fifloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me  particularly.' — SJielley'8  Pr^ace  to 
*TheCenei: 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  is  the  tiny  abandoned  church 
of  S.  TommaBO  del  Cenci,  formerly  (when  Rienzi  lived  near  it) 
S.  Tommaso  in  Capite  Molarum.  It  was  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio, 
Bishop  of  Sabina ;  granted  by  Julius  II.  to  Rocco  Cenci ; — and 
rebuilt  in  1575  by  the  wicked  Count,  whose  story  and  that  of  his 

1  The  description  of  the  half-destroyed  Ghetto  has  been  left  in  this  volume, 
as  giving  an  interest  to  the  still  unused  site. 
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unhappy  family  have  been  the  snbjeot  of  a  thousand  romances. 
Only  very  recent  discoveries  have  stripped  the  terrible  facts  of  the 
veil  in  which  fiction  and  poetry  had  shrouded  thenx.^ 

In  1556  a  certain  Monsignor  Cristoforo  Gencl  became  treaeurer-greneral  of 
the  Apostolic  Chamber.  He  was  not  a  priest,  but  a  clerk  (ehierico\  that  is,  he 
was  not  able  to  say  mass  nor  bound  to  celibacy,  though  he  possessed  those 
inferior  Orders  without  which  no  one  could  aspire  to  a  lucrative  olfice  at  the 
Apostolic  Court.  He  held  the  benefice  of  S.  Tommaao,  near  the  Cenci  palace, 
where  he  lived  in  concubinage  with  a  married  woman  named  Beatrice  Arias, 
by  whom,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  he  had  become  the  father  of 
a  son— Francesco.  After  the  death  of  Beatrice's  husband,  Monsignor  Cenci 
legitimatised  his  son  and  died  in  1562,  having  married  Beatrice  on  his  death- 
bed^ providing  her  with  a  handsome  income,  begging  her  to  live  JumeiU  $ 
ccuUf  and  leaving  Francesco  heir  of  his  great  riches. 

Francesco,  born  illegitimate  in  1549,  evinced  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition 
from  childhood.  At  eleven  years  old  he  was  tried  before  a  criminal  court  for 
having  beaten  *  usque  ad  sangruinem '  one  Quintilio  de  Vetralla.  At  fourteen, 
he  was  again  in  trouble  about  a  child  of  which  he  had  become  the  father. 
In  1563,  he  became  the  brutal  and  violent  husband  of  Ersilia,  daughter  of 
Valerie  di  Santa  Croce,  who  had  a  dowry  of  5000  crowns  from  her  uncle, 
Prospero  di  Santa  Croce.  During  her  wretched  married  life,  which  lasted 
twenty-one  vears,  she  gave  birth  to  twelve  children,  of  whom  five  died  in 
infancy.  Of  her  five  unhappy  sons,  Giacomo  died  on  a  scaffold,  Sept.  10, 
1599 ;  Cristoforo  was  murdered  by  one  Paolo  Buono  Corso,  his  rival  in  a  love 
affair ;  Bocco  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1595  by  an  illegitimate  son  of  Orsini, 
Count  of  Pitigllano  ;  Bernardo,  always  delicate,  died  a  natural  death  in  1627  ; 
Paolo,  also  always  sickly  from  childhood,  died,  probably  of  consumption,  in 
1600.  Of  the  two  daughters,  the  elder,  Antonina,  born  in  1573,  was  married, 
with  a  dowry  of  20,000  crowns,  to  Lucio  Savelli,  of  the  great  Boman  family, 
and  died  early,  without  children. 

The  birth  of  the  younger  daughter,  Beatrice,  is  recorded  in  the  register  of 
SS.  Lorenzo  e  Damaso  :  '  On  Feb.  12, 1577,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Francesco 
Cenci  and  his  wife  Ersilia,  of  the  parish  of  S.  Tommaso  deit^enci.'  *  Accounts 
which  still  exist  show  that  Beatrice  kept  her  father's  house  till  1593,  in  which 
year  Francesco  Cenci  married  again  with  Lucrezia  Petroni,  widow  of  a  man 
named  Yelli,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters,  to  each  of  whom  her  second 
husband  gave  a  dowry. 

Still  existing  records  prove  that  soon  after  his  first  marriage  the  crimes  of 
Francesco  Cenci  were  such  that  he  was  imprisoned  permanently  in  his  own 
house.  From  this  imprisonment  he  was  relieved  in  1572,  and  was  banished 
from  the  Papal  States,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000  crowns  if  found  within  them. 
Yet  in  February  of  the  following  year  Cardinal  Caraffa  obtained  his  pardcm 
from  the  Pope,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return.  In  1586  he  made  a  will, 
providing  for  all  his  family  except  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  disinherited.  In 
1590  his  fortunes  were  attacked  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  offices, 
whom  his  father,  Monsignor  Cenci,  was  proved  to  have  defrauded ;  but,  on 
payment  of  25,000  crowns  (in  addition  to  30,000  already  paid  with  the  same 
object),  he  was  absolved  from  all  further  public  debt,  and  he  was  legitimatised 
by  the  Pope,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 

The  domestic  cruelties  of  Francesco  Cenci  seemed  only  to  increase  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Ersilia  in  1584.  His  mistress.  Maria  Pelli  of  Spoleto— 
'  La  bella  Spoletina  '—brought  an  action  against  him  in  1593  for  his  extreme 
cruelty.  On  April  10, 1593,  his  man-servant,  Angelo  Belloni,  also  appeared 
against  him  for  his  excessive  violence  in  beating  him  and  shutting  him  up 
naked  for  two  days.  On  April  25, 1594,  one  Attilio  Angelini  appeared  against 
Count  Cenci  for  the  injuries  received  by  his  brother-in-law,  nearly  killed  by 
his  violence.  On  March  9, 1594,  also,  Cenci  was  summoned  before  the  criminal 
magistrate  for  cruelty  and  unnatural  crimes.  The  accusations  were  of  the 
utmost  enormity,  but  tn  that  venal  age  a  pardon  was  secured  for  100,000 

1  See  Pranceaeo  Cenci  e  la  sua  Famigliat  by  Bertolotti.    Firenze,  1877. 
*  Therefore  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  over  twenty-one. 
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Ofowiifl— the  acensezB  l)ebigr  pnt  to  the  torture,  bnt  adhering  to  their  story : 
the  acensed,  being  noble,  escaping  altogether. 

Meantime  the  character  of  Francesco  Cenci's  sons  did  not  stand  mneh 
higher  than  that  of  the  father.  Whilst  Count  Cenci  was  In  prison  in  16M 
his  eldest  son  Giacomo  married  without  his  consent,  and  was  accused  of 
embezzling  money  which  belonged  to  his  fisther.  Cristoforo,  the  second  son, 
was  constantly  before  the  criminal  courts.  The  third  son,  Kocco,  was  even 
worse,  and  after  being  fined  5000  crowns  and  exiled  for  his  crimes,  made  his 
way  back  to  rob  his  father's  house  of  various  valuables,  for  which  he  was 
tried  on  March  19,  1594.  In  this  robbery  Monsignore  Mario  Guerra  (often 
described  as  a  lover  of  Beatrice)  was  the  accomplice  of  Kocco,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Count  Cenci  were  examined  as  witnesses  against  him. 

In  the  night  of  September  9, 1598,  Count  Francesco  was  murdered  by  two 
hired  assassins  in  his  desolate  castle  of  Petrella,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  part  of  the  autumn.  One  of  the  murderers  held  a  nail  over  the  eye 
of  his  victim,  whilst  the  other  hammered  it  into  his  head.  The  body  was 
then  thrown  from  a  window  upon  the  branches  of  a  withered  tree,  fn  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  and  that  his  brain  had  been 
pierced  by  accident.  The  whole  family  immediately  left  Petrella,  Giacomo, 
Bernardo,  and  Paolo  returning  to  Rome  and  going  into  mourning  for  their 
father.  Giacomo  at  this  time  offered  a  magnificent  altar-cloth  (as  an  ex. 
piatory  offering  ?)  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto  near  the  Cenci 
palace.  Meantime  the  Government  put  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assassins.  One  of  these,  Olymplo  Calvetti,  was  killed  (May  17,  1599)  at 
Oantilice,  near  Petrelhi,  by  Marco  TuUio  and  C!esjure  Busone,  acting,  as 
documents  prove,  by  the  order  of  Monsignoroi  Mario  Guerra,  already  sus- 
pected  of  complicity  in  the  murder,  who  hoped  thus  to  destroy  the  evidence 
against  himself.  The  other  assassin,  Marzio  Catalano,  was  taken  by  the 
exertions  of  one  Gaspare  Gulzza,  and  a  curious  petition  (dated  1601)  exists 
by  which  Gulzza  claimed  a  reward  from  the  Pope  for  this  service,  by  which 
'the  other  accomplices  and  their  confessions  were  secured,  and  «o  many 
thousands  of  crowns  brought  into  the  papal  treasury.*  In  fact,  the  confession 
of  Catalano  led  to  the  arrest,  on  December  10,  1598,  of  Lucrezia,  Giacomo 
Bernardo,  and  Beatrice  Cenci.  The  speech  still  exists  by  which  Prospero 
Farinaccio,  the  advocate  of  Beatrice,  allowing  her  complicity  in  the  crime 
set  forward  as  her  defence  the  terrible  excuse  which  was  given  to  her  by  the 
conduct  of  her  father,  already  well  known  as  a  monster  of  lawless  cruelty 
and  profligacy.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  make  wills  In  prison  and 
the  curious  will  of  Beatrice  can  still  be  read,  by  which  she  bequeathed  100 
erowns  for  her  burial  in  8.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  3000  crowns  for  building  the 
wall  which  supports  the  road  up  to  the  church,  and  1750  to  other  chinches 
and  for  the  saying  of  masses  for  her  soul :  she  also  left  legacies  to  the  three 
daughters  of  her  step-mother,  Lucrezia.  The  fearful  story  usually  told  of 
the  tortures  by  which  the  last  confession  of  Beatrice  was  extorted  has,  doubt- 
less, been  exaggerated ;  but  sympathy  will  always  follow  one  who  sinned 
nnder  the  most  terible  of  provocations,  and  whose  cruel  death  was  due  to  the 
avarice  of  Clement  VIII.  for  the  riches  which  the  Church  acquired  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  Cenci  property. 

'  He  who  cursed  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  laughed  for  joy  when  two  of 
them  were  murdered,  rebuilt  the  little  church  Just  opposite,  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  them,  but  neither  he  nor  they  were  laid  there.'—  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Piazza  Giudea,  and  turning  left  from 
Via  Pescheria  down  a  narrow  alley,  which  is  always  noisy  with 
Jewish  traffic,  we  reach  the  Piazza  delle  Tartarughe,  so  called 
from  the  tortoises  which  form  part  of  the  adornments  of  its  lovely 
little  fountain— designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  four  figures 
of  boys  being  by  Taddeo  Landini— a  Florentine  who  died  too 
young. 

At  this  point  we  leave  the  site  of  the  Ghetto,  though  we  remain 
still  on  that  of  the  spacious  Portions  of  Octavia. 
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Forming  one  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Tartarughe  is  the  Palazzo 
Costaguti  (1590 :  Carlo  Lombardo),  celebrated  for  its  six  splendid 
ceilings  by  great  artists,  viz. : — 

1.  Albani.    HercnleB  wounding:  the  Centaur  Nessus. 

2.  Domenichino.    Apollo  in  his  car,  Time  discovering  Truth,  dkc— much 

injured. 
S.  Cfuercino.    Binaldo  and  Armida  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons. 

4.  Cav.  <r  Arpino.    Juno  nursing'  Hercules,  Venus  and  Cupids. 

5.  Lanfraruio.    Justice  and  Peace. 

6.  Romanelli.    Arion  saved  by  the  Dolphin. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square  is  the  entrance,  marked  by  a  shield 
within  a  wreath,  of  a  neglected  palace  which  possesses  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  mediaeval  courtyards  in  the  city,  with  two  tiers 
of  arches. 

On  the  same  line,  at  the  end  ot  the  street,  is  the  gloomy  bnt 
interesting  Palazzo  Mattei,  built  by  Carlo  Maderno  (1615)  for  Duke 
Asdrubale  Mattei,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius.  The 
small  courtyard  of  this  palace  is  worth  examining,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Rome,  being  quite  encrusted  (as  well  as  the 
staircase)  with  ancient  bas-reliefs,  busts,  and  other  sculptures.  It 
contained  a  gallery  of  pictures  which  have  been  dispersed.  The 
rooms  have  frescoes  by  PomeranciOf  Lanfrwnco^  Pietro  da  Cortona^ 
Domenichino,  and  Albani,  The  stucco  decorations  of  the  ball-room 
are  of  great  beauty.  A  little  terrace,  laden  with  sculptures,  where 
a  fountain  is  overhung  by  arcades  of  banksia  roses,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  the  city. 

The  posts  and  rings  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  near  the  Mattei 
Palace  are  curious  relics  of  the  time  when  the  powerful  Mattei  family 
had  the  right  of  drawing  chains  across  the  streets  during  the  Papal 
Conclaves,  and  of  occupying  the  bridges  of  San  Sisto  and  Quattro 
Capi,  with  the  intervening  region  of  the  Ghetto. 

Behind  Palazzo  Mattei,  facing  the  Via  delle  Botteghe  Oscure, 

is  the  vast  Palazzo  Ca^tani,   built    by  Ammanati   for  Cardinal 

Alessandro  Mattei,  but,  being:  forfeited  to  the  Church  after  his 

death  (for  cardinals  have  only  lately  been  allowed  to  make  wills, 

on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  Propaganda),  was  afterwards  sold,  and 

became  the  property  of  the  learned  Don  Michelangelo  Caetani 

(Duke  of  Sermoneta),  whose  family — one  of  the  most  distinguished 

in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome — ^has  given  eight  cardinals  and 

two    Popes  to  the  Church,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was 

Boniface  VIII. 

*  Lo  principe  de'  nuovi  farisel.' 

—DanUy  I^femOt  zzvii. 

The  Caetani  claim  descent  from  Anatolius,  created  Count  of  Caeta 
by  Pope  Gregory  II.  in  720.  Among  the  historic  relics  preserved  in 
the  palace  is  the  sword  of  Cesare  Borgia. 

fi-"  Close  opposite  to  the  Palazzo  Mattei  is  the  Church  of  S.  Caterina 
del  Funari,  rebuilt  by  Giacomo  della  Porta  in  1564,  adjoining  a 
convent  of  Augustinian  nuns.  The  streets  in  this  quarter  are 
interesting  as  bearing  witness  in  their  names  to  the  existence  of 
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the  Gircas  Flaminins  (221  B.C.),  the  ciious  of  the  plebfl,  which  once 
occupied  all  the  ground  near  this.  The  Via  dalle  Bottegha  Oscare 
commemorates  dark  shops  which  in  mediaeval  times  occupied  one 
side  of  the  circns,  as  they  do  now  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellns : 
the  Via  del  Fnnari  (the  ropemakers'  row),  who  took  advantage  for 
their  work  of  the  light  and  open  space  which  the  area  of  the  mined 
building  afforded.  Remains  of  the  circus  existed  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  until  Lud.  Mattel  uprooted  them  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  Palazzo  Paganica,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mattel  palace. 

*  This  district  was  so  mnch  given  tip  to  the  lime  burners  who  destroyed  the 
mins  of  ancient  Borne  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Lime-pit  (calcarario).  The  extent  of  the  area  covered  by  this  desigpnation 
can  be  determined  by  the  site  of  the  churches  of  S.  Nicola  in  Calcaria  retro 
Cesarinos,  now  S.  Nicola  ai  Cesarini,  SS.  Qnaranta  de  Calcarario,  now  S. 
Francesco  delle  Stimmate,  and  8.  Lncia  de  Calcarario,  now  8.  Lncia  del 
Ginnasi :  there  was  also  a  sprinsr  named  II  Calcarario  in  the  Fiazsa  del  Olmo.* 
—Landanit  *  The  DeHruUion  c/ Rome.* 

Near  this,  turning  up  second  street  to  left,  we  pass  into  the 
Piusa  di  CampitelU,  containing  the  superb  Church  of  S.  Mazia  in 
Campltelli,  built  by  Carlo  Rinaldi  for  Alexander  VII.  in  1659,  upon 
the  site  of  an  ancient  oratory.  This  was  erected  by  S.  GaUa  in  the 
time  of  John  I.  (523-6),  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  who  one  day 
miraculously  appeared  imploring  her  charity,  while  in  company 
with  the  twelve  poor  women  to  whom  she  was  daily  in  the  habit 
of  giving  alms.  The  oratory  of  S.  Galla  became  called  S.  Maria  in 
Portico,  from  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Octavia,  a  name  which 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  present  church.  A  likeness  of  the 
mendicant  Virgin,  as  she  appeared  to  S.  Galla,  in  gold  outline  on  a 
sapphire,  is  now  enshrined  in  gold  and  lapis-lazuli  over  the  high 
altar,  and  is  supposed  to  protect  Rome  from  contagious  diseases. 
The  altar  in  2nd  chapel  (L.)  in  1759  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal 
York.  The  2nd  chapel  (R.)  has  a  picture  of  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Luca  Oiordano  :  in  the  first  chapel  (L.)  is  the  tomb 
of  Prince  Altieri,  inscribed  <  Umbra,'  and  that  of  his  wife.  Donna 
Laura  di  Carpegna,  inscribed  '  Nihil ' ;  they  rest  on  lions  of  rosso- 
antico.  In  the  S.  transept  is  the  fine  tomb  by  Pettrich  of  Cardinal 
Pacca  (1844),  who  lived  in  the  Palazzo  Pacca,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square,  and  was  the  faithful  friend  of  Pius  VII.  in  his  exile. 
The  bas-relief  on  the  tomb,  of  S.  Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel,  is  in 
allusion  to  the  deliverance  from  the  French  captivity.  The  much- 
venerated  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones,  was 
carried  off  from  this  church  by  Paul  II.,  an  indefatigable  collector, 
to  his  private  museum  in  the  Palazzo  Veneziano,  which  he  had 
built  with  materials  taken  from  the  Coliseum.  The  name  CampitelU 
is  possibly  derivable  from  Campus  metelli. 

In  the  street  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Piazza,  leading  into  the  Via  del 
Ara-Coeli,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Falauo  Margana,  where 
Ignatius  Loyola  stayed  when  he  came  to  Rome.  Near  it  a  richly 
sculptured  gateway  is  made  of  the  fragments  of  a  third  century 
cornice. 

Opening  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Piazza,  on  the  left  is  the  Via 
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Tor  di  Speech!,  a  name  which  possibly  commemorates  the  legend  of 
Virgil  as  a  necromancer,  and  of  his  magic  tower  lined  with  mirrors, 
in  which  all  the  secrets  of  the  citj  were  reflected  and  brought  to 
light.  Plato  is  related  similarly  to  have  erected  such  a  tower  in 
Athens.  The  Virgil  legend  is  closely  connected  also  with  the  stone 
mask  called  Bocca  della  Veritli  in  the  porch  of  S«  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin. 

Here  is  the  Convent  of  the  Tor  di  Bpoeohi,  founded  by  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana,  and  open  to  the  public  during  the  octave  of  the 
anniversary  of  her  death  (following  the  9th  March).  At  this  time 
pavements  are  strewn  with  box,  halls  and  galleries  are  bright 
with  fresh  flowers,  and  guards  are  posted  at  the  dififerent  turnings 
to  facilitate  the  ciJpculation  of  visitors.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  a  Roman  convent.  The  first  ball  is  painted  with  frescoes,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Here,  on  a  table,  is  the 
large  bowl  in  which  S.  Francesca  prejjared  ointment  for  the  poor. 
Other  relics  are  her  veil,  shoes,  &c.  Passing  a  number  of  open 
cloisters,  cheeidful  with  flowers  and  orange- trees,  we  reach  the 
chapel,  where  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Anniversary,  upon  the 
story  of  S.  Francesca's  life,  and  where  her  embalmed  body  may  be 
seen  beneath  the  altar.  A  staircase,  seldom  seen,  but  used  especially 
by  Francesca,  is  only  ascended  by  the  nuns  upon  their  knees.  It 
leads  to  her  cell  and  a  small  chapel,  black  with  age,  and  preserved 
as  when  she  used  them.  The  picturesque  dress  of  the  Oblate 
Sisters,  who  are  everywhere  visible,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene* 

'  It  is  no  gloomy  abode,  the  Convent  of  the  Tor  di  Speech!,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  cannot  understand  the  happiness  of  a  nun.  It  is  snch  a  place 
as  one  loves  to  see  children  in  ;  where  religfion  is  combined  with  everything 
that  pleases  the  eye  and  recreates  the  mind.  The  beautiful  chapel :  the  garden 
with  Its  magnificent  orange  trees ;  the  open  galleries,  with  their  fanciful 
decorations  and  scenic  recesses,  where  a  holy  picture  or  figure  takes  you  by 
surprise,  and  meets  yon  at  every  turn ;  the  li^t  airy  rooms,  where  religious 
prints  and  ornaments,  with  flowers,  birds,  and  ingenious  toys,  testify  that 
innocent  enjoyments  are  encouraged  and  smiled  upon ;  whfie  from  every 
window  may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  a  spire,  a  ruined 
wall>-Bomething  that  speaks  of  Home  and  its  thousand  charms.— Xrodif 
Geotgia/na  FvlUrUm'i  '■Infe  of  S.  FrancMca  Romana,' 

'  S.  Francesca  Bomana  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  a  Benedictine  nun, 
a  black  robe  and  a  white  hood  or  veil ;  and  her  proper  attribute  is  an  angel, 
who  holds  in  his  hand  the  book  of  the  Office  of  the  Virgin,  open  at  the 
words,  "Tenuisti  manum-  deoctera/m  meam^  et  in  voluntate  tua  dedvarCsti  me, 
et  cum  gloria  mscepi^ti  me*'  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  23,  24);  which  attribute  is  derived 
from  an  incident  thus  narrated  in  the  acts  of  her  canonisation.  Though 
unwearied  in  her  devotions,  yet  if,  during  her  prayers,  she  was  called  away 
by  her  husband  on  any  domestic  duty,  she  would  close  her  book,  saying 
that  "  a  wife  and  a  mother,  when  called  upon,  must  quit  her  God  at  the 
altar,  and  find  him  In  her  household  afltairs."  Now  it  happened  once  that, 
in  reciting  the  Office  of  our  Lady,  she  was  called  away  four  times  just  as 
she  was  beginning  the  same  verse,  and,  returning  the  fifth  time,  she  found 
that  Verse  written  upon  the  page  in  letters  of  golden  light  by  the  hand  of 
her  guardian  vkHgeV— Jameson's  *  Sacred  Art^  p.  151. 

Under  the  house  numbered  9  in  this  street  were  discovered  in 
1S73  remains  of  a  temple  of  Fortunae  Equestns. 
Almost  opposite  the  convent  is  the  Via  del  Monte  Tarpeio^  a 
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narrow  alley,  leading  np  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock  and  the  Palazzo 
Gaffarelli.  The  neighbouring  Piazza  Montacara,  already  described, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Forum  Holitorium,  or  vegetable  market. 
Valadier  recognised  its  pavement  in  1808.  Here  stood  the  *  Golumna 
Lactaria/  at  the  foot  of  which  foundlings  were  left  to  their  chances. 
It  was  surrounded  by  Porticoes,  i.e.  Frumentaria  and  Minucia ;  and, 
like  the  neighbouring  areas  of  Philippus  and  Octavia,  was  adorned 
with  more  than  one  temple,  one  of  which,  near  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  was  dedicated  to  Janus.  Part  of  the  primitive  fortress  wall 
of  the  Capitol  remains  at  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The 
rock  as  seen  here  is  the  best  exposed  remnant  of  the  cliffs  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  as  they  still  are  of 
Ardea,  Veil,  and  many  other  ancient  sites  in  her  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE   PALATINE 

Brief  Story  of  the  Hill— Orti  Farnesiam— The  Via  Nova— Eoma  Qnadrata 

—The  houses  of  the  klng-s— Palace  of  the  Flavians— Crypto- Portlcus— 

^  Temple  of  Jnpiter-Propn^nator— The  Lnpercal  and  the  btit  of  Fanstulns 

^  —Palace  of  Tiberius— Palace    of   Caligula— CI ivns  Victoriae— Eariiest 

remains— Altar  of  the  Genius  Loci— House  of   Hortensius— Palace  of 

Augustus— Stadium— Septizonium  of  Severus — Republican  mansions. 

THE  Palatine  may  be  visited  daily,  from  9  A.M.  to  suoset,  admis- 
-*■     sion  1  fr. ;  on  Thursdays,  after  10  A.M.,  free. 

*The  Palatine  formed  a  trapezium  of  solid  rock,  two  sides  of 
which  were  about  300  yards  in  length,  the  others  about  400 :  the 
area  of  its  summit,  to  compare  it  with  a  familiar  object,  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  space  between  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  in  London.'  i 

On  the  north-west  (or  side  by  which  we  ascend  it)  it  overlooks  i 

Yelabrum,  and  across  it  to  the  Capitol ;  on  the  south-west  it  over-  ^ 

looks  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  across  to  the  Aventine  ;  on  the 
south-east  the  Via  Triumphalis  lies  between  it  and  the  Coelian ;  and  k 

on  the  north-east,  the  Forum.      On  this  small  but  advantageous  • 

platform  near  the  Bomon^  (later  Tiber),  settled  a  vigorous  race  i 

of  highland  shepherds,  probably  driven  from  Alba  Longa  (Castel 
Grandolfo)  by  the  latest  recrudescence  of  volcanic  forces  on  Monte  J 

Albano.      Both  Livy  and  Arval  inscriptions  remind  us  that  the  '• 

mountain  could  rain  hot  stones,  even  in  historical  times,  and  the  a 

lava  streams  of  its  prehistoric  eruption  travelled  as  far  as  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella  on  the  Appian  Way.    To  these  colonists  the  place  • 

became  the  Hill  of  Pales,  a  male  or  female  divinity,  the  protectress  • 

of  cattle  and  pasture  lands.  The  festival  called  Palilia  or  Parilia, 
took  place  April  21,  the  traditional  natal  day  of  Rome,  when  among 
other  curious  ceremonies,  men  and  women  used  to  leap  through 
smoke  and  flames  of  a  bean-straw  fire,  while  the  Salii  or  dervishes 
of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  with  shields,  which  they  struck  with 
clubs,  sang  and  danced  around  the  sacred  hill.  The  height  to 
^  which  they  leapt  was  held  to  indicate  how  tall  Mars  would  let  the  J 

♦  com  grow  in  the  coming  summer.    For  Mars  was  first  of  all  a  god 

of  vegetation,  and  later  a  god  of  war.    To  him  the  children  of  Silvia,  ( 

a  Vestal  virgin  (daughter  of  the  Sylvii,  kings  of  Alba),  namely, 

1  Merivale,  Hist,  of  Romans  under  the  Empire^  chap.  xL 
*  Roma  signifies  water— the  river,  as  in  Bummel,  Rhone,  Rhine.     Porta 
Bomanula  was  the  water-gate  of  the  early  Palatine. 
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Bomiilas  and  Remus,  owed  their  patronage ;  and  his  emblem  became 
the  wolf,  which,  according  to  legend,  performed  the  part  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  nourished  the  foundlings  set  adrift  on  the 
riTer,  in  a  cave  at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill.  The  earliest 
history  of  the  Palatine  will  have  consisted  in  the  warlike  straggles 
for  the  suirival  of  the  fittest  by  its  inhabitants,  the  Ramnes,  with 
the  tribes  (Titles  and  Luceres)  occupying  the  Gapitoline  and  the 
Quirinal.  These  struggles  resulted  in  the  absorption  of  these, 
followed  by  that  of  ^tium,  Etruria,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  known  world,  on  the  part  of  the  descendants 
of  Romulus,  who,  reflecting  on  their  irresistible  powers,  might 
reasonably  imagine  their  founder  to  have  owned  a  Divine  origin. 

'  The  history  of  the  Palatine  is  in  some  sort  the  history  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  settlement  with  its  sacred  inclosures  was  sur- 
rounded by  Romulus  with  walls,  he  having  caused  a  furrow  to  be 
traced  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  bull 
and  a  heifer,  the  furrow  being  carefully  made  to  fall  inwards,  and 
the  heifer  yoked  to  the  near  side,  to  signify  that  strength  and 
courage  were  required  without,  obedience  and  fertility  within  the 
city.^  The  locality  thus  enclosed  was  reserved  for  the  temples 
of  the  gods  and  the  residence  of  the  ruling  class,  which  pre- 
dominated over  the  dependent  commons,  and  only  suffered  them 
to  crouch  for  security  under  the  walls.  The  Palatine  was  never 
occupied  by  the  plebs.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  long  after 
the  removal  of  this  partition,  or  of  the  civil  distinction  between 
the  great  classes  of  the  state,  here  was  still  the  chosen  site  of  the 
mansions  of  the  highest  nobility.' 

In  the  time  of  her  early  chiefs  the  city  of  Rome  was  represented 
by  the  Palatine  only.  It  was  divided  by  a  depression  into  two 
parts,  called  Cermalus  and  Palatium.  It  had  three  gates,  the 
Porta  Romanula  to  the  north,  and  the  Porta  Mugonia — so  called 
from  the  lowing  of  the  cattle — to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Velia 
or  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  Esquiline,  and  a  third  gate  at  the 
Seal!  Caci  towards  the  Aventine. 

Augustus  was  bom  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  Octavii  had  long 
owned  mansions,  and  most  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  same  hill. 
After  he  became  emperor  he  was  presented  with  the  house  of 
Hortensius  Catiline  and  erected  a  palace.  On  its  destruction  by 
fire,  A.D.  3,  the  people  of  Rome  flatteringly  insisted  upon  rebuilding 
it.  This  was  the  first  of  '  the  palaces  of  the  Csasars,'  which  in  time 
overran  the  whole  hill,  and,  under  Nero,  two  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  besides,  and  whose  ruins  are  daily  being  disinterred  and 
identified.  After  his  death,  his  palace  and  its  vast  collections 
became  as  sacred  a  state  monument  as  the  ^  Casa  Romuli,'  which 
likewise  was  carefully  preserved  (and  rethatched)  annually.  The 
other  palaces  followed  in  this  order :  Domus  Tiberii,  extended  by 

^  The  boundary  thus  formed  was  called  the  pomoeriunit  from  post  moerium^ 
'beyond  the  wall.*  This  Pomoerinm  was  repeatedly  increased  as  the  city 
grew. 

>  Merivale,  chap.  zl. 
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Gains  Cal^nla  and  converted  into  his  palace  (A.D.  37-41) ;  at  the 
eastern  angle,  Nero's  *  Golden  House ' ;  in  the  north-east  central 
line  (upon  a  nnmber  of  earlier  houses)  Vespasian's  and  Domitian's 
public  Mansion-house,  called  the  Flavian  Palace.  This  adjoined 
the  original  house  of  Augustus,  eastward  of  which  Domitian  created 
the  huge  Stadium  for  foot-races.  Beyond  this  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  constructed  the  mightiest  of  all  the  palaces,  and  the  last  (a.d. 
196-216).  Theodorio  (A.D.  500)  restored  much  that  had  snffei«d 
there  ;  and  even  in  663,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Constans,  was 
crowned  in  the  Flavian  Palace,  while  Pope  John  VII.  (a.d.  705) 
made  that  of  Caligula  his  head-quarters.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Frangipani  and  Annibaldi  fortified  themselves  here. 

*  The  Palatine,  proud  Bome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  awfnl  pile)  stands  venerably  great : 
Thitber  the  king-doms  and  the  nations  come 
In  HuppUcatingr^'crowds  to  learn  their  doom  : 
To  Delphi  less  th*  inqniring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  does  a  greater  god  inhabit  there  : 
This  sure  the  ponix)on8  mansion  was  designed 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind  ; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  either  hand, 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand. 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  8he  proudly  rears, 
And  lodg'd  amidst  her  guardian  gods  appears.' 

—Addiaon's  Tramlatum  of  Claudian, 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  part  of  the 
Palatine  became  the  property  of  the  Farnese  family,  latterly  re- 
presented by  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  who  sold  the  *Orti 
Farnesiani,*  in  1861,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  for  £10,000. 
It  is  curious  that  the  possession  of  '  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ' 
should  have  been  the  only  relic  of  his  empire  remaining  to  Napoleon 
during  his  exile  in  England,  when  he  sold  it  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
Until  1861  this  part  of  the  Palatine  was  a  vast  kitchen-garden,- 
broken  here  and  there  by  picturesque  groups  of  ilex  trees  and 
fragments  of  mouldering  wall.  In  one  corner  was  a  casino  of  the 
Farnese  (still  standing),  designed  by  Raffaellino  da  CoUe,  and 
adorned  in  fresco  by  some  of  his  pupils.  This,  and  all  the  later 
buildings  in  the  *  Orti,*  are  marked  with  the  Tamese  fleur-de-lis,  and 
on  the  principal  staircase  of  the  garden  facing  the  Forum  is  some 
distemper  ornament  of  their  time. 

*  The  Farnese  Gardens  were,  if  not  nniqne,  certainly  a  veiy  rare  specimen  of 
a  cinqnecento  Roman  villa  and  of  the  taste  which  prevailed  at  that  period  in 
laying:  out  pleasnre  grrounds,  in  which  very  little  work  was  left  to  nature  itself, 
and  nearly  everything  to  the  mason  and  plasterer.  Still  the  Farnese  gardens 
were  bom  with  a  heavy  original  sin— that  of  concealing,  of  dlsfignrin^,  and  of 
cutting  piecemeal  the  magrniflcent  mins  of  the  imperial  palace.'— jR.  Lanciani, 
1882. 

In  visiting  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars,  it  will  be  asked  how  it  is 
known  that  the  different  buildings  are  what  they  are  described  to  be. 
In  a  great  measure  this  has  been  ascertained  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  other  historians  ;  but  the  greatest 
assistance  of  all  has  been  obtained  from  the  '  Tristia '  of  Ovid,  who, 
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while  in  exile,  consoles  himself  by  recalling  the  different  bnildings 
of  his  native  city,  which  he  mentions  in  describing  the  rente  taken 
by  his  book,  which  he  had  persuaded  a  friend  to  convey  to  the 
imperial  library.  He  supposes  the  book  to  enter  the  Palatine  by 
the  Clivns  Victoriae,  and  then  he  follows  its  coarse,  remarking  the 
different  objects  it  passed  on  the  right  or  the  left.  Farther  sources 
of  information  have  been  the  inscriptions  preserved,  and,  above  all^ 
the  Imperial  and  mediseval  *  Itineraries '  of  the  city. 

After  the  palace  of  Augustus  was  built,  a  street  called  VietiB 
ApoUinis  led  to  the  palace  from  the  Clivus  Palatinus.  At  the 
entrance  an  arch  was  erected  bearing  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  driven  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  a  masterpiece  of  Lysias.  Some 
remains  of  this  arch  existed  as  late  as  1575.  Near  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  a  paved  road  has  lately  been  laid  bare,  and  is  identified  as 
part  of  the  Clivus  Palatinus,  which  led  directly  from  the  Summa 
Sacrae  Viae  to  the  Palatine,  and  which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was 
made  to  communicate  also  with  the  Vicus  Apollmis  above. 

Here,  owing  to  the  excavations,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  original 
hollow  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  hill.  On  our  left  is  the 
Palatium,  upon  which,  near  the  Porta  Mugonia,  the  Sabine  king, 
Ancus  Martms,  had  his. dwelling.  The  Porta  Mugonia  was  probably 
the  veterem  portam  Palatii  of  Livy  (i.  12)  through  which  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  fled  when  repulsed  by  the  Sabines  of  the  Capitol. 
No  imperial  edition  of  this  gate  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Above  us,  on  its  lofty  platform,  is  the  Flavian  Palace,  built  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Palatium  and  Cermalus. 

Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  A.D.  70,  began  to  build  the  Palace,  by 
using  existing  buildings  as  support  for  their  own,  cutting  them 
down  and  filling  in  their  lower  chambers  with  concrete,  so  that 
they  became  solid  foundations.  The  ruins  which  we  visit  are  thus 
those  of  the  Flavian  Palace,  and  were  its  staterooms — Aedes  Pub- 
licae— though  from  one  of  its  halls  (Peristylium)  we  can  descend 
into  rooms  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  palace  was  entered  by  a  superb  arcaded  portico.  Lofty  gilt- 
bronze  doors  opened  from  it  into  a  spacious  reception-hall,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  violet- veined  Phry- 
gian marble,  now  vanished  (perhaps  to  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura), 
but  which  once  led  the  eye  to  a  richly  decorative  vaulting  having 
a  single  span.  Pavement  and  walls  were  lined  with  rare  marbles ; 
and  at  the  further  end,  upon  a  dais,  stood  the  imperial  throne  in 
the  centre  of  the  apse.  From  the  niches  of  the  wall  recesses 
statues  looked  down  on  the  aristocratic  throng  in  varied  costumes, 
which  attended  the  Emperor's  reception. 

The  hall  opening  to  the  left  (east)  is  called  the  Lararium,  by 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace,  wherein  Helio- 
gabalus  once  gathered  together  the  most  sacred  emblems  of  Rome — 
the  Vestal  PaUadium,  the  Acus,  or  mysterious  black  stone  of  Cybele, 
kc.  That  opening  to  the  right  has  been  identified  as  the  Baisilica 
or  Imperial  Tribunal,  wherein  took  place  State-trials.  This  hall 
was  distributed  into  nave  and  aisles  (railed  off  with  cancelli),  an 
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apse  with  imperial  throne,  and  an  npper  gallery  reached  by  a  stair- 
case, and  by  a  second  and  larger  stair  at  the  opposite  (or  north)  end. 
This  hall,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  first  century,  exemplifies 
the  Basilica-design,  sabsequently,  but  by  no  means  immediately,  or 
directly,  adopted  and  adapted  by  the  developed  Christian  Church, 
which  more  probably  utilised  small  chambers  of  similar  design  in 
the  well-to-do  houses  of  the  richer  converts,  also  called  BasUicae. 
The  decorations,  wherever  we  turn,  were  sumptuous,  if  somewhat 
monotonous,  bearing  in  mind  that  ostentation  with  the  Romans 
always  outran  feeling  for  beauty. 

*The  appeals  from  the  provinces  in  civil  causes  were  heard,  not  by  the 
emperor  himself,  but  by  his  delegates,  who  were  persons  of  consular  rank  ; 
Augustus  had  appointed  one  such  del^ate  to  hear  appeals  from  each  province 
respectively.  But  criminal  appeals  appear  generally  to  have  been  heard  by 
the  emperor  in  person,  assisted  by  his  council  of  assessors.  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  had  usually  sat  for  this  purpose  in  the  Forum ;  but  Nero,  after  the 
example  of  Augustus,  heard  these  causes  in  the  imperial  palace,  whose  ruins 
still  crown  the  Palatine.  Here,  at  one  end  of  a  splendid  hall,^  lined  with  the 
precious  marbles  of  Egypt  and  of  Libya,  we  must  imagine  Caesar  seated  in 
the  midst  of  his  assessors.  These  councillors,  twenty  in  number,  were  men 
of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  influence.  Among  them  were  the  two  consuls 
and  selected  representatives  of  each  of  the  other  great  magistracies  of  Eome. 
The  remainder  consisted  of  senators  chosen  by  lot.  Over  this  distinguished 
bench  of  judges  presided  the  representative  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
which  has  ever  existed— the  absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

*  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  blood-stained  adulterer  Nero,  Paul  was  brought 
in  fetters,  under  the  custody  of  his  military  guard.  The  prosecutors  and 
their  witnesses  were  called  forward  to  support  their  accusation;  for, 
although  the  subject-matter  for  decision  was  contained  in  the  written 
depositions  forwarded  from  Judaea  by  Festus,  yet  the  Roman  law  required 
the  personal  presence  of  the  accusers  and  the  witnesses,  whenever  it  could 
be  obtained.  We  already  know  the  charges  brought  against  the  Apostle. 
He  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
which  was  secured  to  them  by  law ;  of  desecrating  their  Temple ;  and,  above 
all,  of  violating  the  public  peace  of  the  empire  by  perpetual  agitation,  as 
the  ringleader  of  a  new  and  factious  sect.  This  chaise  was  the  most  serious 
in  the  view  of  a  Roman  statesman ;  for  the  crime  alleged  amounted  to 
majestaSt  or  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  and  was  punishable  with 
death. 

'These  accusations  were  supported  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
probably  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Judaea,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and 
the  other  scenes  of  Paul's  activity.  .  .  .  When  the  parties  on  both  sides  had 
been  heard,  and  the  witnesses  all  examined,  the  judgment  of  the  court  was 
taken.  Each  of  the  assessors  gave  his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  emperor, 
who  never  discussed  the  judgment  with  his  assessors,  as  had  been  the  practice 
of  better  emperors,  but  after  reading  their  opinion,  gave  sentence  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  On 
this  occasion  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  pronounced 
the  condemnation  of  the  accused,  for  the  influence  of  Poppaea  had  now 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  she  was  a  Jewish  proselyte.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  emissaries  from  Palestine  would  have  demanded  her 
aid  for  the  destruction  of  a  traitor  to  the  Jewish  faith ;  nor  would  any 
scruples  have  prevented  her  listening  to  their  request,  backed  as  it  probably 
was,  according  to  Roman  usage,  by  a  bribe.    However  this  may  be,  the 

>  Dion  Cassius  mentions  that  the  ceilings  of  Halls  of  Justice  in  the 
Palatine  were  painted  by  Severus  to  represent  the  starry  sky.  The  ancient 
Roman  practice  was  for  the  magistrate  to  sit  under  the  open  sky,  which 
probaUy  suggested  this  kind  of  ceiling. 
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trial  resulted  in  the  ftoqnittal  of  8.  PanL  He  was  prononnoed  grniltlesa  of 
the  ehArges  brought  agrainst  him,  his  fetters  were  stmok  off,  and  he  was 
liberated  from  his  long  oAjptivity.*—Conybeare  and  Howaon, 

We  next  enter  the  Peristyle,  a  magnificent  court  open  to  the  sky, 
once  snrroanded  with  arcades  adorned  with  statues,  where  we 
may  imagine  that  the  Empresses  amused  themselves  not  always 
with  only  birds  and  flowers  !  Suetonius  describes  the  tyrant  Domi- 
tian  as  walking  in  the  colonnades  of  this  court  (called  Sicilia), 
thinking  himself  secure  from  danger,  the  walls  of  marble  being 
so  highly  polished,  that  he  could  see  reflected  in  them  any  one 
approaching  from  behind.  The  decorations  were  of  porta  sa/nta 
and  marmor  Numidicum,  Hence,  by  a  narrow  staircase,  we  can 
descend  into  rooms  of  earlier  houses.  When  first  discovered  in 
1726,  the  first  room  was  discovered  with  exquisite  arabesques  on  a 
gold  ground.  An  original  window  remains,  and  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, on  looking  at  it,  that  when  this  was  built  it  was  not 
subterranean,  but  merely  in  the  depression  of  the  hill  afterwards 
filled  up. 

We  now  reach  the  Triclinium  or  State  dining-hall,  gorgeously 
decorated  with  a  dado  of  giallo,  and  called  Coenatio  Jovia.  The 
apse  has  a  beautiful  opus  Bectile^  pavement  (lately  re-set).  Tacitus 
describes  a  scene  in  an  imperial  triclinium,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  is  represented  as  reclining  at  dinner,  having  on  one  side 
bis  aged  mother,  the  Empress  Livia,  and  on  the  other  his  niece 
Agrippina,  widow  of  Germanicus  and  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.^ 
Here,  in  like  manner,  may  have  often  sat  Hadrian,  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  Aurelius.  In  this  hall  the  excellent  Pertinax,  who 
had  spent  his  short  reign  of  three  months  in  trying  to  reform  the 
State,  resuscitate  the  finances,  and  to  heal,  as  far  as  possible,  *  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  band  of  tyranny,*  received  news  that  the 
guard,  impatient  of  his  wise  retrenchm'ents,  had  risen  against  him, 
and  going  forth  to  meet  his  assassins,  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
in  front  of  the  palace,  A.D.  194. 

Yitruvins  says  that  every  well-arranged  Roman  house  has  a 
dining-room  opening  into  a  nymphaeum  ;  and  accordingly  here, 
on  the  right,  is  a  Nymphaeum,  with  a  beautiful  ovoidal  fountain 
surrounded  by  miniature  niches,  once  filled  with  statuettes.  The 
pavement  of  this  room  was  of  oriental  alabaster,  of  which  frag- 
ments remain.  Large  windows  opened  from  the  Nymphaeum  to 
the  Triclinium,  that  the  banqueters  might  be  lulled  by  the  splash 
of  the  fountain  and  cooled  air.  In  the  water  lived  beautiful 
aquatic  plants,  often  the  fragrant  pink  and  white  lotus-lilies 
(nelwnha)  of  Egypt. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Palace  of  Domitlaa  (Imp.  a.d.  81-96)  is 
extolled  in  the  inflated  verses  of  Statins,  who  describes  the  imperial 
dwelling  as  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  abode  of  Jupiter — as  losing 
itself  amongst  the  stars  by  its  height,  and  rising  above  the  clouds, 
into  the  full  splendour  of  the  sunshine  I    Such  was  the  extravagance 

*  Ann.  iv.  54. 
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displayed  by  Domitian  in  these  baildings,  that  Plntarch  compares 
him  to  Midas,  who  wished  everything  to  be  made  of  gold.  This 
probably  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  vagaries  of  that  cruel  and 
superstitious  tyrant. 

*  **  Having  once  made  a  great  feast  for  the  citizens,  he  proposed,"  says 
I>ion,  **  to  follow  it  up  with  an  entertainment  to  a  select  number  of  the 
highest  nobility.  He  fitted  up  an  apartment  all  in  black.  The  ceiling  was 
black,  the  walls  were  black,  the  pavement  was  black,  and  upon  it  were  ranged 
rows  of  bare  stone  seats,  black  also.  The  guests  were  introduced  at  nigl^t 
without  their  attendants,  and  each  mii^pht  see  at  the  head  of  his  couch  a 
column  placed*  like  a  tombstone,  on  which  his  own  name  was  graven,  with 
the  cresset  lamp  above,  such  as  is  suspended  in  the  tombs.  Presently  there 
entered  a  troop  of  naked  boys,  blackened,  who  danced  around  with  horrid 
movements,  and  then  stood  still  before  them,  offering  them  the  fragments  of 
food  which  are  commonly  presented  to  the  dead.  The  guests  were  paral5rsed 
with  terror,  expecting  at  every  moment  to  be  put  to  death  ;  and  the  more, 
as  the  others  maintained  a  deep  silence,  as  though  they  were  dead  them- 
selves, and  Domitian  spake  of  things  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  departed 
only.*'  But  this  funeral  feast  was  not  destined  to  end  tragically.  Caesar 
happened  to  be  in  a  sportive  mood,  and  when  he  had  suflBciently  enjoyed 
his  jest,  and  had  sent  his  visitors  home  expecting  worse  to  follow,  he  bode 
each  to  be  presented  with  the  silver  cup  and  platter  on  which  his  dismal 
supper  had  been  served,  and  with  the  slave,  now  neatly  washed  and  ap- 
parelled, who  had  waited  upon  him.  Such,  said  the  populace,  was  the  way 
in  which  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  solemnise  the  funeral  banquet  of  the 
victims  of  his  defeats  in  Dacia,  and  of  his  persecutions  in  the  city.'— Ifmvole, 
ch.  1x11. 

It  was  in  this  '^palace  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
murder  of  Domitian  took  place. 

*  Of  the  three  great  deities,  the  august  assessors  in  the  Capitol,  Minerva 
was  regarded  by  Domitian  as  his  special  patroness.  Her  image  stood  by 
his  bedside ;  his  customary  oath  was  by  her  divinity.  But  now  a  dream 
apprised  him  that  the  guardian  of  his  person  was  disarmed  by  the  guardian 
of  the  empire,  and  that  Jupiter  had  forbidden  his  daughter  to  protect  her 
favourite  any  longer.    Scared  by  these  horrors,  he  lost  all  self-control,  and 

getulantly  cried,  and  the  cry  was  Itself  a  portent :  **  Now  strike  Jove  whom 
e  will ! "  From  supernatural  terrors,  he  reverted  again  and  again  to  earthly 
fears  and  suspicions.  Henceforward  the  tyrant  allowed  none  to  be  admitted 
to  his  presence  without  being  previously  searched  ;  and  he  caused  the  ends 
of  the  corridor  in  which  he  took  exercise  to  be  lined  with  polished  marble,  to 
reflect  the  image  of  any  one  behind  him  :  and  at  the  Kime  time  he  inquired 
anxiously  into  the  horoscope  of  every  chief  whom  he  might  fear  as  a  possible 
rival  or  successor. 

*  The  victim  of  superstition  had  long  since,  it  was  said,  ascertained  too 
surely  the  year,  the  day,  the  hour  which  should  prove  fatal  to  him.  He 
had  learnt  too  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  sword.  .  .  .  The  omens  were  now 
closing  about  the  victim,  and  his  terrors  became  more  importunate  and 
overwhelming.  **  Something,"  he  exclaimed,  ♦'  is  about  to  happen,  which 
men  shall  talk  of  all  the  world  over."  Drawing  a  drop  of  blood  from  a 
pimple  on  his  forehead.  "  May  this  be  all,"  he  added.  His  attendants,  to 
reassure  him,  declared  that  the  hour  had  passed.  Embracing  the  flatter- 
ing tale  with  alacrity,  and  rusbiag  at  once  to  the  extreme  of  confidence,  he 
announced  that  the  danger  was  over,  and  that  he  would  bathe  and  dress  for 
the  evening  repast.  But  the  danger  was  just  then  ripening  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace.  The  mysteries  there  enacted,  few.  indeed,  could  pene- 
trate, and  the  account  of  Domltlan's  fall  has  been  coloured  by  invention 
and  J^ncy.  The  story  that  a  child,  whom  he  suffered  to  attend  in  his  pri- 
vate  chamber,  found  by  chance  the  tablets  which  he  had  placed  under  his 
pillow,  and  that  the  empress,  on  inspecting  them,  and  finding  herself,  with 
his  most  familiar  servants,  designated  for  execution,  contrived  a  plot  for 
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hiB  anaaBinatioii,  is  one  bo  often  repeftted  as  to  osnae  srreat  nuipieion.  But 
neither  can  we  accept  the  YorRion  of  Philostratua,  who  woald  have  us  be- 
lleye  that  the  mnrder  of  Domltian  was  the  deed  of  a  single  traitor,  a 
freedman  of  Clemens,  named  Stephanus,  who.  Indignant  at  bis  patron's 
death,  and  nr^ed  to  fniy  by  the  sentence  on  his  patron's  wife,  Domltilla, 
rushed  alone  into  the  tyrant's  chamber,  diverted  his  attention  with  a 
frivolons  pretext,  and  smote  him  with  the  sword  he  bore  concealed  in  his 
sleeve.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  desiorn,  however  it  origfinated,  was  com- 
mon to  several  of  the  honsehold,  and  that  means  were  taken  amongr  them 
to  disarm  the  victim  and  baffle  his  cries  for  assistance.  Stephanus,  who 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  personal  stren^h,  may  have  been  employed  to 
deal  the  blow ;  for  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one  attendant  would  be  ad- 
mitted at  once  into  the  presence.  Struck  in  the  gfroin,  but  not  mortally, 
Domitian  snatched  at  his  own  weapon,  but  found  the  sword  removed 
from  its  scabbard.  He  then  clutched  the  assassin's  dagger,  cutting  his 
own  fingers  to  the  bone ;  then  desperately  thrust  the  bl<Mdy  talons  into 
the  eyes  of  his  assailant,  and  beat  his  head  with  a  golden  goblet,  shrieking 
all  the  time  for  help.  Thereupon,  in  rushed  Parthenius,  Miixlmus,  and 
others,  and  despatched  him  as  he  lay  writhing  on  the  pavement.'— if erivofe, 
eta.  IxU. 

*  Gibbon  has  described  the  hox>ele8s  condition  of  one  who  should  attempt 
to  fly  from  the  wrath  of  the  almost  omnipresent  imperator.  But  this  dire 
impossibility  of  escape  was  in  the  end  dreadfully  retaliated  npon  that  im- 
perator :  persecutors  and  traitors  wore  found  everywhere ;  and  the  vindic- 
tive or  the  ambitious  subject  found  himself  as  omnipresent  as  the  jealous 
or  offended  emperor.  There  was  no  escape  open,  says  Gibbon,  fnrm,  Caesar ; 
true ;  but  neither  was  there  any  escape  fonr  Caesar.  The  crown  of  the 
Caesars  was  therefore  a  crown  of  thorns ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
never  in  this  world  have  rank  and  power  been  purchased  at  so  awful  a 
cost  of  tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind.  The  steps  of  Caesar's  throne  were 
abeolutely  saturated  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  possessed  it :  and  so 
inexorable  was  the  murderous  fate  which  overhung  that  gloomy  existence, 
that  at  length  it  demanded  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  him  who  ventured 
to  ascend  it.'— De  Qutneei/,  •  Tht  Caesars.' 

We  now  reach  buildings  which  closed  the  palace  on  the  south- 
west. Some  Corinthian  cipollino  pillars  have  been  re-erected 
where  they  were  found.  The  remains  here  appear  to  be  additions 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Hence  we  can  look  down  upon  some 
farther  substructures  of  republican  times,  formed  of  huge  tufa 
blocks,  which  have  been  buried  under  the  artificial  platform  of 
Domitian. 

Passing  a  space  of  ground,  called,  without  much  authority, 
BtUioteca,  we  reach  a  small  Theatre  on  the  edge  of  the  hiU. 
Hence  we  may  look  down  over  the  valley  (Vallis  Hurcia)  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  where  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  took 
place,  and  on  the  site  of  the  vast  Circus  Mazimus. 

On  our  right  is  (restored)  the  terraced  staircase  leading  to  the 
platform  once  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator. 
On  the  steps  is  a  pedestal,  which,  however,  does  not  belong 
thereto,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  erected  by  '  On. 
Domitius  M.  F.  Calvinus,  Pontifex ' — who  was  a  general  under 
Julius  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  and  consul  53  B.C.  and  40  B.C.  Beneath 
the  temple  are  extensive  subterranean  chambers  used  as  cisterns 
for  storing  water,  but  which  were  originally  quarries. 

We  may  now  make  westward,  and  within  a  few  steps  find  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  which  descend  to  the  valley. 
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and  are  identifiable  with  the  Scalae  Caci  of  Solinus.^  A  little  rect* 
angular  chamber  on  the  tufa  wall  which  flanks  the  top  of  the  stairs 
was  probably  a  republican  cistern  for  lustral  water  (?). 

Close  to  this  stood  the  wild  cornel  or  cherry  tree,  supposed  to 
have  grown  from  the  spear  Romulus  hurled  from  the  Aventine, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  fence.  Oracles  were  supposed  to  be  whis- 
pered from  it,  as  from  the  oak  groves  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
When  the  stair  was  widened  by  Caligula,  he  interfered  with  the 
roots  of  the  cornel  tree,  and  it  died.  He  altered  the  steps  that 
he  might  more  easily  reach  his  favourite  jockeys  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.  This  staircase  formed  the  escape  to  the  Aventine  used 
by  Caius  Gracchus.  Vitellius  also  fled  by  this  way  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  in  December  a.d.  69.  Near 
the  stairs  fragments  of  early  black  pottery  may  be  found.  On  the 
right  of  the  descent,  nearly  at  the  top,  are  remains  of  a  drain,  a 
stone  channel,  with  tufa  slabs  to  cover  it.  A  republican  street, 
with  shops,  ran  here. 

A  gutter  surrounds  the  quadrangular  foundations  of  a  tufo  build- 
ing a  little  above  this,  which  was  possibly  one  of  the  Chapels  of 
the  Argei,  of  which  there  were  twenty-four  in  Rome.  Hither,  on 
May  15,  came  a  procession,  with  pontiflces  and  augurs,  and  to  the 
Vestal  virgins  were  given  twenty-four  puppets  made  of  reeds  (a>rgei), 
which  they  presently  threw  into  the  Tiber,  from  the  Pons  Sublicius, 
originally,  perhaps,  as  an  offering  of  propitiation  to  the  River-god, 
for  the  bridge  which  had  been  built  over  it.  Dionysius  says  that 
the  custom,  continued  until  his  time,  was  instituted  by  Hercules  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  people  when  he  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices  to  Saturn.  Doubtless  the  lower  classes  regarded  them  as 
substitutes  for  men. 

Cicero  mentions  Baths  at  this  corner  of  the  hill,  and  also  that 
Sextus  Roscius  was  murdered  by  his  relatives  here,  whilst  return- 
ing from  them.  This  was  the  father  (7)  of  the  dandy  Quintus 
Roscius,  who  used  to  follow  Hortensius  as  he  walked,  that  he  might 
observe  the  graceful  way  in  which  he  folded  his  toga :  his  nephew 
was  a  friend  of  Cicero. 

The  consul  Messala  wished  to  build  a  theatre  at  this  spot  for 
scenic  representations  in  honour  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 
temple  was  close  by,  but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  senate 
for  fear  he  might  interfere  with  the  sacred  Lupercal. 

Beyond  this,  as  far  as  the  angle  (west)  of  the  hill,  we  find  remains 
of  houses  and  baths  belonging  to  early  imperial  times. 

House  of  Romulus,  and  the  Sacred  Fig-Tree.^ 

*  The  old  Roman  legend  ran  as  follows :  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  left  two 
sons.  Xnmltor,  the  elder,  heing  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Amullus 
to  wrest  the  goyernmeut  from  him,  and  reduce  him  to  his  father*s  pri- 
vate estates.  In  the  enjoyment  of  these  he  lived  rich,  and,  as  he  desired 
nothing  more,  secure ;  but  the  usurper  dreaded  the  claims  that  might  be 

*  i.  J8. 

'  The  fig-tree  was  always  sacred,  and  is  so  still  in  India  and  South 
America. 
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Bet  up  by  hein  of  a  different  otaametor.  He  had  Namltor's  soli  murdered, 
and  appointed  his  dangbter,  Silvia,  one  of  the  Vestal  vin^lna 

*  Amulins  had  no  children,  or  at  least  ODly  one  daughter :  bo  that  the 
race  of  Ancbiies  aad  Aphrodite  seemed  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when 
the  loye«of  a  god  prolonged  it,  in  spite  of  the  ordinances  of  man,  and 
gave  it  a  lustre  worthy  of  Its  origin.  Silvia  had  gone  into  the  sacred  grove 
to  draw  water  from  the  spring  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  sun 
quenched  its  rays :  the  sight  of  a  wolf  made  her  fly  into  a  cave :  there 
Kara  overpowered  the  timid  virgin,  and  then  consoled  her  with  the  promise 
of  noble  children,  as  Poseidon  consoled  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
But  he  did  not  protect  her  from  the  tyrant,  nor  could  the  protestations  of 
her  innocence  save  her.  Vesta  herself  seemed  to  demand  the  condemnation 
of  the  unfortunate  priestess ;  for  at  the  moment  when  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  the  image  of  the  goddess  hid  its  eyes,  her  altar  trembled,  and  her  fire 
died  away.  Amulins  ordered  that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be 
drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia  exchanged  her  earthly  life  for 
that  of  a  goddess.  The  river  carried  the  bole  or  cradle,  in  which  the  children 
were  lying,  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  iar  and  wide, 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  woody  hills.  At  the  root  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  the  Fieut 
rumifuUiSf  which  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  centuries,  at  the 
Jkx>t  of  the  Palatine,  the  cradle  overturned.  A  she-wolf  came  to  drink  of 
the  stream :  she  heard  the  whimpering  of  the  children,  carried  them  into  her 
den  hard  by,  made  a  bed  for  them,  licked  and  suckled  them.  ^  When  they 
wanted  other  food  than  milk,  a  woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars,  brought 
it  to  them.  Other  birds  consecrated  to  auguries  hovered  over  them,  to  drive 
away  insects.  This  marvellous  spectacle  was  seen  by  Faustulus,  the  shepherd 
of  the  royal  flocks.  The  she-wolf  drew  back,  and  gave  up  the  children  to 
human  nature.  Acca  Larentia,  his  wife,  became  their  foster-mother.  They 
grew  up,  aTOng  with  her  twelve  sons,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  straw  huts  which 
they  built  for  themselves :  that  of  Komulus  was  preserved  by  continual 
repairs,  as  a  sacred  relic,  down  to  the  time  of  Nero.  They  were  the 
Btontest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  fought  bravely  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers, 
maintaining  their  right  against  every  one  by  their  might,  and  turning  might 
into  right.  Their  booty  they  shared  with  their  comrades.  The  followers  of 
Bomnlus  were  called  Qninctilii,  those  of  Bemus  Fabii :  the  seeds  of  discord 
were  soon  sown  amongst  them.  Their  wantonness  engaged  them  in  disputes 
with  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor,  who  fed  their  flocks  on  Mount 
Aventine :  so  that  here,  as  in  the  story  of  £vander  and  Cacus,  we  find  the 
quarrel  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  in  the  tales  of  the  remotest 
times.  Bemus  was  taken  by  the  stratagem  of  these  shepherds,  and  dragged 
to  Alba  as  a  robber.  A  secret  foreboding,  the  remembrance  of  his  grandsons, 
awakened  by  the  story  of  the  two  brothers,  kept  Numitor  from  pronouncing 
a  hasty  sentence.  The  culprits*  foster-father  hastened  with  Romulus  to  the 
city,  and  told  the  old  man  and  the  youths  of  their  kindred.  They  resolved 
to  avenge  their  own  wrong  and  that  of  their  house.  With  their  faithful 
comrades,  whom  the  dangers  of  Bemus  had  brought  to  the  city,  they  slew 
the  king,  and  the  people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Numiton 

*  But  love  for  the  home  which  fate  had  assigned  them  drew  the  youths  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  city  there,  and  the  shepherds,  their  old 
companions,  were  their  first  citizens.  .  .  .  This  is  the  old  tale,  as  it  was 
written  by  Fabius,  and  sung  in  ancient  lays  down  to  the  time  of  Bionysius. 
— Niebuhr'8  *  Higtory  of  Rome.* 

In  the  cliff  of  the  Palatine,  below,  for  many  centuries,  flourished 
the  fig-tree  {Ficus  rvminalis),  beneath  which  anciently  was  shown 
the  Lupercal  grotto,  sacred  from  the  earliest  times  to  Lupercus  (?), 
perhaps  a  divinity  who  multiplied  flocks.  The  wolf  may  have  been 
the  *  Totem '  of  the  Alban  tribesmen. 
■       . — —  '  — ~ 

1  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  story.  Well-authenticated  instances 
were  collected  by  Major  Sleeman,  in  India,  of  boys  carried  off  by  wolves  and 
nurtured  by  them. 
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'  Hine  Incnm  insrentem,  qnem  Bomulns  acer  Asylnm 
Betullt«  et  g:elid&  monstrat  snb  rape  Lnpercal, 
Parrhaaio  dictum  PanoB  de  more  Lycaei.* 

^Virgil,  Aen.  yiii.  342. 

When  M.  Furius  Camillus,  390  B.C. ,  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  appealed  to  the  despairing  Senate  in  an  impassioned 
speech  not  to  desert  the  sacred  ancestral  spots  of  Rome,  there  was 
especially  mentioned — *  eoMi  ilia  eonditoris  nostrL*  In  the  hut,  which 
was  thatched  with  reeds,  were  preserved  several  objects  venerated 
as  relics  of  Romulus. 

About  the  summit  of  the  Scalae  Caci  lie  so  many  remains  of 
very  early  structures  of  various  sizes  (now  rapidly  disintegrating 
through  exposure),  that  we  may  safely  conjecture  this  part  of  the 
Cermalus  to  have  contained  the  Argean  Chapel,^  the  Auguratorium, 
the  Casa  Romuli,  and  perhaps  the  Schola  Saliorum — all  of  them 
small  buildings  intimately  related  to  the  early  history,  ritual  and 
political,  of  the  Palatine  people.  But  all  absolute  identification 
continues  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  question  to-day  as  when  they 
were  laid  bare.  From  them,  however,  may  be  made  interesting 
sEudies  of  local  materials  and  methods  of  construction.  Perhaps 
earlier  than  any  of  these,  nevertheless,  is  the  now  open  *  tholus ' 
situated  nearer  to  the  house  of  Germanicus,  found  in  1896,  having 
a  battering  dome  coated  with  two  layers  of  fine  white  stucco,  and 
measuring  2  m.  80  c.  in  diameter.  This  structure,  which  has  been 
originally  a  sacred  store,  similar  to  the  sacrarium  of  Ops  (found  in 
1899  in  the  Regia),  has  evidently  been  deliberately  bisected  and  so 
spoiled  in  order  to  lay  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall  of  another 
sacred  early  building.  There  may  be  noticed  at  the  sides  (external) 
remains  of  the  peculiar  chocoIate>coloured  clay  brought  from  the 
lava-quarries  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  seems  to  have  been  poured 
around  these  *  tholi  *  in  order  to  preclude  any  percolation  from  out- 
side entering  them. 

Turning  westward  toward  the  terrace  which  overhangs  Vela- 
brum,  we  reach  a  long  rectangular  block  of  concrete,  crowned  with 
ilex  trees,  supposed  to  be  the  podium  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
TempleB  of  Cybele — oiedes  Magnae  Deum  matris.  The  temple  was 
identified  (?)  from  the  female  figure  found  near  it  in  1872.  Thirteen 
years  before  it  was  built,  the  *  Black  Stone,'  the  form  under  which 
the  *  Idaean  Mother '  was  originally  worshipped,  had  been  brought 
from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  the  land  of  Aeneas,  because,  according 
to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  invader  Hannibal  could  only  be  over- 
come by  its  being  transported  to  Rome.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
Romans  by  their  ally  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio — ^accounted  the  worthiest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans 
— ^was  sent  to  receive  it.  As  the  vessel  bearing  the  holy  stone 
came  up  the  Tiber,  it  grounded  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  when 
the  aruspices  declared  that  only  chaste  hands  would  be  able  to 
move  it.    Then  the  Vestal  Claudia  drew  the  vessel  up  the  river 


"^  There  were  twenty-four  Argenn  chapels  In  the  Servian  city :   *  Loca 
sacris  faciendis,  quae  Aj^eoe  Pontifices  vocant.*— Liv.  1.  24. 
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by  a  rope  (204  B.C.).    Hannibal  departed  from  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  1 

In  her  temple,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  round  and  sar- 
monnted  by  a  cnpola,  Cybele  was  represented  by  a  statue  with  its 
front  to  the  east,  and  the  stone,  which  ended  in  a  point  so  sharp 
that  Servins  calls  it  aeus  Matris  Deum^  occapied  the  place  of  the 
head.  The  relic  was  stolen  by  Heliogabalns  and  placed  in  his 
private  mnsenm.  It  was  perhaps  found  (as  described  by  Mgr. 
Francesco  Bianchini)  in  1730,  and  then  lost ;  but  this  ascription  ts 
extremely  doubtful.  The  temple  was- adorned  with  a  painting  of 
Corybantes,  and  plays  were  acted  in  front  of  it.^ 

*  Fleete  vias  qua  madid!  sunt  tecta  Lyael, 
£t  Cybeles  picto  stat  Cory  ban  te  tholus.* 

— JfareioZ,  Bp.  1. 70, 9. 

The  o^jilt  of  this  goddess  was  quite  peculiar,  and  her  priests  were 
called  *  Galli,'  amongst  whom  no  Roman  could  take  office,  although 
the  chief  or  Archigallus  was  always  a  Roman.  Her  festival  was 
called  Megalesia,  and  it  was  held  on  April  10. 

After  its  second  destruction  by  fire,  this  temple  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Augustus  in  a.d.  2,  a  fact  rather  unfriendly  to  the 
attribution  of  these  remains.  Claudius  Gothicus  was  crowned  in  it 
A.D.  268. 

On  this  side  of  the  hill  fronting  the  Capitoline  rose  the  Palace 
of  Tiberius,^  in  which  the  emperor  resided  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  aged  and 
imperious  mother,  Livia.  Here  he  had  to  mourn  for  Drasus,  his 
only  son,  who  fell  a  victim  (a.d.  23)  to  poison,  administered  to 
him  by  his  wife  Livilla  and  her  lover,  the  favourite  minister 
Sejanns.  Here  also,  in  A.D.  29,  died  Livia,  widow  of  Augustus,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  *  a  memorable  example  of  successful  artifice, 
having  attained  in  succession,  by  craft  if  not  by  crime,  every  object 
she  could  desire  in  the  career  of  female  ambition.' '  It  was  from 
the  windows  of  the  Domus  Tiberiana  that  Tacitus  describes  Vitel- 
lius  as  watching  the  burnine  of  the  Capitoline  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  fight  between  his  adherents  and  the  partisans  of  Vespasian. 
In  its  libraries  Marcus  Aurelius  studied.  It  perished  in  the  fire  of 
A.D.  192. 

The  row  of  cells  remaining  beneath  the  upper  terrace  to  which 
we  ascend  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius  are  probably  (but  not  origin- 
ally) guardrooms.  In  the  fourth  arch  is,  or  was,  a  curious  graffito 
of  a  ship. 

Except  for  these  soldiers'  quarters,  the  Domua  Tiberiana  remains 
unexcavated,  and  its  site  is  covered  with  gardens.  If  we  continue 
along  our  terraced  garden  toward  the  Forum,  or  north-east,  we 
shall  insensibly  be  upon  the  site  of  the  ground-floor  of  that  vast 
extension  of  the  house  of  Tiberius  which  Caligula  made  after 
A.D.  87.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  back  after  having 

»  Dyer's  Hut.  of  the  City  of  Rome. 
s  TacJtUB,  Bitt.  1.  77 ;  Suet.  ViteU.  15.  >  Merivale,  ch.  zlv. 
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realised  oar  splendid  point  of  vantage,  and  descend  the  flight  of 
steps  by  the  before-named  cells,  or  guardrooms,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  threading  -eastward  a  little  paved  street  or  Vicos  (Ger- 
manici  ?)  which  will  immediately  bring  ns  to  an  inclined  passage, 
or  vestibule,  on  our  right,  having  an  arched  vault  and  stuoco  widls 
painted  in  panels.  This  takes  us,  with  a  sharp  turn  to  left,  directly 
down  a  paven  passage  into  the  atrium  of  the  HoQBe  of  Ckrmanieiu, 
or  his  father,  Drusus,  a  modest  yet  extensive  dwelling  of  the 
Augustan  age,  discovered  in  1869.  Its  form  has,  as  usual,  been 
rectangular,  and  while  on  the  south  side  it  was  skirted  by  a  street 
leading  to  the  central  region  of  the  hill,  it  opened,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  to  a  covered  and  probably  strictly  private  way,  or  crypto-porticus. 
The  atrium,  with  its  simple  early  mosaic  pavement,  opens  on  our 
right  into  a  vaulted  chamber  painted  with  red  panels  varied  with 
birds,  fruit,  and  animals.  Over  the  door  appears  a  gl|^  bowl 
containing  fruit,  whence  the  room  has  been  named  the  Tnclinium, 
or  dining-room.  Near  its  entrance  a  narrow  stairway  conducts  to 
the  upper  storey  and  rearwards.  The  atrium  itself  opens  into 
Tablinum  and  Alae  (left  and  right).  That  on  the  right  is  painted 
with  an  interesting  frieze  containing  landscapes  with  figures  and 
camels.    Beneath  are  bold  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  Tablinum,  or  central  hall,  has  been  painted  with  more 
important  frescoes,  of  which  that  on  the  right  wall  is  the  best 
preserved.  The  subject  represents  lo,  the  nymph,  of  whom  Juno 
was  jealous,  guarded  by  Argus.  Mercury  advances  to  release  her. 
That  on  the  east  wall  (quite  rained)  exhibited  Polyphemus  following 
into  the  waves  Galatea,  who  was  escaping  from  his  attentions  on 
the  back  of  a  sea-horse.  On  the  left  wall  have  been  fastened  good 
specimens  of  leaden  water-pipes  found  on  the  Palatine,  stamped 
with  the  names  of  Julia  Augusta  (niece  of  Domitian),  Eutychus, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Imperial  water-works,  and  another,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  f  reedman  (plumber)  Pescennius  Eros — ^probably 
of  the  time  of  Severus  (a.d.  200).  The  left  ala  (or  wing)  is  so 
collapsed  and  restored  as  to  afford  no  pleasure.  All  these  rooms 
were  vaulted,  lit  with  skylights,  probably  of  talc  at  first,  and  later, 
of  glass,  and  were  entered  by  small  doors  from  the  Atrium^  which 
likewise  was  a  covered  one,  without  Impluvium.  At  the  rear  of 
these  chambers  a  number  of  small  bedrooms  {cubictdae)  open  on  to 
a  peristy^ium,  (court).  Baths  and  kitchen  may  be  traced.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  TricUniom  being  exposed  to  weather  has  been  provided 
with  flanged  tiles,  so  as  to  secure  air  between  the  pictures  on  the 
interior  surface  and  the  outer  face  of  the  wall.  The  house  is  built 
with  tufo-concrete  faced  with  '  opus  reticulatum.'  The  unevenness 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  Palatine  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  position 
of  the  entrance.  The  mosaics  here  exemplify  neat  and  early  work, 
decorated  with  geometrical  designs;  they  resemble  in  character  those 
seen  in  the  remains  of  the  Domus  PubUca  (Caesar's  House)  in  the 
Forum.  Germanicus,  favourite  of  soldiers  and  people  (bom  B.C.  15), 
was  the  son  of  N.  Claudius  Drusus  and  the  beautiful  Antonia, 
daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius,  the  famous  triumvir.     He  was  adopted 
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by  biB  ancle  Tiberins  many  yean  before  the  death  and  by  the  wish  of 
Angaatns,  and  married  A.D.  5  (7)  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Vipsaninfl 
A^ppa,  and  Jolia,  the  daughter  of  Angnstns.  He  assisted  Tjberius 
(A.D.  7-10)  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and  in  a.d.  12  was  consul 
in  Rome.  Next  year  the  glories  of  a  campaign  against  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  *  Eagles '  and  vengeance  for  the 
lost  legions  of  Yams,  attracted  him,  and  opened  under  his  command. 
He  was  again  in  Rome  in  A.D.  17  when  he  was  given  command  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  <^  the  Empire.  He  died,  it  was  believed,  a  victim 
to  the  wHes  of  Piso  and  Plancina,  in  Armenia,  A.D.  19.  By  Agrippina 
he  was  father  of  nine  children,  including  Caligula  and  Agrippina  (2). 
The  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
vast  substructures  of  the  Palace  of  Caligala  —  Domus  Gaiana — 
artificially  extended  beyond  and  against  the  side  of  the  hill  above 
the  CliYQS  Victoriae,  and  consisting  of  ranges  of  rooms  and  stair- 
cases communicating  with  open  galleries.  In  this  palace  lived  the 
half-mad  Gains  Caligula,  sometimes  dressed  as  a  charioteer,  some- 
times' as  a  warrior,  sometimes — not  at  all;  who  delighted  in  fear- 
fully amusing  his  courtiers  by  extraordinary  pranks,  or  shocking 
them  by  trying  to  enforce  a  belief  in  his  own  divinity.^ 

Here  *  one  day  at  a  public  banquet,  when  tbe  consuLi  were  reclining  by  hib 
side,  Caligula  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  when  they  conrte- 
onsly  inquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  astounded  them  by  coolly  replying  that 
be  was  thinking  how  by  one  word  he  could  cause  both  their  heads  to  roll  on 
the  floor.  He  amused  himself  with  similar  banter  even  with  his  wite  Caesonia, 
for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  strong^er  feeling  than  for  any  of  his  former 
consorts.  While  fondlingr  her  neck  he  Is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Fair  as  it 
is,  how  easily  I  could  sever  it  1 "  '—MerivttUj  ch.  xlviii. 

Fortunately  his  reign  lasted  but  four  years,  but  these  were  years 
of  terror.  After  the  murder  of  Caligula  (Jan.  24,  A.D.  41)  by  the 
tribanes  Ghaerea  and  Sabinus  in  the  vaulted  passage  (crypto-porti- 
cus)  which  led  from  the  palace  to  the  Area  Palatina,  a  singular 
chance  which  occurred  in  the  palace  led  to  the  elevation  of  Claudius 
to  the  throna 

*  In  the  confusion  which  ensned  upon  the  death  of  Cains,  several  of  the 
praetorian  guards  had  flung  themselves  furiously  into  the  palace  and  began 
to  plunder  its  glittering  chambers.  Noue  dared  to  offer  them  any  opposi- 
tion ;  the  slaves  or  freedmen  fled  and  concealed  themselves.  One  of  the 
inmates,  half-hidden  behind  a  curtain  In  an  obscure  corner,  was  dragged 
forth  with  brutal  violence  ;  and  great  was  the  intmders'  surprise  when  they 
recognised  him  as  Claudius,  the  long  despised  and  nesrlected  nnele  of  the 
murdered  emperor.^  He  sank  at  their  feet  almost  senseless  with  terror ;  but 
the  soldiers  in  their  wildest  mood  still  respected  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and 
instead  of  slaying  or  maltreating  the  suppliant,  the  brother  of  Germanicus, 
they  hailed  him,  more  in  jest  perhaps  than  earnest,  with  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor,  and  carried  him  off  to  their  camp.'— Jf«nvaie,  ch.  xUx. 

The  palsbce  long  after  was  held  to  be  haunted  by  the  screaming 
ghost  of  Caligula.  In  this  place  Cladius  was  feasting  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  formerly  idolised  wife  Messalina  was  dead,  with- 

^  Suet.  CdL  22. 

*  Suet.  Claud,  10.  *  Prorepslt  ad  solarium  proximum,  interque  praetexta 
foribus  vela  se  abdidit.'  The  solarium  was  the  external  terraced  portico,  and 
this  still  remains. 
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ont  being  told  whether  she  died  by  her  own  hand  or  another's. 
He  asked  no  questions,  merely  desiring  a  servant  to  ponr  him  ont 
some  more  wine,  and  went  on  eating  his  supper.^  Here  also  he 
devoured  his  fatal  repast  of  mushrooms,  which  his  next  loving  wife 
(and  niece),  Agrippina,  prepared  for  him,  in  order  to  make  way  to 
the  throne  for  her  son  Nero.' 

The  ClivuB  Victoriae  commemorates  by  its  name  the  ancient 
Altar  of  Victory,'  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sabine  abori- 
gines  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  to  have  been  the  earliest 
temple  at  Rome  of  which  there  is  any  mention  except  that  of  Satnr- 
nus.  This  temple  was  built  by  the  consul  L.  Postumius,  294  B.C.,  and 
often  restored  in  imperial  days.     It  probably  overlooked  the  cliff. 

Other  temples  on  the  Palatine,  probably  near  this  portion,  were 
that  of  Juno  Sospita : — 

*  Principio  monsis,  Phrvgiae  contermina  Matri, 

Sospita  delnbris  dicitur  aucta  no  vis.' 

—Ovid,  Fatt,  li.  55. 

that  of  Minerva  : — 

*  Sexte,  Palatinae  cultor  factxnde  Minervae, 

Ingenio  fmeris  qui  propiore  Dei.* 

—Martial,  Ep.  v.  5. 

From  the  Torretta  del  Palatino  (an  interesting  building  of 
Farnese  times  destroyed  in  1884),  which  stood  near  the  Palace  of 
Caligula,  there  was  a  magnificent  view  over  the  hills  of  Rome ; — 
the  Palatine,  Aventine,  Capitoline,  Coelian,  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
Ssquiline.  Hence  also  we  could  see  the  ground  we  have  traversed 
on  the  Palatine  spread  before  us  like  a  map. 

If  we  descend  the  steep  staircase  in  the  Palace  of  Caligula,  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  CUtus  Victoriae.  Above  us,  by  a  hanging 
bridge  spanning  the  Temple  of  Augustus  (supra  templum  divi 
Augusti  ponte  transmisso),  and  over  the  roof  of  the  Basilica  Julia, 
in  the  valley,  the  mad  Caligula  used  to  pass,  that  he  might,  as  he 
said,  the  more  easily  hold  intercourse  on  equal  terms  with  his 
friend  Jupiter  upon  the  Capitol.  The  ancient  Porta  Bomanula  was 
probably  destroyed  before  Caligula  built  his  palace  and  extended  it 
over  the  Clivus. 

If  we  keep  straight  on  below  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  and  its  portico 
of  shops,  we  shall  find  built  against  the  escarpment  of  the  I^latine 
behind  the  little  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro  a  concrete  wall  of 
imperial  date,  below  which  the  tufa  rock  becomes  visible.  Near 
the  western  comer  of  the  hill  stands  a  portion  of  the  earliest  wall 
of  the  Palatine,  usually  known  as  the  Wall  of  Bomulns,  built  in 
irregular  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers  without  cement.^  The 
stone  used  was  the  brown  tufo  of  the  Palatine,  which  is  studded 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  87,  38 :  Dion,  Ix.  31 ;  Saet.  CktMd.  39. 
>  Tac  Ann.  xU.  07  :  Suet.  CfoiMl.  47. 

'  DionyBlus,  i.  82 :  Livy,  xxix.  14. 

*  The  rea}  wall  of  Bomulos  must  have  heen  little  more  th&n  an  earthwork. 
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with  pieces  of  pnmice-stone,  not  carbonised  branches,  as  is  often 
stated. 

Behind  the  wall  are  remains  of  another  early  tholos,  once  reached 
by  a  circalar  shaft  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  bnt  now  cut  in 
two. 

At  the  comer  toward  S.  Anastasia  are  remains  of  houses,  apparently 
of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  built  against  the  cliff.  The 
wall  of  Romulus  can  be  again  traced  eastward  among  them.  Most 
authorities  consider  that  this  was  the  locality  called  Lupercal,  in 
remembrance  of  Romulus  and  Remus  having  been  drifted  ashore 
by  the  Tiber  and  suckled  here  by  the  wolf. 

In  front  of  these  occur  the  remarkable  travertine  altar  discovered 
in  1820.    It  is  inscribed  ssi  DEO  SEi  dbivab  sac.  c.  sextivs  g.f. 

OALYINUS    PB— DB    BENATI    SBNTBNTIA    BBSTITVIT.         Mommsen 

supposes  this  to  be  the  actual  altar  erected  to  the  Genius  Loci,  in 
consequence  of  the  mysterious  warning  in  310  B.C.  of  the  Gallic  in- 
vasion, and  that  it  was  originally  called  the  altar  of  Aius  Locatius, 
or  wandering  voice,  placed  on  the  Nova  Via,  but  moved  by  Caligula, 
when  he  built  his  palace.  It  was  restored  by  the  individual  above 
named  c.  90  B.C. 

In  a  niche  on  the  gardener's  house,  under  the  cliff,  is  a  bust  of 
Monsignor  Bianchini,  who  (c.  1720)  held  this  part  of  the  Palatine 
under  a  lease,  which  allowed  him  to  mine  for  marbles,  which  he  sold 
to  workmen  for  lime.  One  day  when  walking  here  with  two  pre- 
lates to  whom  he  was  showing  his  spoils,  he  put  his  foot  into  a 
hole,  broke  his  leg,  and  the  ancient  Goddess  of  Fever  took  ven- 
geance on  him.    He  left  behind  him  two  or  three  very  dull  folios. 

Beyond  this,  toward  the  Palace  of  Severus,  a  number  of  chambers 
have  been  discovered  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Circus  Maximus, 
belonging  to  the  house  of  one  Gelotius — Domus  Gelotiana — ^bought 
and  added  to  the  imperial  palace  by  Caligula.  It  was  afterwards 
used  as  the  Paedagogiimi,  or  school  for  court-pages.  A  number  of 
graffiti  have  been  found  upon  the  walls.  Some  boys  educated  here 
had  been  previously  at  an  elementary  school  called  paedogogium  ad 
caput  Afncae  (on  the  Coelian),  and  testify  their  delight  at  being 
transferred  from  the  rod  of  their  master  there  to  the  palace,  in  such 
inscriptions  as  *Corinthus  exit  de  paedagogio;'  'Marianus  Afer 
exit  de  paedagogio.'  Another  (now  destroyed)  allusion  to  the  hard- 
ships  of  school-life  was  a  sketch  of  an  ass  turning  a  cornmill,  and 
the  sensible  superscription  *  Labora  aselle  quo  mode  ego  laboravi  et 
proderit  tibi  *  ('  Work,  little  donkey,  as  I  have  worked,  and  it  will 
profit  thee').  The  most  interesting  graffito ^  found  (1857)  in  the 
fourth  chamber,  representing  a  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion,  has 
been  removed  to  the  Kircherian  Museum.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  executed  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  and 
to  have  been  done  in  an  idle  moment  by  one  of  the  guards  occupy- 
ing these  rooms.  It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  existing  pictorud 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  figure  on  the 
cross  has  an  ass's  head,  and  near  the  worshipping  figure  is  inscribed 
in  Greek  characters,  Alexamenos  adores  his  OodL 
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*  The  lowest  orders  of  the  populace  were  as  Intelligently  hostile  to  it  Ctbe 
worship  of  the  Cmcifled]  as  were  the  philosophers,  witness  that  remarkable 
caricature  of  the  adoration  of  onr  crucified  Lord,  which  was  di8cx)vered  some 
ten  years  ago  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace.  It  is  a  rough  sketch, 
traced,  in  aU  probability,  by  the  hand  of  some  pagan  slave  in  one  of  the 
earliest  years  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  A  human  figure  with  an  ass's 
head  is  represented  as  fixed  to  a  cross,  while  another  figure  in  a  tunic  stands 
on  one  side.  This  figure  is  addressing  himself  to  the  crucified  monster,  and 
is  making  a  gesture  which  was  the  customary  pagan  expression  of  adonUion. 
Underneath  there  runs  a  rude  inscription— A2e«metMW  adores  hit  Qod.  Here 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  touching  episode  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  days  of  Severus  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Nero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of  Caesar.  But 
the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  intelligently  and  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Church  than  the  paganism  which  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  apostles. 
The  Gnostic  inyectivc  which  attributed  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass  was 
applied  by  pagans  indiscriminately  to  Jews  and  Christians.  Tacitus  attributes 
the  custom  to  a  legend  respecting  services  rendered  by  wild  asses  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert ;  "  and  so,  I  suppose,'*  observes  Tertullian,  **  it  was 
thence  presumed  that  we,  as  bordering  upon  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught 
to  worship  such  a  figure."  Such  a  story,  once  current,  was  easily  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Whether  from  ignorance  of  the  forms 
of  christian  worship,  or  in  order  to  make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally 
intelligible  to  its  pa^an  admirers,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Aleza- 
menos  the  gestures  of  a  heathen  devotee.  But  the  real  object  of  his  parody 
is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sure,  had  other  con- 
fessors and  worshippers  in  the  imperial  palace  as  well  as  Alexamenos.  The 
moral  pressure  of  the  advancing  Church  was  felt  throughout  all  ranks  of 
pagan  society ;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the  work  of  argument ;  and  the 
moral  persecution  which  crowned  all  true  christian  devotion  was  often  only 
the  prelude  to  a  sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord  which  was  as 
Insensible  to  the  misrepresentations,  as  christian  faith  was  superior  to  the 
logic  of  heathendom.'^— Zrieldon,  Bampton  Lectures  0/I866,  Lect.  vii.  p.  693. 

These  chambers  acquire  additional  interest  from  the  belief  which 
many  permit  themselves  to  entertain  that  they  are  those  once 
occupied  by  the  Praetorian  Guard,  in  which  S.  Paul  was  confined. 

*  The  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  contains  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  forcible  imagery  of  S.  Paul.  Considered  simply  in  itself,  the  description 
of  the  Christian's  armour  is  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the  sacred 
volume.  But  if  we  view  it  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  with  which 
the  Apostle  was  surrounded,  we  find  a  new  and  living  emphasis  in  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  parts  of  the  heavenly  panoply,— the  belt  of  sincerity 
and  truth,  with  which  the  loins  are  girded  for  the  spiritual  war,— the  breast- 
plate of  that  righteousness,  the  inseparable  links  whereof  are  faith  and  love, 
—the  strong  sandals,  with  which  the  feet  of  Christ's  soldiers  are  made  ready, 
not  for  such  errands  of  death  and  despair  as  those  on  which  the  Praetorian 
soldiers  were  daily  sent,  but  for  the  universal  message  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,— the  large  shield  of  confident  trust,  wherewith  the  whole  man  is  pro- 
tected, and  whereon  the  fiery  arrows  of  the  Wicked  One  fall  harmless  and 
dead,— the  close-fitting  helmet,  with  which  the  hope  of  salvation  Invests  the 
head  of  the  believer,— and  finally,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God, 
which,  when  wielded  by  the  Great  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  turned  the 
tempter  in  the  wilderness  to  flight,  while  in  the  hands  of  His  chosen  Apostle 
(with  whose  memory  the  sword  seems  Inseparably  associated),  it  became  the 
means  of  establishing  Christianity  on  the  earth. 

*A11  this  imagery  becomes  doubly  forcible  if  we  remember  that  when  S. 
Paul  wrote  the  words  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  and  in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  military  sights  and  sounds.    The  appearance  of  the  Pinetoilan 

■  ■■■■■        m  *  mm  ^1  *■■■■■   I  ^  ■  » I    I    I    ■■  I  »    I   .      ■■         ,    a  ,        I   !■         ■*—       ■■    .^^■■i,      <^»>       ■■^w   [■-■i—w       0M         M^MW   ■   ■   I 

1  Padre  Garucei,  S.J.,  has  published  an  exhslnstlve  monograph  on  tlvls 
celebrated  '  Graffito  Blasfemt).'    lioma,  1867. 
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guards  was  daily  familiar  to  him ;  as  lUs  **  chains,*'  on  tho  other  hand  (bo  he 
tells  us  in  the  succeeding  Epistle),  became  well  known  thronghont  the  whole 
Praetorium  (Phil.  1. 13X  A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  Some  have  identified  it,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  the  house  of  Caesar  on  the  Palatine :  more  commonlj 
it  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that  permanent  camp  of  the  Praetorian  guards 
which  Tiberius  established  on  the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls.  As 
regards  the  former  opinion,  it  is  true  that  the  word  came  to  be  used,  almost 
as  we  use  the  word  **  palace,"  for  royal  residences  generally  or  for  any 
residences  of  princely  splendour.  Yet  we  never  find  the  word  employed  for 
the  imperial  house  at  Borne ;  and  we  belieTe  the  truer  yiew  to  be  that  which 
has  been  recently  advocated— namely,  that  it  denotes  here,  not  the  place 
itHelf,  bat  the  quarters  of  that  part  of  the  imperial  guards  which  was  in  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  prtutor  or  com. 
mander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  natural  that  his  immediate  guard 
should  be  in  avraetorium  near  him.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  this 
military  establishment  on  the  Palatine  would  cease  to  be  necessary  when  the 
Praetorinm  camp  was  established ;  bat  the  purpose  of  that  establishment  was 
to  concentrate  near  the  city  those  cohorts  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
persed in  other  parts  of  Italy :  a  local  body-guard  near  the  palace  would  not 
cease  to  be  necessary ;  and  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Agrlppa,  speaks  of  a  ** camp '*  in  connection  with  the  "royal  house."  Such 
we  conceive  to  have  been  the  barrack  immediately  alloded  to  by  S.  Panl ; 
though  the  connection  of  these  smaller  quarters  with  the  general  camp  was 
such  that  he  would  naturally  become  known  to  *^ all  the  rest"  of  the  guards, 
as  well  as  those  who  might  for  the  time  be  connected  with  the  imperial 
household. 

*  S.  Paul  tells  us  (in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  that  throughout  the 
Praetorian  quarter  he  was  well  known  as  a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
and  he  sends  special  salutations  to  the  Philippian  Church  from  the  Christians 
of  the  imperial  household.  These  notices  bring  before  us  very  vividly  the 
moral  contrasts  by  which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded.  The  soldier  to  whom 
he  was  chained  to-day  might  have  been  in  Nero's  body-guard  yesterday ;  his 
comrade  who  next  relieved  guard  might  have  been  one  of  the  executioners 
of  Octavia,  and  might  have  carried  her  head  to  Poppaea  a  few  weeks  before. 

*  History  has  few  stronger  contrasts  than  when  it  shows  us  Paul  preaching 
COirist  under  the  walls  of  Nero's  palace.  Thenceforward  there  were  but  two 
reli^rlons  in  the  Roman  world  :  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  and  the  worship 
of  the  Saviour.  The  old  superstitions  had  long  been  worn  out ;  they  had  lost 
all  hold  on  educated  minds.  .  .  .  Over  against  the  altars  of  Nero  and 
Poppaea,  the  voice  of  a  prisoner  was  daily  heard,  and  daily  woke  in  grovel- 
ling 8onli9  the  consclonaness  of  their  divine  destiny.  Men  listened,  and  knew 
that  self-sacrifice  was  better  than  ease,  humiliation  more  exalted  than  pride, 
to  suffer  nobler  than  to  reign.  They  felt  that  the  only  religion  which 
satisfied  the  needs  of  man  was  the  religion  of  sorrow,  the  religion  of  self- 
devotion,  the  rdigion  of  the  cross.'— OtmiyftMwe  and  Howgon, 

Above  us,  among  ancient  cy{»*e8ses,  stands  a  convent  of  Yisitan- 
dine  nuns,  occupying  a  most  beautiful  but  coveted  position.  The 
convent  and  its  trees  are  as  much  beloved  by  the  painter  as  their 
site  is  desired  by  the  archaeologist.  Here  stood  the  House  of 
Hortensius,  an  orator,  who  was  second  only  to  Ciceno  in  eloquence^ 
and  who,  in  the  early  part  at  least  of  their  lives,  was  his  chief 
opponent.  Cicero  himself  does  justice  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
his  rival,  as  well  as  the  integrity  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  quaestor.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  public  career  Hortensius 
was  frequently  engaged  on  the  same  side  as  Cicero,  and  once  he 
recognised  his  superiority  by  allowing  him  to  speak  last.  Horten- 
sius died  50  B.C.,  to  the  grief  of  his  rival  The  spleoodid  villas  of 
Hortensius  were  celebrated.    He  was  accustomed  to  water  his  trees 
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with  wine  at  regular  intervals,  and  liad  huge  fishponds  at  Baiae, 
into  which  the  salt- water  fish  came  to  feed  from  his  hand,  and  he 
became  so  fond  of  them,  that  he  wept  for  the  death  of  a  favourite 
muraena.  But  his  house  on  the  Palatine  was  considered  compara- 
tively simple,  and  it  had  no  decorations  but  plain  columns  of  Alban 
stone.  This  site  became  chosen  for  the  resiaence  of  Augustus,  and 
the  House  was  voted  him  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  B.C.  36. 

The  Palace  of  Augustus  was  begun  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Part  of  the  ground  which  it  covers  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  the  viUa  of  Catiline.  Here  Suetonius  says  that 
Augustus  occupied  the  same  bedroom  for  forty  years.  Here  he  had 
bis  various  collections  and  his  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  and  here 
his  grandsons  Cains  and  Lucius  took  their  lessons  in  the  atrium 
from  Verrius  Flaccus.  Before  the  northern  entrance  of  the  palace 
it  was  ordained  by  the  Senate,  26  b.g.  ,  that  two  bay-trees,  as  at 
the  Regia,  should  be  planted,  in  remembrance  of  Augustus  having 
preserved  the  lives  of  certain  citizens,  while  an  oak  wreath  was 
placed  above  the  gate  in  commemoration  of  his  victories. 

*  Sin§:iila  dam  mlror,  video  fnlgentibns  ar  jiis 

Ck)nspicuos  postes,  tectaqne  digna  deo. 
An  Jovis  haec,  dixi,  domus  est  ?    Quod  at  esse  patarem 

Angariam  menti  qaerna  corona  dabat. 
Cnjns  at  accept  dominnm.    Non  f  allimar,  inqnam : 

£t  magni  vernm  est  banc  Jovis  esse  domam. 
Cur  tamen  apposita  velatur  janaa  laaro? 
Cingit  et  aagastas  arbor  opaca  fores  ? ' 

—Ovidy  TrUt,  ill.  El  1.  33. 

*  State,  Palatlnae  lanras,  praetextaqae  qaerca 
Btet  domas ;  aeternos  tres  habet  ana  deos.' 

—Fatt,  iv.  953. 

It  was  before  the  gate  of  this  palace  that  Augustus  upon  one  day 
in  every  year  sat  as  a  beggar,  receiving  alms  from  the  passers-by, 
in  obedience  to  a  vision  warning  him  thus  to  appease  Nemesis. 

Behind  a  gardener's  house  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  semi- 
circular form  {pulvinar)  of  the  south-west  front  of  the  house  of 
Augustus  is  visible,  whence,  as  from  a  spacious  loggia,  the  Emperors 
could  look  down  upon  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  At  the 
point  where  we  are  now,  if  we  ascend  the  staircase  behind  the 
gardener's  house,  we  reach  the  cypress  garden  which  till  recently 
belonged  to  the  convent,  and  we  may  thence  descend  a  long  stair- 
case leading  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace  (partly  excavated  in 
1792  by  Bancoureuil),  consisting  of  chambers  and  halls,  splendid  in 
proportion,  once  adorned  by  statues,  but  stripped  of  their  precious 
marbles  by  antiquity  vendors,  who  rented  them  for  that  purpose  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  chambers  are  more  easily  reached 
to-day  from  the  Stadium  by  a  passage  containing  good  traces  of  the 
staircase. 

The  Palace  of  Augustus  (apparently  rebuilt  by  Domitlan  and 
Hadrian)  was 'strictly  square,  enclosing  a  square  peristylium,  upon 
which  colonnade  over  colonnade  opened.    Adjoining  it,  as  a  sort  of 
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atrinm,  the  Emperor  (on  gronnd  he  had  purchased  before  the  Senate 
voted  him  the  House  of  Hortensins)  constracted  his  capo-lavoro,  the 
Area  Apollinis,  a  spacious  rectangular  portions,  enclosing  the  solid 
marble  octo-style  Temple  of  Apollo,  a  beautiful  reading-room  be- 
tween a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library,  containing,  besides  art-treasures 
collected  from  the  known  world,  a  bronze  statue  of 'Augustus 
himself.  The  temple,  the  most  sumptuous  Rome  had  yet  held, 
occupied  (with  a  dependent  circular  temple  of  Vesta),  the  centre  of 
the  area,  and  was. adorned  with  niches  containing  statues  of  the 
nine  Muses  ;  while  within  the  cells  were  those  of  Apollo  by  Scopas, 
Diana  by  Timotheos,  and  Latona  by  Gephisodotos.  On  the  apex  of 
the  pediment  shone  a  gilded  colossal  group  of  Apollo  driving  the 
chariot  and  four  horses  of  the  Sun.  The  porticus  encircling  this 
wonderful  temple  was  adorned  with  statues  of  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Danaus,  and  equestrian  ones  of  their  ill-fated  husbands,  the  sons 
of  iEgyptus.  In  front  of  the  temple  stood  an  altar  surrounded  by 
four  oxen  in  gilded  bronze,  by  Myron,  opposite  which,  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  north-east  (towards  the  Arch  of  Titus),  stood  the 
splendid  Propylaea,  or  arched  gate  of  entrance,  also  surmounted  by 
a  marble  qusudriga,  guided  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  the  masterpiece 
of  Lysias,  forming  the  beautiful  frontispiece  and  introductory  to  the 
entire  group  of  buildings.  It  was  approached,  as  before  related,  by 
the  Vicns  ApoUinis  from  the  Velia  (or  ridge),  up  which  Horace, 
wearing  his  laureate  wreath,  led  the  white-robed  choir  of  youths 
and  maidens  chanting  his  Carmen  Saeculare,  at  the  beautiful  festival 
held  by  Augustus  at  the  revival  of  the  Ludi  Saeculares  in  June, 
17  B.C. 

*  Nothing  conid  exceed  the  mag^niflcence  of  this  temple,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  ancient  authors.  Propertins,  who  was  present  at  its  dedication, 
has  devoted  a  short  elegy  to  the  description  of  it,  and  Ovid  describes  it  as  a 
splendid  structure  of  white  marble. 


<« 


Turn  medium  claro  snrgebat  marmore  templum, 

£t  patria  Fhoebo  canns  Ortygia. 
Auro  Soils  erat  snpra  fastigia  cnmis, 

Kt  valvae,  Libyci  noblle  dentis  opns, 
Altera  dejectos  Pamassi  vertice  Gallos, 

Altera  moerebat  fanera  Tantalldos. 
Deinde  inter  matrem  Deus  ipse,  interqne  sororem, 

Fythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat." 

—PropeHius,  El.  11.  31. 

^  Inde  tenore  pari  gradibos  sublimia  celsis 
Dncor  ad  intonsi  Candida  templa  Dei." 

^Ovid,  Trist.  lii.  El.  1.  59. 

*  From  the  epithet  aurea  porticus,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cornice  of  the 
IK)rtico  which  surrounded  it  was  gilt.  The  columns  were  of  African  marble, 
or  giallo  antieoy  and  must  have  been  fifty -two  in  number,  as  between  them 
were  the  statues  of  the  fifty  Danaids,  and  that  of  their  father,  brandishing  a 
naked  swOrd. 

*'  Qua^s  cur  venlam  tlbl  tardior  ?    Aurea  Phoebi 
Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  f  uit. 
Tota  erat  In  speciem  Poenis  digesta  colnmnis : 
Inter  quas  Danai  foemina  tnrba  senis." 

—Prtypert.  El,  il.  31. 
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"  Sigua  TperegrivAi  nbi  mint  altents  columnis 
Belides,  et  strlcto  barbarua  euse  pater." 

-Omd.Trist.  nil.  61. 

*  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  somulingf  the  lyre,  apparently  a  likeness 
of  An^stns;  whose  beanty  when  a  youth,  to  jiidg:e  from  his  bust  in  the 
Yatlean,  mig-bt  well  entitle  him  to  connterfeit  the  god.  Around  the  altar 
were  the  images  of  f oar  oxen,  the  work  of  Myron,  so  beantifnlly  sculptured 
that  they  seemed  aliTe.  In  the  middle  of  the  portico  rose  the  temple, 
apparently  of  white  marble.  Over  the  pediment  was  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
The  gates  were  of  ivory,  one  of  them  sculptured  with  the  story  of  the  giants 
hurled  down  from  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  the  other  representing  the 
destruction  of  the  Niobids.  Inside  the  temple  waa  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  a 
tunica  talaris,  or  long  garment,  between  bis  mother  Latona  and  his  sister 
Diana,  the  work  of  Scopas,  Cephisodorus,  and  Timotheus.  Under  the  base 
of  Apollo's  statue  Augustus  caused  to  be  buried  the  Sibylline  book«,  which 
he  had  selected  and  placed  in  gilt  chests.  Attached  to  the  temple  was  a 
library  called  Bibliotheea  Oraeea  et  Latino,  apparently,  however,  only  one 
Rtmcture,  containing  the  literature  of  both  tongues.  Only  the  choicest  works 
were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  place  in  it,  as  we  may  infer  from  Horace : — 

**  Tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  qnaecnnque  recepit  Apollo.*' 

—Bp,  i.  8. 16. 

*  The  library  appears  to  hare  contained  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  fifty  feet 
high ;  wh^iee  we  must  conclude  that  the  roof  ol  the  hall  exceeded  that 
height.  In  this  library,  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  recited  their  productions.  The  listless 
demeanour  of  the  audience  on  such  occasions  seems,  from  the  description  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  been,  in  general,  not  over-encouraging.  At- 
tendance seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friendly  duty.'-— Dyer'«  *  Citif  9/ 
Home.* 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  built  by  Angastas  to  commemoraie 
the  battle  of  Actinm,  and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  divinity.  He 
appropriated  to  it  part  of  the  land  covered  with  houses  which  he 
had  purchased  upon  the  Palatine ; — another  part  he  gave  to  the 
Vestals  ;  the  third  he  used  for  his  own  palace. 

*  Phoebus  habet  partem  ;  Vostae  pars  altera  cessit : 
Quod  superest  illis,  tertins  ipse  tenet. 

Stet  domus ;  aeternos  tres  habet  una  deos.' 

—Ovidy  Fast.  iv.  961. 

Thus  ApoUo  and  Vesta  became,  as  it  were,  the  household  gods  of 

Augustus : — 

*  Vestaqne  Caesarcos  inter  sacrata  penates, 
Et  cum  Cacsarca  tu,  Phoebe  domestice,  Vesta.* 

—Ovidt  Metam.  xv«864. 

Their  temples  here  were  burnt  a.d.  363  and  not  rebuilt. 

(The  saracenic-seeming  villa,  which  is  now  turned  into  a  convent, 
possessed  some  frescoes  painted  by  Giulio  Bomano  from  designs  of 
Raffaelle,  but  these  were  removed  in  deference  to  the  modesty  of 
the  present  inhabitants,  whose  lives  and  customs  are  not  oriental.) 

Immediately  adjoining,  on  the  south-east,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Stadium  for  foot-mces,  with  a  large  semicircular  exbedra  (on  E.),  or 
loggia  for  viewing  the  sports.  The  Stadium  was  built  by  Domitian, 
restored  by  Severus,  and  transformed  by  King  Theodoric.  The 
exhedra  is  the  work  of  Hadrian.    On  the  walls  of  its  lower  chambers 
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may  be  noticed  frescoes  of  the  fourth  centniy,  in  one  of  which  is 
portrayed  a  terrestrial  globe  and  an  inkstand  (7).  A  passage  on 
the  left  communicated  with  the  upper  gallery.  Some  of  the  art 
tieasnres  found  here  are  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Mattei  and  Villa 
Albant 

The  statue  of  a  Muse,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  was  found 
here  in  1868,  and  a  beautiful  Juno,  also  in  the  Museo,  in  1878. 

From  the  Stadium  we  pass  to  the  grand  ruins,  occupying  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  which  constitute  by  far  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  only  portion 
that  was  not  embedded  in  soil  before  1861.  These  ruins  include 
remains  of  Palace  of  Hadrian,  swallowed  up  in  the  later  colossal 
buildings  of  Severus.  Few  compositions  can  be  finer  than  those 
formed  by  the  lofty  masses  of  stately  brick  arcading,  standing  out 
against  the  delicate  blue  and  pink  shadows  of  the  distant  Cam- 
pagna.  Beneath  the  terrace  is  a  range  of  lofty  chambers  framing 
lovely  glimpses  of  the  far-off  Alban  hills,  the  convents  of  the 
Pseudo-Aventine,  and  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius.  This  portion  of 
the  palace  longest  remained  entire,  and  was  inhabited  by  Heraclius 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  sixteenth  this  part  of  the  Palatine 
was  owned  by  Tommaso  Inghirami  of  Volterra,  surnamed  Fedra. 

The  Septlwwiium  of  Severaa,  so  called  from  its  six  storeys,  and 
erected  A.D.  198,  was  destroyed  in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  carried 
off  its  materials  for  the  building  of  S.  Peter's,  for  making  the  base 
of  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  restoring  other  buildings. 
The  Pope  only  paid  900  scudi  for  his  purchase  of  materials.  The 
Septizonium  was  erected,  as  a  *  Frontispizio '  to  his  palace,  by 
Severus  at  its  eastern  flank,  in  order,  it  was  suggested,  to  strike  the 
eyes  of  his  African  compatriots^  on  their  approach  to  Rome.  It 
faced  the  Coellan. 

The  remaining  ruins  in  this  portion  of  the  hill  have  not  yet  been 
historically  identified.  The  arches  seen  in  the  hollow  between  the 
Palatine  and  Coelian  belong  to  the  aqueduct  made  by  Domitian  to 
carry  the  Aqua  Claudia  from  the  top  of  the  Coelian  to  the  Palatine. 

*  Is  it  illasion ;  or  does  there  a  spirit  jErom  perfecter  ages, 

Here,  even  yet,  amid  loss,  change,  and  cormption,  ahide  ? 
Does  there  a  spirit  we  know  not,  thongh  seek ;  though  we  find,  compre- 
hend not. 
Hereto  entice  and  confuse,  tempt  and  evade  ns,  ahide  ? 
Lives  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  column  disjointed  and  single. 

Haunts  the  mde  masses  of  bricks  garlanded  gaily  with  vine, 
E'en  in  the  turret  fantastic  surviving  that  springs  from  the  ruin, 
£'en  in  the  people  itself  ?  is  it  illusion  or  not  ? ' 

—Cloxigh, 

In  spite  of  these  fascinating  associations,  this  portion  of  the  hill 
yields  in  historic  interest  to  the  opposite,  or  northern,  angla 
Above  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  on  the  area  used  by  Caligula,  is  the 
locality  once  occupied  by  so  many  of  the  great  patrician  families, 
whose  residence  on  the  Palatine  caused  the  name  of  palace  to  be 


>  Septimius  Severus  was  horn  a.d.  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
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afterwards  applied  to  all  noble  residences.  Here  at  one  time  lived 
Oaius  Gracchus,  who,  to  gratify  the  populace,  gave  up  his  house  on 
the  Palatine,  and  made  his  home  in  the  gloomy  Suburra.  Here 
also  lived  his  coadjutor  in  the  consulship,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who 
shared  his  fate,  and  whose  house  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
people  after  his  murder.  At  this  corner  of  the  hiU  also  was  the 
house  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  poet,  historian,  and  builder  of  the 
Tabularium,  who  was  consul  102  B.C.,  and  together  with  Marius 
was  conqueror  of  the  Gimbri  in  a  great  battle  near  VercellL  In 
memory  of  this  he  founded  a  temple  of  the  *  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,' 
and  decorated  the  portico  of  his  house  with  Cimbrian  trophies. 
Hence  the  Portions  Catuli.  Varro  mentions  that  his  house  had  a 
domed  roof.  Here  also  the  consul  Octavius,  murdered  on  the 
Janiculum  by  the  partisans  of  Marius,  had  a  house,  which  was 
rebuilt  with  great  magnificence  by  ^milius  Scaurus,  who  adorned 
it  with  columns  of  marble  thirty-eight  feet  high.  These  two  last- 
named  houses  were  bought  by  the  wealthy  Clodius,  who  gave 
14,800,000  sesterces,  or  about  £130,000,  for  that  of  Scaurus,  and 
destroying  the  Portions  Catuli,  included  its  site,  and  the  house 
of  Scaurus,  in  his  own  still  more  magnificent  palace.  Clodius 
was  a  member  of  the  great  clan  of  the  Claudii,  and  was  the 
lover  of  Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  whose  connivance,  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician,  he  attempted  to  be  present  at  the 
secret  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  house  of 
the  Pontifez  Maximus  or  Domus  Publica,  in  the  Forum,  and  from 
which  men  were  so  carefully  excluded  that  even  a  male  mouse,  says 
Juvenal,  dared  not  show  himself  there.  The  position  of  his  own 
dwelling,  and  that  of  the  Pontifex,  close  to  the  Nova  Via,  afforded 
facility  for  this  adventure,  but  he  was  discovered  by  his  losing  him- 
self in  the  passages.  A  scandal  was  the  result :  Caesar  divorced 
Pompeia,  and  the  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices,  who 
declared  Clodius  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Clodius  attempted  to  prove  an 
alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence  showed  that  he  was  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  be  at  Interamna.  Bribery  and  intimi- 
dation secured  his  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  twenty- 
five,  and  from  this  time  a  deadly  enmity  ensued  between  him  and 
Cicero. 

The  house  of  Clodius  naturally  is  associated  with  that  of  Cicero, 
which  was  also  situated  near  this  corner  of  the  Palatine,  whence  he 
could  see  the  Forum,  and  go  to  and  from  his  duties  there.  This 
house  had  been  built  for  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who,  when  his  architect 
proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  its  being  overlooked,  answered,  'Rather 
build  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  behold  everything  I  do.' 
In  his  acts  Drusus  seemed  to  imitate  the  Gracchi ;  but  he  sought 
popularity  for  its  own  sake,  and  after  being  the  object  of  a  series  of 
conspiracies,  was  finally  murdered  in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
Cornelia,  in  his  own  hall,  where  the  image  of  his  father  was 
sprinkled  with  his  blood.  When  dying  he  turned  to  those  around 
Mm,  and  asked,  with  Addisonian  arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon 
conscious  honesty  of  purpose,  '  When  will  the  commonwealth  have 
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a  citizen  like  me  again  ? '  After  the  death  of  Drusus  the  houBe  was 
inhabited  by  Lncins  Grassus  the  orator,  who  lived  here  in  great 
el^;ance  and  Inxnry.  His  house  was  called,  from  its  beauty,  *  The 
Venus  of  the  Palatine,'  and  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  the  taste  of 
its  fnmiture,  and  the  beauty  of  its  grounds.  It  was  adorned  with 
columns  of  Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  triclinia 
inlaid  with  bronze.  His  gardens  were  provided  with  fish-ponds,  and 
some  noble  lotus-trees  {^iotpyru8  Lotus)  shaded  his  walks.  Aheno- 
barbus,  his  colleague  in  the  censorship,  found  fault  with  such 
luxurious  manners,  and  estimated  his  house  (according  to  Valerius 
Maximus)  at  six  million  sesterces.  Grassus  retorted  by  a  public 
speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his  powers  of  ridicule  turned 
him  into  derision,  jested  upon  his  name ;  and  to  the  accusation  of 
weeping  for  a  dead  lamprey,  he  replied  that  it  was  more  than 
Ahenobarbus  had  done  for  the  loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives. 
Gicero  purchased  the  house  of  Grassus  a  year  or  two  after  his  Gon- 
sulate  for  a  sum  equal  to  about  £30,000,  and  removed  thither  from 
his  house  on  the  Garinae  with  his  wife  Terentia.  His  house  was 
■therefore  perilously  close  to  that  of  Glodins,  but  a  little  Ipwer  down 
the  hill,  which  enabled  him  to  threaten  to  increase  the  height,  so  as 
to  shut  out  his  neighbour's  view  of  the  city  he  had  done  so  much 
to  disfigure.^  Upon  his  accession  to  the  tribunate  Glodius  procured 
the  disgrace  of  Gicero,  and  after  his  flight  to  Greece,  obtained  a 
decree  of  banishment  against  him.  He  then  pillaged  and  destroyed 
his  house  upon  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and 
Formiae,  and  obliged  Terentia  to  take  refuge  with  the  Vestals, 
whose  Superior  was  her  sister.  But  in  the  following  year,  a  change 
of  consuls  and  revulsion  of  the  popular  favour  led  to  the  recall  of 
Gicero.  He  found  part  of  his  house  appropriated  by  Glodius,  who 
had  erected  a  shrine  to  Libertas  (with  a  statue  which  was  that  of  a 
Greek  courtesan  carried  from  a  tomb)  on  the  site  of  the  remainder, 
which  he  had  razed  to  the  ground.^ 

*  Glodius  had  also  destroyed  the  portico  of  Catulns ;  in  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  appropriatinsf  all  this  side  of  the  Palatine.  He 
wanted  to  buy  the  house  of  the  aedile  Seius.  Seios  havinof  declared  that 
so  longr  as  he  lived  Glodins  shonld  not  have  it,  Glodins  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and  then  bought  his  house  under  a  feigned  name  1  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  erect  a  portico  three  hundred  feet  In  length,  in  place  of  that 
of  Catulns.  The  latter,  however,  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  public 
expense. 

*  Cicero  obtained  public  grants  for  the  restoration  of  his  house  and  of  his 
Tnscnlan  and  Formian  villas,  but  very  far  from  enough  to  cover  the  losses 
he  had  suffered.  The  aristocratic  part  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have  envied 
and  gnmdged  the  novua  homo  to  whose  abilities  they  looked  for  protection. 
He  was  advised  not  to  rebuild  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  but  to  sell  the 
ground.  It  was  not  in  Cicero's  temper  to  take,  such  a  course,  but  he 
was  hampered  ever  after  with  debts.  Clodins,  who  had  been  defeated  but 
not  beaten,  still  continued  his  persecutions.  He  organised  a  gang  of  street 
boys  to  call  out  under  Cicero's  windows,  **  Bread !  Bread  I  "  His  band  in- 
terrupted the  dramatic  performances  on  the  Palatine,  at  the  Megalesian 

1  *  ToUam  altius  tectum,  non  nt  ego  te  despiciam,  sed  ne  tu  aspicias  urbem 
earn,  quam  delere  volnisti/ — De  Harusp.  Res.  16. 
£  Cic  Pro  Dom.  ad  Pont.t  42. 
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games,  by  nufaiag  upon  the  stagfe.  On  another  oeeaaion,  ClodioB,  at  the 
ead  of  his  xnyrmldonB,  besieged  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Concord.  He 
attacked  Cicero  in  the  streets,  to  the  danger  of  his  life  ;  and  when  he  had 
begun  to  rebuild  his  honse,  drove  away  the  masons,  overthrew  what  part 
had  been  re-erected  of  Catnlns's  portico,  and  cast  burning  torches  into 
the  honse  of  Quintus  Cicero,  which  he  had  hired  next  to  his  brother's  on 
the  Palatine,  and  consumed  a  great  part  of  iV— Dyer's  ^CUy  qf  Borne,* 
p.  152. 

The  indemnity  which  Cicero  received  from  the  State  in  order  to 
rebuild  his  hoase  on  the  Palatine  amounted  to  about  £16,000.  The 
house  of  Quintus  Cicero  was  rebuilt  close  to  his  brother's  at  the 
same  time  by  Gyros,  a  fashionable  architect  of  the  day. 

Among  other  noble  householders  on  this  part  of  the  Palatine 
had  been  Mark  Antony,  whose  house  was  afterwards  given  by 
Augustus  to  Agrippa  and  Messala,  soon  after  which  it  was  burnt 
down. 

Below  the  Clivus  Yictoriae  rise  the  lofty  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  AugmitaB — Templum  Divi  Augnsti — begun  by  Livia  and  Tiberius, 
finished  by  Caligula,  damaged  by  fire  in  A.D.  69,  restored  by 
Domitian.  and  entirely  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  by  Hadrian. 
It  was  utilised  as  a  museum  for  precious  works  of  art  and  curiosities 
collected  by  Augustus.  This  temple  to  the  deified  founder  of  the 
Empire  was  no  doubt  greatly  expanded  in  its  reconstruction  by 
Hadrian.  What  have  been  called  its  inner  halls  {i.e.,  those  nearest 
to  the  roots  of  the  Palatine)  prove  (owing  to  Commendatore  G. 
Boni's  excavations)  to  have  been  the  spacious  covered  atrium  and 
peristylium,  with  noble  chambers  (t.e.,  Tablinum  and  Alae)  of  the 
house  of  the  Curator  Palatii,  beside  which  (now  completely  re- 
stored) ascends  the  private  imperial  *  rampa,'  or  winding  inclined 
passage,  to  the  Palace  of  Caligula.  It  is  possible  that  the  great 
Imperial  Library  of  the  Palatine  was  located  here.  But  it  was  a 
damp  corner  to  select  for  it.  This  mansion  and  fore>court  became 
appropriated  about  A.D.  660,  and  converted  into  a  christian  church, 
in  which  was  preserved  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  of  Byzantine  origin, 
which  probably  gave  the  church  its  name,  8.  Maria  Antiqua  (^.r.). 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  COEUAN 

8.  Gregorio— SS.  Giovanni  o  Paolo-Arch  of  DoLiliella— S.  Toinmoso  in 
FormlB—VlUa  Mattel— S.  Maria  della  Navicella— 8.  8tefano  Rotondo— 
I  Sonti  Qnattro  Incoronati— 8.  Glemente. 

THE  Coelian  Hill  extends  from  the  Coliseum  to  S.  John  Lateran, 
and  from  the  Conyent  of  S.  Gregorio  to  8.  Stefano  in  Ro- 
tondo.  Until  1871  it  had  been  inhabited  by  monks  of  the  Camal- 
dolese,  Fassionist,  and  Redemptorist  Orders,  and  by  the  Augustinian 
Nuns  of  the  Qnattro  Incoronati ;  but  few  parts  of  Rome  have  been 
more  cruelly  dealt  with  than  this  interesting  district.  It  formed  a 
natural  quarry  for  the  Lateran  restorers. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  name  of  this  hill  was  Mons  Querque- 
tnlanus,  '  The  Hill  of  Oaktf/  and  it  was  clothed  with  forest,  part  of 
which  long  survived  as  the  sacred  wood  of  the  Camenae.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  (7)  of  Coelius  from  Coelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan 
Lucumo  of  Ardea,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Romulus  in  his  war  against  the  Sabine  king  Tatius,  and  to  have 
afterwards  established  himself  here.  In  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius  the  Coelian  assumed  some  importance,  as  that  ruler  is  related 
to  have  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  transported  hither  the  Latin 
population  of  Alba. 

As  the  Coelian  figured  less  prominently  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome  than  any  of  the  other  hills,  it  preserves  few  historical  monu- 
ments of  republican  times.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire  which  ravaged  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  excepting  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  which  once  stood  in  the  grove  of  the 
Camenae,  and  which  had  been  already  burnt  by  Clodius,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  records  of  his  perjuries  and  debts  which  it  con- 
tained. Considerable  remains  beneath  the  garden  of  the  Passionist 
convent  belong  to  the  temple  which  Agrippina  (2)  raised  to  her 
husband  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  in  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  some 
antiquaries  (erroneously)  recognise  the  Macellum  of  Nero.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Tetricus,  who  lived 
here,  *  between  the  two  sacred  groves,'  in  a  magnificent  captivity 
under  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  whom  he  received  at  a  banquet,  at  which 
he  exhibited  an  aUegoricjEd  picture  representing  his  reception  of  the 
empire  of  Graul,  and  his  subsequent  resignation  of  it  for  the  simple 
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insignia  of  a  Roman  senator.^  On  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  born  on  the  Coelian  in  the  Domus  Yectiliana,  and  partly  edu- 
cated in  the  Palace  of  Annius  Verus,  which  was  discovered  1885-7 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Military  Hospital. 

To  the  christian  visitor,  however,  the  Coelian  will  always  prove 
of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  the  slight  thread  of  connection  which 
runs  between  all  its  principal  objects,  as  well  as  their  nearness  to 
one  another,  brings  them  pleasantly  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
day's  excursion.  Many  of  those  who  are  not  mere  passing  visitors 
will  probably  find  that  their  chief  pleasure  lies  not  amid  the  well- 
known  basilicas  and  palaces,  but  in  quiet  sunny  walks  throagh  the 
silent  lanes  and  amid  the  decaying  buildings  of  these  more  outlying 
hills.  As  many  as  possible  of  these  have  been  obliterated,  but  a 
few  yet  remain. 

*  For  myself,  I  innst  say  that  I  know  nothing  to  eompare  with  a  pilgrimage 
among^  the  antique  churches  scattered  over  the  Esquiline,  the  Coelian,  and 
the  Aventine  Hills.  They  stand  apart,  each  in  its  solitude,  amid  gardens 
and  vineyards  and  heaps  of  nameless  ruins ; — ^bere  a  group  of  cypresses, 
there  a  lofty  pine  or  solitary  palm  ;  the  tutelary  saint,  perhaps  some  Sant' 
Achilleo  or  Santa  Bibiaua,  whom  we  nevQr  heard  of  befwe—an  altar  rich 
in  precious  marbles — columns  of  porphyry— the  old  frescoes  dropping  from 
the  walls— the  everlanting  colossal  mosaics  looking  down  so  solemn,  so  dim, 
so  spectral ;  these  grow  upon  us,  until  at  each  suoeeeding  visit  they  them- 
selves, and  the  associations  by  which  they  are  surronuded,  become  a  part 
of  our  daily  life,  and  may  be  said  to  hallow  that  daily  life  when  considered 
in  a  right  spirit.  True,  what  is  most  sacred,  what  is  most  poetical,  is  often 
desecrated  to  the  fancy  by  the  intrusion  of  those  prosaic  realities  which 
easily  strike  prosaic  minds ;  by  disgust  at  the  foolish  fabrications  which 
those  who  recite  them  do  not  believe,  by  lying  inscriptions,  by  tawdry  pic- 
tures, by  tasteless  and  even  profane  restorations ;— by  much  that  saddens, 
much  that  offends,  much  that  disappoints—but  then  so  much  remains  I  So 
much  to  awaken,  to  elevate,  to  touch  the  heart ;  so  much  that  will  not  pass 
away  from  the  memory ;  so  much  that  makes  a  part  of  our  after-life.*— Jfrf. 
Jamesoti. 

The  semi-deserted  Coelian,  however,  has  never  recovered  from 
the  Norman-Saracenic  invasion  of  1084  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII. 

We  may  pass  under  the  Arch  of  Constantine,*  or  through  the 
pleasant  sunny  enclosure  known  as  the  Parco  di  San  Ghregorio — 
planted  by  the  French  during  their  first  occupation  of  Rome. 
Here  is  the  Ma^^oino  al  Cello,  or  Mnseo  Archeologico  Urbano,  to 
which  the  less  important  objects  recently  discovered  in  the  city 
have  been  brought.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  students,  but 
scarcely  attractive  to  the  casual  visitor.  The  contents  are  still 
in  a  transitional  state.    We  may  notice : — 

Room  1.  Specimens  of  precious  marbles.    Stamped  bricks  and  tiles. 
Moomi,  Fragments  of  sculpture. 

iioomS.  Objects  from  the  Esquiline  cemeteries.      Bomains  of  a  water 
conduit. 


»  Gibbon,  v.  1.  ^■ 

>  The  road  crosses  a  great  cloaca,  which  enters  the  Tiber  near  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  is  built  of  enormous  blocks,  well  preserved. 
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Boom  4.  Ex  votu8  in  tem-cotta.    BepnbUcan  inscriptions  on  travertine 

and  peperino. 
Room  6.  Several  fine  busts.    That  ol  Hephaestus  has  tracings  of  gilding 

and  iminting. 
Boom  6.  Water-pipes  of  various  kinds.    The  inscription  to  Cains  Duilins 

from  the  Forum  of  Augustus. 

(Open  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  1-5,  and  Wednesdays  9-1 ;  ad- 
mission 25  c.    Ring.) 

The  southern  gate  of  the  Parco  opens  on  a  small  triangular  piazza, 
whence  ahroad  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  Church  of  S.  Gregorio 
(1726),  to  the  English  pilgrim  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Rome,  for  it  was  here  that  S.  Augustine  took  his  farewell  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and,  kneeling  on  the  greensward,  the  first 
missionaries  to  Kent  received  their  parting  blessing  from  the  great 
pontiff.  As  we  enter  the  portico  (built  1633  by  Cardinal  Scipione 
Borghese),  we  see,  on  either  side,  two  world-famous  inscriptions. 

On  the  right : — 

Adsca  hospes 

et  lege. 

Uic  olim  fuit  M.  Gregorii  domus, 

Ipse  in  monasterinm  couvertit, 

Ubi  monasticen  professus  est 

£t  din  abbas  praefnit. 

Monachi  primum  Beuedietini 

Mox  Graeci  tenuere, 

Dein  Benedictini  itenim 

I*06t  varioe  casus 

Quum  jamdiu 

Esset  commendatum 

Et  poene  desertum. 

Anno  MDLXxm 

Camaldulenses  inducti 

Qui  et  industrla  sua 

£t  ope  plurinm 

R.  £.  Cardinalinm 

Quorum  hie  monumenta  exstant, 

Favente  etiam  Glemente  XI.  P.  M. 

Templum  et  adjacentes  aedes 

In  hanc  qnam  cemis  formam 

Kestituerunt. 

On  the  left  :— 

£x  hoc  monasterio 
Prodierunt 
S.  Gregorins  M.  Fundator  et  Parens. 
S.  Sleutherius,  AB.    Hilarion,  AB. 
S.  Augustinus,  Anglor.  ApostoL 
S.  LaurentiuB,  Cantnar.  Archiep. 
S.  Mellitus,  Londinen.  £p.  Mox 
Archiep.  Ciuituar. 
S.  Justus,  £p.  Boffensls. 
S.  Panlinus,  £p.  Eborac    . 
S.  3Iaximianus,  Syracusan.  £p. 
SS.  Antonlus,  Merulus,  et  Joannes,  Monachi 
S.  Petrus,  AB.  Cantnar. 
Harinianus,  Archiep.  Baven. 
Probus,  Xenodochi  Jerosolymit. 
Curator.  A.  S.  Gregorio  Elect. 
SablnuB  Callipolit.  Ep. 
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GregforiiiB,  Diac.  Card.  &  Eastach. 
Hie .  Etiam  .  Din .  Vixit .  M.  Gresrori 
Mater  .  S.  Silvia  .  Hoc .  Maxime  ' 
Colenda  .  Quod  .  Tan  turn  .  Pietatis 
Sapientiae  .  Et .  Doctrinae  .  Lumen 
Pepererlt. 

*  Cette  TlUe  incomparable  renferme  pen  de  sites  plus  attrayants  et  plus 
dignes  d'^temelle  ra^moire.  Ce  sanctuaire  occnpe  Tangle  occidental  dn 
mont  CoeliuH.  ...  II  est  &  ^s^iile  distance  du  g-rand  Cirque,  des  Thcrmes  de 
Garacalla  et  dn  Colis^e,  tout  proctao  do  r^g:li8e  des  saints  martyrs  Jean  et 
Paul.  Le  berceau  du  christianisme  de  TAng^leterre  touche  ainsi  an  sol 
tremp6  par  Ic  sang  dc  taut  de  milliers  do  martyrs.  En  face  s'dldve  le  mont 
Palatin,  berceau  de  Rome  paicnne,  encore  convert  des  vastcs  debris  du 
palais  dos  C6sars.  .  .  .  Od  est  done  TAnglais  di^ne  de  ce  nom  qui,  en  portant 
son  regard  du  Palatin  an  Collsfee,  pourrait  contempler  sans  ^motion  ce  coin 
de  terre  d'oii  lui  sont  vemis  la  foi,  le  nom  Chretien  et  la  Bible  dont  il  est  si 
fler.  Voil^  oii  les  cnfants  esclavcs  de  sea  ae'iux  6taicnt  recueillis  et  sauv^! 
Bur  ces  pierres  s'agenonillaient  cenx  qui  out  fait  sa  patrle  chretlenne.  Sous 
CCS  voltes  a  &t^  eongu  par  nne  Ame  sainte,  confix  h  Dion,  b^ni  -pax  Dieu, 
accepts  et  accompli  par  d'hnmbles  et  g^n^renx  Chretiens,  le  grand  dessein  ! 
Par  ces  degr^  sont  descendus  les  quarante  moines  qui  out  port6  k  TAngle- 
terre  la  parole  de  Dfeu,  la  Inmi^re  de  TEvaneile,  la  succession  apostoliqne 
et  la  rfegle  de  Saint  Benolt !  *—Montalem^ertj  '  Moines  d^Oceident.* 

Hard  by  (R.)  on  the  Clivus  Scauri  stood  the  house  of  S.  Silvia, 
mother  of  S.  Gregory  (A.p.  550-604),  of  which  there  may  be  remains, 
opposite  to  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  in  the  little 
garden  we  may  believe  that  he  played  as  a  child  under  her  care. 
Close  to  his  home  he  founded  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew,  to  which 
he  retired  from  the  world,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  his  favourite 
cat.  Here  he  dwelt  for  many  years  as  a  monk,  engaged  in  writing 
homilies,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  visionary  conversation  with  the 
Virgin,  whom  he  believed  to  answer  him  in  person  from  her  picture 
before  which  he  knelt.  To  this  monastery  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented his  own  portrait,  with  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  which 
were  probably  in  existence  long  after  his  death  ;  and  this  portrait  of 
himself  perhaps  furnished  that  peculiar  type  of  physiognomy  which 
we  trace  in  the  best  representations  of  him.  During  the  life  of 
penance  and  poverty  led  here,  he  sold  all  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  retaining  nothing  but  a  silver  basin  given  him  by  his 
mother.  One  day  a  poor  shipwrecked  sailor  came  several  times  to 
beg  in  the  cell  where  he  was  writing,  and,  as  he  had  no  money,  he 
gave  him,  instead,  this  one  remaining  treasure.  A  long  time  after 
S.  Gregory  saw  the  same  shipwrecked  sailor  reappear  in  the  form 
of  his  guardian  angel,  who  told  him  that  God  had  henceforth 
destined  him  to  rule  his  Church,  and  become  the  successor  of  S. 
Peter,  whose  charity  he  had  imitated.' 

*  Un  moine  (A-D.  690)  va  monter  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  la  chairs  apos- 
toliqne. Ce  moine,  le  plus  illustre  de  tons  eeux  qui  sont  compt6  parmi 
les  souverains  pontifes,  y  rayonnera  d'un  ^clat  qu'aucun  de  ses  pr^^cesseurs 
n'a  6ga,16  et  qui  rejaillira,  comme  nne  sanction  supreme,  sur  I'lnstitnt  dont  il 
est  issu.  Gr^goire,  le  seul  parml  les  hommes  avec  le  Pape  Lton  I«r  qui  ait 
roQu  k  la  fois,  du  consentement  oniversel,  le  double  surnom  de  Saint  et  de 
Grand,  sera  Teternel  honneur  de  I'Ordre  b^n^dictin  comme  de  la  papaut^. 

1  Montalembert,  Moines  €POocide»U 
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Par  eon  g^nlo,  nwis  snrtout  par  le  efaarme  et  rasoevdaBt  de  aa  yerta,  U 
org^anlsera  le  domaine  temporel  deH  papes,  11  d6veloppera  et  r^gnlarlnera 
lenr  sonyeralnet^  spirltaolle,  il  fondcra  lenr  patornelle  sapr^matle  ear  les 
royant^  naissantes  et  les  nations  notivelles  qnl  vont  devenir  les  grands 

penples  de  Vavenlr,  et  s'appeler  la  France,  rEsnagfne,  TAng-leterre.  A  vral 
dire,  c*est  Ini  qui  Inangnre  le  mojen  Age^  la  society  moderns  et  la  ciyilisation 
thritieune.'—MontaUmbert. 

The  church  of  8.  Qregorio  is  approached  by  a  cloistered  court 
filled  with  monuments.  On  the  left  is  that  of  Sir  Edward  Game,  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  abroad  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  foreign 
universities  respecting  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  was  recalled  when  the  embassy  was  suppressed  by 
Elizabeth,  but  was  kept  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV.,  who  had  conceived 
a  great  affection  for  him,  and  he  died  here  in  1561.  Another  monu- 
ment of  ^an  exile  for  the  Catholic  faith  is  that  of  Robert  Pecham, 
who  died  in  1667,  inscribed : — 

'Roberto  Pecham  Anglo,  equitl  anrato,  Plillippl  et  Mariae  Angliae  et 
Hispan.  regibns  olim  a  consiliis  genere  religione  yirtnte  praeclaro,  qnl, 
cum  patriam  snam  a  fide  catholica  deficientem  adspicere  sine  snmmo  dolore 
non  posset,  rclictis  omnibus  quae  in  hac  vita  carinsima  esse  solent,  in  yolun- 
tarlnm  profectus  cxilium,  post  sex  annos,  pauperibus  Christi  hercdibiis 
testamento  institutis,  sauctissime  e  vita  migravit.* 

The  Church,  once  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Italy,  was  pro- 
fanely reboUt  in  1734,  under  Francesco  Ferrari.  It  has  sixteen 
ancient  granite  columns  and  a  cosmatesque  pavement.  Its  com- 
plete restoration  is  in  contemplation.  Among  its  monuments  we 
may  observe  that  of  Cardinal  Zurla,  a  learned  writer  on  geo- 
graphical subjects,  who  was  abbot  of  the  adjoining  convent.  It 
was  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  laxity  of  morals  in  the  time 
of  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  that  her  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  bury  the 
famous  Aspasia  of  that  age  in  this  church,  and  to  inscribe  upon 
her  tomb :  '  Imperia,  cortisana  Romana,  quae  digna  tanto  nomine, 
rarae  inter  homines  formae  specimen  dedit.  Vixit  annos  xxvi. 
dies  xii.  obiit  1511,  die  15  Augusti. '  Bandello  says  that  so  luxurious 
were  her  apartments  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  spat  in  the  face 
of  a  servant  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  furniture.  But  this  monument 
has  now  been  removed,  not,  however,  for  moral  reasons. 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  a  picture  by  Badcdoechii  com- 
memorating a  miracle  on  this  spot,  when,  at  the  moment  of  Eleva- 
tion, the  Host  is  said  to  have  bled  in  the  hands  of  S.  Gregory,  so  as 
to  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  Transubstantiation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  this  and  in  most  other  representations  of 
S.  Gregory,  a  dove  is  perched  upon  his  shoulder,  and  whispering 
into  his  ear.  This  is  commemorative  of  the  impression  that  every 
word  and  act  of  the  saint  was  directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
a  belief  first  engendered  by  the  happy  promptitude  of  Peter,  his 
archdeacon,  who  invented  the  story  to  save  the  beloved  library  of 
his  master,  which  was  about  to  be  destroyed  after  his  death  by  the 
people,  in  a  pitiful  spirit  of  revenge,  because  they  fancied  that  a 
famine  which  was  decimating  them  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
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extravagance,  or  the  science,  of  Gregory.     It  is  interesting  to 

imagine  the  Pontiff's  deplorable  reception  of  the  blood-stained 

Bmperor  Phocas  as  an  act  of  inspiration  I    An  altar  beneath  this 

picture  is  decorated   with  marble  reliefs,  by  Mino  da   Fiesole, 

representing  the  same  miracle,  and  also  the  story  of  the  soul  of  the 

Emperor  Trajan  being  freed  trom  purgatory  by  the  intercession  of 

Gregory.     The  reredos  belonging  to  this  altar,  moved  from  its 

original  site,  still  remains  in  the  north-east  chapel. 

A  low  door  near  this  leads  into  the  monastic  cell  of  S.  Gregory, 

containing  his  marble  chair,  and  the  spot  where  his  bed  lay, 

inscribed : — 

*  Nocte  dleqne  vifill  longro  hie  defeeea  labore 
Gregorins  modica  membra  quiete  Icvat.' 

Here  also  an  immense  collection  of  minute  relics  of  saints  is 
exposed — to  swell  the  tide  of  incredulity  ! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  the  Baliiati  Chapel,  the 
burial-place  of  that  noble  family,  modernised  in  1690  by  Carlo 
Mademo.  Over  the  altar  is  a  copy  of  Annibale  Caracci's  picture  of 
S.  Gregory,.which  once  existed  here,  but  is  now  in  England.  On  the 
right  is  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  *  which  spoke  to  S.  Gregory/ 
and  which  is  said  to  have  become  suddenly  impressed  upon  the 
wall  after  a  vision  in  which  she  appeared  to  him.  On  the  left  is  a 
beautiful  marble  dossale  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  sacristan  will  admit  the  visitor  into  the  Garden  of  B.  Sflviay 
whence  there  is  a  grand  view  across  to  the  Palatine. 

*  To  stand  here,  or  on  the  summit  of  the  tilght  of  steps  which  leads  to  the 
portal,  and  look  across  to  the  mined  Palace  of  the  O&esars,  makes  the  mind 
griddy  with  the  msh  of  thoas^hts.  There^  before  ns,  the  Palatine  Hill — pagan 
Rome  in  the  dnst ;  here^  the  little  cell,  a  few  feet  square,  where  slept  in  sack- 
cloth the  man  who  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Caesars,  and  first 
set  his  foot  as  sovereign  on  the  cradle  and  capital  of  their  greatness.* — Mrg, 
Jameson. 

Here  are  three  chapels,  restored  by  the  historian  Oardinal  Baro- 
nius  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first,  of  8.  SilYia,  contains  a 
fresco  of  the  Almighty  with  a  choir  of  angels,  by  Quido  ;  and  be- 
neath it  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  venerable  saint  (especially  invoked 
against  Convulsions),  by  Niccolo  Oordieri — one  of  the  best  statues  of 
feminine  saints  in  Rome.  The  second  chapel,  of  8.  Andrew,  con- 
tains the  two  famous  rival  frescoes  of  Chiido  and  Domenickino, 
Guido  has  represented  8.  Andrew  kneeling  in  reverent  thankfulness 
at  first  sight  of  the  cross  on  which  he  was  to  suffer ;  Domenichino 
— a  more  painful  subject — the  flagellation  of  the  saint.  Of  these 
paintings  Annibale  Caracci  observ^  that  *  Guide's  was  the  painting 
of  the  master ;  but  Domenichino's  the  painting  of  the  scholar  who 
knew  more  than  the  master.'  The  beautiful  group  of  figures  in  the 
comer,  where  a  terrified  child  is  hiding  its  face  in  its  mother^s 
dress,  is  introduced  in  several  other  pictures  of  Domenichino.  The 
foundations  of  this  chapel  lie  over  the  Servian  Wall. 

*  It  is  a  well-known  anecdote  that  a  poor  old  woman  stood  for  a  long  time 
before  the  story  of  I>omenichino,  pointing  it  out  bit  by  bit  and  explaining  it 
to  a  child  who  was  with  her ;  and  that  she  then  turned  to  the  story  told  by 
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Gnido,  admired  the  landeeape  and  went  away.  It  to  added  that  when 
Annthale  Caraeci  heard  of  this,  it  seemed  to  him  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  the  preference  to  the  former  work.  It  is  also  said  that  when 
Domenlchino  was  painting:  one  of  the  executioners,  he  worked  himself  up 
into  a  fury  with  threatening:  words  and  ^r^stures,  and  that  Annibale,  sur- 
prising: him  in  this  condition,  embraced  him,  saying:*  "  Domenieo,  to-day  yon 
have  taught  me  a  lesson,  which  is  that  a  painter,  like  an  orator,  mast  first 
feel  himself  that  which  he  would  represent  to  others.'*  *—Lamiy  v.  82. 

*  In  historical  pictures  Domenlchino  is  often  cold  and  studied,  especially 
in  the  principal  subject,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subordinate  persons 
have  much  g:race  and  a  noble  character  of  beauty.  Thus,  in  the  scoui^lufi: 
of  S.  Andrew,  a  group  of  women  thrust  back  by  the  executioners  is  of  the 
highest  beauty.  Gnido's  fresco  is  of  high  merit :  S.  Andrew,  on  his  way  to 
execution,  sees  the  cross  before  him  in  the  distance,  and  falls  upon  his  knees 
in  adoration—the  executioners  and  spectators  regard  him  with  astonishment.* 
—Kugler, 

The  3rd  cbapel,  of  S.  Barbara,  contains  an  impressive  realistic 
statue  of  S.  Gregory,  by  Niecolo  Cordieri  ^  (where  the  whispering  dove 
is  again  represented),  and  the  table  at  which  he  daily  fed  twelve 
poor  pilgrims  after  washing  their  feet.  The  Eoman  Breviary  tells 
how  on  one  occasion  an  angel  appeared  at  the  feast,  as  the 
thirteenth  guest.  This  story,  the  sending  forth  of  S.  Augustine,  and 
other  events  of  S.  Gregory's  life,  are  represented  in  rough  frescoes 
upon  the  walls  by  Viviam,  The  table  is  mentioned  in  the  Mirabilia 
as  an  object  of  devotion  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  adjoining  Convent  (modem)  is  of  vast  size,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Gamaldolese  monks,  though  in  the  time  of  S.  Gregory  it 
belonged  to  the  Benedictines.  In  its  situation  it  is  quiet  and 
beautiful,  and  must  have  been  so  even  in  the  time  of  S.  Gregory, 
who  often  regretted  the  seclusion  he  was  compelled  to  quit. 

*■  Un  jour,  plus  accabl^  que  jamais  par  le  poids  des  affaires  s^culi6res,  il 
8*6tait  retire  dsjis  nn  lieu  secret  pour  s*y  livrer  dans  un  long  silence  k  sa 
tristcsse,  et  y  fut  rejolDt  par  le  diacre  Pierre,  son  4I^ve,  son  ami  d'enfance 
et  le  compagnon  de  ses  chores  Etudes.  "Tons  cst-il  done  arrive  quelque 
chiH^n  nouveau,'*  Ini  dit  lejeune  homme,  **  pour  que  vous  soyez  ainsi  plus 
triste  qu*&  I'ordinaire  7**  *^*  Hon  chagrin,*'  lui  r^pondit  le  pontife,  **  est  celui 
de  tons  mes  jours,  toujours  vieux  par  I'nsage,  et  toujours  nouveau  par  sa 
eroissance  quotidienne.  Ma  pauvrc  &me  sc  rappelle  cc  qn'clle  ^talt  autrefois, 
dans  notre  monast&re,  quand  elle  planait  snr  tout  ce  qui  passe,  sur  tout  ce  qui 
ehange ;  quand  elle  ne  songeait  qu*au  cicl ;  quand  elle  franchiasalt  par  la 
contemplation  le  clottre  de  ce  corps  qui  I'enserre  ;  quand  elle  aimait  d'avance 
la  mort  comme  I'entr^c  de  la  vie.  £t  maintenant  il  Inl  fant,  k  cause  de  ma 
charge  pastorale,  supporter  les  mille  affaires  des  hommes  du  slfecle  et  se 
soniller  dans  cette  poussi^re.  £t  quand,  aprte  s*6tre  alnsi  r6pandne  an  dehors, 
elle  vent  retrouver  sa  retraite  interleure,  elle  n'y  revient  qn'amolndrie.  Je 
m^dlte  sur  tout  ce  que  je  souifre  et  sur  tout  ce  que  j'ai  perdu.  Me  voici,  battu 
par  I'oc^an  et  tout  brlsi  par  la  tempSte  ;  quand  je  pcnse  k  ma  vie  d'autrefbis, 
11  me  semble  regarder  en  arrive  vers  le  rivage.  Et  cc  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  triste, 
c'est  qu'ainsi  ballott^  par  I'orage,  je  puis  &  peine  entrevolr  le  port  que  j'ai 
quitt^."  '—MontaUmbert,  'Moines  ^OecULent: 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was  for  some  years  abbot  of  this  convent,  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  a  generous  benefactor — regretting  always, 

I  Borne  possesses  at  least  eight  fine  modern  statues  of  saints :  besides  those 
of  S.  Silvia  and  S.  Gregory,  are  the  S.  Agnese  of  Algardi,  the  S.  Bibiana  of 
Bernini,  the  S.  Cecilia  of  Maderno,  the  S.'  Susanna  of  Qnranoy,  the  S.  Martiq^ 
of  Xenghiuo,  and  the  S.  Bruno  of  Houdon, 
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like  Mb  great  predecessor,  the  vaniflhed  peace  of  bis  monastic  life. 
His  last  words  to  his  cardinals,  who  were  imploring  him,  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  to  conceal  his  danger,  were  singularly  expressive  of 
this :  *■  Per  Die,  lasoiatemi  1 — vogUo  morire  da  f  rate,  non  da  sovrano.' 
The  last  great  ceremony  enacted  at  S.  Gregorio  was  when  Cardinal 
Wiseman  consecrated  the  mitred  abbot  of  English  Cistercians — Dr. 
Manning,  preaching  at  the  same  time  on  the  prospects  of  English 
Catholicism.  As  Cardinal  Manning  he  offered  a  sum  of  £20(X)  in 
1890  for  excavating  the  house  of  S.  Gregory,  which  is  known  to 
exist  under  the  church  (as  at  S.  Clemente,  S.  Martino,  Ac),  bat 
permission  to  excavate  was  refused  by  the  Government  because  he 
was  a  foreigner  (and  a  Cardinal! ),  although  titular  of  S.  Gregorio. 

Ascending  the  steep  paved  lane  called  Clivus  Scauri,  between 
S.  Gregorio  and  the  Parco,  the  picturesque  church  on  the  left  with 
the  arcaded  apse  and  tall  campanile  (c,  a.d.  1206),  inlaid  with 
coloured  tiles,  is  that  of  SS.  Giovaiini  e  Paolo,  two  officers  in  the 
household  of  the  christian  princess  Constantia,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  whose  time  they  had  occupied  a  position  of 
trust  and  influence,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  name  of  their  family 
remains  unknown.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  came  to  the  throne, 
his  officials  attempted  to  persuade  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  ancestral 
city  gods ;  but  they  refused,  saying, '  Our  lives  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emperor,  but  our  souls  and  our  faith  belong  to  our  God  ! ' 
Then,  fearing  to  bring  them  to  public  martyrdom,  lest  their  popu- 
larity should  cause  a  rebellion,  and  the  example  of  their  well-known 
fortitude  should  prove  an  encouragement  to  others,  soldiers  beheaded 
them  privately  in  their  own  house.(?)  Hence  the  inscription  on  the 
spot,  *  Locus  martyrii  SS.  Joannis  et  Pauli  in  aedibus  propriis.' 
Whoever  they  were,  they  would  seem  to  have  fallen  victims  to  a 
pagan  reaction,  perhaps  to  the  crime  of  a  fanatic  !  The  campanile 
rests  upon  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Claudius.  The  church 
known  as  Titulua  Pammaehit  was  built  by  Pammachius,  the  friend 
of  S.  Jerome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  faints.  It  is  entered 
by  a  portico  adorned  with  eight  ancient  granite  columns,  interesting 
as  having  been  erected  by  the  English  Pope  Nicholas  Breakspear 
(Adrian  IV.))  A.D.  1158.  The  interior,  in  the  basilica  form,  displays 
sixteen  ancient  columns  and  a  beautiful  cosmatesque  pavement. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  stone,  railed  off,  upon  which  it  is  said 
that  the  saints  were  beheaded.  Their  remains  are  contained  in  a 
porphyry  urn  under  the  high  altar.  In  early  times  these  were  the 
only  bodies  of  saints  preserved  within  the  walls  of  Home  (the  rest 
being  in  the  catacombs).  In  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Leo,  in  the 
Preface  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  it  is  said,  *  Of  Thy  merciful  providence 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  crown  not  only  the  circuit  of  the  city  with 
the  glorious  passion  of  the  martyrs,  but  also  to  hide  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  itself  the  victorious  limbs  of  S.  John  and  S. 
Paul.'  1 

The  large  and  beautiful  church   of  Pammachius  was  cruelly 

^  See  Homa  Sotterranea,  p.  106. 
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modernised  by  Oardinal  Gamillo  Paolucci  and  his  architect  Antonio 
Canevari,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  tomb  of 
Luke,  Cardinal  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  friend  of  S.  Bernard, 
which  stood  in  the  portico,  was  broken  up,  and  his  sarcophagus 
used  as  a  water-trough. 

Above  the  tribone  are  frescoes  by  Pomef-aneio,  Beneath  the  altar 
on  the  left  of  the  tribune  is  preserved  the  embalmed  body  of  S. 
Paul  of  the  Gross  (who  died  1776,  and  whose  festival  is  April  28), 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Passionists,  who  inhabit  the  adjoining 
convent.  The  aged  face  bears  a  beautiful  expression  of  repose ; 
the  body  is  dressed  in  the  robe  which  clothed  it  when  living,  i  In 
honour  of  this  saint  a  splendid  chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  right 
of  the  nave  (1868-70),  cased  with  precious  alabaster  and  seme-santa 
marble;  its  two  great  alabaster  pillars  were  the  gift  of  Pius  IX. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  the  excavations  of  Padre 
Germane  have  brought  to  light  several  chambers  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  house  and  somewhat  earlier  than  the  fourth  century. 
The  walls  show  remains  of  frescoes  of  peacocks,  wild  beasts,  sea- 
horses, &c.  Several  of  the  pictures  are  of  undoubted  christian 
character :  Moses  before  the  Burning  Bush  (also  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Calixtus) ;  a  woman,  with  a  veil  and  a  pearl  necklace 
(an  orante),  praying,  with  her  arms  outstretched ;  and  scenes  from 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  These  are  the  earliest  instances  of  christian 
frescoes  found  outside  the  catacombs.  The  house  contains  more 
than  fifteen  rooms,  and  there  are  others  still  unexcavated.  The 
amphorae  remain  in  the  cellar,  and  near  this  are  the  baths. 

*  The  murder  of  tbe  Baints  seemB  to  have  taken  place  in  a  narrow  pabsag^o 
(fauces)  not  far  from  the  tablinum  or  reception  room.  Here  we  see  the 
fene^eUa  eonfeaeionig,  by  means  of  which  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  behold 
and  touch  the  venerable  g^rave.  Two  thin^B  strike  the  modern  visitor :  the 
variety  of  the  fresco  decorations  of  the  house,  which  begin  with  pagan  genii 
holding  festoons,  a  tolerably  good  work  of  the  third  century,  and  end  with 
stiff,  uncanny  representations  of  the  Passion,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies ;  second,  the  fact  that  such  an  important  monument  should  have  been 
burled  and  forgotten.'— Zanctant. 

The  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice  was  founded  by 
emigrants  from  this  convent.  The  memory  of  these  saints  was 
so  much  honoured  up  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
the  eve  of  their' festival  was  an  obligatory  fast.  Their  festa  (June 
26)  is  still  kept  with  great  solemnities  on  the  Coelian,  when  the 
railing  around  the  place  of  their  deaths  is  wreathed  and  laden  with 
flowers.  When  the  '  station '  is  held  at  their  church,  the  apse  is 
illuminated. 

Masculine  visitors  are  admitted  through  the  Convent  to  its  large 
and  beautiful  Garden,  which  overhangs  the  steep  side  of  the 
Coelian,  toward  the  Coliseum,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  between 


1  '  Dominc  Jesu  Christe,  qui  ad  mysterium  crucls  praedicandum  Sanctum 
Paulum  sin^ilari  caritate  donasti,  et  per  eum  novam  In  ecclesia  famlliam 
florescere  voluisti ;  ipsius  nobis  intercessione  concede,  ut  passionem  tnam 
jugiter  recolentes  in  terris,  ejusdem  fmctum  consequi  mereamur  in  coelis.* — 
Collect  of  8.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  *  Roman  Vesper-Book.' 
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its  ancient  cypresses.  This  occupies  the  site  of  the  tem^e  and  por- 
ticus  of  Claudius  built  by  Agrippina,  his  third  wife.  Nero,  who 
wished  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  pulled  down  this 
temple,  on  the  pretext  that  it  interfered  with  his  Golden  House, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  under  Vespasian  (A.D.  70-79).  Near  by  was  a 
Vivarium,  where  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Coliseum  were  temporarily 
lodged  before  figuring  in  the  games.  The  ruins  in  the  part  of  the 
garden  nearest  to  the  Coliseum  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
DomuB  Vectiliaaa  of  Commodus,  which  he  frequented  as  a  retreat 
beneficial  to  his  insomnia,  and  where  his  mistress  Marcia,  finding 
her  name  one  day  on  a  tablet-list  of  those  doomed  to  be  executed, 
decided  on  and  assisted  at  his  murder,  A.D.  192.  But  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Coliseum  does  not  exactly  suggest  itself  as  a 
reasonable  one  for  the  desired  remedy.  Commodus  fought,  it  is 
true,  in  the  arena  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  times,  and  lived  on  the 
Coelian.  The  sound  of  falling  water  was  in  those  times  the  popular 
remedy  for  sleeplessness  such  as  Galen  (then  living  on  the  Sacra 
Via)  would  have  prescribed,  and  Augustus  had  found  it  useful. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  lane  up  the  Coelian,  we  reach  the  richly 
tinted  travertine  Arch  of  DolabeUa,  erected  a.d.  10,  by  the  Consuls 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius  Silanus.  Domitian,  building 
his  aqueduct  to  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  made  use  of  this,  and 
included  it  in  his  line  of  arches.  It  was  probably  so  utilised  by 
his  predecessor,  Nero. 

Above  the  arch  is  a  Hermitage,  revered  as  that  wherein  S. 
Giovanni  de  Matha  lived,  and  where  he  died  in  1213.  Before  he 
came  to  reside  here  he  had  been  miraculously  brought  from  Tunis 
(whither  he  had  gone  on  a  mission)  to  Ostia,  in  a  boat  without  helm 
or  sail,  in  which  he  had  knelt  without  ceasing  before  the  crucifix 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  voyage  ! 

Passing  beneath  the  gateway,  we  emerge  upon  the  picturesque 
irregular  Piazza  of  the  Navicella,  the  central  point  of  the  Coelian, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  most  interesting  group  of  buildings,  and 
which  contains  an  isolated  perishing  fragment  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Nero,  dear  to  artists  for  its  colour.  Behind  this,  under  the  trees, 
is  the  marble  Navicella,  the  original  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  votive  offering  of  a  sailor  to  Jupiter  Redux,  whose  temple 
stood  near  this.  Leo  X.  caused  it  to  be  copied  and  set  it  here  as  a 
christian  emblem  of  the  Church — the  boat  of  S.  Peter. 

'  The  allegory  of  a  ship  is  peculiarly  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancient  Fathers. 
A  ship  entering'  the  port  was  a  fiivourite  heathen  emblem  of  the  close  of  life. 
Bnt  the  christian  Idea,  and  its  eleyation  from  iudividnal  to  universal  or 
catholic  humanity,  is  derived  directly  from  the  Bible  —  see,  for  instance, 
1  Peter  iii.  20,  21.  *' Without  doubt,'*  says  S.  Auffustine,  "the  ark  is  the 
flg^ure  oiJhe  citv  ofGod  pilgrimising  in  this  world.  In  other  words,  of  the 
Church,  whlcB~TS"BSfed  by  the  Wood  on  which  "hung;  the  Mediator  between 
Grod  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  The  same  interpretation  was  recog- 
nised in  the  Latin  Church  in  the  days  of  TertnlUan  and  S.  Cyprian,  &c. 
The  bark  of  S.  Peter  is  similarly  represented  on  a  Greek  gem,  found  in  the 
Catacombs,  as  sailing  on  a  fish,  probably  Leviathan  or  Satan,  while  doves, 
emblematical  of  the  fsiithful,  perch  on  the  mast  and  stern — two  Apostles 
row,  a  third  lifts  up  his  hands  in  prayer,  and  our  Saviour,  approaching  the 
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TMBel,  rapports  Peter  by  the  hand  when  abont  to  sink.  .  .  .  But  the  allegory 
of  the  ship  Is  carried  ont  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  the  **  Apostolical  Constitutions,**  supposed  to  have  been 
eoraplled,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  In  the  fourth  century.'—Lord  lAndnnft 

On  the  right  is  (first)  the  gateway  of  the  deserted  convent  of 
Redemptorists,  called  8.  Tommaso  in  Formis,  which  was  founded 
by  S.  Giovanni  de  Matha,  who,  when  celebrating  his  first  mass  at 
Paris,  beheld  in  a  vision  an  angel  robed  in  white,  with  a  red  and 
blue  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  his  hands  resting  in  benediction 
upon  the  heads  of  two  captives — a  white  and  a  black  man.  The 
Bishop  of  Paris  sent  him  to  Rome  to  seek  explanation  from 
Innocent  III.,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams — his 
foundation  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  so  it  is  said,  having  resulted 
from  one  which  befell  him.  S.  Giovanni  was  accompanied  by 
another  hermit,  Felix  de  Yalois.  They  found  that  Innocent  had 
himself  seen  the  same  vision  of  the  angel  between  the  two  captives 
while  celebrating  mass  at  the  Lateran,  and  he  interpreted  it  as  in* 
cnlcating  the  duty  of  charity  toward  christian  slaves,  for  which 
purpose  he  founded  the  Trinitarians,  since  called  Kedemptorists. 
The  story  of  the  double  vision  is  commemorated  in  a  Mosaic  erected 
above  the  door,  A.D.  1260  (?),  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  artist. 
Jacobus  Cosmati  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  introduced  the  order 
into  England  at  Knaresborough. 

The  next  gate  beyond  the  church  is  that  of  the  Villa  Celimontana, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  ducal  family  of  Mattei  di  Giove,  now  to 
Baron  Richard  von  Hoffman.  (Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days after  2  P.M. — sometimes  at  the  other  entrance  opposite  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  —upon  writing  down  their  names.)  These  grounds 
are  well  worth  visiting — quite  the  ideal  of  a  Rioman  garden,  a 
wealth  of  large  daisies,  roses,  and  periwinkle  spreading  amid  remains 
of  statues  and  columns.  A  little  avenue  of  ilexes,  lined  with  ancient 
statues,  leads  to  a  terrace  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  toward 
the  aqueducts  and  the  Alban  Hills,  having  a  noble  sarcophagus  and 
a  quantity  of  fine  aloes  and  prickly  pears  in  the  foreground.  There 
is  an  obelisk,  of  which  only  the  top  is  Egyptian.  It,  however,  bears 
the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II.,  and  came  from  Heliopolis.  It  was 
brought  here  in  1582  from  the  Capitol  by  Ciriaco  Mattei.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  man's  hand  underneath  it.  When  the  obelisk  was 
lowered  it  fell  suddenly,  and  one  of  the  workmen  had  not  time  to  take 
his  hand  away.  In  the  lowest  portion  of  the  grounds,  now  enclosed 
in  some  ancient  picturesque  farm-buildings,  is  the  crystal  spring 
which  has  been  identified  as  the  real  Fountain  of  Egerla,  where 
the  nymph  held  her  mysterious  interviews  with  Numa  Pompilius. 
Near  the  gate  of  the  villa  was  the  Static  of  the  fifth  battalion  of 
the  Roman  vigiles,  or  police  fire-brigade.  Two  marble  pedestals 
have  been  found :  one  bearing  the  roll  of  the  company  ;  the  other, 
a  dedication  to  Caracalla  from  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  battalion, 
with  their  names.  They  are  now  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
little  ilex  avenue  (Cohors  Vigilum).     The  Prefectus  Vigilum  was 
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an  important  personage.    The  post  was  held  by  Laco,  who  arrested 
Sejanus.    The  Vigiles  in  numbers  nearly  rivalled  the  Pretorians. 

Almost  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  villa,  and  occupying  the 
site  of  the  house  of  S.  Giriaca,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica 
or  della  Navicella.  (If.no  one  is  there,  the  custodian  at  S.  Stefano 
in  Rotorido  will  open  it.)  The  portico  of  three  arches  was  designed 
by  Raifaelle.i  The  damp  interior  (rebuilt  by  Leo  X.  from  designs 
of  Bramante)  is  solemn  and  striking.  It  is  in  the  basilica  form,  the 
nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  eighteen  columns  of  granite  and 
two  (smaller,  near  the  tribune)  of  porphyry.  The  frieze,  in  chiar- 
oscuro, was  painted  by  Givlio  Romano  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Beneath 
the  confessional  are  the  bones  of  S.  Balbina,  whose  fortress^like 
church  stands  on  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  In  the  tribune  are  curious 
mosaics,  in  which  the  figure  of  Pope  Paschal  I.,  A.D.  821,  is  intro- 
duced, the  square  nimbus  round  his  head  being  an  evidence  of  its 
portrait  character,  i.e.  that  it  was  done  during  his  lifetime.^  In 
late  times  the  church  has  suffered,  like  Gloucester  Cathedral,  from 
never  being  left  alone. 

*  Within  the  tribnno  are  mosaics  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  a  throne, 
with'angels  rangred  In  regular  rows  on  each  side  ;  and,  at  her  feet,  with  un- 
speakable stiffness  of  limb,  the  kneeling  flgnre  of  Pope  Paschal  I.  Upon 
the  walls  of  the  tribune  is  the  Saviour  with  a  nimbus,  surrounded  with  two 
angels  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  farther  below,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
two  prophets,  who  appear  to  point  towards  Him.  The  most  remarkable 
thlnsf  here  is  the  rich  foliaire  decoration.  Besides  the  wreath  of  flowers 
(otherwise  not  a  rare  feature)  which  are  growingr  out  of  two  vessels  on  the 
edge  of  the  dome,  the  floor  beneath  the  figures  is  also  decorated  with  flowers 
— a  gracefal  species  of  ornament  seldom  aimed  at  in  the  moroseness  of 
Byzantine  art.  Pi*om  this  point,  the  decline  into  utter  barbarism  is  rapid.* — 
Kugler.  ' 

^The  Olivctan  monks  inhabited  the  church  and  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  in 
Domenica,  commonly  called  in  Navicella,  from  the  rudely  sculptured  marble 
monument  that  stands  on  the  grass  before  its  portal,  a  remnant  of  bygone 
days,  to  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  given  a  name,  but  which  has 
itself  given  one  to  the  picturesque  old  church  which  stands  on  the  brow  of 
the  Coelian  Hill.'— Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton. 

A  tradition,!  of  the  Church  narrates  that  S.  Lorenzo,  deacon  and 
martyr,  daily  distributed  alms  to  the  poor  in  front  of  this  church 
— then  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca — with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Opposite,  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Stefano  Botondo,  dedicated 
by  S.  Simplicius  in  467,  but  completed  only  by  Felix  IV.  (526-39). 
It  is  seldom  used  for  service,  except  on  S.  Stephen's  Day  (December 
26) ;  but  visitors  are  admitted  through  a  little  cloister,  in  which 
stands  a  well  of  beautiful  proportions,  of  temp.  Leo  X. — attributed 
to  Michelangelo.  The  interior  is  exceedingly  curious  architec- 
turally. It  measures  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  a  double  circle  of  granite  columns,  thirty-six  in  the 
outer  and  twenty  in  the  inner  series,  enclosing  two  tall  corinthian 
columns,  with  two  pilasters  supporting  a  cross  wall.     It  thus  some- 


*■  His  sketch  is  in  the  collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 

*  A  square  nimbus  indicates  that  a  portrait  was  executed  be/ore,  a  round 
after,  the  death  of  the  person  represented. 
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what  recalls  the  Rotnnda  at  Bpidaurus.  From  the  former  circle 
subtend  four  transepts  or  arms  of  the  cross.  In  the  centre  is  a 
miserable  tabernacle  in  which  are  relics  of  S.  Stephen  (whose  body 
is  said  to  be  at  S.  Lorenzo).  In  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  an 
ancient  marble  seat  from  which  S.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  read 
his  fourth  homily. 

The  outer  walls  are  lined  with  contemptible  and  brutalising 
frescoes  by  Pomerancio  and  Tempesta.  They  begin  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion, but  as  the  Holy  Innocents  really  suffered  before  our  Saviour, 
one  of  them  is  represented  lying  on  each  aide  of  the  Cross.  Next 
follows  the  stoning  of  S.  Stephen,  and  the  frescoes  continue  to 
portray  every  phase  of  human  agony  in  the  most  revolting  detail, 
but  are  interesting  as  showing  an  historical  series  of  what  the 
Roman  Church  considers  the  best  authenticated  martyrdoms,  viz.: — 


Under  Nero 


Under  Nero 


Under  Doiiiitian 


Under  Trftjan 


Under  Hadrian 


Under  Antoninus 
Plus  and  Marcnn 
Aarelinis    .    .    . 


S.  Peter,  crucified. 
S.  Panl,  beheaded. 
8.  Yitalc,  buried  alive. 
S.  Tliecla,  tossed  by  a  bull. 
S.  Gervase,  beaten  to  death. 

{SS.  Protasins,  Processus,  and  Martinianns,  beheaded. 
8.  Fanstns  and  others,  clothed  in  Hklns  of  loeasts  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  dog's. 

8.  John,  boiled  in  oil  (which  ho  survived)  at  the  Porta 

Latina. 
S.  Anaclctus,  Pope,  beheaded. 
S.  Denis,  beheaded  (.and  carrying  liis  heiul). 
8.  I>omitilla,  roasted  alive. 
88.  Nercus  and  Achilles,  beheaded. 

'8.  li^natins,  Bishop  of  Antiooli,  eaten  by  lions  in  the 

Coliseum. 
8.  Clement,  Pope,  tied  to  an  anchor  and  thrown  into 

the  sea. 
^8.  8imon,  Bishop  of  Jemsnlem,  crucified. 

8.  KnHtnchio,  his  wife  Theophista,  and  his  children 
Ajsrapita  and  TTicophiRt:i,  burnt  in  a  brazen  bnll 
before  the  Collsenm. 

8.  Alexander,  Pope,  beheaded. 

8.  Slnforosa,  drowned,  and  her  seven  sons  martyred  in 
various  ways. 

8.  Pins,  Pope,  beheaded. 

8.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons,  martyred  in  various  ways. 
8.  Justus,  beheaded. 

8.  Mar^ret,  stretched  on  a  rack,  and  torn  to  pieces 
with  iron  forks. 


Under    Antoninus 
and  Veras 


»ninns  f  g 

•  •  -Is". 


8.  Blandina,  tossed  by  a  bnll,  in  a  net. 
Attains,  roasted  on  a  red-hot  chair. 
Pothinus  and  others,  burnt  alive. 


TT«.i  «     o««*i™«««  r88.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  in 
Under     Beptimins  the  Collsenm 

Severus  and  Cara-  <  gg  yictorand  Zephyrinus,  Leonida  and  Basil,  beheaded. 
•    •    •    •   1 8.  Alexandrina,  covered  with  boiling  pitch. 


calla 


Under    Alexander 
Severus 


lexander  I 

•        •        •        ■      I 


8.  CallxtUB,  Pope,  thrown  into,  a  well  with  a  stone  round 

his  neck. 
8.  Calepodlus,  dragged  through  Bouie  with  wild  horses, 

and  thrown  into  the  Tiber^ 
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Under    Alexander 
Severua  .... 


Under 
and  Gallienns 


Under  Clandins  II. 


( S.  Martina,  torn  with  iron  forks. 
S.  Cecilia,  how,  failing  to  be  suffocated  with  hot  water, 

was  stabbed  in  the  throat. 
S.  Urban  the  Pope,  Tibertius,  Valerianus,  and  Maximns, 

beheaded. 

( S.  Poutianus,  Pope,  beheaded  in  Sardinia. 

S.  Agatha,  mutilated. 

SS.  Fabian  and  CornelioB,  Popes,  and  S.  Cyprian  of 
Carthag-e,  l)eheaded. 

8.  Tryphon,  burnt. 

SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  torn  by  lions. 

S.  Apollonia,  burnt,  after  all  her  teeth  were  pulled  out. 
Valerianus  {  S.  Stephen,  Pope,  burnt  in  his  episcopal  chair. 
-"' *  8.  Cdintha,  torn  to  pieces. 

S.  Sixtus,  Pope,  killed  with  the  sword. 

S.  Venantius,  thrown  from  a  wall. 

S.  Laurence  the  deacon,  roasted  on  a  g-ridirou. 

S.  Hippolytus,  torn  by  wild  horses. 

SS.  Kuflna  and  Semula,  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

^SS.  Protus  and  Hiacinthus,  beheaded. 

Three  hundred  Christians,  burnt  in  a  furnace. 

S.  Tertulllan,  burnt  with  hot  irons. 

8.  Nemesius,  beheaded. 

SS.  Sempronius,  Olympius,  and  Theodulus,  burnt. 

S.  Marius,  hun^,  with  a  huge  weight  tied  to  his  feet. 

8.  Martha  and  her  children,  martyred  in  different  ways. 

SS.  Cyprian  and  Justinian,  boiled. 

^S.  Valentine,  killed  with  the  sword. 
/  8.  Agapitus  (aged  15)  hung  head  downwards  oyer  a  pan 
of  burning  charcoal.    Inscribed  above  are  these 
words  from  "Wisdom  :  *  Properavit  ut  educeret  ilium 
a  seductlouibus  et  iniquitatibus  gentis  suae.' 

S.  Cristina,  transfixed  through  the  heart. 

S.  Qolumba,  burnt. 

88.  Crysanthus  and  Daria,  buried  alive. 

/S.  Agnes,  bound  to  a  stake,  afterwards  beheaded. 
S.  Cains,  Pope,  beheaded. 
8.  Emerantia,  stoned  to  death. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Nicomedia  martyred  in 

different  ways. 
8.  Erasmus,  laid  in  a  coffin  into  which  boiling  lead  was 

poured. 
8.  Blaise,  bound  to  a  column  and  torn  to  pieces. 
8.  Barbara,  burnt  with  hot  irons. 
8.  Eustathius  and  his  companions,  martyred  in  different 

Diocletian  /  ^  ^7*y«\  ^      ,  _.^, 

.  (  8.  Vincent,  burnt  on  a  gridiron. 

88.  Primus  and  FeUcianus,  torn  by  lions. 

S.  Anastasia,  thrown  from  a  rock(?). 

SS.  Quattro  Incoronati,  martyred  in  various  ways. 

SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  beheaded. 

8.  Boniface,  placed  in  a  dungeon  full  of  boiling  pitch. 

8.  Lucia,  shut  up  in  a  well  full  of  serpents. 

S.  Euphemia,  run  througfh  with  a  sword. 

88.  Vitus,  Modestns,  and  Crescentlus,  boiled  alive. 

8.  Sebastian,  shot  with  arrows  (which  he  survived). 

SS.  Cosmo  and  Bamian,  Pantaleon,  Satnrninus,  Susanna, 

(doming,  Adrian,  and  others,  in  different  ways. 
S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  broken  on  the 

SS.  Faustina  and  Forflrlns,  burnt  with  a  company  of 

soldiers. 
8.  Marcellus,  Pope,  died  worn  out  by  persecution. 


Under  Aurelian  and 
Numerianus 


■ 


Under 
and  Maximianus 


Under  Maxentins 


li 
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Under  Maximinns  fg*  g^^°  2?  1  J?"  citiaenB,  cut  into  Iragmente. 

Anri  T.irtninA         "{  S.  Peter,  BiHhop  of  Alexandria,  and  forty  soldiers,  left 
ana  ucinms  .    .  y        ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

rSS.  John  and  Paul,  beheaded. 
TTniiAi*   iniian   thA  I  S.  Artemlus,  crushed  between  two  stones. 
An^tA?«  i  S.  lljymeuius,  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

ApuHtate    •    •    •  I  s^  Blblana,  flogged  to  death,  and  thrown  lor  food  to 

V.       dogs  in  the  Forum. 

The  last  picture  represents  the  reunion  of  eminent  martyrs  (in 
which  the  Roman  Church  rightly  includes  English  sufferers  under 
Elizabeth),  and  above  is  inscribed  this  verse  from  Isaiah  xxv,: 
*  Laudablt  popnlus  fortis,  civitas  gentium  robustarum.' 

*  Les  palens  avaient  divinis^  la  Tie,  les  Chretiens  divinis^rent  la  mort.*- 
Madame  de  StaU, 

*  S.  Stefano  Botondo  exhibits,  in  a  series  of  pictures  all  round  the  church, 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  in  the  so-called  persecutions,  with  a 
general  picture  of  the  most  eminent  masters  since  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tiuiity.  No  doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  ptUntod  will  bear  no 
critical  examination  ;  it  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibbon  has  truly  accused 
the  general  statements  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a  thankless  labour,  such 
as  Lingard  and  others  have  nndertaken  with  regard  to  the  S.  Bartholomew 
massacre,  and  the  Irish  massacre  of  1642.  Divide  the  sum  total  of  reported 
martyrs  by  twenty— by  fifty,  if  you  will—but  after  all  you  have  a  number  of 
persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  suffering  cruel  torments  and  death  for  con- 
science' sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  sufferings  manifestly,  with  God's 
blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of  Christ's  gospel.  Neither  do  I  think  that 
we  consider  the  excellence  of  this  martyr-spirit  half  enough.  I  do  not  think 
pleasure  is  a  sin :  the  Stoics  of  old,  and  the  ascetic  Christians  since,  who 
have  said  so  (see  the  answers  of  that  excellent  man.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  Augustine's  questions,  as  given  at  length  by  Bede),  have,  in  saying  so, 
outstepped  the  simplicity  and  wisdom  of  christian  truth.  But,  though 
pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  contemplation  of  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake  is  a  thing  most  needful  to  us  in  our  days,  from  whom,  in  our  dally  life, 
suSerlng  seems  so  far  removed.  And,  as  God's  grace  enabled  rich  and  deli- 
cate persons,  women,  and  even  children,  to  endure  all  extremities  of  pain 
and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there  is  the  same  grace  no  less  mighty  now, 
and  if  we  do  not  close  ourselves  against  it,  it  might  in  us  bo  no  less  glorified 
in  a  time  of  trial.  And  that  such  times  of  trial  will  come,  my  children,  in 
your  times,  if  not  in  mine,  I  do  believe  fully,  both  firom  the  teaching  of 
man's  wisdom  and  of  God's.  And  therefore  pictures  of  martyrdom  are,  I 
think,  very  wholesome — not  to  be  sneered  at,  nor  yet  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
mere  excitement,  but  as  a  sober  reminder  to  us  of  what  Satan  can  do  to 
hurt,  and  what  G^'s  grace  can  enable  the  weakest  of  His  people  to  bear. 
Neither  should  we  forget  those  who  by  their  sufferings  were  more  than 
conquerors,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us,  in  securing  to  us  the  safe 
and  triumphant  existence  of  Christ's  blessed  faith—in  securing  to  us  the  possi- 
bility, nay,  the  actual  enioyment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Antichrist  of  the 
priesthood,  of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  <«irXn9ta,  the  congregation  and  com- 
monwealth of  Christ's  people.'— jimo2(i'«  Letters. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  left,  dedicated  to  SS.  Primus  and  Felici- 
anus,  contains  some  delicate  small  mosaics. 

^The  mosaics  of  the  small  altar  of  S.  Stefano  Botondo  are  of  A.i>.  64^-649. 
A  brilllaiitly  decorated  cross  is  represented  between  two  standing  figures  of 
S.  Primus  and  S.  Felictanns.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  cross  (very  tastefully 
introduced)  appears  a  small  hea4  of  Christ  with  a  nimbus,  over  which  the 
hand  of  the  Father  is  extended  In  benediction.'— ITu^Zer. 

In  the  next  chapel  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Bernardino  Capella, 
Canon  of  S.  Peter's,  who  died  1624. 
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In  a  small  house  which  formerly  stood  among  the  gardens  in  this 
neighbourhood,  PaleBtrina  lived  and  wrote  his  exquisite  music. 

*  Sons  le  r^grnc  de  Paul  IV.,  Palestrina  faisait  partle  de  la  chapelle  papale  ; 
mais  il  fnt  oblige  do  la  quitter,  parce  qn'il  ^tait  marii.  II  se  retira  alors 
dans  nne  chanmi^ro  perdue  an  milieu  des  vlg^nes  dn  Mont  CoelioR,  et  14, 
senl,  inconnn  an  monde,  il  se  livra,  durant  de  longrs  jours,  k  cette  extase  de 
la  pene^  qui  ag^randit,  an-del&  de  tonte  mcsure,  la  puissance  cr^trice  de 
rhomuie.  Le  desir  des  P^res  dn  concile  Ini  ayant  it6  manifesto,  il  prit  anssi- 
tOt  nne  plnme,  ^crlvlt  en  t6te  de  son  cahidr,  "  Mon  Dicu,  ^clairez-moi !  "  et 
se  rait  k  l(envre  avec  nn  saint  enthonsiasme.  Ses  premiers  efforts  ne  r^- 
pondirent  pas  k  Tid^al  que  son  q^^nic  s'ctait  form^ ;  mais  pen  k  pen  ses 
pens^  s'^claircirent,  ct  les  flots  de  po^ie  qui  inondaient  son  &me  se  r^pandi- 
rent  en  melodies  touchantes.  Chaque  parole  dn  textc  retentlssait  claire- 
ment,  allait  cherchcr  tontes  les  consciences,  et  les  exaltalt  dans  nne  Amotion 
commune.  La  messe  du  pape  Marcel  trancha  la  question';  et  Pie  IV.,  s'^cria, 
aprte  Tavoir  entendnc,  qu'il  avail  crn  assister  aux  concerts  des  an^es.* — 
Ooumerie,  '  Rome  Chritienne,'  ii.  195. 

*  In  the  year  1676,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  an  incident  occtirred  which  must 
have  made  one  of  the  brigrhtest  passagres  in  the  cloudy  life  of  Palestrina. 
Fifteen  hundred  singers  from  his  native  town,  belonging  to  the  two  Con- 
fraternities of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Sacrament,  came  to  Home.  They  had 
divided  themselves  into  three  chomses.  Priests,  laymen,  ladies,  and  boys 
went  to  form  their  companies ;  and  they  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Rome, 
singing  the  music  of  their  townsman,  with  its  great  composer  conducting  at 
their  head.'— 0.  Grove,  *  Dictionary  o/lftmc.' 

Palestrina's  house  must  have  stood  on  ground  adjoining  the 
Villa  Casalif  where  a  new  military  hospital  covers  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Annius  Verus,  grandfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  That 
emperor  was  born  there  A.D.  121.  Annius  Verus  was  father  of 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  his  sister  Faustina  was  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  She  became  the  mother  of  the  Empress 
Annia  Faustina,  the  dissolute  wife  of  her  first  cousin,  M.  Aurelius, 
and  mother  of  Commodus.  A  new  street  on  the  Coelian  is  called 
Via  Annia  from  the  family. 

Near  this  also  stood  the  villa  of  the  Valerii  close  to  a  church  and 
monastery  of  S.  Erasmo,  famous  in  mediaeval  times,  but  which 
have  now  disappeared.  Another  great  Roman  maAsion,  but  lower 
down  towards  the  Coliseum,  near  the  Barracks,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  that  of  the  Symmachi,  of  whom  Quintus  Aurelius  Avianius 
Symmachus  was  a  statesman  and  orator  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  contested  with  S.  Ambrose  in  the  fierce  debates  concerning  the 
Altar  of  Victory,  and  its  removal  from  the  Curia.  He  was  Consul 
in  391 ;  but  the  Christian  triumph  in  394  probably  cost  him  all. 

Following  the  lane  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo — skirted  by  broken 
fragments  of  Nero's  aqueduct,  much  spoilt  by  hideous  gasworks 
and  other  modern  buildings — almost  to  its  debouchement  near  S. 
John  Lateran,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  we  reach  the  isolated 
fortress-like  church  and  convent  of  the  Santi  Quatiro  Incoronatl,^ 
crowned  by  a  stumpy  campanile  of  1112.  The  full  title  of  the 
church  is  *  I  Santi  quattro  Plttori  Incoronati  e  i  cinque  Scultori 


'  Key  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  court— 60  c. 
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Martiri ;  *  the  names  which  the  Church  attributes  to  the  painters 
being  Severus,  Severianus,  Carpoforus,  and  Vittorinus ;  and  those 
of  the  sculptors,  Claudius,  Nicostratus,  Sinforianus,  Castorius,  and 
Simpliclus — who  all  suffered  for  refusing  to  carve  and  paint  idols 
for  Diocletian.    Their  fest^  is  kept  on  November  8th. 

This  church  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  Sacellum  Minervae  by 
Honorios  I.,  a.d.  622 ;  rebuilt  by  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  850 ;  and  again 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  after  its  destruction  in  the  Norman 
invasion,  by  Paschal  II.,  who  consecrated  it  afresh  in  a.d.  1111.  It 
is  approached  through  a  double  court,  in  which  are  many  ancient 
columns.  The  church  itself  was  once  larger,  and  the  columns  which 
now  form  its  second  court  were  once  included  in  the  nave.  The 
interior  is  arranged  on  the  Gothic  plan  with  triforium  and  cleres- 
tory, the  former  being  used  by  the  nuns  of  the  adjoining  convent. 
The  aisles  are  groined,  but  the  nave  has  timbered  vaulting.  The 
pavement  is  a  veritable  *  Corpus  Inscriptionum,'  about  two  hundred 
inscribed  stones  having  been  used  there  in  the  rebuilding  by  Paschal 
II.  Behind. the  tribune  is  a  vaulted  passage,  partly  subterranean! 
The  tribune  contains  a  marble  throne,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Oiovanni  di  San'GiovanniA  In  the  right  aisle  are  preserved  some 
of  the  verses  of  Pope  Damasus.  Another  inscription  tells  of  the 
restoration  of  the  church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  describes  the 
state  of  desolation  into  which  it  had  fallen  : — 

*  Haec  qufiecnmque  vides  vetcri  prostrata  ruina 
Obruta  verbcnis,  cderis,  dnmisqno  jacebant.* 

It  was  severely  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  August  1899. 

Opening  out  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  church  is  the  little 
Chapel  of  S.  Silvestro,  belonging  to  the  sculptors  and  masons.  It 
contains  a  series  of  crude  and  wooden  frescoes,  illustrating  the 
apocryphal  stories  of  that  saint. 

*■  Showiii^  the  infinence  of  Byzantine  npou  Roman  art  the  little  chapel  of 
^.  8ilveBtrb  details  the  history  ol  the  conversion  of  Constantino  with  a 
nalvet<§  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  difi^nity  In  some  of  the  fiirares, 
constitutes  their  sole  attraction.  Thoy  are  indeed  little  better  than  Chinese 
paintings;  the  last  of  the  series,  representing:  Constantino  leadins:  Pope 
Sylvester's  horse  by  the  bridle,  walking  beside  him  in  his  long"  flowing  robe, 
with  a  chattah  held  over  his  head  by  an  attendant,  has  qnite  an  Ajuiatic 
character.' — Lord  lAndsay's  '  Christian  Art.'' 

*  Here,  as  in  so  many  instances,  legend  is  the  genuine  reflex,  not  of  the 
external,  but  of  the  moral  part  of  history.  In  this  series  of  curious  wall- 
paintings  we  see  Constantino  dismissing,  consoled  and  laden  with  gifts,  the 
mothers  whose  children  were  to  be  sLiughtered  to  provide  a  bath  of  blood, 
the  remedy  prescribed — bnt  which  he  humanely  rejected— for  his  leprosy, 
his  punishment  for  persecuting  the  Church  while  he  yet  lingered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism  ;  we  see  the  vision  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  who  appear  t<» 
him  in  his  dreams,  and  prescribe  the  infallible  cnre  for  both  physical  and 
moral  disease  through  the  waters  of  baptism  ;  we  see  the  mounted  emissaries, 
sent  by  the  emperor  to  seek  S.  Sylvester,  finding  that  pontiff  concealed  in  a 
cavern  on  Mount  Soracte ;  we  see  that  saint  before  the  emperor,  exhibiting 
to  him  the  authentic  portraits  of  the  two  apostles  (said  to  be  9till  f^reserved 
at  8.  Peter's),  pictures  in  which  Constantino  at, once  recognises  the  forms 
seen  in  his  vision,  assuming  them  to  be  gods  entitled  to  his  worship  ;  we  see 


»  Best  known  by  his  comic  pictures  in  the  UflBzl  at  Florence. 
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the  imperial  baptism,  with  a  background  of  fantastic  architecture,  the  rite 
administered  both  by  immersion  ^he  neophyte  standing  in  an  ample  font) 
and  affusion ;  wo  see  the  pope  on  a  throne,  before  which  the  emperor  is 
kneeling,  to  offer  him  a  tiara — no  doubt  the  artist  intended  thus  to  imply 
the  immediate  bestowal  of  temporal  soyereignty  (yery  generally  believed  the 
act  of  Constantine  in  the  first  flush  of  his  gratitude  and  neophyte  zeal)  upon 
the  papacy ;  lastly,  wc  see  the  pontiff  riding  into  Rome  in  triumph,  Con- 
stantine himself  leading  his  horse,  and  other  mitred  bishops  following  on 
horseback.  Another  picture — evidently  by  the  same  hand--quaintly  repre- 
sents the  finding  of  the  true  cross  by  S.  Helena,  and  the  miracle  by  which  it 
was  distinguished  from  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves— a  subject  here  Intro- 
duced  because  a  portion  of  that  revered  relic  was  amonof  treasures  deposited 
in  the  chapel,  as  an  old  inscription  on  one  side  records.  The  largest  com- 
position on  these  walls,  which  complete  the  series,  represents  the  Saviour 
enthroned  amidst  angels  and  apostles.  This  chapel  is  now  only  used  for  the 
devotions  of  a  guild  of  marble-cutters,  and  open  for  mass  on  but  one  Sunday — 
the  last— in  every  month.*— Hemnns,  *  Mediaeval  Christian  Art* 

The  castellated  Convent  of  the  Banti  Quattro  was  built  by 
Paschal  II.  at  the  same  time  as  the  church.  Its  predecessor  had 
been  used  (896)  as  a  papal  palace  while  the  Lateran  was  in  ruins 
after  an  earthquake.  King  Charles  of  Anjou  lodged  here  in  12G6, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  Senatorship,  and  was  trying  to 
borrow  money  wherewith  to  advance  against  Manfred.  It  is  still 
inhabited  by  Augustinian  nuns. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Coelian,  beyond  the  Incoronati,  and  in  the 
Via  di  S.  Giovanni,  leading  from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Lateran, 
stands  the  Church  of  8.  Clemente  (Dominicum  Clementis),  an  early 
christian  basilica,  to  which  the  discoveries  of  the  late  Irish  abbot, 
Father  MuUooly  (who  died  June  1880),  have  given  an  extraordinary 
interest.  This  work  (1857),  by  a  foreigner,  was  undertaken  when 
a  general  apathy  for  discoveries  prevailed  in  Italy. 

*  In  the  two  churches  of  S.  Clemente,  one  above  the  other,  we  have  evidence 
of  how  the  level  of  the  whole  district  was  raised  by  the  debris  from  the 
burnt  edifices  after  the  Norman- Saracenic  invasion  of  1084.  The  lower 
church  shows  the  level  of  the  city  before,  the  upper  that  after,  the  fire. 
The  reconstruction  of  S.  Clemente  was  undertaken,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Bobert  Guiscard,  by  Cardinal  Anastaslus,  who  died  in  1126  or  1128,  leaving 
the  completion  of  the  work  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Pisano.  This  information 
has  lately  (1001)  been  Obtained  from  the  epitaph  of  Cardinal  Pisano,  which 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  foundations  of  a  new  house  in  the  Via 
Ardentina. '—Iraneiani,  ^De&trueHon  cf  Ancient  Mtnne.* 

The  upper  church,  in  spite  of  modernisations  under  Clement  XI. 
in  the  Isth  century,  retains  more  of  the  details  belonging  to 
primitive  ecclesiastical  architecture  than  any  other  building  in 
Home,  with  exception  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua. 

*  S.  Clement,  sous  lequel  il  y  a  des  slides  de  croyances  contrairos  stratifl^, 
nn  monument  trto  ancien  du  temps  do  la  rdpnblique,  un  autre  du  temps  de 
Tempire,  dans  lequel  on  a  reconnu  un  temple  de  Mithra,  enfin  une  basiUque 
de  la  primitive  fol.'— IToto,  *  Rome.* 

It  was  consecrated  in  memory  of  Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of 
S.  Paul  amd  the  third  bishop  of  Rome,  upon  the  site  of  his  family 
house.  It  was  already  important  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  here  read  his  thirty-third  and  thirty-eighth  homilies.  It  was 
altered  by  Adrian  I.  in  A.D.  772,  and  by  John  VIII.  in  a.d.  800,  and 
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again  restored  in  A.D.  1099  by  Paschal  II.,  who  had  been  cardinal 
of  the  church,  and  was  elected  to  the  papacy  within  its  walls. 
The  greater  part  of  the  existing  building  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 
At  the  west  end  a  canopied  porch,  supported  by  two  columns, 
leads  into  the  quadriporticust  or  atrium.  From  this  is  entered  the 
nave  of  nine  bays,  separated  from  its  aisles  by  columns  evidently 
taken  from  pagan  buildings.  In  the  body  of  the  nave,  probably 
moved  to  the  upper  from  the  lower  church,  and  protected  by  low 
marble  screens,  is  the  9c?iola  cantorum^  preserving  its  mediaeval 
ambones,  &c.  Beyond,  in  the  raised  chancel,  are  the  altar  and  an 
ancient  episcopal  throne. 

*In  S.  Clemente,  bnilt  on  the  8ite  of  his  paternal  mansion,  and  restored  at 
the  begrinning  of  the  twelfth  century,  an  example  is  still  to  be  seen,  in  per- 
fect preservation,  of  the  primitive  church ;  everything  remains  in  statu  quo 
-~the  court,  the  portico,  the  cancellum,  the  ambones,  paschal  candlestick, 
crypt,  and  ciborinm>-virgin  and  intact ;  the  wooden  roof  has  unfortunately 
disappeared,  and  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  8.  Catherine,  has  been  added, 
yet  even  this  is  atoned  for  by  the  lovely  frescoes  of  Masaccio.  I  most 
especially  recommend  this  relic  of  early  Christianity  to  affectionate  and 
tender  admiration.  Yet  the  beauty  of  S.  Clemente  is  internal  only,  out- 
wardly it  is  little  more  than  a  barn.'— Zrord  Lindsay. 

Perhaps  more  beautiful  than  any  other  examples  are  the  tramen' 
nae,  or  perforated  screens,  removed  from  the  lower  church,  where 
they  stood  in  front  of  the  relics  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Ignatius. 
The  ciborium  on  the  right  of  the  altar  is  of  great  beauty. 

On  the  right  of  the  side  entrance  from  the  street  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Passion,  with  frescoes  formerly  attributed  to  Masaccio  and  now 
to  his  master  Masolino,  1417-20.  Though  restored,  they  are  very 
beautiful ;  over  the  altar  is  the  Crucifixion  ;  on  the  side  walls  the 
stories  of  8.  Clement  and  S.  Catherine. 

*  The  celebrated  series  relating  to  S.  Catherine  is  still  more  striking  in  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  its  principal  figures  :— 

*  L  S.  Catherine  (cousin  of  the  Emperor  Constantine)  refuses  to  worship 
idols. 

*  2.  She  converts  the  Empress  of  Maximin.  She  is  seeix  through  a  window 
seated  inside  a  prison,  and  the  empress  is  seated  outside  the  prison,  opposite 
to  her,  in  a  graceful  listening  attitude. 

*  8.  The  empress  is  beheaded,  and  her  soul  is  carried  to  heaven  by  an  angel. 

*  4.  Catherine  disputes  with  the  pagan  philosophers.  She  is  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  hall,  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  laid  on  the  other,  as  in  the 
act  of  demonstrating.  She  is  represented  fair  and  girlish,  dressed  with 
l^freat  simplicity  in  a  tunic  and  girdle — no  crown,  nor  any  other  attribute. 
The  sages  are  ranged  on  each  side,  some  lost  in  thought,  others  in  astonish- 
ment ;  the  tyrant  (Maximin)  is  seen  behind,  as  if  watching  the  conference  : 
while  through  an  open  window  we  behold  the  fire  kindled  for  the  converted 
philosophers,  and  the  scene  of  their  execution. 

*  6.  Catherine  Is  delivered  from  the  wheels,  which  are  broken  by  an  angel. 

*  8.  She  is  beheaded.  In  the  background,  three  angels  lay  her  in  a  sarco- 
phagus on  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.'— See  Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art^'  p.  491. 

* "  Mosaedo,*'  says  Vosari,  **  whose  enthusiasm  for  art  would  not  allow  him 
to  rest  contentedly  at  Florence,  resolved  to  go  to  Bome,  that  he  might  learn 
there  to  surpass  every  other  painter."  It  was  during  this  journey,  which,  in 
ftkct,  added  much  to  his  renown,  that  he  painted,  in  the  Church  of  San 
Clemente,  the  chapel  which  now  so  usually  disappoints  the  expectations  of 
the  traveller,  on  account  of  the  successive  restorations  by  which  his  work 
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has  been  disfigared.  .  .  .  The  heavy  brush  which  haa  passed  over  eich  com- 
partment has  spared  neither  the  delicacy  of  the  outline,  the  roundness  of  the 
forms,  nor  the  play  of  ligrht  and  shade  :  in  a  word,  nothing  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  merit  of  Mas.iccio. '—J?io,  •  Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Roverella,  ob.  1476,  with  a  relief  sometimes  attributed  to  Mino  da 
Fiesole.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Brusati.  A  statue  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist  is  by  Simone,  brother  of  DonateUo,  1433.  At 
the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Cardinal  Ant.  Veniero, 
1479.  Beneath  the  altar  lie  the  relics  of  S.  Clement,  S.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  martyred  in  the  Coliseum,  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Servulus. 

The  elaborate  mosaics  in  the  vault  of  the  tribune  are  well  worth 
examination,  albeit  they  are  late  (a.d.  1112). 

*  There  are  few  christian  mosaics  in  which  mystic  meaning-  and  poetic 
i machination  are  more  felicitous  than  in  those  on  the  apse  of  S.  Clemente, 
where  the  crucifix  aiid  a  widc-sprcadinor  vine  tree  (allusive  to  Uis  words  who 
said  **  I  am  the  True  Vine ")  sprino;'  from  the  same  stem  ;  twelve  doves, 
emblems  of  the  apostles,  bein&f  on  the  cross  with  the  Divine  Sufferer ;  the 
Kother  and  S.  John  beside  it,  the  usual  hand  stretched  out  in  g-lory  above, 
with  a  crown  ;  the  four  doctors  of  the  Church,  also  other  small  figures,  men 
and  birds,  introduced  amidst  the  mazy  vine  folil^;e ;  and  at  the  basement, 
the  four  mystic  rivers,  with  stags  and  peacocks  drinkiiui:  at  their  streams. 
The  figure  of  8.  Dominic  is  a  modern  addition.  It  seems  evident,  from 
characteristics  of  style,  that  the  other  mosaics  here,  above  the  apsidal  arch, 
and  at  the  spandrels,  are  more  ancient,  perhaps  by  about  a  century :  these 
latter  representing  the  Saviour  in  benediction,  the  four  Evangelic  emblems, 
8.  Peter  and  S.  Clement,  S.  Paul  and  S.  Laurence  seated  ;  the  two  apostles 
designated  by  their  names,  with  the  Greek  ••  hagios  "  in  Latin  letters.  The 
latter  art-work  was  ordered  (see  the  Latin  inscription  below),  in  1299,  by  a 
cardinal  titular  of  S.  Clemente,  nephew  to  Boniface  VIII. ;  the  same  who  also 
bestowed  the  beautiful  gothic  tabernacle  for  the  holy  oils,  with  a  relief  re- 
presenting the  donor  presented  by  S.  Dominic  to  the  Virgin  and  Child— set 
against  the  wall  near  the  tribune,  an  admirable,  though  but  an  accessorial, 
object  of  mediaeval  art.*— Hemans,  *  Mediaeval  Art.' 

From  the  sacristy  a  staircase  (adorned  with  many  ancient  frag- 
ments, including  a  carious  and  beautiful  statuette  of  S.  Peter 
as  the  Good  Shepherd)  leads  to  the  Lower  Church,  occasionally 
illuminated  for  the  public,  first  discovered  in  1857,  and  unearthed 
by  the  indefatigable  energ}-  of  Father  Mullooly.  Here  there  are 
many  pillars  of  the  rarest  marbles  in  perfect  preservation,  and  a 
very  curious  series  of  frescoes  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries, 
parts  of  which  are  still  clear  and  almost  uninjured.  These  include  : 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  standing  by  the  cross  ; 
the  Ascension,  sometimes  called  '  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,' 
because  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  elevated  above  the  other  apostles, 
though  she  is  evidently  intent  on  watching  the  retreating  figure  of 
her  Divine  Son.  In  this  fresco  the  figure  of  a  Pope  is  introduced 
(with  the  square  nimbus),  and  the  inscription,  *  Sanctissimus  domi- 
nus,  Leo  Papa  Roman  us,'  probably  refers  to  Leo  IV. ;  the  Maries  at 
the  Sepulchre  ;  the  descent  into  Hades  ;  the  marriage  of  Cana  ;  the 
Funeral  of  S.  Cyril,  with  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858-67)  walking  in  the 
procession  ;  and,  the  most  interesting  of  all — probably  of  later  dat« 
— the  story  of  S.  Clemente,  and  that  of  S.  Alexis.  The  paintings 
bear  the  names  of  their  donor,  Bene  de  Rapiza,  his  wife  (7)  Maria 
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Macellaria,  and  his  children  Glemente  and  Attilia.  Beneath  this 
crypt,  approached  by  a  staircase  and  a  narrow  passage  of  great 
interest,  is  still  a  third  structure,  discovered  1867— possibly  part  of 
the  house  of  S.  Clement — sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  '  cavern 
near  S.  Olemente  '  to  which  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  retired  in  a.d.  999  with  his  confessor,  and  spent 
fourteen  days  in  penitential  retreat.  An  altar  and  other  relics  found 
here  show  that  this  ancient  christian  church  was  used  as  a  temple 
of  Mithras  in  the  second  century.  This  third  church  is  unfor- 
tunately often  under  water,  and  unhealthy. 

According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Prefect  Mamertinus 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Pope  Clement,  and  intended  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  was  deterred  by  a  tumult  of  the  people,  who  cried  with 
one  voice,  *  What  evil  has  he  done,  or  rather  what  good  has  he  not 
done  ?  *  Clement  was  then  condemned  to  exile  in  the  Chersonese, 
and  Mamertinust  touched  by  his  submission  and  courage,  dismissed 
him  with  the  words,  *  May  the  God  you  worship  bring  you  relief  in 
the  place  of  your  banishment.' 

In  his  exUe  Clement  received  into  the  Church  more  than  two 
hundred  Christians  who  had  been  waiting  for  baptism,  and  miracu- 
lously discovered  water  for  their  support  in  a  barren  rock,  to  which 
he  was  directed  by  a  lamb,  in  whose  form  he  recognised  the 
guidance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  enthusiasm  which  these  marvels 
excited  led  Trajan  (?)  to  send  executioners  to  Cherson  (now  Inker- 
man),  by  whom  Clement  was  tied  to  an  anchor  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  But  his  disciples,  kneeling  on  the  shore,  prayed  that  his 
relics  might  be  given  up  to  them,  upon  which  the  waves  retired, 
and  disclosed  a  marble  chapel,  built  by  unearthly  hand,  over  the 
tomb,  of  the  saint.  From  the  Chersonese  the  remains  of  S.  Clement 
were  brought  back  to  Rome  by  S.  Cyril,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Slavonians,  who,  dying  here  himself,  was  buried  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  AVENTINE 

Jewish  Burial-erround— 8.  Sabina— 8.  Aleasio— The  Priorato— 8.  Prlsca— The 

Yigna  del  Gesnlti— 8.  Sabba— 8.  Balbina. 

THS  Aventine,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  (140  feet  above  sea- 
level),  and  now,  from  its  coronet  of  convents,  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  the  Roman  hills,  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a  valley :  one  side,  the  higher,  is  crowned  by 
the  churches  of  S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  and  the  Priorato,  which  to- 
gether form  '  the  Capitol  of  the  Aventine  *  ;  the  other,  known  as 
the  Pseudo-Aventine,  is  marked  by  the  churches  of  S.  Sabba  and 
S.  Balbina.  It  was  included  in  the  thirteenth  Region  of  Augustus. 
But  previously,  although  inclosed  by  the  Servian  Wall,  it  did  not 
count  as  a  '  Regie' 

Virgil  and  Ovid  allude  repeatedly  to  the  thick  woods  which  once 
clothed  the  craggy  Aventine.^  Dionyslus  speaks  of  the  laurel,  an 
indigenous  tree,  which  grew  there  in  abundance.  Only  one  side  of 
the  hill,  that  toward  the  Tiber,  now  shows  any  of  the  natural  cliif , 
but  it  was  once  remarkable  for  its  rocks,  and  the  Pseudo-Aventine 
obtained  the  name  of  Saxum  from  the  huge  solitary  mass  of  stone 
which  capped  it — 

*  Est  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit. 
Appellant  Saxnm,  pars  bona  montls  ea  est. 
Hine  Romas  institerat  JEmstra,  quo  tempore  fratri 
Prima  Palatinao  regna  dedistis  aves.'  a 

The  hill  is  of  volcanic  formation,  isolated  by  erosion,  and  it  is 
surmised  that  the  legend  of  Gacus  vomiting  forth  flames  from  his 
cave  on  the  side  of  the  Aventine  had  its  origin  in  volcanic  vapours 
emitted  by  the  soil. 

Some  derive  the  name  from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who 
was  buried  here  ;  others  from  Avens,  a  Sabine  river  {cf,  our  Avon) ; 
while  others  say  that  the  name  simply  means  '  the  hill  of  birds ' 
(aids),  and  connect  it  with  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
For  when  it  became  necessary  to  decide  whether  Romulus  or  Remus 
was  to  rule  over  the  newly-built  Rome,  Romulus  seated  himself 
upon  the  Palatine  to  watch  the  heavens,  but  Remus  upon  the  rock 

»  Virgil,  Xcn.  viil.  104, 108,  216 ;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  561. 
»  Ovid,  Fagt.  v.  149. 
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af  the  Pseado-Aventine.  Here  Remus  saw  only  six  vultures,  while 
Bomulus  saw  twelve,  but  each  interpreted  the  augury  in  his  own 
favour,  and  Remus  leapt  across  the  boundary  of  the  Palatine, 
whether  in  derision  or  war,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother,  or  by 
Celer,  one  of  his  followers.  He  was  brought  back  and  buried  on 
the  Aventine,  and  the  stone  whence  he  had  watched  the  vnltures  was 
thenceforth  called  the  Sacred  Rock.  Ancient  tradition,  however, 
places  the  tomb  of  Remus  on  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  tomb  of  Oaius  Cestius  was  believed — even  by  Petrarch — 
to  be  the  monument  of  Remus.  This  early  fraternal  difference 
became  typical  of  the  civic  and  political  detachment  of  the  Aventine 
from  the  rest  of  Rome  throughout  the  Republic.  Its  inhabitants 
observed  closer  religious  bonds  with  Latian  than  with  Roman 
communities.  Hither  Numa  came  to  visit  the  forest-gods  Faunus 
and  Picus  at  their  sacred  fountain — 

'  Lncns  Aventino  suberat  Dig:er  ilicis  umbra. 

Quo  posses  viso  dicere,  Numen  inest. 
In  medio  gramen,  mnacoqne  adoperta  vlrenti 

Manabat  saxo  vemi  perennis  aquae. 
Imle  fere  soli  Faunas  Picnsqne  bibeant.'^ 

By  mingling  wine  and  honey  with  the  waters  of  their  spring, 
Numa  snared  the  gods  and  compelled  them  to  tell  him  how  he 
might  learn  from  Jupiter  the  knowledge  of  his  wUl,  and  to  reveal  to 
him  a  charm  against  thunder  and  lightning.' 

The  Sabine  King  Tatius,  the  other  rival  of  Romulus,  was  also 
buried  on  the  Aventine  '  in  a  great  grove  of  laurels,'  and  near  his 
tomb^  it  was  the  custom  every  year  (19th  October)  to  hold  a  feast 
{armilu^rium)  for  the  purification  of  arms,  accompanied  by  martial 
dances.    The  smoke  of  burning  laurel  was  the  principal  agent. 

Although  not  reckoned,  prolmbly  owing  to  lack  of  inhabitants,  in 
early  times  as  a  Servian  Region,  it  was,  for  reasons  of  defence,  in- 
cluded within  the  Kingly  Wall.  Nevertheless,  the  population  of  the 
Aventine  is  referred  back  to  Ancus  Marcius,  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
who  is  related  to  have  transferred  and  settled  thereon  the  prisoners 
taken  in  his  wars  with  Latian  towns.  Dionysius  says  he  saw  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Diana  the  venerable  *  Lex  Templi,'  or 
ordinance  for  the  worship  in  common  in  that  shrine  of  Romans 
and  Latins.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  (13th  August)  was 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  while  the  goddess  was  certainly  to  be 
identified  with  the  extremely  popular  Latian  Divinity  worshipped 
at  Ariccian  Nemi.  The  temple  became  especially  notorious  as  the 
sanctuary  of  runaway  slaves,  as  well  as  of  Plebeians.  In  457  B.C. 
a  plebiscitum  was  passed  {de  Aventino  PuUicando)  by  L.  Icilius, 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  assigning  the  hill  to  it.  After  this  began  its 
distribution  into  building-sites  among  the  non-patrician  burgesses. 

Very  little  remains  of  the  numerous  temples  which  once  adorned 
the  hill,  nor  are  their  sites  precisely  ascertained.    We  still  ascend 


*  Ovid»  Fast.  iii.  296. 

2  ♦  Onions,  hair,  and  sardines.'    See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Ntima. 
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the  Aventine  by  the  anoient  Olivus  Pablicins,  originally  pa^ed  by 
two  brothers  Pablicii,  who  were  aediles  at  the  same  time,  and  haa 
embezzled  a  sum  of  Plebeian  money,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
expend  thus — 

*  Parte  locant  cllTnm,  qni  tunc  erat  ardna  rupes : 
Utile  nuno  iter  est,  Pnblleinmqiie  Tocant.'^ 

It  was  up  this  road  that  (121  B.o.)  Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus 
Flaccus,  a  few  hours  before  their  deaths,  fled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  where,  kneeling  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
Gracchus  implored  that  the  people  who  had  betrayed  him  might 
never  be  free.  Close  by,  singularly  enough,  rose  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Libertas,  which  his  grandfather  Sempronius  Gracchus  had 
built.  Adjoining  this  temple  was  a  hall  where  the  archives  of  the 
Censors  were  kept,  and  where  they  transacted  business  ;  this  was 
rebuilt  by  Asinius  PoUio,  who  added  to  it  the  first  public  library 
established  in  Rome — 

*  Nee  me,  quae  dootis  patnemnt  prima  libellis 
Atria,  Libertas  tangere  paasa  sua  est.* ' 

In  the  same  group  stood  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Juno  Regina, 
ruined  by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  414,  whioh  had  been  vowed  by  Camillus 
during  the  siege  of  Veil,  and  to  whioh  the  Juno  of  the  captured  city 
was  removed  after  she  had  given  a  verbal  consent  when  asked  if 
she  wished  to  go  to  Rome  and  inhabit  a  new  temple.  The  Temples 
of  Liberty  and  Juno  were  both  sumptuously  rebuilt  under  Augustus  ; 
some  imagine  that  they  were  under  a  common  roof.  Some  beautiful 
columns  in  the  church  of  8.  Sabina,  built  a.d.  425,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  Temple  of  Juno,^  though  Livy  thought  that  her  reign 
here  would  be  eternal — 

*.  .  .  in  ATeutinnm,  nctcruam  sedcm  Bnain.*^ 
Also  belonging  to  this  group  was  a  Temple  of  Minerva — 


( 


Sol  ablt  e  Greminis,  et  Caiicrl  sig^na  mbcscnnt : 
Ck)epit  Aventina  Pallas  iu  arce  coli.'  s 


We  thus  see  that  the  Aventine  had  its  Trinity,  like  the  Capitol. 

Here  the  dramatist  Livius  Andronicus,  who  lived  upon  the 
Aventine,  208  B.C.,  was  honoured  after  his  death  by  a  company  of 
scribes  and  actors.  Another  poet  who  lived  upon  the  Aventine  was 
Ennius,  who  is  described  as  inhabiting  a  humble  dwelling,  ,and 
being  attended  by  a  single  female  slave.  The  elegiac  poet  Gallus 
also  lived  here,  the  friend  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Ovid,  and  Virgil. 

*  Totis,  Galle,  jubes  tlbi  me  servire  diobns, 
£t  per  Aventinum  ter  qnater  ire  tanm !  *  < 


»  Ovid,  Fa9t.  v.  298.  »  Ovid,  Trirt.  lil.  1.  71. 

3  Iu  existing  archives  the  part  of  the  Aventine  where  the  Temple  of  Jano 
stood  is  mentioned  as  *  Lo  Monte  de  lo  Scrpenta,'  in  allusion  to  the  serpent 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  Juno  of  Lannvinm. 

*  Livy,  V.  22.  «  Ovid,  Fast.  vl.  27.  *  Mart,  JSp.  x.  66. 
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On  thQ  oortb  3ide  of  the  Aventine,  above  the  Girous  Mazimus,  on 
(7)  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  convent  of  S.  Prisca,  was  a  more 
important  Temple  of  Diana,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.    Propertius  writes — 

*  PhylllB  Aventinae  qnaedam  est  Dianae  ;  ^ 

and  Martial — 

*  Qulque  videt  propius  magui  oertamiua  Circi 
Landat  Aventinae  vlcinus  Snra  Dianae.'^ 

In  front  of  it  were  suspended  the  horns  of  a  cow,  her  favourite 
victim.  Here,  till  the  time  of  Dionysius,  was  preserved  the  pillar 
of  brass  on  which  was  engraved  the  law  of  Icilius.       / 

Near  this  were  the  gardens  of  Servilia,  where,th9it/lady  received 
the  devotion  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  which  her  son  Junius  Brutus 
is  said  to  have  conspired  his  murder,  and  to  have  been  interrogated 
by  his  own  wife  Portia  as  to  the  mystery,  which  he  refused  to  xe* 
veal  to  her.  Close  by,  where  the  so-called  house  of  Constantino 
(restaurant)  stands,  was  the  house,  with  baths,  of  Lucinius  Sura, 
consul  A.D.  107,  to  whom  Pliny  addressed  two  letters,  and  whom 
Trajan  intimately  honoured  (Vigna  Cavalletti). 

The  Aventine  continued  to  be  inhabited,  and  even  populous,  until 
the  sixth  century,  from  which  period  its  prosperity  began  to  decline. 
In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Henry  IV, 
of  Germany,  when  he  warred  against  Gregory  VII.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Honorius  III.  (1216-27)  made  a  final  effort  to  re-establish 
its  popularity.  The  walls  of  the  Sayelli  fortresg  still  stand  near 
S.  Sabina.  But  with  each  succeeding  generation  it  became  more 
and  more  deserted,  until  its  sole  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  monks 
and  ague-stricken  contadini  who  looked  after  the  monastic  vine- 
yards. Now,  however,  it  has  become  more  populous.  In  wander- 
ing along  its  lanes,  hemmed  in  by  hedges  of  elder,  or  by  walls 
covered  with  parasitical  plants,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  time 
when  it  was  so  thickly  populated ;  and,  except  in  the  quantities 
of  coloured  marbles  with  which  its  fields  and  vineyards  are 
strewn,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  aediculae,  baths, 
granaries,  fountains,  1^  large  houses  and  2487  of  the  poorer 
houses,  which  occupied  this  hiU  of  the  Federal  Diana.  In  the 
Vigna  Torlonia  can  be  seen  the  subterranean  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Decius. 

The  present  interest  of  the  hill  is  ecclesiastical,  and  centres 
around  the  story  of  S.  Dominic,  and  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
apostles,  and  martyrs,  connected  with  its  different  churches. 


The  usual  approach  to  the  Aventine  is  from  behind  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  where  the  Via  S.  Sabina  (Clivus  Publiciua) 
(available  for  carriages)  turns  up  the  hill.  But  it  can  also  be 
reached  from  the  Visde  P.  San  Paolo. 


'  Propert.  El.  iv.  «  Mart.  Bp.  vi.  64. 
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A  lane  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Jewish  Bnrial-Ofoond,  used  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Ohetto  for  many  centuries.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  cupidity  attributed  to  the  Jewish  race  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  they  have,  for  a  remuneration  of  four  baioochi, 
habitually  given  leave  to  their  neighbours  to  dischai;ge  the  contents 
of  a  rubbish-cart  into  their  cemetery,  a  permission  of  which  the 
Romans  have  so  abundantly  availed  themselves,  that  the  level  of 
the  soil  has  been  raised  by  many  yards,  and  whole  sets  of  older 
monuments  have  been  completely  swallowed  up,  and  new  ones 
erected  over  their  heads.    This  is  now  discontinued. 

After  we  turn  the  comer  at  the  hill-top,  with  its  view  across  to 
the  Palatine,  and  pass  the  trench  of  fortification  formed  by  General 
Lamoriciere  during  the  fear  of  a  Graribaldian  invasion  in  1867,  we 
skirt  what  appears  to  be  part  of  a  city  wall*  This  is  in  fact  the 
wall  of  the  Honorian  chateau,  built  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  1216-27 
(Savelli),  whose  idea  was  to  render  the  Aventine  once  more  the 
populous  and  favourite  portion  of  the  city,  and  who  began  great 
works  for  this  purpose.  Before  his  arrangements  were  completed 
S.  Dominic  arrived  in  Rome,  lodged  first  at  the  Church  of  S.  Sisto 
until  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  papal  household  and  abbot  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  where  his  ministrations  and  popularity 
soon  formed  so  great  an  attraction,  that  the  pope  abandoned  his 
design  of  founding  a  new  centre  which  would  commemorate  himself, 
and  left  the  field  to  8.  Dominic,  to  whom  he  made  over  the  land  on 
this  side  of  the  hiU.  Henceforward  the  convent  of  S.  Sabina  and 
its  surroundings  have  become,  more  than  any  other  spot,  saturated 
with  the  history  of  the  Dominican  Order  —  there  many  of  its  great 
saints  have  received  their  first  inspiration,  have  resided,  or  are 
buried ;  there  S.  Dominic  himself  received  in  a  beatific  vision  the 
Institution  of  the  Rosary  ;  there  he  was  ordered  to  plant  the  famous 
orange-tree,  which,  being  a  tree  then  unknown  in  Rome,  he  brought 
from  his  native  Spain  as  the  only  present  which  it  was  suitable  for  the 
gratitude  of  a  poor  monk  to  offer  to  his  patron,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  botanists  of  his  time.  The  orange-tree  described  by  John  Evelyn 
in  1664  still  lives,  and  is  firmly  believed  to  flourish  or  fail  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Dominican  Order,  so  that  it  has  been  greatly  the  worse 
for  the  suppression  of  convents  ;  though  the  brief  residence  of  Pfere 
Lacordaire  at  S.  Sabina  is  said  to  have  proved  exceedingly  beneficial 
to  it,  and  his  visit  even  caused  a  new  sucker  to  sprout.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities  have  seen  fit  (1901)  to  take  this 
cloister  from  the  church  and  give  it  to  the  adjoining  hospital.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Cosmus,  a  minister  of  M.  Aurelius. 

The  Church  of  8.  Sabina  was  built,  a.d.  425,  by  Peter,  a  priest 
from  Illyria,  rich  for  the  poor,  and  poor  for  himself '  {pauperibua 
locupleSf  sibi  pauper)  ^  as  we  read  in  the  mosaic  inscription  inside  over 
the  principal  entrance.  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  during  a  fearful4)es- 
tilence  (690),  composed  his  Sevenfold  Litany,  and  established  here 


y  The  lane  along  the  onts>i4e  of  the  wall  leads  down  to  join  the  Via  della 
Salara  near  the  little  chapel  m  S.  Anna. 
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the  first  station  of  Lent.  The  oharch  was  rebuilt  in  824,  and  recon- 
secrated by  Gregory  IX.  in  1238.  Much  of  its  interest — ancient 
pavements,  mosaics,  ko. — ^was  destroyed  in  1687  by  Sixtas  V.,  who 
to<^  the  credit  of  discovering  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  who  are 
buried  beneath  the  altar. 

On  the  west  is  a  covered  corridor  containing  several  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  the  ninth-century  church.  It  is 
supported  on  one  side  by  ancient  spiral  columns  of  pavonazetto ; 
on  the  other  these  have  been  substituted  by  granite  ones.  Hence, 
through  a  window,  ladies  were  allowed  to  gaze  upon  the  celebrated 
oiange-tree  in  its  cloisters,  reputed  670  years  old  ;  a  rude  figure  of  8. 
Dominic  is  sculptured  upon  the  low  wall  which  surrounds  it.  The 
original  tree  must  have  perished  some  three  hundred  years  ago. 

*  J*ai  vn  nn  arbre  plants  par  le  bienhenrenx  8.  Dominique  k  Rome ;  chaenn 
le  va  voir  et  cb^rit  ponr  I'aiuonr  ilu  plantenr :  c'est  ponrqnoi  ayant  vu  en 
vons  Tarbre  du  d68ir  de  saintet^  que  notre  Seiguenr  a  plauti  en  votre  ftine,  je 
le  cb^ris  tendrement,  et  prends  plaifdr  k  le  cbnsid^rer  .  .  .  ]u  yens  exhorte 
d'en  faire  de  mdnie,  et  de  dire  avec  moi :  Diea  vons  eroisse,  o  bel  arbre 
plants !  divine  scinence  celeste,  Dicn  vons  venille  ftiire  prodniro  Totre  fmit 
k  maturity*— 5.  Frangoit  de  Sous  d  S.  Jeanne  Frangoig  de  Chantal. 

The  west  door,  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  richly  sculptured 
frame,  is  of  cypress  wood,  and  being  attributed  to  the  fifth  century 
in  its  oldest  portions,  it  may  fairly  be  considered  the  oldest  wooden 
door  in  the  world.  Its  panels  are  covered  with  carvings  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  some  being  referred  by  Mamachi  to  the 
seventh,  by  Agincourt  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
subjects  have  been  destroyed  ;  among  those  which  remain  are  the 
Annunciation,  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Angel 
and  Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  the  Magi,  Moses  turning  the  R^s 
into  Serpents,  the  Ascent  of  Elijah,  Christ  before  Pilate,  the  Denial 
of  Peter,  and  the  Ascension.  The  Crucifixion  (in  the  left  corner  at 
the  top),  probably  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of  the  subject, 
has  the  figures  on  the  crosses  fully  draped.  Within  the  entrance 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  magnificent  mosaic,  erected  in  a.d.  431, 
under  Celestine  I.  (which  entirely  covered  the  west  wall  till  the 
time  of  Sixtus  V.),  consisting  of  an  inscription  in  large  letters,  with 
a  female  figure  on  either  side,  that  on  the  left  bearing  the  name 
*  Bcclesia  cum  circumcision e,*  that  on  the  right, '  Ecclesia  ex  gen- 
tibus.*  Among  the  parts  destroyed  were  the  four  beasts  typical  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  The  church  was  thus 
gorgeously  decorated,  by  reason  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Savelli 
Popes,  it  became  what  the  Sistine  is  now,  the  Chiesa  Apostolica. 

In  the  nave  are  twenty-four  corintbian  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
relics  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  which  stood  near  here. 
Above  is  an  inlaid  frieze  of  pietra-dura,  of  a.d.  431,  which  once 
extended  up  to  the  windows,  but  was  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V., 
1590,  who  at  the  same  time  built  up  the  clerestory.  In  the  middle 
of  the  pavement  near  the  altar  is  a  curious  mosaic  figure  over  the 
nave  of  Munoz  de  Zamora,  a  general  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who 
died  in  1300  during  the  first  Jubilee.  Nearer  the  west  door  are 
interesting  incised  slabs  representing  a  German  bishop  and  a  lady. 
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benefaotors  of  this  ohurob,  and  (on  the  left)  a  slab  with  arma  in 
mosaio,  to  a  lady  of  the  Savelli  family.  In  the  left  aiala  is  another 
monument  1312,  commemorating  a  warrior  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Grermany.  The  high  altar  covers  the  remains  of  Sabina  and 
Seraphia,  Alexander  the  Pope,  Eventius  and  Theodolus,  all  martyrs. 
In  the  chapel  beneath,  S.  Dominio  is  said  to  have  flagellated  him- 
self three  times  nightly, '  perch^  un  colpo  solo  non  abbastava  per 
mortificare  il  carne.' 

At  the  end  of  the  E.  aisle  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Rosary,  where 
Satioferrato's  masterpiece,  called  *  La  Madonna  del  Rosario,'  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Dominic  on  that  spot,  in  which  he 
received  the  rosary  from  the  hands  of  the  Virgin. 

*  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  kneels  with  S.  Dominic  before  the  throne  of  the 
Madonna ;  the  lily  at  her  feet.  The  infsint  Saviour  is  turned  towards  her, 
and  with  one  hand  He  crowns  her  with  thorns,  with  the  other  He  presents 
the  rosary.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  painter,  with  all  his  usual  elegrance, 
without  his  usual  Insipidity.,'— Jame»on'«  *  Monastic  Orders.' 

Few  Roman  practices  have  excited  more  animadversion  than 
the  adoration  of  the  Rosary.  The  P^re  Lacordaire  (a  Dominican) 
defended  it,  saying — 

'  Le  rationaliste  sourit  en  voyant  passer  de  lognes  flls  de  gens  qui  redisent 
nne  mSmc  parole.  Celui  qui  est  ^clair^  d'une  meilleure  Inmi^re  comprend 
que  I'amour  n*a  qu'un  mot,  et  qn'en  le  disant  toujours,  il  ne  r^p^te  Jamais.' 

The  picture  was  stolen  July  22,  1901  (the  principal  thief  being 
the  porter  of  a  princely  house),  but  recovered  1902.  It  has  suffered 
seriously. 

Grouped  around  this  chapel  are  three  beautiful  tombs — a  cardinal, 
a  bishop,  and  a  priest,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  of 
the  cardinal  (which  is  of  the  well-known  Roman  type  of  the  time) 
is  inscribed,  *  Ut  morions  viveret,  vixit  ut  morituras ; '  the  others 
are  incised  slabs.  At  the  other  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  marble  slab, 
on  which  S.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  lie  prostrate  in 
prayer.  One  day  while  he  was  lying  thus,  the  devil  in  his  rage 
is  said  to  have  hurled  a  huge  stone  (a  round  black  marble,  pietra 
di  paragone)  at  him,  which  missed  the  saint,  who  left  the  attack 
entirely  unnoticed.  The  devil  was  frantic  with  disappointment, 
and  the  stone,  remaining  as  a  relic,  is  preserved  on  a  low  pillar 
in  the  nave.  Numbers  of  similar  ancient  weights  of  black  marble 
are  found  in  Roman  churches,  and  are  often  associated  with  martyr- 
doms. A  gothic  ciborinm,  richly  inlaid  with  mosaic,  remains  on 
the  left  of  the  tribune.  Notice  the  recovered  fragments  of  ninth 
century  chancel-screens. 

It  was  in  this  church,  in  1218,  that  the  Polish  cousins  Ilyacinthus 
and  Celsus  Odrowaz,  struck  by  the  preaching  of  S.  Dominic,  and 
by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarism,  heathenism,  and  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  their  native  land  of  Silesia, 
offered  themselves  as  missionaries,  and  took  the  vows  of  the  Order, 
becoming  the  apostles  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Hither  fled  to 
the  monastic  life  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  pursued  to  the  very  door  of 
the  convent  by  the  tears  and  outcries  of  his  mother,  who  vainly 
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implored  bim  to  return  to  her.  One  evening,  a  pilgrim,  worn  out 
with  travel  and  fatigue,  arrived  at  the  door  of  this  convent, 
mounted  upon  a  wretched  mule,  and  begged  admittance.  The 
prior  in  mockery  asked,  *  What  are  you  come  for,  my  father  ?  are 
yon  come  to  see  if  the  college  of  cardinals  is  disposed  to  elect  you 
as  pope  7 '  *  I  come  to  Rome,'  replied  Michele  Ghislieri,  *  because 
the  interests  of  the  Church  require  it,  and  I  shall  leave  as  soon 
as  my  task  is  accomplished  ;  meanwhile  I  implore  you  to  give  me  a 
brief  hospitality  and  a  little  hay  for  my  mula'  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards (1566)  Ghislieri  mounted  the  Papal  throne  as  Pins  V.,  and 
proved,  during  a  troubled  reign,  the  most  rigid  follower  and  masterful 
defender  of  the  institutions  of  S.  Dominic.  One  day,  as  Ghislieri 
was  about  to  kiss  his  crucifix  in  the  eagerness  of  prayer,  the  image 
of  Christ,  says  the  legend,  retired  of  its  own  accoixl  from  his  touch, 
for  it  had  been  poisoned  by  an  enemy,  and  a  kiss  would  have  been 
death.  The  crucifix  is  kept  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  convent, 
where  the  cells  both  of  S.  Dominic  and  of  Pius  V.  are  preserved ; 
though,  like  most  historical  chambers  of  Roman  saints,  their 
interest  is  lessened  by  their  having  been  beautified  and  trans- 
formed into  chapels.  In  the  cell  of  S.  Dominic  part  of  the  ancient 
timber  ceiling  remains.  Here  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  saint 
by  Bazzani,  founded  on  records  of  his  personal  appearance  ;  the 
lily  lies  by  his  side — ^the  glory  hovers  over  his  head— he  is,  as  the 
chronicler  describes  him,  '  of  amazing  beauty.'  In  this  cell  he  is 
said  frequently  to  have  passed  the  night  in  prayer  with  his  rival 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  The  refectory  is  connected  with  another 
story  of  S.  Dominic : — 

*  It  happened  that  when  he  was  residing-  with  thirty  of  his  friars  in  the 
convent  of  S.  Sabina  at  Rome,  the  brothers  who  had  been  sent  to  be?  pro- 
visions had  returned  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  bread,  and  they^knew 
not  what  they  should  do,  for  night  was  at  hand,  and  they  had  not  eaten  all 
day.  Then  S.  Dominic  ordcsed  that  they  should  scat  themselves  in  the 
refectory,  and,  taking'  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  pronounced  the 
usual  blessing  ;  and  behold !  two  beautiful  youths  clad  in  white  and  shiningf 
gnrmeots  appeared  amongBt  them — one  carried  a  basket  of  bread,  and  the 
other  a  pitcher  of  wine,  which  they  distributed  to  the  brethren ;  then  they 
disappeared,  and  no  one  knew  how  they  had  come  in,  nor  how  they  had 
ffone  out.  And  the  brethren  sat  in  amazement ;  but  S.  Dominic  stretched 
forth  bis  hand,  and  said  calmly,  **  My  children,  eat  what  God  has  sent  you ; " 
and  it  was  truly  celestial  food,  such  as  they  never  tasted  before  nor  since.'— 
Jaansson'8  *  Monattie  Orders^  p.  869. 

Other  saints  who  sojourned  for  a  time  in  this  convent  were 
S.  Norbert,  founder  of  the  Premonstratensians  (ob.  1134),  and 
S.  Raymond  de  Penaforte  (ob.  1275),  who  left  his  labours  in  Barce- 
lona for  a  time  in  1230  to  act  as  chaplain  to  Gregory  IX. 

In  1285  a  conclave  was  held  at  S.  Sabina  for  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Pope  Martin  IV.,  but  was  broken  up  by  the  malaria, 
six  cardinals  dying  within  the  convent,  and  the  rest  taking  flight, 
except  Cardinal  Savelli,  who  would  not  desert  his  paternal  home, 
and  survived  by  keeping  large  fires  constantly  burning  in  his 
chamber.  Ten  months  afterwards  his  perseverance  was  rewarded 
by  his  own  election  to  the  throne  as  Honorius  IV. 
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In  the  garden  of  the  convent  are  some  remains  of  the  palaoe  of 
the  Savelli  Popes,  Honorins  III.  and  IV.  ThiB  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  (A.D.  1313)  daring  his  wretched 
sojourn  in  Rome  at  the  moment  of  his  coronation,  and  in  this 
church  lie  the  bodies  of  his  slain  German  lords.  Here,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine,  many  important  excavations  were  made 
in  1856-57  by  the  French  Prior  Besson,  a  person  of  great  intelli- 
gence, who  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  fine  portions 
of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  peperino, 
an  ancient  Roman  house,  with  chambers  paved  with  black  and 
white  mosaic.  In  the  chambers,  which  were  found  decorated  in 
stucco  with  remnants  of  painting  in  figures  and  arabesque  orna- 
ments, *  one  little  group  represented  a  sacrifice  before  the  statue  of 
a  god,  in  an  aedicula.  Some  rudely  scratched  Iiatin  lines  on  this 
surface  led  to  the  inference  that  this  chamber,  after  becoming 
subterranean  and  otherwise  uninhabitable,  had  served  for  a  prison  ; 
one  unfortunate  inmate  having  inscribed  curses  against  those  who 
caused  his  loss  of  liberty  ;  and  another,  more  devout,  left  record  of 
his  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  in  case  of  recovering  that  blessing.'  ^ 

A  nympheum,  a  well,  and  several  subterranean  passages  are  still 
visible  on  the  hillside.  Some  ruins  exist  of  the  houses  of  Cosmos, 
Minister  of  Finance  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  Marcella^  and 
Principia,  the  friends  of  S.  Jerome,  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the 
fifty  century. 

Just  beyond  S.  Sabina  is  the  Hieronymite  Church  and  ConTent  of 
S.  Alessio,  the  only  monastery  of  Hieronymites  in  Italy  where  meat 
was  allowed  to  be  eaten — in  consideration  of  the  malaria.  The  first 
church  erected  here  was  built  in  A.D.  305  in  honour  of  S.  Boniface, 
martyr,  by  Aglae,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whose  servant  (and  lover) 
he  had  been.  It  was  reconsecrated  in  A.D.  401  by  Innocent  I.  in 
honour  of  S.  Alexis,  whose  paternal  mansion  occupied  this  site. 
This  saint,  young  and  beautiful,  took  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  being 
forced  by  his  parents  into  marriage,  fled  on  the  same  evening  from 
his  home,  and  was  given  up  as  lost.  Worn  out  and  utterly  changed, 
he  returned  many  years  afterwards  to  be  near  those  who  were  dear 
to  him,  and  remained,  unrecognised,  as  a  poor  beggar,  under  the 
stairs  which  led  to  his  father's  house.  Seventeen  years  passed 
away,  when  a  mysterious  voice  suddenly  resounded  through  the 
Roman  churches,  crying,  *  Seek  ye  out  the  man  of  God,  that  he 
may  pray  for  Rome.'  The  crowd  was  stricken  with  amazement, 
when  the  same  voice  continued, '  Seek  in  the  house  of  Euphemi- 
anus.'  Then  the  Pope,  emperor,  and  senators  hastened  together  to 
the  Aventine,  where  they  found  the  despised  beggar  dying  beneath 
the  doorstep,  his  countenance  beaming  with  celestial  light,  a 
crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  sealed  paper  in  the  other.  The  people 
vainly  strove  to  draw  the  paper  from  the  fingers  which  were  closing 
in  the  gripe  of  death ;  but  when  Innocent  I.  bade  the  dying  man 

>  Heniaii8,  Monumtnts  in  Rome. 

*  Addressed  by  8.  Jerome  in  one  of  his  letters  *  the  pride  of  Romans.'    She 
was  tortured,  and  her  Aventine  house  pillaged  by  the  Goths. 
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in  God's  name  to  give  it  up,  they  opened.  Then  the  Pope  read 
aloud  to  the  astonished  multitude  the  secret  of  Alexis,  and  his 
father  Euphemianus  and  his  widowed  bride  regained  in  death  the 
son  and  the  husband  they  had  lost. 

**  Then,  lest  some  secular  use  mig^ht  lUAr  the  place 
Mnde  sacred  hy  his  pain,  upon  the  ufrouud 
Where  stood  that  stately  house  they  reared  the  church 
Of  S.  Alexis,  and  the  marble  stall's 
Which  sheltered  him  they  left  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  a  sculptor  carved  him,  in  mean  <»arb, 
Keclining-,  by  his  side  his  plls^rim's  staff, 
And  in  his  hand  the  story  of  his  life. 
Of  virgin  pureness  and  humility.'— l/crm  Morris. 

S.  Alessio  is  entered  through  a  courtyard. 

•  The  courtyards  in  front  of  S.  Alessio,  8.  Cecilia,  S.  Gregorio,  and  other 
churches,  are  like  the  vestibula  of  the  ancient  Boman  houses,  on  the  site  of 
which  they  were  probably  built.  This  style  of  bnildinor,  says  Tacitus,  was 
generally  introduced  by  Nero.  Beyond  opened  the  prothyra^  or  inner  en- 
trance,  with  the  ceUaa  for  the  porter  and  dog-,  both  chained,  on  either  side.' 

In  the  portico  of  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro 
Orsini,  1724).  The  west  door  has  a  rich  border  of  mosaic.  The 
church  has  been  so  shamelessly  modernised  by  Tommaso  de  Marchis, 
in  1750,  as  to  retain  no  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  fine  opui* 
alexandrirvun^  pavement  is  preserved.  In  the  floor  is  the  incised 
gothic  monument  of  Lupo  di  Olmeto,  general  of  the  Hieronymites 
(ob.  143.3).  Left  of  the  entrance  is  a  shrine  of  L.  Alessio,  with  his 
figure  sleeping  under  the  staircase — part  of  the  wooden  stair  being 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  over  his  head.  Not  far  from  this  is  the 
ancient  well  of  his  father's  house.  In  a  chapel  which  opens  out 
of  a  passage  leading  to  a  sacristy  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Cardinal  Guido 
del  Bagno  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  He  is  represented  sitting,  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  ground — the  delicate  execution  of  his 
lace  in  marble  is  much  admired.  The  mosaic  roof  of  this  chapel 
was  torn  by  a  cannon-bali  during  the  French  bombardment  of 
1849,  but  the  figure  was  uninjured.  The  baldaochino  is  remarkable 
for  its  proportions.  Behind,  in  the  tribune,  are  the  inlaid  mosaic 
pillars  of  a  gothic  tabernacle  by  Jacobus  Cosmati.  No  one  should 
omit  to  descend  into  the  Crypt  of  S.  Alessio,  which  is  an  early 
church,  supported  on  stunted  pillars,  containing  a  marble  episcopal 
chair,  green  with  age.  Here  tradition  asserts  that  the  Pope  used 
to  meet  the  early  conclaves  of  the  Church  in  times  of  persecution. 
The  pillar  under  the  altar  is  shown  as  that  to  which  S.  Sebastian 
was  bound  when  he  was  shot  with  the  arrows. 

The  convent  is  now  appropriated  as  a  blind  asylum.  The  cloister 
blooms  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  At  one  time  the  building  was 
purchased  by  the  ex-King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  intended  turning 
It  into  a  villa  for  himself.  The  famous  Crescenzio,  son  of  Theodora, 
the  murderer  of  Popes  John  XII.  and  Benedict  VI.,  died  peacefully 
in  the  monastery  of  S.  Alessio  in  984.  His  tomb  remains  in  the 
cloisters,  inscribed,  ♦  Here  lies  the  body  of  Crescentius,  the  illus- 
trious, the  honourable  citizen  of  Rome,  the  great  leader,  the  great 
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descendant  of  a  great  famih^^  v  .  .  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  our  souLs, 
made  him  infirm  and  airi&^alid,  so  that,  abandoning  any  further 
hope  of  worldly  success,  iM^entered  this  monastery,  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  prayer  and  retirement.'  S.  Adalbert  was  a  monk  here 
at  that  period. 

A  short  distance  beyond  S.  Alessio  is  a  sort  of  little  square, 
adorned  with  trophied  memorials  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and 
occupying  the  site  of  a  sacred  laurel  grove  which  contained  the 
tomb  of  King  Tatius.  (?)  Here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Priorato 
garden,  is  the  famous  view  of  S.  Peter's  through  the  keyhole,  admired 
by  crowds  of  people  on  Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  *  stazione '  is  held 
at  the  neighbouring  churches.  Entering  the  garden  (which  belongs 
to  the  Knights,  and  to  which  visitors  are  now  only  admitted  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays)  we  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  old  bay>trees  framing  the  distant  Dome.  A  terrace  overhanging 
the  Tiber  commands  an  enchanting  view  over  river  and  town.  In 
the  garden  is  an  old  pepper-tree,  and  in  a  little  court  a  picturesque 
palm-tree  and  well.  From  hence  we  can  enter  the  church,  some- 
times called  S.  BajBilio,  sometimes  8.  ISaria  Ayentina,  an  ancient 
building,  transformed  from  his  own  palace  by  Alberico  II.,  Count 
of  TusCulum,  AdO.  939,  modernised  by  Cardinal  Reeeonico  in  1756, 
from^he  unworthy  designs  of  the  archaeologist  Piranesi,  to  whose 
memory  a  statue  Jias  been  erected  here.  The  church  contains  an 
interesting  cotillion  of  tombs,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta;  that  of  Bishop  Spinelli  is  an  ancient  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses ;  that  of  Barto- 
lommSo  Caraffa — ^a  knight  in  armours-chamberlain  to  Innocent  V II., 
is  by  the  rare  fifteenth-century  sculptor  Paolo  Homano»  A  richly 
sculptured  ancient  altar  contains  relics  of  saints  found  beneath  the 
pavement^  of  the  church.  In  an  upper  hall,  heads  from  the  full- 
length  poiTntit«'  at  Malt-a  of  the  seventy-four  Grand  Masters  have 
recently  been  arranged. 

The  Prioraio  garden,  so  beaatiful  and  attractive  in  itself,  has  an 
additional  interest  as  that  in  which ^<|.he  famous  Hildebrand  (Gre- 
gory  VII.,  1073-80)  was  brought  as  ^a  boy,  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  abbot  of  the  adjoining  monastery.  Some  buried 
houses  were  discovered  and  some  precious  vases  brought  to  light 
when  Urban  Vlll.'festored  the  stately  buttress  walls  which  now 
retain  the  hillside  Ibneyond  the  Priorato. 

The  cliff  below  these  convents  is  sometimes  claimed  as  the  site 
of  the  cave  of  the  giant  Cacus,  described  by  Virgil : — 

*  At  specus  et  Gael  detecta  apparuit  iuu^ens 
Beoria,  et  nm"bro8ae  penitus  pntuere  cavernae  : 
Noil  secnB,  he  si  qti&  penifus  vi  terra  dehlscens 
Infemns  reseret  sedes  et  regna  reeludat 
Pallida,  dis  iuvlaa ;  snperqae  immane  barathrum 
Cernntnr,  trepidentqne  immisso  Inmine  manes.* 

— JwMrfrf,  vHI.  241. 

Hercules  brought  the  oxen  of  Geryon  to  pasture  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine.    Cacus,  issuing  from  his  cave 
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while  their  owner  was  asleep,  carried  off  four  of  the  bulls,  dragging 
them  up  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  by  their  tails,  that  Hercules  might 
be  deceived  by  their  reversed  footprints.  Then  he  concealed  them 
in  his  cavern  and  barred  the  entrance  with  a  rock.  Hercules  sought 
the  stolen  oxen  everywhere,  and  when  he  could  not  find  them  he 
was  going  away  with  the  remainder.  But  as  be  drove  them  along 
the  valley  near  the  Tiber,  one  of  his  oxen  lowed,  and  when  the 
stolen  oxen  in  the  cave  heard  that,  they  answered  ;  and  Hercules, 
after  rushing  three  times  ronnd  the  Aventine  boiling  with  fury, 
shattered  the  stone  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  a 
mass  of  rock,  and,  though  the  giant  vomited  forth  smoke  and  flames, 
he  strangled  him  in  his  arms. 

Beyond  the  Priorato  a  handsome  modem  Benedietine  Convent 
has  arisen,  1892-96,  under  the  care  of  Leo  XIII.,  intended  as  a 
head-centre  for  the  Order.  At  the  angle  of  the  hill  is  the  fine 
bastion  erected  for  defence  of  the  hill  by  Antonio  da  SangaUo. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the  summit  towards 
the  Palatine,  and  presently  turn  to  the  right  in  order  to  reaoh 
the  ugly,  forlorn-looking  Ghnreh  of  8.  Priaea^Titulus  Priscae 
^founded  by  Pope  Eutychianus  in  a.d.  280  (?)  close  to  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Jews,  and  tent-makers,  with 
whom  8.  Peter  traditionally  lodged  when  be  was  at  Rome.  It  was 
entirely  modernised  by  Cardinal  Giustiniani  from  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombardi,  1600,  who  encased  its  granite  columns  in  miserable 
stucco  pilasters.  It  is  first  alluded  to  in  499.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  picture  by  Poingnani  of  the  baptism  of  the  saint,  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  picturesque  crypt  beneath  the 
church,  where  an  inverted  corinthian  capital — ^a  relic  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  (7)  which  once  occupied  this  site — is  shown  as  the  font 
in  which  8.  Prisca  was  baptized  by  8.  Peter.  The 'Oratory — 
ecdena  domeetiea — ^which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  made  in  their  house, 
one  of  the  first  opened  for  worship  in  Rome,  was  found  in  1776 
close  to  the  church,  and  may  perhaps  exist  still  underground.  A 
tablet  found  in  1776  shows  that  in  222  the  reputed  house  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  belonged  to  the  senator  Gains  Marius  Pudens 
Comelianas,  revealing  that  the  connection  formed  between  the 
two  families  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  was  still  continued. 
(Cf.  OioTTUiL  Arcad.,  cxxv.  182.) 

Opening  from  the  right  aisle  was  a  kind  of  terraced  loggia,  now 
fallen  into  ruin,  with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  view.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing vineyard  are  three  arches  of  an  aqueduct. 

*  The  altar-piece  of  the  charcb  represents  the  baptism  of  S.  Prisca,  whose 
remains  bein^  afterwards  placeil  In  the  church,  it  has  since  borne  her  name. 
According  to  the  leo^end,  she  was  a  Koman  virgin  of  illustrious  birth,  who, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre.  A  fierce  lion  was 
let  loose  upon  her,  but  her  youth  and  Innocence  disarmed  the  fury  of  the 
savage  beast,  which.  Instead  of  tearing  her  to  pieces,  humbly  licked  her  feet, 
to  the  great  consolation  of  Christians  and  the  confusion  of  idolaters.  Being 
led  back  to  prison,  she  was  there  beheaded.  Sometimes  she  is  represented 
with  a  lion,  sometimes  with  an  eagle,  because  it  is  related  that  an^eagle 
watched  by  her  body  till  it  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  for  thus,  says  the  story, 
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WM  Tligin  innoeenee  bononrad  \tj  kiaglj  biid  m  well  u  Iff  Unsly 

*  AqnilA  and  PrtocilU  are  known  throngh  the  New  Testoment.  "  Greet 
Frifcilla  and  Aqnila,  my  helpers  In  Chrtot  Jesne ;  who  haye  for  my  life  laid 
down  their  own  necks,  onto  whom  not  only  I  gire  thanks,  but  also  aU  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Likewise  greet  the  chnreh  that  ia  in  your  honse.** 
So  writes  Paul,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  ;  and 
this  greetinir  te  already  enoni^h  to  iriye  ns  exalted  idesa  of  the  derotion  of 
this  eonple  to  the  faith.  Bnt  onr  respect  for  them  is  farther  increased  when 
we  recoUeet  what  Luke  tells  as  in  the  Act(  of  the  Apoetlee :  Uiat  Apolloa— 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  amongnst  the  first  heralds  of  Christianity, 
and  the  probable  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^-sat  on  the  disciplea* 
bench  in  the  hoose  of  Aquila  and  Prfseilla,  and  from  them,  but  especially 
from  the  mother  of  the  house,  receiyed  deeper  instruction  in  the  way  of 
salTation  :  **  They  expounded  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,**  says 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

'  We  know  further  of  Aquila  and  PrisclUa  that  they  were  working-people 
—that  in  their  house  on  the  Ayentine  they  followed  the  trade  of  tent-making, 
the  same  by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  also  earned  his  bread.  When  the 
Emperor  Claudius  droye  the  Jews  out  of  Bome,  they  too  had  to  leaye  the 
city,  for  Aquila  was  a  Jew,  horn  in  Pontus.  They  then  remoyed  to  Corinth, 
where  Paul  became  their  guest,  and  where,  as  in  Bome,  they  held  assemblies 
at  their  house.  They  afterwards  established  their  dwelling  at  Ephesna,  and 
remained  there  till  they  obtained  leaye  to  retom  to  Bome  and  thetr  house  on 
the  Ayentine. 

'  If  the  tradition— for  which  a  Latin  inscription  in  the  yery  ancient  church 
is  responsible— if  the  tradition  be  right,  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
was  in  Its  turn  built  on  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  that  again 
upon  the  site  of  an  altar  to  Hercules,  which  the  Arcadian  Idng,  Eyaiuier, 
had  built,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  time  of  Bomulus.  What  a  train  of 
memories,  which  carries  us,  though  with  uncertain  steps,  back  into  the  yery 
night  of  antiquity  1  And  as  the  sun  sinks  and  the  wall  of  S.  Prtsca  casts  a 
lengthening  shadow,  let  us  linger  a  moment,  and  dream  in  silence  and 
solitude  of  what  the  stories  and  memories  may  be  with  which  coming  ages 
shall  lengthen  out  the  chain  of  tho8e  which  the  past  has  already  linked  to 
this  deserted  and  melancholy  vpoV—Rydberg't  *  Roman  Dayi.'' 

*  We  know  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
decree  of  banishment,  which  was  issued  against  the  Jews  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  compelled  to  leaye  Bome  for  a  while,  and 
that  on  their  return  they  were  able  to  open  a  small  oratory— «ee£MUim 
damettuxMn—ln  their  house.  This  oratory,  one  of  the  first  opened  to  diyine 
worship  in  Bome— these  walls,  which  in  all  probability  haye  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  8.  Peter's  yoice,  were  discoyered  in  1770  close  to  the  modem 
church  of  8.  Prisca  ;  bnt  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  discoyery,  in  spite  of 
its  nnriyalled  importance.  The  only  memorandum  of  it  is  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  Codex  9097  of  the  Biblioth^ne  Nationale  in  Paris,  in  which  a  man  named 
Carrara  speaks  of  haying  found  a  subterranean  chapel  near  8.  Prisca,  decorated 
with  pAintinn:s  of  the  fourth  century,  representinjg  the  apostles.  A  copy  of 
the  frescoes  seems  to  haye  been  made  at  the  time,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found. 

*  In  the  s'lme  excayations  of  1770  was  found  a  bronze  tablet,  which  had  been 
offered  to  Gaius  Marius  Pndens  Comelianus  by  the  people  of  Clunia  (near 
Pftlencia,  Spain),  ns  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  seryices  which  be  had  rendered 
them  dnrin<y  his  goyernoiBhip  of  the  proyince  of  Tam^ona.  This  tablet, 
dated  April  9,  A.I>.  227,  proyes  that  the  honse  owned  by  i^quila  and  Priscilla 
in  apostolic  times  had  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Cornelius 
Pudens  :  in  other  words,  that  the  relations  formed  between  the  two  families 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  apostles  in  Bome  had  been  faithfully  maintained  by 
their  descendants.  Their  intimate  connection  is  also  proyed  by  the  fact  that 
Pndens,  Pudentiana,  Praxedes,  and  Prisca  wore  all  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
PrlBcilla  on  the  Via  Salaria.'— JDanct0m. 
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*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Aqnils,  an  eagle*  the  G^erman  Adkr^  was  alwajs  a 
Jewish  name.*-— J^.  Marion  Craufford, 

Opposite  the  door  of  this  church  is  the  entrance  of  the  Vigna 
Torlonia,  formerly  Vigna  del  OasuiU,  a  wild  and  beaatiful  vineyard 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  this  deserted  hill.  Several  farm 
builiungs  are  scattered  amongst  the  vines  and  fruit  trees.  The 
principal  farm-house  marks  the  site  of  the  Thermae  Decianae, 
named  from  the  family  of  the  Decii  Albini,  whose  house  was  near 
this.  They  can  be  inspected  with  a  candle.  There  are  beautiful 
views  towards  the  Alban  mountains,  and  to  the  Pseudo-Aventine 
with  its  fortress-like  convents  of  S.  Balbina.  The  ground  is  lit- 
tered with  marbles  and  alabaster,  which  lie  unheeded  among  the 
vegetables,  relics  of  edifices  which  once  existed  there.  The  spot 
until  recently  was  very  beautiful,  overgrown  by  a  luxuriance  of  wild 
mignonette  and  other  flowers.  Below,  where  the  road  (Viale  di 
Porta  S.  Paolo)  cuts  the  vineyards,  are  to  be  seen  the  finest  existing 
remains  of  the  Walls  of  Serriug  ToIUub.  60  feet  high,  and  11  feet  6 
inches  thick  ;  formed  of  twenty -five  courses  of  large  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  tufa,  laid  alternately  long  and  cross-ways,  as  in  the 
Etruscan  buildings.  A  semicircular  open  arch  and  part  of  another 
remain, 

*  Septemque  una  sibi  mnro  circnmdedit  arces.' 

—VirgU,  Oeorg,  11.  585. 

Descending  the  road  east  of  S.  Prisca,  we  presently  cross  the  new 
road  which  leads  from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

On  the  opposite  side,  on  the  Pseudo  or  smaller  Aventine,  is  the 
GhQToh  of  S.  Babba,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Porta  Rudusculana 
of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  Its  position  is  very  striking,  and  its 
portico,  built  in  A.D.  1205,  with  a  loggia  of  11  arches,  is  picturesque. 
It  is  approached  by  a  steep  green  lane  leading  to  its  porch,  which  is 
carried  on  Ionic  caps  and  columns.  (Ring.)  S.  Sabba  now  belongs 
to  the  German  College,  and  is  open  on  Thursday  afternoons.  Its 
restoration  is  not  finished  for  lack  of  funds  (1904). 

The  building — one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Rome— dates  ftom  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  when  it  was 
designed  by  Magister  Jacobus,  son  of  Magister  Laurentius,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  dynasty  of  the  Gosmati.  But  this  church 
was  built  over  another  smaller  one,  '  De  Cella  Nova,'  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  S.  Sabba  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  privileged  abbacies  of  Rome,  and  which  was  covered  with 
eighth-century  frescoes  of  great  interest.  It  was  burnt  under 
Robert  Guiscard,  A.D.  1084.  Under  the  Portico  stands  a  grand  third- 
century  sarcophagus  with  figures  and  baccellature  mouldings,  and  at 
the  sides  homed  griff (ms.   The  patron  was  an  oriental  medical  saint. 

*The  record  of  the  artist  Jacohus  del  Cosmatl,  dated  the  7th  year  of 
Innocent  III.  (1206),  on  the  lintel  of  the  moaaic-inlaid  doorway,  juBtifiea  ns  in 
olaesing  this  ehnrcb  among  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  its 
origin  a  Greek  monastery,  it  was  assigned  by  Lucius  II.,  in  1141,  to  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Clnny  rule.  An  epigraph  near  the  sacristy  mentions  a 
rebuilding  either  of  the  cloisters  or  church  in  1826  by  an  abbot  Joannes ; 
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and  in  1406  the  roof  was  renewed  in  woodwork  by  a  cardinal,  the  nephew  of 
Pins  IJ. 

*  In  1512  the  Cistercians  of  Clairraax  were  located  here  by  Jnlins  II. ;  and 
some  years  later  these  buildings  were  given  to  the  Germanic-Hungarfan  Col- 
lege. Amidst  gardens  and  ylneyards,  apiwoaehed  by  a  solitary  lane  betwecs 
hedgerows,  this  now  deserted  sanctoaiy  has  a  certain  affecting  character  in 
its  forlomness.  Save  on  Thursdays,  when  the  German  students  are  brought 
hither  by  their  Jesuit  professors  to  enliven  the  solitude  by  their  sports  and 
converse,  we  might  never  succeed  in  finding  entrance  to  this  quiet  retreat  of 
the  monks  of  old. 

*  Within  the  arched  porch,  through  which  we  pass  into  an  outer  court,  we 
read  an  inscription  telling  that  here  stood  the  house  and  oratory  (called  the 
eella  nova)  of  S.  Sylvia,  mother  of  8.  Gregory  the  Great,  whence  the  pious 
matron  used  daily  to  send  a  porridge  of  legumes  to  her  son  while  he  in- 
habited  his  monastery  on  the  Clivus  Scauri,  or  northern  ascent  of  the  Coelian. 
Within  that  court  formerly  stood  the  cloistral  buildings,  of  which  little  now 
remains.  The  fagade  is  remarkable  for  its  atrium  in  two  storeys :  the  upper 
with  a  pillared  arcade,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  lower  formerly 
supported  by  six  porphyry  columns,  removed  by  Pius  YI.  to  adorn  the  Vatican 
library,  where  they  still  stand.  The  porphyry  statuettes  of  two  emperors 
embracing,  supposed  either  an  emblem  of  the  concord  between  the  Sast  and 
West,  or  the  intended  portraits  of  the  co-reii^ning  Gonstantine  II.  and  Con- 
stans— a  curious  example  of  sculpture  in  its  deep  decline,  and  probably 
imported  by  Greek  monks  from  Constantinople — ^proJect  from  two  of  those 
ancient  columns.*  ^—Henumtj  *  Mediaeval  Art,* 

The  interior  of  S.  Sabba  is  in  the  basilica  form  with  nine  bays  of 
circular  arches.  It  retains  some  fragments  of  inlaid  pavements, 
some  handsome  inlaid  panels  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar, 
and' several  ancient  sarcophagi.  Jacobus  used  in  his  high  altar 
(temporarily  removed)  a  marble  pedestal  dedicated,  A.D.  204,  to 
Garacalla.  The  tribune  has  rude  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, bearing  the  name  of  the  donor,  one  Saba— the  Saviour  between 
S.  Andrew  and  S.  Sabbas  the  Abbot ;  and  below,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Madonna,  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  the  tribune  ia  a 
crypt,  and  over  its  altar  a  beautifully  ornamented  disk  with  a  Greek 
Cross  in  the  centre.  The  cloister  is  of  brick  construction  with 
coupled  arches  -  without  columns.  In  it  are  two  caps  of  green 
porphyry. 

Behind  S.  Sabba  is  another  delightful  vineyard.  Here  Flaminius 
Vacca  describes  the  discovery  of  a  mysterious  chamber  without 
door  or  window,  whose  pavement  was  of  agate  and  cornelian,  and 
whose  walls  were  plated  with  gilt  copper;  but  of  this  nothing 
remains.' 

The  quarters  of  the  4th  cohort  of  the  Vigiles  (fire-brigade)  occu- 
pied the  site.  A  pedestal  of  a.d.  205  has  been  found  here,  with  an 
inscription  authwising  Junius  Rufinus,  prefect  of  the  Vigiles,  to 
punish  with  a  rod  or  cat-of -nine- tails  {fustibua  vd  JlagMis)  the 
janitor  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  in  their  district  in  which 
a  fire  had  broken  out  through  neglect.  The  results  of  the  excava- 
tion so  far  have  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  earlier  and  shorter 

,  ,    , I  -       -  I  I  ■  ■  n  I   _  ■  ■  I  ■  ■-  -.  -  -     —  -   -  ■     ,  ,  1      ,  ,  

^  Similar  figures  exist  near  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice. 

*  Hemans,  Story  of  MonumenU  in  Home,  ii.  228. 
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church  of  the  tenth  centnij,  with  remains  of  its  frescoes  together 
with  tombs  of  many  of  its  ecclesiastics. 

To  reach  the  remaining  church  of  the  Aventine,  we  have  to  de- 
scend again  to  the  Via  Porta  S.  Paolo,  turn  to  the  left,  and  then 
follow  the  lane  which  leads  up  the  hillside  near  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla  to  8.  Balbina,  whose  picturesque  red-brick  tower,  as  seen 
against  the  long  soft  lines  of  the  Campagna,  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  so  many  Roman  views.  Latterly,  however,  the  effect  of 
this  attractive  building — a  unique  mediaeval  fortified  monastery — 
has  been  injured  by  a  square  white  edifice  erected  near  it.  The 
church  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Domus  Oilonis,  given  by  Septimius 
Severus  in  204  to  his  intimate  friend  Lucius  Fabius  Gilo,  consul  and 
prefect  of  the  city.  Some  reticulated  work,  used  for  foundations  of 
the  monastery,  belonged  to  the  villa.  The  Servian  Wall,  which 
crosses  the  site,  can  also  be  seen  in  the  garden  and  refectory.  It 
descended  direct  from  here  to  the  Porta  Capena  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  church  was  erected  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  in  memory 
of  8.  Balbina,  a  virgin  martyr  (buried  in  8.  Ifaria  in  Domnica), 
daughter  of  the  prefect  Quirinus,  who  suffered  under  Hadrian, 
A.D.  132.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal 
Barbo  (1489)  in  the  old  basilica  pf  St.  Peter's,  a  splendid  ancient 
throne  of  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic,  and  a  tomb,  by  Giovanni 
degli  CkMmati,  of  the  papal  chamberlain,  Stefano  Sordi  (1300), 
supporting  a  recumbent  figure,  also  decorated  with  mosaics. 

Here  the  MUraJbilia  says  that  Constantino  and  Sylvester  '  kissed 
and  parted  one  from  the  other '  after  the  interview  in  which  that 
Emperor  was  falsely  made  out  to  have  surrendered  Rome  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Holv  See. 

Adjoining  this  church,  Monsignor  de  Merode,  in  the  time  of 
Pius  IX.,  established  a  house  of  correction  for  youthful  offenders, 
to  avert  the  moral  resalt  of  exposing  them  to  communication  with 
other  prisoners.    It  is  now  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  VIA  APPIA. 

The  Porta  Gapena— Baths  of  Caracalla— SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo— SS.  Sisto  e 
Domenico^S.  Cesareo— S.  Gioyanni  in  Oleo — S.  Gioyanni  in  Porta  Latina 
— Colambarium  of  the  Freedmen  of  Octayla— Tomb  of  the  Sciplos— Co> 
lambarinm  of  the  Vi^na  Codini— Arch  of  Dmans— Porta  S.  Sebastiano— 
Tombs  of  Get:i  and^  Priscilla— Chnrch  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis  (Vigna 
Marancia)— Catacombs  of  8.  Calixtns,  of  S.  Pretextatos,  of  the  Jews,  and 
SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo— <Temple  of  Bacchus,  i.e.  S.  Urbano—Grotto  of 
Bgeria  —  Temple  of  Dlyns  Sedicnlos)— Basilica  and  Catacombs  of  S. 
Sebastiano— Circus  of  Maxentins — Temple  of  Bomnlns,  son  of  Maxentius 
—Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella— Castle  of  CaStani— Tombs  of  the  Via  Appia— 
S.  Maria  Nnoya  -Boma  Yccohia— Gasale  Botondo— Tor  di  Sclce,  Ac. 

THS  Via  Appia,  called  Regina  Viarum  by  Statius,  was  began 
312  B.C.  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  'a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Sabine  Gens ;  of  whom  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  representative.'  It  was  paved  throughout,  and  during 
the  first  part  of  its  course  served  as  a  kind  of  patrician  cemetery, 
being  bordered  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of  family  tombs.  It  began 
at  the  Porta  Capena  of  the  Servian  Wall  (itself  crossed  by  the 
Appian  aqueduct,  which  was  due  to  the  same  great  benefactor — 

*  Substitit  ad  vcteres  arcns  mtulldamqae  Capenam  *— ) 

and  was  carried  by  Claudius  across  the  Pontine  Marshes  as  far  as 
Capua,  but  afterwards  extended  to  Brundusium.  Up  to  442  A.u.C. 
the  drain-polluted  waters  of  the  Tiber  had  been  drunk  by  the  whole 
population. 

The  site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  so  important  as  marking  the  ancient 
commencement  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  long  a  disputed  subject. 
The  Roman  antiquaries  maintained  that  it  was  outside  the  present 
or  Aurelian  Walls,  basing  their  opinion  on  the  statement  of  S. 
Gregory,  that  the  river  Almo  was  in  that  direction,  and  considering 
the  Almo  to  be  identical  with  a  small  stream  which  is  crossed  in  the 
hollow  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  which 
passes  through  the  Valle  Caffarelle,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  near 
S.  Paolo.  This  stream,  however,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills  below  the  laJ^e,  divides  into  two  parts  about  six  miles 
from  Rome,  and  its  smaller  division,  after  flowing  close  to  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni,  recedes  again  into  the  country,  enters  Rome 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  a  little  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Sisto,  and 
passing  through  the  Circus  Maximus,  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the 
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Pnlohmm  Litus,  below  the  Boond  Temple  of  Dea  Matuta.  Close  to 
the  point  where  this,  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Almq,  crosses  the 
Via  San  Sebastiano,  and  to  the  rear  of  S.  Gregorio,  Mr.  J.  Parker, 
in  1867-69,  excavating  in  accordance  with  his  measurements,  dis- 
covered remains,  along  the  original  line  of  walls,  which  he  happily 
identified  as  those  of  the  Porta  Gapena.  Pius  IX.  came  to  see- 
the discoveries,  and  exclaiming,  *  the  heretic's  right,'  complained 
bitterly  that  his  own  archaeologists,  whom  he  paid  very  highly, 
should  have  failed  to  find  what,  was  discovered  by  a  stranger.  So 
that  the  Appia  left  Rome  close  to  San  Gregorio  until  a.d.  272,  when 
Aurelian  built  the  present  walls. 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena  stood  a  large  group  of  historical 
buildings  of  which  no  trace  aboveground  remains.  Additional 
topographical  importance  attached  to  the  finding  of  this  gate,  inas- 
much as  Augustus,  in  portioning  out  Rome  into  twelve  regiones^ 
used  it  as  a  cardinal  point  in  his  fundamental  line ;  and  the  first 
and  twelfth  regiones  met  here.  On  the  right,  outdide  of  the  gate, 
stood  the  Temple  of  BUuni : — 

'  Lnx  eaddm  Harti  festa  est ;  quern  prospicit  extra 
AppoBitnm  tectae  porta  Ciipena  viae.* 

-Ovid,  FaH.  vi.  191.    . 

It  is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  temple  that  Propertius  says  : — 

*  Armaqne  qaum  tulero  portae  votiva  Gapenae, 

Subscribam,  salvo  grata  puella  viro.' 

—Prop.  iv.  Eleg.  3. 

Martial  alludes  to  a  little  temple  of  Heronles  near  this : — 

*  Capena  ^frandi  porta  qua  pluit  Sfntta 
Phrygiamqne  matris  Almo  qua  lavat  ferram« 
Horatiomm  qua  viret  sacer  campns, 
Et  qua  pnsilll  fervet  Her  culls  faunm 
Faiutine.'  —ifare.  Bp.  Hi.  47. 

Beyond  the  gato  also  rose  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  sister  of  the 
Horatii,^  with  the  tomples  of  Honor  and  Virtus,  vowed  by  Mar- 
cellus  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  dedicated  by  his  son,  208 
B.C.,  and  a  fountain  dedicated  to  Mercury : — 

*  Bst  aqua  Kercurii  portae  vicina  Gapenae  ; 

Si  Juvat  expertia  credere,  nnmen  habet. 
Hue  venlt  Incinctns  tunica  mercator,  et  nrna 

Puma  BUiBta,  q^uam  ferat,  hanrlt  aquam. 
Uda  fit  hinc  laums :  lauro  spanfuntur  ab  uda 

Omnia,  quae  dominos  sunt  haoitara  novos.' 

■^Omd,  Fast,  v.  673. 

It  was  by  the  Porta  Gapena  that  the  survivor  of  the  Horatii  met 
his  sister. 

*  Horetlus  went  home  at  the  head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple  spoils. 
But  as  they 'Were  drawing  near  to  the  Capenlan  gate,  bis  sister  came  out  to 
meet  him.  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  maniage  to  one  of  the  Guriatil, 
and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne  on  the 
sfadnlders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  kiiew  it,  and  cried  aloud,  and  Wept  for  him 

»  Llvy,  1. 10.  • . 
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she  had  loved.  At  the  si^^ht  of  her  tears  HoratiOB  was  so  wroth  that  he  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart,  and  he  said,  "  So  perish  the 
Boman  maiden  who  shall  weep  for  her  country's  enemy ! "  ^—AnmwSt  '  HiitU 
ofRome^'  i.  16. 

Among  the  many  other  historical  scenes  with  which  the  Porta 
.Capena  is  connected,  we  may  remember  that  it  was  here  that  Cicero 
was  received  in  triumph  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  upon  his 
return  from  banishment,  Sept.,  67  B.C. 


Two  roads  lead  to  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano — one  the  Via  S.  Gregoxio, 
which  comes  from  the  Coliseum  beneath  the  Arch  of  Constantine  ; 
the  other,  the  Via  dM  Cerchi,  which  comes  from  the  river,  and 
passes  throagh  the  Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine. 

The  first  gate  on  the  left  after  the  junction  of  these  roads  is  that 
of  the  vineyard  of  the  monks  of  S.  Giegorio,  in  which  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Capena  was  found.  The  remains  discovered  were  re*, 
buried,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  Papal  Government ;  but 
the  vineyard  is  worth  entering  on  account  of  the  pictnresqua  view 
it  commands  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

On  the  right  is  a  rope-walk,  with  remains  of  a  pretty  little 
renaissance  villa.  Thence  a  lane  leads  up  the  Pseudo-Aventine 
to  the  Church  of  8.  Balbina,  described  Chap.  VIII.  and  called 
after  it. 

On  the  left,  where  the  Via  Appia  crosses  the  brook  of  the  Alino, 
now  called  La  Marrana,  the  Via  di  San  Sisto  Vecchio  leads  up  to 
the  top  of  the  Coelian  behind  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  Here  also,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Celimontana  (Hofmann),  is  the  sacred 
spring  which  archaeology  has  decided  to  be  the  real  Fountain  of 
Egeria,  where  Numa  Pompilius  is  described  as  having  had  his 
mysterious  meetings  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  locality  of  this 
fountain  was  verified  when  that  of  the  Porta  Capena  was  ascer- 
tained, since  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  gate. 
A  passage  in  the  3rd  Satire  of  Juvenal  describes  that  when  he  was 
waiting  at  the  Porta  Capena  with  Umbritius  while  the  waggon  was 
loading  for  the  latter's  departure  to  Cumae,  they  rambled  into  the 
valley  of  Egeria,  and  Umbritius,  after  speaking  of  his  motives  for 
leaving  Rome,  said,  M  could  add  other  reasons  to  these,  but  my 
beasts  summon  me  to  move  on,  and  the  sun  is  setting.  I  must 
be  going,  for  the  muleteer  has  long  been  summoning  me  by  the 
cracking  of  his  whip.* 

To  this  valley  the  oppressed  Jews  werie  confined  by- Domitian, 
their  furniture  consisting  of  a  basket  and  a  wisp  of  hay :— ^ 

*  Nunc  nhcti  fontis  nemns  et  delnbra  locantnr  * 

Jadaeis,  qnomm  cophinus  foennmqne  snpellex.* 

—Juvenali  Sa^.  ill.  13. 

In  his  fftnatical  policy  of  purifying  the  state  religion  Domitian 
persecuted  Jew  and  Christian  and  the  Vestal  cult,  alike. 

On  the  right  are  the  Baths  of  Oaxncalla — Thermtie  Antoninianae 
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—-(admission  1  fr.,  Sundays  free),  the  largest  mass  of  mins  in  Rome; 
except  the  Ooliseom  ;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  huge  walls  of 
red  and  orange-coloared  brickwork,  framing  vast  strips,  of  blue  sky 
above,  and  rained  mosaic  pavement  below.  The  mins,  formerly 
most  beautiful,  from  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  adorned  them,  have  been  denuded  since  1879 ;  but 
roses  and  fragrant  shrubs  are  now  replanted  there.  These  baths, 
which  could  accommodate  1600  bathers  at  once,  were  begun  in 
A.D.  212,  by  CaracaUa,  continued  by  Heliogabalns,  and  finished 
under  his  cousin,  Alexander  Sevems.  Theodoric,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, partially  restored  them.  They  covered  a  space  so  enormous 
that  their  size  made  Ammianus  Harcellinus  say  that  the  Roman 
baths  resembled  Provinces.  They  were  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Antonine  Aqueduct,  which  branched  hither  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Claudian,  over  the  misnamed  Arch  of  Drusus,  seen  further  along 
the  road  near  the  gate. 

*  Imagiue  every  entertainment  for  mind  and  body ;  enumerate  all  the  gym> 
nastic  games  onr  jfathers  invented  ;  repeat  all  the  books  Italy  and  Greece  have 
produced  ;  suppose. places  for  all  these  srames,  admirers  for  all  these  works ; 
add  to  this,  baths  of  the  vastest  siza,  the  most  complicated  combination  ;  in- 
tersperse the  whole  with  ^j^ardens,  with  theatres,  with  porticoes,  with  schools ; 
suppose,  in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  grods,  composed  bnt  of  palaces  and  public 
edifices,  and  yon  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  the  great  baths 
of  Bome.' — BtUwer  Lyttan. 

The  baths  built  in  part  on  the  gardens  of  Asinius  Pallio,  the 
*  Horti  Asinarii '  of  Frontinus,  faced  the  Appian  Way.  Antiquaries 
have  amused  themselves  by  identifying  the  various  chambers,  to 
which,  with  no  little  uncertainty,  the  names  of  Calidarium,  Laconi- 
cum,  Tepidarium,  Frigidarium,  &c.,  have  been  affixed.  *  In  con- 
templating antiquities,'  says  Livy  naively,  *  the  mind  itself  becomes 
antique.' 

,  The  habits  of  luxury  and  inertia  which  were  accentuated  by  the 
magnificent  baths  of  the  Emperors  were  among  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Rome,  and  the  vices  which  were  encouraged  in  the  Baths 
found  one  reaction  in  the  impression  of  the  early  Christians  that  un- 
cleanliness  was  a  virtue,  an  impression  which  is  retained  by  certain 
Monastic  Orders  to  the  present  day.  They  were  Cyclopean  clubs. 
Thousands  of  the  Roman  youth  frittered  away  their  lives  in  these 
magnificent  halls,  which  were  provided  with  everything  which  could 
gratify  the  senses.  Poets  were  wont  to  recite  their  verses  to,  and 
artists  to  sketch,  those  who  were  enjoying  the  baths. 

*  In  medio  qui 
Seripta  toto  r^citent,  sunt  multi,  qnique  lavantes : 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.' 

—Boraee,  Sat.  i.  iv.  74. 

*  These  Thermae  of  Garacalla,  which  were  one  mile  in  circumference,  and 
open  at  stated  hours  for  the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  the 

{leople,  contained  above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
atty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics  that  imitated  the  art 
of  the  pencil  iu  elegance  of  design  and  in  the  variety  of  their  colours.  The 
Bgyptlan  granite  was  beautifully  encrusted  with  the  precious  green  marble 
of  Numidia.    The  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  eapa- 
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cious  bBains  tlurongh  bo  many  wide  mouths  of  bright  and  masBy  silyer ;  and 
the  meanest  Boman  could  purchase,  with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  en- 

ioyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury  which  mio^ht  excite  the  envy  of  the 
cingfs  of  Asia.  From  these  stately  palaces  issued  forth  a  swarm  of  dirty  and 
ragrged  plebeians,  without  shoes  and  without  mantle ;  who  loitered  away 
whole  days  in  the  street  or  forum,  to  hear  news  and  to  hold  disputes ;  who 
dissipated,  in  extravasrant  gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and 
vulgar  sensuality.'— G^td^im. 

'  Let  us  follow  one  of  the  elegant  youths  of  Borne  into  one  of  the  great 
thermae.  He  is  welcomed  at  his  entrance  by  the  oetiarxtu,  or  porter,  a  tall 
majestic  fellow  with  a  sword  at  his* side,  and  by  the  eapsariu^f  or  wardrobe- 
keeper,  who  takes  charge  of  his  wraps.  Then  follows  a  general  salutation 
and  kissing  of  friends,  exchange  of  the  last  topics  and  scandals  of  the  day  ; 
reading  of  the  newspapers,  or  acta  diurrut.  The  visitor  then  selects  the  kind 
of  bath  which  may  suit  his  particular  case — cold,  tepid,  warm,  shower,  or 
perspiration  bath.  The  bath  over,  the  real  business  begins,  as,  for  example, 
taking  a  constitutional  up  and  down  the  beautiful  grounds,  indulging  in 
athletic  sports  or  simple  gymnastics  to  restore  circulation,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  delights  of  the  table. 

*  The  luxurious  meal  finished,  the  gigantic  club-house  could  supply  him 
with  every  klhd  of  amusement :  libraries,  concerts,  literary  entertainments, 
reading  of  the  latest  poems  or  novels,  popular  or  Barnum-like  shows,  con- 
versation with  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  women.  Very  often  a  second 
bath  was  taken  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meal.  All  this  could  be  done  by 
three  or  four  thousand  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time,  without  confusion 
or  delay,  because  of  the  great  number  of  servants  and  slaves  attached  to  the 
establishment.'— I>anctant,  'Artdent  Rome.' 

The  service  of  the  baths  was  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of 
underground  and  overhead  passages  (cryptae),  which  enabled  the 
slaves  to  move  about,  and  appear  when  wanted,  without  interfering 
with  the  bathers. 

In  the  first  great  hall  was  found,  in  1824,  the  immense,  but  very 
coarse  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Pugilists,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  Endless  works  of  art  have  been  discovered  here  from 
time  to  time,  among  them  the  best  of  the  Famese  collection  of 
statues — the  Bull,  the  torso  of  the  Hercules,^  and  the  Flora — which 
were  dug  up  in  1534,  when  Paul  III.  carried  off  the  still  remaining 
marble  decorations  of  the  Baths  to  use  for  the  Famese  Palace. 
These  are  now  at  Naples.  The  last  of  the  columns  to  be  removed 
from  hence  is  that  which  supports  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Trinity  at  Florence. 

A  winding  stair  leads  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  were  once 
well  worth  ascending,  both  for  the  idea  which  you  there  receive 
of  the  vast  size  of  the  ruins,  and  for  the  lovely  views  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  which  were  obtained  between  the  bushes  of  lentiscus  and 
phillyrea  with  which  till  1880  they  abounded.  It  was  seated  on 
these  walls,  now  so  bare  and  hideous,  that  Shelley  wrote  his 
marvellous  *  Prometheus  Unbound.' 

*  This  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the  Bathaof 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming 

^  It  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  singular  dispersion  of  ancient  frag- 
ments at  Rome,  that  the  head  of  this  statue  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well  in  the  Trastevere,  and  the  legs  on  a  farm  ten  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
the  story  is  more  than  doubtful. 
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« 

trees  which  are  extended  in  eyer-windingf  lahyrlnths  upon  its  immense  plat- 
Xorms  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sl^y  of  Borne, 
and  the  effect  of  the  Tio^orons  awakening  spring  in  the  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inspiration  of  the  drama/— /V^/be«  to  ths  *  Promethmu.* 

These  baths  may  be  considered  abnost  as  a  detached  portion  of 
the  enormoas  palace  of  Seyerns  which  .they  kept  in  sight ;  and 
both  buildings  together,  as  a  sop  to  the  people  whom  his  mili- 
tary tyranny  had,  perhaps  not  nndeservedly,  enslaved.  With  this 
intention  was  canningly  combined  the  notion  of  flattering  his 
African  kinsfolk  and  subjects,  by  surpassing  in  grandeur  in  his 
edifices  those  of  all  preyious  emperors,  and  placing  them  so  as  to 
greet  their  astonished  eyes  as  they  entered  Rome,  first,  and  foremost 
of  all.  Legacy-duty  in  Rome  rose  under  Garacalla  from  four  per 
cent,  to  ten  1 

The  name  of  the  lane  which  leads  to  the  baths  ( Via  alf 
AntorUniana)  recalls  the  fact  that,  'with  a  vanity  which  seems  like 
mockery,  Garacalla  dared  to  adopt  the  name  of  Antoninus,'  always 
so  dear  to  the  Roman  people.  He  also  emulated  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Some  interesting  ruins,  which  may  be  entered  at  No.  29  Via  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  probably  belong  to  the  Hoom  of  the  Asinii — ^rooms, 
with  traces  of  fresco-paintings,  Open  on  three  sides  of  a  peristyle, 
with  representations  of  sea-nymphs  in  tolerable  preservation. 

From  this  point  to  the  Gate,  Rome  remains  more  like  what  it 
was  before  the  changes  than  in  any  other  quarter,  and  there  is  a 
charm  even  in  the  old  vigna-walls  overgrown  with  pellitory  and 
stone-crop.  We  now  pass  under  the  wall  of  the  QoTttmment  GKurden 
for  raising  shrubs  for  the  public  walk&  On  the  right  we  reach  88. 
Nereo  ed  Aehilleo,  a  most  interesting  little  church,  in  front  of  which, 
in  a  piazzetta,  stands  a  granite  column  with  a  capital  of  winged 
lions.  (Festival,  May  1.)  One  tradition  runs  that  S.  Peter,  escapmg 
from  prison,  let  drop  here  one  of  the  bandages  of  his  sores,  and 
that  the  spot  was  marked  by  the  early  Christians  with  an  oratory, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Fasciola.  Nerens  and  Achilles,  eunuchs 
in  the  service  of  Flavins  Clemens  and  Flavia  DomitiUa  (members 
of  the  imperial  family  exiled  to  Pontia  under  Domitian),  having 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Terracina,  their  bodies  were  transported  here 
in  624  by  Jo^n  I.,  when  the  oratory  was  enlarged  into  a  church, 
which  was  restored  under  Leo  III.,  in  796.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1696  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  took  his  title  from  hence.  In 
his  work  he  desired  that  the  ancient  basilican  character  should  be 
carefully  carried  out,  and  all  the  ancient  ornaments  of  the  church 
preserved  and  re>erected.  His  anxiety  that  his  successors  should 
not  meddle  with  or  injure  these  objects  of  antiquity  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  tribune : — 

*  Presbyter  Card.  Successor  qnisquis  fneris,  togo  te,  per  gloriam  Dei,  et  per 
merita  honim  mar^ram,  nihil  demito,  nihil  mintdto,  nee  mntato ;  reetitntam 
antiquitatem  pie  servato;  sic  Dens  martynun  snornm  precibns  semper 
adjuvetl' 
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The  chancel  is  raised  and  surrounded  by  an  inlaid  marble  screen. 
Instead  of  ambones  there  are  two  plain  marble  reading-desks  for 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel  The  candelabrum  (fifteenth  century)  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  beauty.  The  altar  is  inlaid,  and 
has  a  marble  grating,  through  which  the  tomb  of  the  saints  Nereus 
and  Achilleus  may  be  seen,  and  throi^h  which  the  faithful  can  pass 
their  handkerchiefs  to  touch  it.  Behind,  in  the  semicircular  choir, 
is  an  episcopaii  throne,  supported  by  lions,  and  ending  in  a  gothic 
gable.  Upon  it  part  of  the  twenty-eighth  homily  of  S.  Gregory  was 
engraved  by  Baronius,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  delivered 
thence — though  it  was  really  first  read  in  the  catacomb,  whence 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  not  yet  removed.  All  these  decora- 
tions are  of  the  restoration  under  Leo  III.,  in  the  eighth  century. 
Of  the  same  period  are  the  mosaics  on  the  arch  of  the  tribune 
(partly  painted  over  in  later  times),  representing,  in  the  centre,  the 
Transfiguration  (the  earliest  instance  of  the  subject  being  treated 
in  art),  with  the  Annunciation  on  one  side  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  attended  by  angels,  on  the  other. 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  when  the  relics  of  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla  (who  was  niece  of  Vespasian)  and  of  Nereus  and  Achilleus  were 
brought  hither  from  the  catacomb  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  which 
bears  her  name,  they  were  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  and 
made  to  pass  under  the  imperial  arches  which  bore  as  inscriptions  : 
*  The  senate  and  the  Roman  people  to  S.  Flavia  Domitilla,  for  having 
brought  more  honour  to  Rome  by  her  death  than  her  illustrious 
relations  by  their  works.'  .  .  .  '  To  S.  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  to  the 
Saints  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  the  excellent  citizens  who  gained  peace 
for  the  christian  republic  at  the  price  of  their  blood.' 
.  Across  the  road,  on  the  left,  is  a  courtyard  leading  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Sisto  (once  known  as  Titulus  Tigridae),  with  its  celebrated 
convent,  long  deserted  on  account  of  malaria. 

It  was  here  that  S.  Dominic  first  resided  on  arrival  in  Rome^  and 
collected  one  hundred  monks  about  him,  before  he  was  removed 
to  S.  Sabina  by  Honorius  III.  After  he  went  to  the  Aventine,  it 
was  decided  to  utilise  this  convent  by  gathering  here  the  various 
Dominican  ntms,  who  had  been  living  hitherto  under  lax  discipline^ 
being  allowed  to  leave  their  convents  and  reside  with  their  owii 
families.  The  nuns  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  resisted  the  Order, 
and  only  consented  to  remove  on  condition  of  bringing  with  themi 
a  'Madonna*  attributed  to  S.  Luke,  hoping  that  the  Trasteverini 
would  refuse  to  part  with  their  most  cherished  treasure.  S.  Dominic 
obviated  the  difficulty  by  going  to  fetch  the  picture  himself  at 
night,  attended  by  two  cardinal  and  a  bare-footed,  torch-bearing 
multitude. 

.'Chi  Ash- Wednesday  1218,  the  abbess  and  some  of  her  nans  went  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  monastery,  and  being:  in  the  ehapter-honse  with  S. 
Dominic  and  Cardinal  Stefano  di  Fossa  Nuova,  suddenly  there  came  in  one 
tearing:  his  hair,  and  making  great  outcries,  for  the  young  Lotrd  Napoleone 
Orislni,  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed 
on  the  spot.  The  cardinal  fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  Dominic,  and  the 
women  and  others  who  were  present  were  filled  with  grrief  and  horror..  They. 
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bropglit  the  body  of  (be  yoath  into  tbe  cbapteivhoiue,  and  laid  it  before  the 
filtftr ;  and  Dominio,  haying  prayed,  torned  to  It,  §ayingr,  **  O  adolescena 
N^apoleo,  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jean  Christi  tibi  dico  sni^e,*'  and  there-, 
upon  he  arose  aonnd  and  whole,  to  the  nnspeakable  wonder  of  all  preisent.' 
—Jamuon*B  *  Monattie  Orden* 

After  being  convinced  by  this  miiacle  of  the  divine  mission  of 
S.  Dominic,  forty  nuns  settled  at  S.  Sisto,  promising  never  more 
to  cross  the  threshold.^ 

There  is  little  remaining  of  the  ancient  S.  Slsto,  except  the  re- 
stored campanile.  But  the  vaulted  Chapter-House,  now  dedicated 
to  S.  Dominic,  is  well  worth  visiting.  It  has  recently  been  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Padre  Besson — himself  a  Dominican  monk — who 
received  his  commission  from  Father  Mullooly ,  Prior  of  S.  Clemente, 
the  Irish  Dominican  convent  to  which  S.  Sisto  is  now  affiliated. 
The  three  principal  frescoes  represent  three  miracles  of  S.  Dominic 
— in  each  case  of  raising  from  the  dead.  One  depicts  the  resus- 
citation of  a  mason  of  the  new  monastery  who  had  fallen  from  a 
scaffold ;  another,  that  of  a  child  in  a  wild  aiid  beautiful  Italian 
landscape ;  the  third,  the  restoration  of  Napoleone  Orsini  on  this 
spot — the  mesmeric  upspringing  of  the  lifeless  youth  being  power- 
fully represented.  The  whole  chapel  is  highly  picturesque,  and 
effective  in  colour.  Of  two  inscriptions,  one  commemorates  the 
raising  of  Orsini ;  the  other,  a  prophecy  of  S.  Dominic  as  to  the 
evil  end  of  two  monks  who  deserted  their  convent. 

Just  beyond  S.  Sisto,  where  the  Via  della  Ferratella  branches  off 
on  the  left  to  the  Lateran,  stands  a  small  aedlcula,  or  Shrine,  with 
brick  niches  for  statues. 

Farther  on  the  right,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  stands  the 
Church  of  8*  Cesareo,'  which  already  existed  In  the  time  of  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  but  was  modernised  under  Clement  VIII.  (1592) 
(Festival,  March  26).  Its  Interior  retains  many  of  Its  ancient 
features.  The  pulpit  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  church 
decoration  in  Rome,  and  Is  covered  with  delicate  sculpture,  Inter- 
spersed with  mosaic ;  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  are  Introduced 
in  the  carving  of  the  panels.  The  high-altar  is  richly  encrusted 
with  mosaics ;  tiny  owls  form  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  capitals 
of  its  pillars.  Beneath  is  a  'confession,'  where  two  angels  are 
drawing  curtains  over  the  tomb  of  S.  Domitllla,  who  was  buried 
here  by  S.  Oesareo.  The  chancel  has  an  inlaid  marble  screen.  In 
the  tribune  is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  once  richly  ornamented 
with  mosaics. 

In  this  church  S.  Seigius  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne  in  687  ; 
and  here,  also,  an  Abbot  of  SS.  Vlncenzo  ed  Anastaslo  was  elected, 
in  1145,  as  Eugenius  III. ,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  forced  by 
the  hostile  senate  to  iiy  to  Montlcelll,  and  thence  to  the  Abbey  of 
Flurfa,  where  his  consecration  took  place. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  but  behind  us  and  between  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  and  the  Porta  Capena,  was  the  Piscina  Publica,  which 


^  Hemans,  Mediaeval  Sacred  Art.. 
*  Seldom  open  except  in  the  mornings  of  Bundays  and  festas. 
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gave  a  name  to  the  twelfth  Begion  of  the  Augustan  oity.     It  was 

used  for  learning  to  swim,  but  Su.  trace  of  it  Im  disappeared  before 

the  time  of  Festns,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  but  who  lived  in  the 

third  century. 

*  In  thenuAs  foglo ;  bodas  ad  anrein ; 
PIscinam  peto :  non  licet  natare.' 

^Mart.  Bp.  IH.  44, 18. 

Here  a  road  turns  on  the  left  towards  the  ancient  Porta  Latina, 
of  the  time  of  Honorius  (through  which  the  Via  Latina  led  to 
Capua),  now  closed,  but  well  preserved. 

On  the  left  is  the  Church  of  S.  Oiovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  rebuilt 
ill  1190  by  Celestine  III.    The  view  from  the  roof  is  magnificent. 

In  spite  of  many  modernisations,  the  last  by  Cardinal  Basponi  in 
1686,  this  building  retains  externally  more  of  its  ancient  character 
than  most  Roman  churches,  in  its  thirteenth-century  campanile  and 
old  brick  walls  of  nave  and  apse,  decorated  with  terra-cotta  friezes. 
The  portico  (half-bricked  in)  is  entered  by  a  narrow  arch  resting  on 
two  granite  columns.  The  entrance-door  and  the  altar  have  a  mosaic 
ribbon  decoration  by  the  Cosmati  of  1190.  The  frescoes  are  modern ; 
in  the  tribune  are  the  deluge  and  the  baptism  of  Christ — the  type 
and  antitype.  Of  the  ten  columns,  eight  are  simple  and  of  granite, 
two  are  fluted  and  of  phryg^n,  not  made  for  the  church  but 
removed  from  some  pagan  building — possibly  from  the  Temple  of 
Ceres.  In  the  Garden  is  a  picturesque  marble  WeU^  like  those  so 
common  at  Venice  and  Padua,  decorated  with  a  braided  pattern 
(ninth  century).  In  front  of  the  altar-steps  is  a  tomb  of  the  Sperelli 
of  Assisi,  a  well-known  fourteenth-century  family. 

In  front  of  the  gate  is  a  little  chapel,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
called  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  decorated  with  indifferent  frescoes,  on 
the  spot  where  S.  John  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
of  burning  oil  (under  Domitian),  from  which '  he  came  forth  as  from 
a  refreshing  bath,'  and  retired  to  Fatmos.  The  Mirahilia  mentions 
the  vessel  in  which  S.  John  was  set  as  '  being  shown  in  the  twelfth 
century.'  It  is  the  suffering  in  the  burning  oil  which  gave  S.  John 
the  palm  of  a  martyr,  with  which  he  is  often  represented  in  art. 
The  festival  of  '  S.  John  ante  Port.  Lat.'  (May  6th)  is  preserved  in 
the  English  Church  Calendar. 

In  the  opposite  vineyard  (Sassi),  behind  the  chapel  of  the  Oleo, 
very  picturesquely  situated  under  the  Aurelian  Wall,  is  the  Colnm- 
barium  of  the  Freedmen  of  OctaYia.  (No.  8  Via  Latina  opposite. 
Call  through  the  open  gate  if  any  one  is  seen  to  be  at  work.)  A 
columbarium  was  a  mausoleum  containing  a  number  of  cinerary  urns 
in  niches  like  pigeon-holes,  whence  the  name.  Many  columbaria 
were  held  in  common  by  a  number  of  persons,  or  burial  societies, 
and  the  niches  could  be  obtained  by  purchase  or  inheritance*;  in 
other  cases  great  Houses  possessed  whole  columbaria  for  their 
families  and  their  slaves.  In  the  present  instance  the  columbarium 
is  more  than  usually  decorated,  and,  though  much  smaller,  it  is  far 
more  worth  seeing  than  certain  of  the  columbaria  which  it  is  the 
customlto  visit  on  the  Appian  Way.    One  of  the  cippi,  above  the 
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staircase,  is  beaatdf  uUy  decorated  with  shells  and  mosaio.  Below 
is  a  chamber,  whose  vault  is  delicately  painted  with  vines  and 
Amorini  gathering  in  the  vintage.  Ronnd  the  walls  are  arranged 
the  urns,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  very  beautifully 
designed,  others  merely  pots  sunk  into  the  wall,  with  conical  lids, 
like  pipkins  let  into  a  kitchen-range.  A  vase  of  lapis-lazuli  found 
here  has  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican.  The  wall  tere  takes  an 
angular  turn  off,  thus  bounding  the  garden. 


Entering  by  No.  8  Via  di  Porta  Latina,  or  proceeding  along  the 
Via  Appia,  on  the  left,  Vigna  Sassi,  by  a  tall  cypress  (No.  12; 
entrance,  25  c),  is  the  entrance  to  the  Hypog»um  or  Tomb  of  the 
Seipios,  or  Oens  Cornelia,  a  small  catacomb  in  the  tufa  rock, 
discovered  in  1780.  From  it  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  a  bust  of  the  poet  Ennius,^  were  removed  to  the 
Vatican  by  Pius  VII.  The  skeletons  of  several  of  the  Comelii 
were  found  in  perfect  preservation.  Pius  VI.  gave  a  gold  and  cor- 
nelian signet-ring  which  one  wore  to  the  antiquary  Dutens,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Lord  Beverley,  and  it  is  now  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

*  The  ScipioB*  tomb  containB  no  ashes  >  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  He  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers.' 

'^*Childe  Harold: 

The  contadino  at  the  neighbouring  farmhouse  provides  lights, 
with  which  one  can  visit  a  labyrinth  of  steep  narrow  passages, 
some  of  them  still  retaining  inscribed  sepulchral  slabs  of  peperino. 
Among  the  Seipios  whose  tomBs  have  been  discovered  here  were 
Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus  and  his  son,  the  conqueror  of  Corsica ;  Aula 
Cornelia,  wife  of  Cneus  Scipio  Hispallus ;  a  son  of  Scipio  Africanus ; 
Lucius  Cornelius,  son  of  Scipio  Asiaticus ;  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus 
and  his  son  Lucius  Cornelius.  At  the  farther  end  of  these  passages, 
and  now,  like  them,  subterranean,  may  be  seen  the  pediment  and 
arched  entrance  of  the  tomb  towards  the  Via  Latina.  '  It  is  un- 
certain  whether  Scipio  Africanus  was  buried  at  Litemum  or  in  the 
family  tomb.  In  the  time  of  Livy  monuments  to  him  were  extant 
in  both  places.'  The  Cornelian  gens  retained  the  custom  of  burying 
instead  of  burning  their  dead. 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  towards  Rome  from  the  vineyard  above 
the  tomb.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Vigna,  towards  the  Porta  Latina 
(custode  at  the  tomb  of  the  Seipios),  are  the  Columbaria  of  Pom- 
ponins  Hylas,  discovered  1831.  Under  the  farmhouse  of  the  next 
vigna  (Pallavicini)  a  crypt  was  found  in  .1875,  dedicated  to  Gabriel 


^  This  bast  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  poet  Ennins,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  because  his  last  request  was  that  he  mig'ht  be  buried  by 
his  side.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  Ennius  was  believed  to  be  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Seipios.  *  Cams  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennius ; 
itaque  etiam  in  sepulchro  Scipionnm  putatnr  is  esse  constitutus  e  mtarmore.* 
— (He.  Oral,  pro  Areh.  Poeta. 

*  Not  really  *  ashes,*  for  the  Seipios  did  not  practise  cremation,  which  they 
perhaps  thought  incompatible  with  their  ancient  lineage. 
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the  Archangel  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Bphesus,  with  frescoes 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

A  little  farther  on,  left  (No.  14),  is  the  entrance  of  the  Vigna 
Codlni  (u  private  garden  with  an  extortionate  custode),  containing 
four  interesting  Columbaria.  An  avenue  of  cypresses  is  in  this 
portion.  Thfee  of  these  are  large  square  vaults,  supported  by  a 
central  pier,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  is  perforated  by  niches 
for  urns.  The  fourth  has  three  vaulted  passages.  Some  of  the 
more  important  persons  have  miniature  sarcophagi.  Amongst  other 
inscriptions  a  lady's-maid  (*  omatrix '),  a  barber  attached  to  the 
imperial  household,  the  dumb  buffoon  of  Tiberius  (*  T.  Caesaris 
lusor '),  and  even  a  favourite  lapdog,  *  the  delight  of  its  mistress,' 
are  commemorated.  In  1840,  a  cubiculum  (now  lost)  was  discovered 
here  with  christian  paintings  of  the  third  century. 

The  Arches  of  Drusus,  Trajan,  and  Yerus,  which  crossed  the  road 
within  the  walls,  have  been  destroyed,  but  just  within  the  gate  still 
stands  the  so-called  Aroh  of  Dmsus,  merely  a  decorated  arch  of  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Marcia.  On  its  summit  are  remains  of  the 
specus  by  which  Caracalla  carried  water  to  supply  his  baths. 

The  original  Arch  of  Drusus  was  decreed  by  the  senate  in  honour 
of  the  second  son  of  the  Empress  Livia  by  her  first  husband, 
Tiberius  Nero.  He  was  father  of  Germanicus  and  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  brother  of  Tiberius.  He  died  during  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine,  9  B.C.,  and  was  brought  back  by  his  stepfather  Augustus 
to  be  buried  in  his  mausoleum.  His  virtues  are  attested  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  Pedo  Albinovanus. 

This  pseudo  Arch  of  Drusus  was  sometimes  called' '  arcus  stillae,' 
from  the  dripping  of  the  aqueduct  over  it.  Pope  S.  Stephen, 
A.D.  257,  was  imprisoned  .and  held  a  synod  *  in  carcere  ad  arcum 
stillae.' 

The  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  the  late  imperial  Porta  Appia,  has  two 
fine  semicircular  towers  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  resting  on  a  basement 
of  marble  blocks,  probably  plundered  from  the  tombs  on  the  Via 
Appia.  Ruined  by  the  Goths,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Narses.  Under  the 
arch  Is  a  gothic  inscription  relating  to  the  repulse  of  an  invading 
army  (that  of  King  Riobert  of  Naples)  in  1327,  *  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  led  by  Jacopo  de*  Ponziani.'  ^ 

It  was  here  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  received  in  state 
the  last  triumphant  procession  which  has  entered  the  city  by  the 
Via  Appia,  that  of  Marc  Antonio  Golonna,  after  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  in  1571.  As  in  the  processions  of  the  old  Roman  generals, 
the  children  of  the  conquered  prince  were  forced  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  the  victor,  who  rode  into  Rome  attended  by  all  the 
Roman  nobles,  *  in  abito  di  grande  formality,'  *  preceded  by  the 
standard  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  right  of  the  Porta  is  one  of  the  (walled-np)  posterns,  only 
I     ■ ..  ■  ■    I '  ■  '■  - —       ■ — — — — 

*  In  the  Einsiedeln  MS.  an  anonvmong  pilprrim,  who  visited  Rome  In  the 
ninth  century,  describes  the  walls  with  their  fourteen  (still  existing)  gates 
and  888  towers. 

>  Ck>ppi,  Mefnmie  Colonneti,  p.  842. 
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used  in  Jubilee  years,  and  beyond  the  tenth  tower  a  door  of  the 
second  century,  *  flanked  by  half-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  finely  cut  capitals  and  frieze,'  which  belonged  to  a  villa 
within  the  walls.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Bastion  made  by  San- 
gallo  for  Paul  III.,  which  destroyed  nine  towers  of  the  wall,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  Porta  Ardeatina. 

From  the  gate,  the  Clivus  Martis  (crossed  by  the  railway  to  Civita 
Vecchia)  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Almo,  where  antiquaries 
formerly  placed  the  Porta  Capena.  On  the  hillside  (L. )  stood  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  vowed  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  dedicated  by  T.  Quinctius, 
the  *  dunmvir  sacris  faciundis,'  in  B.C.  387.  No  remains  exist  of 
this  temple.  It  was  approached  from  the  Via  Capena  by  a  portico. 
This  was  the  place  where  S.  Siztus  was  beheaded.  In  the  legendaiy 
Acts  of  S.  Stephen,  the  temple  is  described  as  having  fallen  down 
upon  the  prayer  of  the  saint  Near  this,  a  temple  was  erected  to 
Tempestas  in  B.C.  260,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  to  commemorate  the 
narrow  escape  of  his  fleet  from  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Near  this,  also,  the  poet  Terence  owned  a  small  estate  of  twenty 
acres,  presented  to  him  by  bis  rich  friend  Scipio  Emilianus.^ 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  Almo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  land  of 
tombs,^  the  Coliimbariun  of  the  Freedmen  of  Liyia  was  discovered 
in  1725,  containing  six  rooms  and  the  remains  of  no  less  than  six 
thousand  servants  aud  their  families.  Of  these,  six  hundred  were 
attached  to  the  person  of  Livia,  and  included  a  Lydus,  a  aede 
AuguHaCt  keeper  of  her  armchair  ;  an  Aurelia,  a  cura  ccUeUae,  care- 
taker of  her  lapdog  ;  a  Syneros,  ad  imayineSf  who  took  care  of  the 
family  portraits,  &c. 

After  crossing  the  brook,  we  pass  between  two  conspicuous  tombs. 
That  on  the  left  is  the  Tomb  of  Qeta,  son  of  Septimius  Severus,  the 
murdered  brother  of  Caracalla ;  that  on  the  right  is  the  Tomb  of 
Priscilla,  wife  of  Abascantius,  a  favourite  freedman  of  Domitian. 

*  Est  locus  ante  urbem,  qua  primum  nascitur  ingens 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  g^emitus  Almone  Cybele 
Ponit,  et  Idaeos  jam  non  reminiscitur  amnes. 
Uic  te  Sidonio  velatam  molliter  OBtro 
Eximins  conjux  (nee  eiiim  fumautia  busta 
Clamoremque  rog^i  potuit  perf erre)  beato 
Composuit,  Priscilla,  toro.* 

^Statius,  Sylv,  v.  i.  222. 

Just  beyond  this,  the  Via  Ardeatina  branches  off  on  the  right, 
passing,  after  about  two  miles,  the  picturesque  Vigna  Karancia,  a 
pleasant  spot,  with  fine  old  pines  and  cypresses,  near  which  an 
interesting  crypt  has  been  discovered  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with 
an  inscription  showing  that  it  was  constructed  by  Marcus  Aurelius 

*  Here  the  knights  used  to  muster  on  the  anniversary  of  Begillus,  crowned 
with  olive,  and  in  full  equestrian  attire. 

*  No  lees  than  1659  tombs  have  been  discovered  in  modernl^times  beyond 
the  Anrelian  Wall,  in  the  triaugalar  space  between  the  Via  Appia,  Via 
Latina,  and  the  Walls. 

IS 
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Bestitatas,  an  cailj  ChrmtMin,  for  hinadf  and  bis  funily,  isorided 
Ihat  thejr  were  he^evea  in  Chmfc— /doiles  m  Z^loMtiio. 

Where  the  itnds  divide,  is  the  Ghn^  of  Dflanae  Qao  YmBm,  con- 
tainiiig  a  oc^y^  of  the  odebiated  foo^vint  said  to  have  been  Vsit 
here  Djr  our  SarioBr:  the  original  having  been  lemored  to  & 
Sebastiana 

*  After  tlie  homing  at  Borne,  Nero  tbrew  upon  tbe  Cbristiaiis  the  ii  i  wii 
tfon  of  bxtiog  fired  the  city.  This  was  the  orio:iii  of  the  first  persecntioii. 
In  which  bmbj  perished  lij  terrible  mod  hitherto  nnheanl-of  deaths.  TIm 
Christiaa  eonreru  hcsoag^t  Peter  not  to  expose  his  life.  As  he  fled  along 
the  Appian  Way,  about  two  miles  from  the  gates,  he  was  met  by  a  rision  of 
our  Sarioiir  tnTelling  towards  the  eitj.  Struck  with  amaaement,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  IxHd,  whither  goest  Thoa  ?  **  to  which  the  SsTioor,  lookinv  upon 
him  with  a  mild  ■■dnfin,  replied,  **  I  go  to  Bome  to  be  eracified  a  seeond 
time,"  and  Tanished.  Feter,  taking  this  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  sabmit 
himself  to  the  safferings  prepared  for  him,  immediately  tnmed  bsc^  to  the 
city.  ■  10che1ai^:elo*B  famoos  statne,  now  in  the  chnrch  of  8.  Maria  sopra 
Minerra,  is  supposed  to  represent  Christ  ss  He  appeared  to  &  F^er  on  this 
occasion.    A  east  or  copy  of  it  is  in  the  little  chnrch  of  **  Domine  Qno  Yadia.** 

*  It  is  surprising  that  this  most  beantifol,  pictoresqne,  and,  to  my  fancy, 
sablime  legend  hu  been  so  seldom  treated  ;  and  nerer,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  its  capabilities  and  high  significance.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  story  can  be  told  bj  two  fignres,  and  these  two  figures  placed  in  sach 
grand  and  dramatic  contrast :  Christ  in  His  serene  majesty,  and  radiant  with 
all  the  joy  of  beatitude,  yet  with  an  expression  of  gentle  reproach ;  the 
Apostle  at  His  feet,  arrested  in  his  flight,  amaxed,  and  yet  filled  with  a 
trembling'  joy ;  and  for  the  background  the  wide  Campagna  or  townlngr 
walls  of  imperial  Bome.'— Jfrs.  Janeson.* 

Beyond  the  church  is  a  second  '  Biviom/  or  bifurcation,  where 
a  lane  on  the  left  leads  np  the  Yalle  Caffarelle.  Here,  feeling  some 
uncertainty  as  to  which  was  the  crossing  where  our  Saviour  appeared 
to  S.  Peter,  the  English  Cardinal  Wiseman  erected  a  second  tiny 
chapel  of  '  Domine  Quo  Vadis,'  which  remains  to  this  day. 

Columbaria  near  this  are  assigned  to  the  Volusii  and  the 
CaeciliL 

Over  the  waU  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia  now  hangs  in  pro> 
fusion  the  rare  yellow-berried  ivy  {Edera  ehryaocarpa).  It  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  mosaic  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  the  pendant  of  *  Pliny's 
Doves,'  where  there  are  two  masks,  one  of  them  crowned  with  this 
ivy.  Banqueters  wore  wreaths  of  ivy  because  it  was  supposed  to 
prevent  wine  from  going  to  their  heads.  Many  curious  plants  are 
to  be  found  on  these  old  Roman  walls.  Their  commonest  para- 
site, the  pellitory — Herha  parieiina — calls  to  milid  the  nickname 
given  to  the  Bmperor  Trajan,  alluding  sarcastically  to  his  passion 
for  inscribing  his  name  on  the  wajls  of  Roman  buildings  which 
he  had  merely  restored,  as  if  he  were  their  founder ; '  a  passion 
in  which  the  Popes  have  out-Caasar'd  Caesar. 

We  now  reach  (on  the  right)  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of 
8.  Calixtns. 


1  This  story  is  told  by  S.  Ambrose. 

*  Tbis  story  is  represented  in  one  of  the  ancient  tapestries  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Anagni,  and  Sienkiwics  has  made  a  reputation  laiely  with  it. 
3  Anim.  Marcell.  lib,  xxyii.  c. 
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• 

(The  Cfttacombs  [ezeept  those  at  8.  SelwstiADo]  can  00I7  be  yitited  In 
company  of  a  galde.  For  most  ol  the  Catacombs  it  is  necemary  to  obtain  a 
permesao:  upon  which  a  day  (grenerally  Sunday)  ia  fixed,  which  mnat  be 
adhered  to.  It  may  be  well  for  the  yisitor  to  provide  himself  with  tapers— 
e^rini.  The  Catacombs  of  S.  Calixtus  are  snperfieially  shown  at  all  times 
without  a  special  permesgOt  and  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
l;he  ordinary  tourist.  A  visit  to  these,  through  the  usual  wicket  gate  at  1  fr. 
a  head,  in  a  crowd  of  tourists,  renders  study  and  sentiment  alike  impossible.) 

All  descriptions  of  danger  attending  visits  to  the  Catacombs,  if 
accompanied  by  a  guide  and  provided  with  cerinij  are  imaginary. 
Neither  does  the  visitor  ever  suffer  from  cold  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  Catacombs  is  mild  and  warm  ;  the  vaults  are  almost  always  dry, 
and  the  air  pure.  If,  however,  the  Tramontana  blows,  it  is  wise  to 
provide  against  it  on  coming  out  from  the  passages. 

*  The  Roman  CaiacmnlM— a  name  consecrated  by  long  usage,  but  having  no 
etymological  meaning,  and  not  a  very  determinate  geoorraphical  one—are  a 
vast  labyrinth  of  galleries  excavated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  hills 
around  the  Eternal  City ;  not  in  the  hills  on  which  the  city  itself  was  built, 
but  those  beyond  the  walls.  Their  extent  is  enormous:  not  as  to  the 
amount  of  superficial  soil  which  they  underlie,  for  they  rarely,  if  ever,  pass 
beyond  the  third  milestone  from  the  city,  but  in  the  actual  length  of  their 
galleries ;  for  these  are  often  excavated  on  various  levels,  or  piani,  three, 
four,  or  even  flvet— one  above  the  other :  and  they  cross  and  recross  one 
another,  sometimes  at  short  intervals,  on  each  of  these  levels ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  850  miles  of  them :  that  is  to  say, 
iffstretched  out  in  one  continuous  line,  they  would  extend  the  whole  length 
of  Italy  itsell>  The  galleries  are  from  two  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  vary 
in  height  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  dug.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  are  pierced  with  horizontal  niches,  like  shelves  in  a  book- 
case or  berths  In  a  steamer,  and  every  niche  once  contained  one  or  more 
dead  bodies.  At  various  intervals  this  succession  of  shelves  is  interrupted 
for  a  moment,  that  room  may  be  made  for  a  doorway  opening  into  a  small 
chamber ;  and  the  walls  of  these  chambers  are  generally  pierced  with  graves 
in  the  same  way  as  the  galleries. 

*  These  vast  excavations  once  formed  the  ancient  Christian  cemeteries  of 
Bome  ;  they  were  begun  in  apostolic  times,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  burial- 
places  of  the  faithful  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  in  the  year  410. 
In  the  third  century  the  Soman  Church  numbered  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
of  them,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  her  titles,  or  parishes,  within  the 
city ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  about  twenty  others  of  smaller  dimensions, 
isolated  monuments  of  special  martyrs,  or  belonging  to  this  or  that  private 
family.  Originally  they  all  belonged  to  private  families  or  individuals,  the 
villas  or  garaens  in  which  they  were  dug  being  the  property  of  wealthy 
citizens  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  devoted  of  their  substance 
to  His  service.  Hence  their  most  ancient  titles  were  taken  merely  from  the 
names  of  their  lawful  owners,  many  of  which  still  survive.  Lucina,  for 
example,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  others  of  the  same  family, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  name,  who  Uvea  at  various  periods  in  the  next  two 
centuries  :  Priscilla,  also  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles ;  Flavia  Domitilla, 
niece  of  Vespasian;  Commodilla,  whose  property  lay  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  ; 
Ciriaca,  on  the  Via  Tibnrtina ;  Pretextatus,  on  the  Via  Appia ;  Pontiano,  on 
the  Via  Fortuensis ;  and  the  Jordani,  Maximns,  and  Thraso,  all  on  the  Via 
Salaria  Nova.  These  names  are  still  attached  to  the  various  catacombs, 
because  they  were  originally  begun  upon  the  land  of  those  who  bore  them. 
Other  catacombs  are  known  by  the  names  of  those  who  presided  over  their 
formation,  as  that  of  S.  Calixtus,  on  the  Via  Appia  ;  or  8.  Mark,  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina ;  or  of  the  principal  martyrs  who  were  buried  in  them,  as  SS. 

^  Michele  Stefano  de  B<>S8i  calculates  the  aggregate  length  of  catacomb 
galleries  at  687  miles. 
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Hermes,  BaaillA,  Frotiu,  and  Hyacinthns,  on  the  Tia  Salaria  Vetua ;  or, 
lastly,  by  some  peenliarity  of  their  position,  as  ad  Cataeumbat  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  ad  duoi  Xourot  on  the  Via  Labicana. 

*  It  has  always  been  agreed  anions  men  of  learning  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  these  excayations,  that  they  were  nsed  exelnsiyely  by  the 
Christians  as  places  of  burial  and  of  holding  religious  assemblies.  Modern 
research  has  now  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  also  originally 
designed  for  this  purpose  and  for  no  other ;  that  they  were  not  deserted  sand- 
pits (arenariae)  or  quarries,  adapted  to  Cliristian  uses,  but  a  deyelopment, 
with  important  modifications,  of  a  form  of  sepulchre  not  altogether  unknown 
eyen  among  the  heathen  families  of  Bome,  and  in  common  use  among  the 
Jews  both  in  Bome  and  elsewhere. 

*  At  first  the  work  of  making  the  catacombs  was  done  openly  without  let  or 
hindrance,  by  the  Christians :  the  entrances  to  them  were  public,  on  the  high- 
road or  on  the  hillside,  and  the  galleries  and  chambers  were  freely  decorated 
with  paintings  of  a  sacred  character.  But  early  in  the  third  century  It 
became  necessary  to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye : 
new  and  often  diiBeult  entrances  were  now  eflTected  in  the  recesses  of  deserted 
arenariae^  and  eyen  the  liberty  of  Christian  art  was  cramped  and  fettered, 
lest  what  was  holy  should  fall  under  the  profsne  gaze  of  the  unbaptized. 

*  Each  of  these  burial-places  was  called  in  ancient  times  either  kypoaiuwnf 
i.e.  generically,  a  subterranean  place,  or  eoemeteriumt  a  sleeping-place,  a 
new  name  of  Christian  origin  which  the  pagans  could  only  repeat,  probably 
without  understanding ;  sometimes  also  martyriufn  or  elntfsitio  (its  Latin 
equiyalent),  to  signify  that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  martyrs  or  confessors  of 
the  faith.  An  ordinary  graye  was  called  locus  or  loeulust  if  it  contained  a 
single  body ;  or  bttofnutn^  trtsomttm,  or  ^iMkfriMnuim,  if  it  contained  two, 
three,  or  four.  The  grayes  were  dug  by  fauores,  and  burial  in  them  was 
called  d^potiiio.  The  galleries  do  not  seem  to  haye  had  any  specific  name ; 
but  the  chambers  were  called  eubieula.  In  most  of  these  chambers,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  galleries  themselyes,  one  or  more  tombs  are  to  be  seen 
of  a  more  elaborate  kind ;  a  long  oblong  ehdaset  like  a  sarcophagus,  either 
hollowed  out  in  the  rock  or  built  up  of  musonry,  and  closed  by  a  heayy  slab 
of  marble  lying  horizontally  on  the  top.  The  niche  oyer  tombs  of  this  kind 
was  of  the  same  length  as  the  graye,  and  generally  vaulted  in  a  semicircular 
form,  whence  they  were  called  arcotolia.  Sometimes,  however,  the  niche 
retained  the  rectangular  form,  in  which  case  there  was  no  special  name  for 
it,  but  for  distinction's  sake  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  a  table-tomb. 
Those  of  the  arcoaolia  which  were  also  the  tombs  of  martyrs  were  used  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  deaths  (natalitia  or  birthdays)  as  altars  whereon  the 
holy  mysteries  were  celebrated ;  hence,  whilst  some  of  the  eubieula  were 
only  family  vaults,  others  were  chapels  or  places  of  public  assembly.  It  is 
probable  that  the  holy  mysteries  were  celebrated  also  in  the  private  vaults 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  their  occupants;  and  each  one  was 
sufficiently  large  in  itself  for  use  on  these  private  occasions  ;Ji>ut  in  order 
that  as  many  as  possible  miirht  assist  at  the  public  celebratioM,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  of  the  eubieula  were  often  made  close  together,  all  receiving 
light  and  air  through  one  shaft  or  air-hole  (jluminare)^  pierced  through  the 
superincumbent  soil  up  to  the  open  air.  In  this  way  as  many  as  a  hundred 
persons  might  be  collected  in  some  parts  of  the  catacombs  to  assist  at  the 
same  act  of  public  worship ;  whilst  a  still  larger  number  might  have  been 
dispersed  in  the  eubieula  or  neighbouring  galleries,  and  received  there  the 
bread  of  life  brought  to  them  by  the  assistant  priests  and  deacons,  indica- 
tions of  this  arrangement  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writings ;  they  may  still  be  seen  in  the  very  walls  of  the  catacombs  them- 
selves, episcopal  chairs,  chairs  for  the  presiding  deacon  or  deaconess,  and 
benches  for  the  faithful,  having  formed  part  of  the  original  design  when  the 
chambers  were  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  still  remaining  where  they 
were  first  made,*— NortheoU  and  Brewnlow,  *  Jloma  SMterrmua.* 

*  What  Saint  Louis  of  France  discerned,  and  found  so  irresistibly  touching, 
through  the  dimness  of  many  centuries,  as  a  painful  thing  done  for  love  of 
him  by  One  whom  he  had  never  seen,  was,  to  them,  a  thing  of  yesterday ; 
and  their  hearts  were  full  with  it;  it  had  the  force,  among  their  IntOTests,  of 
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SB  almost  reeent  eyent  in  the  career  of  one  whom  their  fathers*  fathers 
might  have  known.  From  memories  so  sublime,  yet  so  close  to  them,  had 
the  narration  descended  in  which  these  acts  of  worship  cend^ ;  and  again 
the  names  of  the  more  recent  dead  were  mingled  with  it.  And  it  seems  as 
if  the  very  dead  were  aware ;  were  stirring  beneath  the  slabs  of  the  sepulchres 
which  lay  so  near,  that  they  might  associate  themselves  to  that  enthnsiasm— 
to  that  exalted  worship  of  Je»J>B.*^Walt^  Pater,  ^Marius  the  Spieurean.* 

The  name  Catacombs  is  modem,  having  originally  been  only 
applied  to  S.  Sebastiano  'ad  catacumbas.'  The  early  Christians 
called  their  burial-places  by  the  Greek  name  Caetfieteria^  places  of 
repose.  Almost  all  the  catacombs  lie  between  the  first  and  third 
milestones  from  the  Aarelian  Wall,  to  which  point  the  city  extended 
before  the  wall  itself  was  built.  This  was  in  obedience  to  the 
Roman  law  (b.C.  450)  which  forbade  burial  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  except  in  special  cases  like  that  of  the  Vestals. 

The  fact  that  the  Christians  were  always  anxious  not  to  burn 
their  dead,  but  to  bury  them  in  these  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  was 
probably  owing  to  the  remembrance  that  our  Lord  was  Himself 
laid  '  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock,'  and  perhaps  also  for  this 
reason  the  bodies  were  wrapt  in  fine  linen  cloths,  and  buried  with 
precious  spices,  of  which  remains  have  been  found  in  the  tombs. 

The  Catacomb  which  is  known  as  that  of  S.  Calixtus  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  catacombs,  once  distinct,  but  now  joined  together. 
Such  were  those  of  S.  Lucina ;  of  Anatolia,  daughter  of  the  consul 
AemHianus;  and  of  S.  Soteris,  'a  virgin  of  the  family  to  which 
S.  Ambrose  belonged  in  a  later  generation,'  and  who  was  buried  '  in 
coemeterio  suo,*  A.D.  304.  The  passages  of  these  catacombs  were 
gradually  united  with  those  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  destined  as  a  burial-place  for  the  early  Bishops 
of  Bome. 

On  entering  we  turn  to  the  right.  The  mass  of  ruin  which  meets 
our  eyes  on  entering  the  vineyard  of  S.  Calixtus  is  a  remnant  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Caecilii,  of  which  family  a  number  of  epitaphs  have 
been  found.  Beyond  this  is  another  ruin,  supposed  by  Marangoni 
to  have  been  the  basilica  which  S.  Damasus  provided  for  his  o^wn 
burial  and  that  of  his  mother  and  sister;  which  Padre  March! 
believed  to  be  the  church  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  Marcellinus,  but  which 
De  Rossi  identified  with  the  edla  memoriae^  sometimes  called  of  S. 
Sistus,  sometimes  of  S.  Cecilia  (because  built  immediately  over  the 
graves  of  those  martyrs),  by  S.  Fabian  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 

*The  edifice  has  the  shape  of  a  square  hall  with  the  three  apses- -e^^to 
tridUTTd.  It  is  built  over  the  part  of  the  catacombs  which  was  excavated  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Fabianus  ^a.d.  236-260),  who  is  known  to  have  raised  muUas 
faJlyrieai  per  eoemeteria  ;  it  is  probably  his  work,  as  the  style  of  masonry  is 
exactly  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  The  original  tchola  was 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  had  no  facade  or  door.  In  the  year  268, 
while  Sixtus  II.,  attended  by  his  deacons  Felicissimus  and  Agapetus,  was  pre- 
siding over  a  meetinu^  at  this  place  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  Valerian,  a 
body  of  men  invaded  the  tehola,  murdered  the  bishop  and  his  acolytes,  and 
rsiod  the  building  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Half  a  century  later, 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  shape  with  the 
addition  of  a  vaulted  roof  and  a  facade.  The  line  which  separatee  the  old 
foundation  of  Fabianus  from  the  restorations  of  the  age  of  peace  is  clearly 
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▼Isible.  Later  the  »ehola  was  changed  iuto  a  cfanrch  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Sixtns,  who  had  lost  his  life  there,  and  of  Caecilia,  who  was  buried 
in  the  crypt  below.  It  became  a  gfreat  place  of  pilorrimasre,  and  the  itineraries 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  lea(]in.<>r  stations  on  the  Appian  Way. 

*  When  De  Rossi  first  visited  the  place,  the  famous  sehola  or  chmch  of 
Sixtus  and  Caecilia  was  used  as  a  wine-cellar,  while  the  crypto  of  Caecilia 
and  Cornelius  were  nsed  as  vaults.  Thanks  to  his  initiative,  the  monument 
has  agfain  become  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Bome  ;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  or  twelve  centuries  divine  service  was  resumed  in  it  in  April  1892.  Its 
walls  had  been  covered  with  inscriptions  found  in  the  adjoinin<>:  cemetery.'— 
Laneiani. 

Descending  into  the  catacomb  by  an  ancient  staircase  restored, 
we  reach  (passing  a  sepalchral  cubiculum  on  the  right)  the  Chapel 
of  the  Popes,  a  place  of  burial  and  of  worship  of  the  third  or  fourth 
century  as  it  was  restored  after  its  discovery  in  1854,  but  still  re- 
taining remains  of  the  marble  slabs  with  which  it  was  faced  by 
Sixtus  III.  in  the  fifth  century,  and  of  marble  columns,  &c.,  with 
which  it  was  adorned  by  Leo  III.  (795-816).  Over  the  entrance 
is  inscribed  *Gerusale(m)  civitas  et  omamentum  martyrum  Dni.' 
The  walls  are  lined  with  graves  of  the  earliest  popes,  many  of  them 
martyrs — viz.,  S.  Zephyrnus  (202-211) ;  S.  Pontianus,  who  died  in 
banishment  in  Sardinia  (231-236) ;  S.  Anteros,  martyred  under 
Maximian  in  the  second  month  of  his  pontificate  (236) ;  S.  Fabian, 
martyred  under  Decius  (236-250);  S.  Lucius,  martyred  under 
Valerian  (253-255) ;  S.  Stephen  I.,  martyred  in  his  episcopal  chair, 
under  Valerian  (265-257) ;  S.  Sixtus  II.,  martyred  in  the  Catacombs 
of  S.  Pretextatus  (257-260) ;  S.  Dionysius  (260-271) ;  S.  Eutychianus, 
martyr  (275-283) ;  and  S.  Caius  (284-296).i  Of  these,  the  grave- 
stones of  Anteros,  Fabianus,  Lucius,  and  Eutychianus  have  been 
discovered,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  earliest  (?)  language  of  the  Church — in  which  S.  Paul 
and  S.  James  wrote,  and  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
twelve  Councils  were  carried  on.*  Though  no  inscriptions  have 
been  found  relating  to  the  other  popes  mentioned,  they  are  known, 
from  the  earliest  authorities,  to  have  been  buried  here.  Calixtus, 
however,  who  founded  the  cemetery,  and  was  martyred  by  being 
thrown  from  the  window  of  his  house  near  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
is  not  buried  here,  but  in  the  Catacomb  of  Calepodius. 

Over  the  site  of  the  altar  is  one  of  the  beautifully-cut  inscriptions 
of  Pope  S.  Damasus  (366-384),  *  whose  labour  of  love  it  was  to  re- 
discover the  tombs,  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  concealment 
under  Diocletian,  to  remove  the  earth,  widen  the  passages,  adorn  the 
sepulohral  chambers  with  marble,  and  support  the  friable  tufo  walls 
with  arches  of  brick  and  stone.'  * 

'  Hie  congesta  Jacet  qnaeris  si  turba  Piomm, 
Corpora  Sanctorum  retinent  veneranda  sepulchra, 
Sublimes  animas  rapnit  sibi  Begia  Coeli : 
Hie  comites  Xysti  portant  qui  ex  hoste  tropaea  ; 
Hie  nnmenis  procemm  servat  qui  altaria  Christi ; 
Hie  pOsltns  longft  vixit  qui  in  pace  Sacerdos ; 

>  Boma  Sottemmeay  p.  180.  >  7&ul.,  p.  177.  "  Jbid.j  p.  97. 
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Hlc  ConlesBoreB  micti  quos  Oraecia  miBit  i 
Hie  InveneB  pnerique,  seneB  castlque  nepotes, 
Quia  mtkge  yirgineam  placuit  retinere  pudorem. 
Hlc  fateor  Damasus  yolai  mea  condere  membra, 
Sed  cineres  timnl  sanctos  rexare  Piomm.' 

Here,  il  yon  would  know,  lie  heaped  toffether  a  nnmber  of  the  holy  ; 
These  honoured  Bepnlchres  inclose  the  bodies  of  the  saints. 
These  lofty  souls  the  palace  of  heaven  has  received. 
Here  lie  the  companions  of  Xystus,  who  bear  away  the  trophies  from 

the  enemy ; 
Here  a  tribe  of  the  elders  which  guard  the  altars  of  Christ ; 
Here  is  buried  the  priest  who  lived  long  in  peace  ;  > 
Here  the  holy  confessors  who  came  from  Greece  :  * 
Here  lie  youths  and  boys,  old  men  and  their  chaste  descendants, 
Who  kept  their  virginity  undeflled. 
Here  I  Damasus  wished  to  have  laid  my  limbs. 
But  feared  to  disturb  the  holy  ashes  of  the  saints.' ' 

From  this  chapel  we  enter  the  Cnbicnlnm  of  S.  Cecilia,  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  buried  by  her  friend  Urban  after  her 
martyrdom  in  her  own  house  in  the  Trastevere  (see  Chap.  XVII. )» 
A.D.  224,  and  where  it  was  discovered  in  820  by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
(to  whom  its  resting-place  had  been  revealed  in  a  dream),  *  fresh 
and  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  clad  in  rich 
garments  mixed  with  gold,  with  linen  cloths  stained  with  blood 
rolled  up  at  her  feet,  lying  in  a  cypress  coffin.* 

Olose  to  the  entrance  of  the  cobiculum,  upon  the  wall,  is  a 
painting  of  Cecilia,  'a  woman  richly  attired,  and  adorned  wit^ 
bracelets  and  necklaees.'  Near  it  is  a  niche  for  the  lamp  which 
bnmed  before  the  shrine,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  large  head  of 
our  Savionr,  *  of  the  Byzantine  type,  and  with  rays  of  glory  behind 
it  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Side  by  side  with  this,  but  on  the 
flak  surface  of  the  wall,  is  a  figure  of  S.  Urban  (friend  of  Cecilia, 
and  who  laid  her  body  here)  in  fall  pontifical  robes,  with  his  name 
inscribed.'  Higher  on  the  wall  are  figures  of  three  saints,  *  exe- 
cuted apparently  in  the  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  the  fifth  century ' 
— ^Polycamus,  a  martyr,  with  a  palm  branch ;  Sebastianus,  and 
Curiuus,  a  b^op  (Quiriaus,  Bishop  of  Siscia — buried  at  S:  Sebas- 
tiano).  In  the  pavement  is  a  gravestone  of  Septimus  Pretextatus 
Caecilianus,  *  a  servant  of  Crod,  who  lived  wortby  for  three-and-thirty 
years  * — considered  important  as  suggesting  a  connection  between 
the  family  of  Cecilia  and  that  of  S.  Praetextatus,  in  whose  catacomb 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Appian  Way  her  husband  and  brother-in-law 
were  buried,  and  where  her  friend  S.  Urban  was  concealed.  Several 
Christians  of  the  noUest  families  in  Rome — Caecilii,  Cornelii, 
Aemilii — are  buried  near  Cecilia. 

'  S.  Melchiades,  buried  in  another  part  of  the  catacomb,  who  lived  long 
in  peace  after  the  persecution  had  ceased,  and  who  was  the  last  pope  to 
be  buried  near  his  predecessors  *  in  coemeteriis  Gallisti  in  cripta.'  The 
succeeding  popes  were  buried  in  chapels  above  the  Catacombs. 

*  Hippolytns,  Adrias,  Marca,  Neo,  Fanlina,  and  others. 

3  S.  DAiaasiB  was  buried  in  the  obapel  above  the  entradoe. 

*  *  A  more  striking  commentary  on  the  divine  promise,  **  The  Lord  keepeth 
all  the  bones  of  His  servants ;  He  will  not  lose  one  of  them  "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  20), 
It  would  be  dilBcnlt  to  conceive.'— itotna  Sotterrrmea. 
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These  two  chapels  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  here.  The  rest  of  the  catacomb  is  shown  in  varying  order, 
and  explained  in  different  ways.  Three  points  are  of  historic  in- 
terest. 1.  The  roof-shaped  tomb  (arcoBolio)  of  Pope  S.  MUtiades, 
who  lived  long  in  peace  and  died  a.d.  313.  2.  The  Cnbioulnm  of 
Pope  S.  Eiuiebiiu,  his  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed 
an  inscription,  pagan  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  restoration  of  the 
fifth  century  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  Pope  Damasns,  which  is 
thus  translated : — 

*  HeracliuB  forbade  the  lapsed  to  grieve  for  their  sins.  Enaebins  taught 
those  unhappy  ones  to  weep  for  their  crimeR.  The  people  were  rent  into 
parties,  and  with  increasing  fury  began  sedition,  slaughter,  fighting,  discord, 
and  strife.  Straightway  both  (the  pope  and  the  heretic)  were  banished  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  although  the  pope  was  preserving  the  bonds  of 
peace  inviolate.  He  bore  his  exile  with  Joy,  looking  to  the  Lord  as  his  Judge, 
and  on  the  shore  of  Sieily  gave  up  the  world  and  his  life.* 

At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tablet  is  the  following  title : —  ' 

*■  Damasus  Episcopus  fecit  Eusebio  episcopo  et  martyri,* 

and  on  either  side  a  single  file  of  letters  which  hands  down  to  us 
the  name  of  the  sculptor  who  executed  the  Damasine  inscriptions : — 

*■  Furius  Dionysius  Filocalus  scripsit  Damasls  pappae  cultor  atque  amator.* 

3.  Near  the  exit,  properly  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Lucina,  connected 
with  that  of  Calixtus  by  a  labyrinth  of  galleries,  is  the  tomb  of 
Pope  8.  ComeliuB  (251-252),  the  only  Roman  bishop  down  to  the  time 
of  S.  Sylvester  (314)  who  bore  the  name  of  any  noble  Roman  family, 
and  whose  epitaph  (perhaps  in  consequence)  is  in  Latin,  while  those 
of  the  other  popes  are  in  Greek.  The  tomb  has  no  chapel  of  its 
own,  but  is  a  mere  grave  in  a  gallery,  with  a  rectangular  instead  of 
a  circular  space  above  it,  as  in  the  oubiculum.  Near  the  tomb 
are  fragments  of  one  of  the  commemorative  inscriptions  of  S. 
Damasus,  which  has  been  restored  by  De  Rossi  thus : — 

*  Aspice,  descensu  extructo  teuebrisqae  fugatist 
Cornell  monumenta  vides  tumulnmqne  sacratnm. 
Hoe  opus  aegrotl  Damasi  praestantia  fecit, 
Esset  ut  accessus  melior,  populisque  paratnm 
Anxilium  sancti,  et  valeas  si  fundere  puro 
Corde  preces,  Damasus  melior  consurgere  posset. 
Quern  non  lucia  amor,  tenuit  mage  cura  laboris.* 

'  Behold,  a  way  down  has  been  constructed  and  the  darkness  dispelled ; 
you  see  the  monuments  of  Cornelius  and  his  sacred  tomb.  The  work  the 
zeal  of  Damasus  has  accomplished,  sick  as  he  is,  in  order  that  the  approach 
might  be  better,  and  the  aid  of  the  saint  might  be  made  convenient  for  the 
people ;  and  that,  if  you  will  pour  forth  your  prayers  from  a  pure  heart, 
Damasus  may  rise  up  better  in  health,  though  it  has  not  been  love  of  life, 
but  care  for  work,  that  has  kept  him  (here  below).'  > 

8.  Cornelius  was  banished  under  Gallus  to  Centumcellae — now 
Civita  Vecchia — and  was  brought  back  thence  to  Rome  for  nmr- 
tyrdom,  8ept.  14th,  A.D.  252.    On  the  same  day  of  the  month,  in 

^  Moma  SoUerranea,  p.  180. 
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258,  died  his  friend  and  correspondent  S.  Cyprian,  Archbishop  of 
Carthage/  who  is  consequently  commemorated  by  the  Church  on 
the  same  day  with  S.  Cornelius.  Therefore,  also,  on  the  right  of 
the  grave,  are  two  figures  of  bishops  with  inscriptions  declaring 
them  to  be  S.  Cornelius  and  S.  Cyprian.^  Each  holds  the  book  of 
the  Grospels  in  his  hands,  and  is  clothed  in  pontifical  robes,  *  includ- 
ing the  pallium,  which  had  not  yet  been  confined  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  metropolitans.'^  Beneath  the  pictures  stands  the 
pUlar  which  held  one  of  the  vases  of  oil  which  were  always  kept 
burning  before  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs.  Beyond  the  tomb,  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  is  another  painting  of  two  bishops,  S. 
Siztus  II.,  martyred  in  the  Catacomb  of  Pretextatus,  and  S.  Optatus, 
who  was  buried  near  him. 

*  The  lAber  PwnHficaiU  says :  "  The  Emperor  Declns  gave  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  that  he  should  be  takei^  to  the  Temple  of  Mars  extra  muros^ 
and  asked  to  perform  an  act  of  adoration ;  in  case  of  a  refusal,  that  he  9honld 
be  beheaded.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Cornelius  gave  his  life  for  his 
faith.  Lncina,  a  noble  matron,  assisted  by  members  of  the  clergy,  collected 
his  remains  and  buried  them  in  a  crypt  on  her  own  estate  near  the  cemetery 
of  Calixtns,  on  the  Appian  Way ;  and  this  happened  on  Sept.  14  (ji.D.  263)." 
As  the  Cemetery  of  Galixtus  was  the  recognised  burial-place  of  the  Bishops 
of  Bome,  why  was  this  exception  made  to  the  rule  ?  The  reason  is  evident : 
the  estate  of  Lncina  contained  the  family  vanlt  of  the  Cornelii,  or  at  least  of 
a  branch  of  the  Cornelian  race.*— Iraruriani. 

G.  B.  de  Rossi,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  Catacombs 
as  they  now  are,  saw  the  broken  words,  Ndius  Martyr,  on  the  marble 
support  of  a  wine-cask  in  a  neighbouring  osteria,  and  at  once  re- 
cognised a  memorial  of  Cornelius,  martyr.  The  Pope  did  not 
beHeve  in  him,  but  permitted  him  to  have  the  means  he  required 
for  his  investigations.  The  world  called  him  pazzo^  the  Pope  called 
him  a  tognatore.  It  was  a  triumphant  moment  when,  after  he  had 
discovered  the  chapel  with  the  tombs  of  the  popes,  he  brought 
Pius  IX.  to  see  it,  and  said,  *EceOf  Santo  Pculret  U  aogno  deUo 
sognatore,* 

In  going  round  this  catacomb,  and  in  most  of  the  others,  the 
visitor  wiU  be  shown  a  number  of  rude  paintings,  which  will  be 
explained  to  him  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  tendencies 
of  his  guide.  The  paintings  may  be  considered  to  consist  of 
three  classes:  symbolical,  allegorical,  and  biblical  and  liturgical. 
There  is  little  variety  of  subject — the  same  are  introduced  over 
and  over  again. 

The  symbolB  most  frequently  introduced  on  and  over  the  graves 
are: — 

Ths  Anchor^  expressive  of  hope.    Heb.  vi.  19. 

The  Dvte^  symbolical  of  the  Christian  soul  released  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle.    Fs.  Iv.  6. 

I  Alban  Bntler,  viii.  204. 

>  The  remains  of  both,  Comelius  from  Bome,  and  Cyprian  from  Carthage, 
were  removed  to  Compi^ne  by  Charles  le  Chanve. 

*  Roma  Sotterraneat  p.  182. 
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The  Sheep,  symbolical  of  the  soul  still  wandering  amid  the  pastnreB  and 
deserts  of  earthly  life.  Ps.  czix.  176 ;  Isa.  liii.  6 ;  John  x.  14,  xxi.  16, 
16, 17. 

The  PhoeniXy  *  the  palm  bird,*  emblematical  of  eternity  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

The  Fish,  typical  of  onr  Sayionr— from  the  word  ix^vty  formed  by  the 
initial  letters  of  the  titles  of  our  Lord—'  Ji}crov«  Xf^rrhf  ecov  Ytbc  Swng^ 
— '  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  the  Saviour.' 

The  Ship,  representing:  the  Church  militant,  sometimes  seen  carried  on 
the  back  of  the  fish. 

Bread,  represented  with  fish,  sometimes  carried  in  a  basket  on  its  back, 
sometimes  with  it  ou  a  table— in  allusion  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  In  ancient  times  a  meal  was  not  thought  complete 
without  fish,  whenever  it  could  be  had  ;  *  bread  and  fish '  went 
together  like  *•  bread  and  butter'  in  England. ^ 

A  Female  Figure  Praying,  an  '  Orante ' — in  allusion  to  the  Church. 

A  Vine,  also  in  allusion  to  the  Church.    Ps.  Ixxx.  8 ;  Isa.  v.  1. 

An  Olive  Branch,  as  a  sign  oJC  peace. 

A  Palm  Branch,  as  a  sign  of  victory  and  martyrdom.    Bev.  vii.  9. 

Of  the  Allegorical  and  Bitlical  Representations y  The  Good  Shepherd 
requires  an  especial  notice  from  the  importance  which  is  given  to 
it  and  its  frequent  introduction  in  Catacomb  art,  both  in  sculpture 
and  painting. 

*■  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  Christian  paintings  is  that  of  our 
Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is  almost  invariably  painted  on  the 
central  space  of  the  dome  or  cupola,  subjects  of  minor  interest  being  dis- 
posed around  it  in  compartments,  precisely  in  the  style,  as  regards  both  the 
arrangement  and  execution,  of  the  heathen  catacombs. 

*  He  is  represented  as  a  youth  in  a  shepherd's  frock  and  sandals,  carrying 
the  "lost  sheep"  on  his  shoulders,  or  leaning  on  his  staff  (the  symbol, 
according  to  S.  Augustine,  of  the  Christian  hierarchy),  while  the  sheep  feed 
around  or  look  up  at  him.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  seated  in  the  midst 
of  his  flock,  playing  on  a  shepherd's  pipe,— in  a  few  instances,  in  the  oldest 
catacombs,  he  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  Orpheus,  surrounded  by  wild 
beasts  enrapt  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre— Orpheus  being  then  supposed  to 
have  been  a  prophet  or  precui'sor  of  the  Messiah.  The  background  usually 
exhibits  a  landscape  or  meadow,  sometimes  planted  with  olive-trees,  doves 
resting  in  their  branches,  sjrmbolical  of  the  peace  of  the  faithful ;  in  others, 
as  in  a  fresco  preserved  in  the  Museum  Christianum,  the  palm  of  victory  is 
introduced, — but  such  combinations  are  endless.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
surrounding  compartments  are  filled  with  personifications  of  the  Seasons,  apt 
emblems  of  human  life,  whether  natural  or  spiritual. 

*  The  subject  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  is  not  of  Boman, 
but  Greek  origin,  and  was  adapted  from  a  statue  of  Mercury  carrying  a  goat 
at  Tanagra,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Christian  composition  approxi- 
mates to  its  original  more  nearly  in  the  few  instances  where  our  Saviour  is 
represented  carrying  a  goat,  emblematical  of  the  scapegoat  of  the  wilderness. 
Singularly  enough,  though  of  Greek  parentage,  and  recommended  to  the 
Byzantines  by  Constantino,  who  erected  a  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  ftmun  of  Constantinople,  the  sul^ect  did  not  become  popular  among 
them ;  they  seem,  at  least,  to  have  tacitly  abandoned  it  to  Borne.'— Xrord 
Lindsay's '  Christian  Art: 

*  The  Grood  Shepherd  seems  to  have  been  quite  the  favourite  subject.  We 
cannot  go  through  any  part  of  the  Gaftacombs,  or  turn  over  any  collection 
of  ancient  Christian  monuments,  without  coming  across  it  again  and  again. 
We  know  from  Tertnllian  that  it  was  often  designed  upon  chalices.  We  find 
it  ourselves  painted  in  fresco  upon  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers ;  rudely  scratched  upon  gravestones,  or  more  carefully  sculptured 
on  sarcophagi ;  traced  in  gold  upon  glass,  moulded  on  lamps,  engrared  on 


^  See  Stanley's  Christian  Institutiom,  pp.  50,  61. 
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rin^  :  and,  In  a  word,  represented  on  every  species  of  Christian  monument 
that  has  come  down  to  ns.  Of  course,  amid  such  a  multitude  of  examples, 
.there  is  considerable  variety  of  treatment.  We  cannot,  honever,  appreciate 
the  sugrg^estion  of  Kngler,  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  the  subject  is  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  to  the  capabilities  which  it  possessed  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Bather  it  was  selected  because  it  expressed  the  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  the  langfuag:c  even  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  action  of  Divine  Providence  upon  the  world  is  frequently 
expressed  by  images  and  alleie^ories  borrowed  from  pastorj^l  life  ;  God  is  the 
Shepherd,  and  men  are  His  sheep.  But  in  a  still  more  special  way  our 
Divine  Redeemer  offers  Himself  to  our  regrards  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  He 
came  down  from  His  eternal  throne  into  this  wilderness  of  the  world  to  seek 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  having  brought  them  together 
Into  one  fold  on  earth,  thence  to  transport  them  into  the  ever-verdant 
pastures  of  Paradise.* — *  Roma  Sotterranea.* 

The  fact  that  the  Good  Shepherd  was  sometimes  represented  as 
bearing  a  kid,  not  a  lamb  ;  a  goat,  not  a  sheep,  upon  his  shoulder, 
called  forth  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Tertullian. 

*  He  saves  the  sheep— the  goats  He  doth  not  save : 
So  spake  the  fierce  Tertullian. 

But  she  sigh'd— 
The  infant  Church !  of  love  she  felt  the  tide 
Stream  on  her  from  her  Lord's  yet  recent  grave. 
And  then  she  smil'd,  and  in  the  Catacombs, 
With  eyes  suihued,  but  heart  inspirM  true. 
She  her  Good  Shepherd's  hasty  image  drew. 
And  on  His  shoulders  not  a  Iamb,  but  kid.' 

—Matthew  Arnold. 

Other  biblical  subjects  are — from  the  Old  Testament  (those 
of  Noah,  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  being  the  only  ones  at  all 
common) : — 

1.  The  Pall.    Adam  and  Eve  on  either  side  of  a  Tree  of  Knowledge, 

round  which  the  serpent  is  coiled.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this,  *  Our 
Saviour  (as  the  representative  of  the  Deity)  stands  between  them, 
condemning  them,  and  offering  a  lamb  to  Eve  and  a  sheaf  of  com  to 
Adam,  to  signify  the  doom  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  delve 
and  to  spin  through  all  future  ages.' 

2.  The  offering  of  Cain  and  AbeL    They  present  a  lamb  and  sheaf  of  corn 

to  a  seated  figure  of  the  Almighty. 

3.  Noah  in  the  Ark,  represented  as  a  box— a  dove,  bearing  an  olive 

branch,  flies  towards  him.  Interpreted  to  express  the  doctrine  th.at 
*  the  faithful  having  obtained  remission  of  their  sins  through  baptism , 
have  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  gift  of  divine  peace,  and  arc 
saved  in  the  mystical  ark  of  the  Church  from  the  destruction  which 
awaits  the  world.'*    (Acts  ii.  47.) 

4.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac 

5.  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

6.  Hoaea  receiving  the  Law. 

7.  Mofles  striking  water  from  the  rock  (common). 

8.  Moses  pointing  to  the  pots  of  manna. 

9.  Elijah  going  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

la  The  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace— very  common  as  symbolical 
of  martyrdom. 

11.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ;  generally  a  naked  figure  with  hands  ex- 
tended, and  a  lion  on  either  side  (most  common—as  an  encourage- 
ment to  Christian  sufferers). 

■  •■  - 

I  Roma  Sottemneay  p.  £42. 
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12.  Jonah  swallowed  up  by  the  whale,  repreflested  as  a  strange  kind  of 

sea-horse, 
la  Jonah  disffor^ed  by  the  whale. 

14.  Jonah  under  the  gourd  ;  or,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  under  the  ivy, 
16.  Jonah  lamenting  for  the  death  of  the  gourd. 

These  four  subjects  from  the  story  of  Jonah  are  constantly  repotted, 

perhaps  as  encouragement  to   the   Christians  sulTering  from  the 

wickedness  of  Rome— the  modern  Nineveh,  which  they  were  to  warn 

and  pray  for. 

Subjects  from  the  New  Testament  are : — 

1.  The  Nativity— the  ox  and  the  ass  kneeling. 

2.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi— repeatedly  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 

the  story  of  the  Three  Children. 

3.  Our  Saviour  turning  water  into  wine. 

4.  Our  Saviour  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

6.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  paralytic  man— who  takes  up  his  bed.    This 
is  very  common. 

6.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood. 

7.  Our  Saviour  multiplying  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

8.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Canaan. 

9.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  blind  man. 

10.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  in  his  grave-clothes, 

while  Christ  with  a  wand  stands  before  it.  This  is  the  New  Testament 
subject  oftenest  introduced.  It  is  constantly  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  a  picture  of  Moses  striking  the  rock.  *  The  two  subjects  may  be 
intended  to  represent  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Christian  course, 
"  the  fountain  of  water  springing  up  to  life  everlasting ;  '*  Good's  grace 
and  the  gift  of  faith  being  typified  by  the  water  flowing  from  the 
rock,  "  which  was  Christ,"  and  life  everlasting  by  the  victory  over 
death  and  the  second  life  vouchsafed  to  Lazarus.*  * 

11.  Our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

12.  Our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  Peter  (rare). 
18.  Our  Saviour  predicting  the  denial  of  Peter. 
14.  The  denial  of  Peter. 

16.  Our  Saviour  before  Pilate. 
16.  S.  Peter  taken  to  prison. 

These  last  six  subjects  are  only  represented  on  tombs.' 

The  class  of  paintings  shown  as  Liturgical  are  less  definite  than 
these.  In  the  Catacombs  of  Galixtns  several  obscure  paintings  are 
shown  (in  cubicula  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century), 
which  are  said  to  have  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Pictures  of  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed  are  identified  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  with  the  sacrament  of  penance  (!). 
Bosio  believed  that  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Priscilla  he  had  found 
paintings  which  illustrated  the  sacrament  of  ordination.  Repre- 
sentations exist  which  illustrate  the  offope  or  love-feast  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Appia  from  S.  Caliztus  (generally 
entered  on  the  left  of  the  road  feading  to  S.  Urbano)  is,  in  a 
vineyard,  the  rude  entrance  to  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Protesctatoi, 
interesting  as  being  the  known  burial-place  of  several  martyrs. 
Long  galleries,  dry  and  airy,  though  very  narrow,  are  first  lined 
with  rugged  tuta,,  then  masonry  and  brickwork  appear,  then  tombs, 

^  Boma  SoUerrane€L  p.  247. 

a  Lord  Lindsay's  CkHkian  Art,  i.  46. 
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inscriptions,  and  lemains  of  columns,  till  we  reach  the  large  crypt 
discovered  in  1857,  built  with  solid  masonry  and  lined  with  Greek 
marble. 

*  The  workmanship  points  to  early  date,  and  specimens  of  pag^an  archi- 
tecture in  the  same  neighbourhood  enable  us  to  fix  the  middle  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  (A.D.  176)  as  a  rery  probable  date  for  its  erection. 
The  Acts  of  the  saints  explain  to  ns  why  it  was  built  with  bricks  and  not 
hewn  out  of  the  rock— vis.,  because  the  Christian  who  made  it  (S.  Marmenia) 
had  caused  it  to  be  excavated  immediately  below  her  own  house  ;  and  now 
that  we  see  it,  we  understand  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  used  by  the 
itineraries  describing  it— viz.,  *^a  large  cayern  most  flrmly  built."  The 
vault  of  the  chapel  is  most  elaborately  painted,  in  a  style  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  best  classical  productions  of  the  age.  It  is  divided  into  four 
bands  of  wreaths,  one  of  roses,  another  of  corn-sheaves,  a  third  of  vine 
leaves  and  grapes  (and  in  ftH  these  birds  are  introduced  visiting  their  young 
in  nests),  and  the  last  of  highest,  of  leaves  of  laurel  or  the  bay  tree,  (n 
course  these  severally  represent  the  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter.  The  last  is  a  well-known  figure  or  symbol  of  death  ;  and  probably 
the  laurel,  as  the  token  of  victory,  was  intended  to  represent  the  new  and 
Christian  idea  of  the  everlasting  reward  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Below 
these  banis  is  another  border,  more  indistinct,  in  which  reapers  are  gather- 
ing in  the  com ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  arch  is  a  rural  scene,  of  which  the 
central  figure  is  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  upon  His  shoulders. 
This,  however,  has  been  destroyed  by  graves  pierced  through  the  wall  and 
the  rock  behind  it,  from  the  eager  desire  to  bury  the  dead  of  a  later  genera- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  As  De  Boesi  proceeded 
to  examine  these  graves  in  detail,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
read  around  the  edge  of  one  of  them  these  words  and  fragments  of  words : 
Mi  Jlefrigeri  Januaritu  Agapetut  Felieitsvm  martyres^^'^  Januarius,  Agapetus, 
Felicissimns,  martyrs,  refresh  the  soul  of  .  .  ."  The  words  had  been 
scratched  upon  the  mortar  while  it  was  yet  fresh,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  as 
the  prayer  of  some  bereaved  relative  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  they  were 
burying  here,  and  now  they  revealed  to  the  antiquarian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  secret  he  was  in  quest  of— viz.,  the  place  of  burial  of  the  saints 
whose  aid  is  here  invoked ;  for  the  numerous  examples  to  be  seen  in  other 
cemeteries  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  the  bodies  of  the  saintss  to  whose 
intercession  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  here  recommended,  were  at  the  time 
of  his  burial  lying  at  no  great  distance.*—*  Roma  Sotterranea.* 

The  S.  Januarius  buried  here  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons 
of  S.  Felicitas,  martyred  July  10,  A.D.  152.  S.  Agapetus  and  S. 
Felicissimos  were  deacons  of  Pope  Sixtus  II.,  who  were  martyred 
together  with  him  and  S.  Preteztatus^  close  to  this  catacomb  in 
the  Schola  of  S.  Fabianus,  because  Sixtus  II.  '  had  set  at  nought 
the  commands  of  the  Emperor  Valerian.'  ^ 

A  mutilated  inscription  of  S.  Damasus  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Caliztus,  near  the  tomb  of  Cornelius,  thus  records  the  death  of 
Pope  Sixtus : — 

*  Tempore  quo  gladins  secuit  pia  viscera  Matris 
Hie  positus  rector  coelestia  jussa  docebam. 
Adveniunt  subito,  rapiunt  qui  forte  sedcntem ; 
Hilitibus  missis,  popnli  tunc  coUa  dedere. 
Mox  sibi  cognovit  senior  quis  toUere  vellet 
Palmam,  seque  suumque  caput  prior  obtulit  ipse, 
Impatiens  f eritas  posset  ne  laedere  quenquam. 
Ostendit  Christus  reddit  qui  praemia  vitae 
Futoris  meritum,  numerum  gregis  ipse  tuetur.* 

>  Alban  Butler,  viil.  148.  '  Lib,  Pont, 
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*  At  tbe  time  when  the  sword  pierced  the  heart  of  our  mother  (Ghnroh),  I, 
its  rnler,  buried  here,  was  teaching  the  things  of  heaven,  Suddenly  they 
came,  they  seized  me  as  I  was ;— the  soldiers  heing  sent  in,  the  people  gave 
their  necks  (to  the  slaughter).  Soon  the  old  man  saw  who  was  willing  to 
bear  away  the  palm  from  himself,  and  was  the  first  to  offer  himself  and  his 
own  head,  fearing  Jest  the  blow  shonld  fall  on  any  one  else.  Christ,  who 
awards  the  rewiirds  of  life,  recognises  the  merit  of  the  pastor,  He  Himself  is 
preserving  the  number  of  His  flock.' 

An  adjoining  crypt,  considered  to  date  from  A.D.  130,  is  believed 
to  be  the  bunal-place  of  S.  Quirinus.  Above  this  catacomb  are 
remains  of  two  Imsilicas,  erected  in  honour  of  S.  Zeno,  and  of 
Tibertius,  Valerian,  and  Maximus,  companions  of  S.  Cecilia  in 
martyrdom. 

A  touching  and  beautiful  service  is  held  here  on  March  24th, 
when  high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  subterranean  chapel,  and  the 
martyr's  hymn  is  sung  over  their  graves. 

Behind  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus,  on  the  right  of  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  is  the  Catacomb  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  Close  to  its 
entrance  is  the  farm  of  Tor  Marancia,  where  are  some  rains,  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations  made,  1817-23,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Cha- 
blais,  daughter  of  King  Vittorio  Amadeo  of  Sardinia,  and  believed 
to  be  remains  of  the  Villa  Amaranthiana,  which  belonged  to  Flavia 
Domitilla  (Hypogeum  Flaviorum).  This  celebrated  member  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  was  daughter  of  the  Flavia  Domitilla  who 
was  sister  to  Emperor  Domitlan,  and  wife  of  her  cousin  Titus  Flavius 
Clemens.  Her  two  sons  were  Vespasian  Junior  and  Domitian  Junior, 
who  were  intended  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  to  whom  Quintilian 
was  appointed  tutor  by  the  emperor.  Dio  Cassius  narrates  that 
*  Domitian  put  to  death  several  persons,  and  amongst  them  Flavius 
Clemens  the  consul,  although  he  was  his  nephew,  and  although  he 
had  FlaVia  Domitilla  for  his  wife,  who  was  also  related  to  the 
emperor.  They  were  both  accused  of  atheism,  on  which  charge 
many  others  also  had  been  condemned,  going  after  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews ;  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  death, 
and  others  had  their  goods  confiscated;  but  Domitilla  was -only 
banished  to  Pandataria.^  This  Flavia  Domitilla  is  frequently  con- 
fused with  her  niece  of  the  same  name,^  whose  banishment  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  when  he  says  :  '  The  teaching  of  our  faith  had 
by  this  time  shone  so  far  and  wide,  that  even  pagan  historians  did 
not  refuse  to  insert  in  their  narratives  some  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  the  martyrdoms  that  were  suffered  in  it.  Some,  too,  have 
marked  the  time  accurately,  mentioning,  amongst  many  others, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian  (A.D.  97),  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a  sister  of  a  Flavius  Clemens,  one  of  the  Roman  consuls 
of  those  days,  who,  for  her  testimony  for  Christ,  was  punished  by 
exile  to  the  island  of  Pontia.*  It  was  this  younger  DomitUla  who 
was  accompanied  in  her  exile  by  her  two  Christian  servants,  Nereus 
and  AchiUeus,  whose  banishment  is  spoken  of  by  S.  Jerome  as  '  a 

^-^■^^—  '  ■ ■  ^     I     ■       ■  ■  ■  ■»■■         ■    I  l^»^.^—  »>■■■■  p*.*!^  ,<I^B»W»  ■■■■>■■■         W*^*         ■■■■■■■■  IMP  -  ■-  I 

*  Now  Santa  Maria,  an  island  near  Casta. 
*  Alban  Butler,  v.  80^. 
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lifelong  nuutyrdom' — whose  oell  was  afterwards  visited  by  S. 
Paula/ and  who,  acoording  to  the  Aots  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus» 
was  brought  back  to  the  mainland  to  be  burnt  alive  at  Terracina, 
because  she  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  The  relics  of  Domitllla, 
with  those  of  her  servants,  were  preserved  In  the  catacomb  under 
the  villa  which  had  belonged  to  her  Christian  aunt. 

The  marbles  found  in  the  villa  were  given  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Chablais  to  Pius  VII.  They  are  now  in  the  Galleria  dei  Gandelabri. 
Forty  grave-stones  found  at  the  same  time  were  set  up  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Chablais  Palace,  in  Piazza  Paganioa.  They  have  now 
been  bought  by  the  Commissione  di  Archaeologia  Sacra,  and  have 
been  chronologically  arranged  in  a  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Domitilla.  They  date  from  A.D.  271  to  a.d.  418.  Many  bear 
touching  inscriptions,  such  as  '  Solus  Deus  animam  tuam  def  endet, 
Alexander!' — 'Claudius  Calistus  in  pace  decessit,  cuplcus  videre 
Deum.'  Here  also  is  the  tombstone  of  Cucumlus  and  Victoria, 
keepers  of  the  cloakroom  in  the  Baths  of  Caiacalla,  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  '  Fabiola*  of  Cardinal  Wiseman :  also  that  of  a 
workman  in  the  sandpits  of  the  Via  Ardeatina,  who  is  represented 
driving  his  horses  named  Baybatus  and  Germanus. 

Receiving  as  evidence  the  story  of  S.  Domitilla,  her  catacomb 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  Christian  oemetery  in  existence 
(open  daily).  Its  galleries  were  widened  and  strengthened  by 
John  I.  (523-526).  A  chamber  near  the  entrance  is  pointed  out  as 
the  burial-place  of  S.  Petronilla,  whose  body  was  removed  to  the 
Vatican  by  Paul  I. 

*  The  sepalcbre  of  88.  Nereng  and  Achilleng  wiw  in  all  probability  in  that 
chapel  to  which  we  descend  by  so  mj^^iiificent  a  staircase,  and  which  is 
illuminated  by  so  fine  a  luminare:  for  that  this  is  the  central  point  of 
attraction  in  the  cemetery  is  clear,  both  from  the  staircase  and  the  Inminiure 
jost  mentioned,  as  also  from  the  gretiter  width  of  the  adjacent  tyalleries  and 
other  similar  tokens.  Here,  then,  8.  Greg^ory  the  Great  delivetiM  his  twenty- 
eighth  homily  (which  Baronius  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  delivered 
in  the  Church  of  88.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
were  not  yet  removed),  in  which  he  says :  **  These  saints,  before  whose  tomb 
we  are  assembled,  despised  the  world  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  when 
peace,  plenty,  riches,  and  health  gave  it  charms.'* 

*  There  Is  a  higher  and  more  ancient  piano  in  which  coins  and  medals  of 
the  first  two  centuries  and  inscriptions  of  srreat  value  have  been  recently 
discovered.  Some  of  these  Inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
chambers  near  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  ;  they  are  both  Latin  and  Greek ; 
sometimes  both  languagfes  are  mixed  :  and  in  one  or  two  instances  Latin 
words  are  written  in  Greek  characters.  Many  of  these  monuments  are  of  the 
deepest  importance  from  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  religious  point  of  view  ; 
in  archaeology,  as  showing:  the  practice  of  private  Christians  in  the  first 
:^es  to  make  the  subterranean  chambers  at  their  own  expense  and  for  their 
own  use,  e.g.—^*  M.  Anrelins  Restutus  made  this  subterranean  for  himself 
and  those  of  his  family  who  believed  in  the  Lord,"  where  both  the  triple 
names  and  the  limitation  introduced  at  the  end  (which  shows  that  many  of 
his  family  were  still  pagan)  are  unquestionably  proofs  of  very  high  antiquity.* 
—Nartheote's  *  Roman  Caiacombs^*  p.  103,  Ac. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  paintings  in  this  catacomb  are, 
0rph«ii8  with  his  lyr«,  surrounded  by  birds  and  beasts  which  are 


1  Alban  Butler,  v.  205. 
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charmed  with  his  music  ;  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  which  Mercury  is  heading ;  and  the  alleged 
portrait  of  Christ. 

*  The  head  and  bust  of  our  Lord  form  a  medallion,  occupying:  the  centre 
of  the  roof  in  the  same  cuMculum  where  Orpheus  is  represented.  This  paint- 
ingr,  in  consequence  of  the  d^cription  given  of  it  by  Kugler  (who  misnamed 
the  catacomb  S.  Calixtus),  is  often  eagrerly  sought  after  by  strangers  visiting 
the  Catacombs.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  add,  that  they  are  generally 
disappointed.  Kugfler  supposed  it  to  be  the  oldest  portrait  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  in  existence,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  sufficient  authority  for  such 
a  statement.  He  describes  it  in  these  words :  **  The  face  is  oval,  with  a 
straight  nose,  arched  eyebrows,  a  smooth  and  rather  high  forehead,  the 
expression  serious  and  mild  ;  the  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead,  flows  in  long 
curls  down  the  shoulders ;  the  beard  is  not  thick,  but  short  and  divided  :  the 
age  between  thirty  and  forty."  But  this  description  is  too  minute  and 
precise,  too  artistic,  for  the  original,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  A  lively 
imagination  may,  perhaps,  supply  the  details  described  by  our  author,  but 
the  eye  certainly  fails  to  distinguish  them.' — *  Eoma  Sotterrcmeay*  p.  263. 

A  rich  cubiculum  discovered  here  in  1881  bears  the  name  of 
Ampliatus,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  friend  mentioned  by 
S.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  8— 'Salnte  Amplias,  my  beloved  in  the 
Lord.' 

Approached  by  a  separate  entrance  on  the  slope  of  the  hill-side 
is  a  sepulchral  chamber,  which  De  Rossi  considered  to  have  been 
the  Btirial-place  of  S.  Domitilla. 

*■  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  Chrisiiian  monu- 
ments yet  discovered.  Its  position,  close  to  the  highway ;  its  front  of  fine 
brickwork,  with  a  cornice  of  terra-cotta,  with  the  usual  space  for  an  inscrip- 
tion (which  has  now,  alas  1  perished) ;  the  spaciousness  of  its  gallery,  with 
its  four  or  five  separate  niches  prepared  for  as  many  sarcophagi ;  the  fine 
stucco  on  the  wall ;  the  eminently  classical  character  of  its  decorations ;  all 
these  things  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  the  monument  of  a  Christian 
family  of  distinction,  excavated  at  great  e(wt,  and  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  concealment.  In  passing  from  the  vestibule  into  the  catacomb, 
we  recognise  the  transition  from  the  use  of  the  sarcophagus  to  that  of  the 
common  loeulua ;  for  the  first  two  or  three  graves  on  either  side,  though  really 
mere  shelves  in  the  wall,  are  so  disguised  by  painting  on  the  outside  as  to 

S resent  to  passers-by  the  complete  outward  appearance  of  a  sarcophagus, 
ome  few  of  these  graves  are  marked  with  the  names  of  the  dead,  written 
in  black  on  the  largest  tiles,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  other  graves  are  all 
of  the  simplest  and  oldest  form.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  vaulted  roof  is 
covered  with  the  most  exquisitely  graceful  designs,  of  branches  of  the  vine 
(with  birds  and  winged  genii  among  them)  trailing  with  all  the  freedom  of 
nature  over  the  whole  walls,  not  fearing  any  interruption  by  graves,  nor 
confined  by  any  of  those  lines  of  geometrical  symmetry  which  characterise 
similar  productions  in  the  next  century.  Traces  also  of  landscapes  may  be 
seen  here  and  there,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Catacombs,  though 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  chambers  assigned  by  De  Bossi  to  SS.  Nerens  and 
Achillens.  The  Grood  Shepherd,  an  agapcy  or  the  heavenly  feast,  a  man  fishing, 
and  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  are  the  chief  historical  or  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  Christian  mysteries  which  are  painted  here.  Unfortunately  they 
have  been  almost  destroyed  by  persons  attempting  to  detach  them  from  the 
wall.'—*  Roma  Sotterraneat  p.  70. 

In  1871  a  small  basilica  was  discovered  here,  once  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  on  a  marble  fragment  a 
relief  representing  the  execution  of  a  martyr — a  young  man  bound 
to  a  stake  (shaped  like  a  cross^  and  surmounted  by  a  martyr's  crown) 
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being  stabbed  by  a  soldier.  The  name  of  the  martyr,  Acilleus,  is 
engraved  above.  The  basilica,  dedicated  to  SS.  PetroniUa,  Kerens, 
and  Achillens,  was  restored  in  1899  under  the  Commissione  di 
Archaeologia  Sacra,  the  colnmns  of  the  northern  apse  replaced  on 
their  bases,  the  enclosure  of  the  Schola  Gantomm  repaired,  the 
tombstones  in  the  pavement  made  visible,  and  the  wbUs  of  the 
aisles  tamed  into  an  epigraphic  museum.  The  inscriptions  cover 
one  century  from  a.d.  300  to  410,  which  marks  the  general  aban- 
donment of  the  catacombs  as  places  of  burial. 


A  road  to  the  left  now  leads  to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  passing, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hence,  a  turn  on  the  left  to  the  ruin 
generally  known  as  the  Temple  of  BaoohnB,  from  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Bacchus  which  was  found  there,  but  considered  by  modem  anti- 
quaries as  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  This  building  has 
been  (comparatively)  saved  from  the  destruction  which  has  befallen 
its  neighbours,  by  having  been  consecrated  as  a  church — 8.  Urbane 
alia  Caffarella — in  A.d.  820  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  in  honour  of  his 
martyred  predecessor  Urban  I.,  a.d.  226  (whose  pontificate  was 
chiefly  passed  in  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  Catacomb  of  S.  Galixtus), 
because  of  a  tradition  that  he  was  wont  to  resort  hither. 

A  chapel  below  the  church  is  shown  as  that  in  which  S.  Urban 
baptissed  and  celebrated  mass.  A  fresco  here  represents  the  Virgin 
between  S.  Urban  and  S.  John. 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  are  a  series  of  frescoes  attri- 
buted to  Bene  de  Bapiza,  to  whom  the  pictures  in  the  lower  church 
of  S.  Clemente  are  due — comprising  the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  descent  into  Hiules,  and  the  life  of  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  ending  in  the  burial  of  Cecilia  by  Pope 
Urban  in  the  Catacomb  of  Galiztus,  and  the  story  of  the  martyred 
Urban  I.  In  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  thieves  bear  their 
names,  '  Calpumius  and  liOnginus '  (7).  The  frescoes  were  altered 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  suit  the  views  of  the  Roman  Church, 
keys  being  placed  in  the  hand  of  Peter,  &c.  Sets  of  drawings 
taken  before  and  after  the  alterations,  are  preserved  in  the  Barberini 
Library,  and  instructively  show  the  difference. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  S.  Urbano  to  the  valley.  Here,  beside 
the  Almo  rivulet,  is  a  ruined  Nymphaeum  (second  century)  con- 
taining a  mutilated  statue  of  a  river-god,  formerly  called  'the 
Grotto  of  £geria.*  The  fine  grove  of  old  ilex  trees  on  the  hillside — 
il  Bosco  Sacro — was  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  as  the  sacred 
grove  of  Egeria.^ 

*  Egferia !  sweet  creation  of  Bome  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air ; 

>  It  is  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  gprove  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Annia  Begilla. 

T 
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The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  deflpair ; 
Or,  It  might  he,  a  heantj  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  rotary  th«fre 
Too  mneh  adoring- ;  whatsoe'er  thy  hirth, 
Thou  wert  a  boantif ol  thooght,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Ifilysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  caye-guarded  spring:  with  years  nnwrinlcled, 
Beflects  the  meek-eyed  genins  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  mai^in  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works ;  nor  mnst  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisoned  in  marble,  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy  creep. 

Fantastically  tangled  ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quiok-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass ;       * 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Klss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies.' 

^Byran^  * CkUde Barofd* 

It  is  now  known  that  this  Nymphaeum  and  the  valley  in  which 
it  stands  belonged  to  the  suburban  villa  called  Triopio,  of  Hefode* 
AttioiB,  whose  romantic  story  is  banded  down  to  us  through  two 
Greek  inscriptions  in  the  possession  of  the  Boighese  family,  and  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  Philostratus  and  Pausanias. 

A  wealthy  Oreek  named  Ipparchus  offended  his  Oovernment  and  lost  all 
his  wealth  by  confiscation,  but  the  family  fortunes  were  redeemed  through 
the  discovery  by  his  son  Atticus  of  a  vast  treasure,  concealed  in  a  small  piece 
of  ground  which  remained  to  them,  close  to  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis. 
Dreading  the  avarice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  Atticus  sent  at  once  to  Herrm, 
the  then  emperor,  telling  him  of  the  discovery,  and  requesting  his  orders  as 
to  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  treasure.  Nerva  replied  that  he  was  welcome 
to  keep  it  and  use  it  as  he  pleased.  Not  yet  satisfied  or  feeling  suiSciently 
sure  of  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  Atticus  again  applied  to  him*  saying 
that  the  treasure  was  far  too  vast  for  the  use  of  a  person  in  a  private  station 
of  life,  and  asking  how  he  was  to  use  it.  The  emperor  again  replied  that  the 
treasure  was  his  own  and  due  to  his  own  good  fortune,  and  that  *  what  he 
could  not  use  he  might  abuse.'  Atticus  then  entered  securely  into  the 
possession  of  his  wealth,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Herodes,  who  used 
his  fortune  magnificently  in  his  bountiful  charities,  in  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  art  throughout  both  Greece  and  Italy,  and  (best  appreciated  of 
all  by  the  Greeks)  in  the  splendour  of  the  public  games  which  he  gave. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins,  Herodes  Atticus  removed  to  Bome, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  the  two  adopted  sons  of  the  emperor,  and  where  he  attained  the 
consulship  in  A.D.  143.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  in  love  with  Annia 
Regilla,  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposl' 
tion  of  her  brother  Annius  Attilins  Braduas,  who,  belonging  to  the  Julian 
family,  and  claiming  an  ima£:inary  descent  from  Venus  and  Anchises,  looked 
upon  the  marriage  as  a  mwalliance,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  her  hand. 
Part  of  the  wealth  which  Annia  Begilla  brought  to  her  husband  was  the 
Yalle  CalTarelle  and  its  nymphaeum. 

For  some  years  Herodes  Atticus  and  Annia  Begilla  enjoyed  the  perfection 
of  married  happiness  in  this  beautiful  valley ;  but  shortly  before  the  ex- 
pected birth  of  her  fifth  child,  she  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  her  husband 
almost  frantic  with  gnef  and  refosing  every  consolation.    He  was  roused, 
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how«y«r,  txwx  )»i8  fi>9t  aiigiiisb  by  his  brotber-in-Uw*  Anolos  JBr^dw,  wbp 
bad  never  laid  aside  bis  resentmeDt  at  tbe  marriage,  and  wbo  now  accused 
bim  of  bavins:  poisoned  bis  wife.  Herodes  demanded  a  public  trial,  and  was 
aoqnitted.  Philostratns  records  tbat  tbe  intense  grrief  be  showed,  and  tbe 
deptb  of  tbe  mourning  be  wore,  were  taken  as  signs  of  bis  innocence.  Fnrtb^r 
to  clear  bimself  from  imputation,  Herodes  offered  all  tbe  Jewels  of  Annia 
Begilla  upon  tbe  altar  of  tbe  Bleusinian  deities,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  tbe 
same  time  sailing  down  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  outraged  gods  if  be  were  guilty 
of  sacrilege. 

Tbe  beloved  Begilla  was  buried  in  a  tomb  surrounded  by '  a  sepulobral  field ' 
witbin  tbe  precincts  of  tbe  villa  dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Nemesis,  and  (as 
recorded  in  one  of  tbe  Greek  inscriptions)  it  was  made  an  act  of  tbe  bigbest 
sacrilege  for  any  but  her  own  descendants  to  be  laid  witbin  tbose  sacred 
limits.  A  statue  was  also  erected  to  Begilla  in  tbe  Triopian  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  wbich  is  now  supposed  to  be  tbe  same  witb  tbat  usually 
called  tbe  Temple  of  Baccbus.  Xot  only  did  Herodes  bang  bis  bouse  with 
black  in  his  affliction,  but  all  gaily  coloured  marbles  were  stripped  from  the 
walls,  and  replaced  witb  tbe  dark  grey  marble  known  as  *  bardiglio : '  and 
bis  deptb  of  woe  made  bim  so  conspicuous,  tbat  a  satirical  person  seeing  bis 
cook  prepare  white  beans  for  dinner,  wondered  that  he  could  dare  to  do  so  in 
a  house  so  entirely  black. 

The  inscriptions  in  which  this  story  is  related  (one  of  them  con- 
taining thirty-nine  Greek  verses)  are  engraved  on  slabs  of  pentelic 
marble,  and  Philostratus  and  Pausanias  narrate  that  the  quarries 
of  this  marble  were  the  property  of  Herodes,  and  that  in  his 
magnificent  buildings  he  threatened  to  exhaust  them. 

&e  field-path  from  the  Kymphaeam  leads  back  to  the  Church  of 
Domine  Quo  Vadis,  passing  on  the  right  the  beautifully  finished 
Tomb  of  Herodos  and  Begilla,  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Deus  Rediculns,  and  erroneously  described  as  having  been  built  to 
commemorate  the  retreat  of  Hannibal,  who  came  thus  far  in  his 
intended  attack  upon  Rome.  The  temple  erected  in  memory  of 
this  event  was  reaJly  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia :  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Bediculus,  tbe  god  of  Return,  A.D.  (?)  65.  The  folly  of 
ciceroni  often  cites  this  name  as  *  Ridiculous,'  as  if  from  ridere^  to 
laugh. 

The  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Divus  Bediculus  (wbicb  be,  however,  places  on 
tbe  right  of  tbe  Via  AppifO  is  described  by  Pliny  in  connection  vrith  a  curious 
story  of  imperial  times.  There  was  a  cobbler  wbo  bad  bis  stall  in  the  Boman 
Forum,  and  wbo  possessed  a  tame  crow,  wbicb  was  a  great  favourite  witb 
tbe  young  Bomans,  to  whom  be  would  bid  good  day  as  he  sate  perched  upon 
tbe  Bostra.  At  length  be  became  quite  a  public  character,  and  the  indis^- 
nation  was  so  great  when  bis  master's  rival  killed  him  witb  bis  hammer  in 
a  fit  of  rage  at  his  spoiling  some  new  leather,  tbat  they  slew  tbe  cobbler,  and 
decreed  a  public  funeral  to  the  bird.  The  latter  was  carried  to  the  grave  on 
a  bier  adorned  witb  honorary  crowns,  preceded  by  pipers,  and  supported 
by  two  Nubians  in  honour  of  bis  colour,— and  burled— *  ad  rogum  usque, 
qui  constmctus  dextrft  Viae  Anpiae  ad  secundum  lapidem  in  campo  Bediculi 
appellato  fuit.'— Pfiny,  JVat.  Higt.  lib.  x.  c.  60. 

Returning  to  the  Via  Appia,  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  Basilica 
of  8.  Sebastiano  (a.d.  367),  rebuilt  in  1611  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  for 
Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  on  the  site  of  a  church  which  had  been 
founded  by  Constantino,  where  once  existed  the  house  and  garden 
of  the  matron  Lucina,  in  which  she  had  buried  the  body  of  Sebas- 
tian, after  his  (Second)  martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  The  basilica 
contains  nothing  ancient  but  the  six  granite  columns  in  the  portico. 
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The  altar  covers  the  relics  of  the  saint  (a  Gaul,  a  native  of  Nar- 
bonne,  a  Christian  soldier  under  Diocletian),  and  the  chapel  (L.)  of 
S.  Sebastian  has  a  statue  of  him  in  his  youth,  designed  by  Bernini 
and  executed  by  Antonio  Giorgetti  (See,  however,  the  mosaic  of 
him,  with  a  white  beard,  in  8.  Pietro  in  Vinculi.) 

'  The  almost  colossal  form  lies  dead,  the  head  resting  on  his  helmet  and 
armour.  It  is  evidently  modelled  from  natore,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest 
things  ever  deslgrned  hy  Bernini.  ...  It  is  probably  from  the  association  of 
arrows  with  his  form  and  story  that  S.  Sebastian  has  been  regarded  from  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity  as  the  protecting  saint  against  plague  and  pestilence ; 
Apollo  was  the  deity  who  inflicted  plague,  and  therefore  was  invoked  with 
prayer  and  sacrifice  against  it ;  and  to  the  honours  of  Apollo,  in  this  par- 
ticular character,  8.  Sebastian  has  succeeded.* — Jamuw^i  *  Saered  Art* 

The  flat  vault  pointed  and  bearing  a  nude  S.  Sebastian  in  relief 
in  the  centre  is  not  without  a  certain,  if  questionable,  merit. 

The  original  of  the  footprint  in  the  Domine  Quo  Yadis  is  said  to 
be  preserved  here. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  descent  into  the  catacombs, 
with  the  inscription : — 

*  In  hoc  sacrosancto  loco  qui  dicitur  ad  Catacumbas,  ubi  sepnlta  fuerunt 
sanctorum  martyrnm  corpora  174,000,  ac  46  summorum  pontlflcnm  pariterque 
martymm.  In  altare  in  quo  corpus  divi  Sebastian!  Christi  athletae  Jaoet  cele- 
brans  summns  Pontifex  8.  Gregorius  Magnus  vidit  angpelum  Dei  eandidiorem 
nive,  sibi  in  tremendo  sacriflcio  ministrantem  ac  dicentem,  "  Hie  est  locus 
sacratissimus  in  quo  est  divina  promissio  et  omninm  peccatomm  remissio, 
splendor  et  lux  perpetua,  sine  fine  laetitia,  qnam  Christi  martyr  Sebastianus 
habere  promerult.**  Front  Severanns  Tom.  P*.  pagina  460,  ac  ettom  anti- 
qnissimae  lapideae  testantur  tabulae.' 

These  are  the  catacombs  originally  called  Coemiterium  ad  cata- 
cumbas, which  have  been  most  frequently  visited  by  strangers, 
because  they  could  always  be  seen  on  application  to  the  monks 
attached  to  the  church,  though  they  are  of  inferior  interest  to 
those  of  S.  Caliztus.  They  date,  however,  from  apostolic  times, 
and  have  probably — as  Pope  Damasus  tells  us — protected  the  bodies 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  time  of  persecution. 

*  Though  future  excavations  may  bring  to  light  much  that  is  interesting  in 
this  cemetery,  the  small  portion  now  accessible  is,  as  a  specimen  of  the  cata- 
combs, utterly  without  value.  Its  only  interest  consists  in  its  religious 
associations :  here  S.  Bridget  was  wont  to  kneel,  rapt  in  contemplation  ;  here 
S.  Charles  Borromeo  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer;  and  here  the  heart  of 
8.  Philip  Neri  was  so  inflamed  "  with  divine  love  as  to  cause  his  very  bodily 
frame  to  be  changed.*'  '—Northeote*8  *Iloman  CcUaeombg.* 

*  Philip,  on  thee  the  glowing  ray 

Of  heaven  came  down  upon  thy  prayer. 
To  melt  thy  heart,  and  burn  away 
All  that  of  earthly  dross  was  there, 

And  so,  on  Philip  when  we  gaze, 

We  see  the  image  of  his  Lord ; 
The  saint  dissolves  amid  the  blaze 

Which  circles  round  the  Living  Word. 

The  meek,  the  wise,  none  else  is  here, 

Dispensing  light  to  men  below ; 
His  awful  accents  fill  the  ear, 

Now  keen  as  fire,  now  soft  as  snow.* 

^  H.  Newmauy  I860.' 
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Owing  to  the  desire  in  the  early  Christian  Church  of  saving  the 
graves  of  their  first  confessors  and  martyrs  from  desecration,  ahnost 
all  the  catacombs  were  g^radoally  blocked  up,  and  by  lapse  of  time 
their  very  entrances  were  forgotten.  In  the  fourteenth  century  very 
few  were  still  open.  In  the  fifteenth  centuir  none  remained  except 
this  of  S.  Sebastian,  which  continued  to  be  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
and  was  called  in  all  ancient  documents,  *coemeterium  ad  cata- 
cumbas.' 

At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  an  interesting  half-subterranean 
buildii^,  attributed  to  Pope  Liberius  (352-355),  and  afterwards 
adorned  by  Pope  Damasus,  who  briefly  tells  its  history  in  one  of 
his  inscriptions,  which  may  still  be  seen  here : — 

*  Hie  habitftsae  prins  sanctoe  cognoscere  debes, 
Nomina  quiaqne  Petri  pariterPaulique  requlris. 
DiBcipnloe  Oriens  mislt,  quod  sponte  fatemur ; 
Sangrninis  ob  meritnm  Ghristamque  per  astra  seqnuti, 
AetherioB  petiere  sinus  et  re^na  plomm. 
Boma  suos  potins  meruit  defendere  cives. 
Haec  Damasns  yeetras  referat  nova  sidera  laudes.' 

*  Here  you  should  know  that  saints  dwelt ;  their  names,  if  you  ask  them, 
were  Peter  and  Paul.  The  East  sent  disciples,  which  we  freely  acknowledgre. 
For  the  merit  of  their  blood  they  followed  Christ  to  the  stars,  and  sought  the 
heavenly  home  and  the  kingdom  of  the  blest.  Bome,  however,  deserved  to 
defend  her  own  citizens.  May  Damasns  record  these  things  for  your  praise, 
O  new  stars ! ' 

*  The  two  Apostles,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  were  originally  buried,  the  one  at 
the  Vatican,  the  other  on  the  Ostian  Way,  at  the  spot  where  their  respective 
basilicas  now  stand  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Oriental  Christians  had  heard  of  their 
death,  they  sent  some  of  their  brethren  to  remove  their  bodies,  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  East,  where  they  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  claim 
them  as  their  jEellow^citisens  and  countrymen.  These  so  far  prospered  in 
their  mission  as  to  gain  a  momentary  possession  of  the  sacred  relics,  which 
they  carried  off  along  the  Appian  Way,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  Church 
of  8.  Sebastian  was  afterwards  built.  Here  they  rested  for  a  while,  to  make 
all  thino^s  ready  for  their  Journey,  or,  according  to  another  account,  were 
detained  by  a  thunder-storm  of  extraordinary  ylolence,  which  delay,  however 
occasioned,  was  snlBoient  to  enable  the  Christians  of  Bome  to  overtake  them 
and  recover  their  lost  treasure.  These  Boman  Christians  then  buried  the 
bodies,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  deep  pit,  which  thev  dug  on  the  very 
spot  irhere  they  were.  Soon,  indeed,  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
places  of  sepulture,  as  we  know  from  contemporary  authorities ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  be  correct  which 
states  them  to  have  only  remained  In  this  temporary  abode  for  a  year  and 
seven  months.  The  body  of  S.  Peter,  however,  was  destined  to  revisit  it  a 
second  time,  and  for  a  longer  period  ;  for  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  Heliogabalos  made  his  circuit  at  the  Vatican,  Caliztns,  who  was 
then  Pope,  removed  the  relics  of  the  Apostle  to  their  former  temporary 
resting-place,  the  pit  on  the  Appian  Way.  But  in  A.D.  267,  S.  Stephen,  the 
Pope,  having  been  discovered  in  this  very  cemetery  and  having  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom there,  the  body  of  8.  Peter  was  once  more  removed,  and  restored 
to  its  original  tomb  in  the  YtitlGa,n*—NortheoU'8  *Bomtm  Catacombi* 

■  In  the  passages  of  this  catacomb  are  misguiding  inscriptions, 
placed  here  in  1409  by  William,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  calling  upon 
the  faithful  to  venerate  here  the  tombs  of  S.  Cecilia  and  of  many  of 
the  martyred  popes  who  are  buried  elsewhere.  The  martyr  S. 
Cyrinns  is  known  to  have  been  buried  here  from  very  early  itine- 
raries, but  his  grave  has  not  been  discovered.    A  fragment  of  a 
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marble  bnst  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  fourth  century,  was  found 
here  in  1891,  with  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  falling  over  the 
shoulders. 

'When  I  was  a  boy,  being  educated  at  Borne,  I  used  every  Sunday,  in 
company  with  other  boys  of  my  own  age  and  tastes,  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  to  go  into  the  crypts  excavated  there  in  the  bowels 
01  the  earth.  The  walls  on  either  side  as  you  enter  are  full  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  the  whole  place  is  so  dark  that  one  seems  almost  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  those  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Let  them  go  down  alive  into 
Hades.*'  Here  and  there  a  little  light,  admitted  from  above,  suffices  to  give 
a  momentary  relief  to  the  horror  of  the  darkness ;  but  ae  yon  go  forwards, 
and  And  yourself  again  immersed  in  the  utter  blackness  of  night,  the  words 
of  the  poet  come  spontaneouidy  to  your  mind,  "  The  very  silence  fills  the  soul 
with  dread.*'  '—5.  JermM  (A.l>.  854),  In  Ezek.,  ch.  Iz. 

*  A  gaunt  Franciscan  friar,  with  a  wild  bright  eye,  was  our  only  guide 
down  into  this  profound  and  dreadful  place.  The  narrow  ways  and  openinofs 
hither  and  thither,  coupled  with  the  dead  and  heavy  air,  soon  blotted  out,  in 
all  of  us,  any  recollection  of  the  track  by  which  we  had  come ;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  **  Gk)Od  Heaven,  if  in  a  sudden  fit  of  madness  he  should 
dash  the  torches  out,  or  if  he  should  be  seized  with  a  fit,  what  would  become 
of  us  1  **  On  we  wandered,  among  martyrs'  graves ;  passing  great  subterranean 
vaulted  roads,  diverging  in  all  directions,  and  choked  up  with  heaps  of 
stones,  that  thieves  and  murderers  may  not  take  refuge  there,  and  form  a 
population  under  Bome,  even  worse  than  that  which  lives  between  it  and  the 
sun.  Oraves,  graves,  graves ;  graves  of  men,  of  women,  of  little  children, 
who  ran  crying  to  the  persecutors, "  We  are  Christians  1  we  are  Christians !  ** 
that  they  might  be  murdered  with  their  parents ;  graves  with  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  roughly  cut  into  their  stone  boundaries,  and  little  niches  made  to 
hold  a  vessel  of  the  martyr's  blood ;  graves  of  some  who  lived  down  here  for 
years  together,  ministering  to  the  rest,  and  preaching  truth  and  hope  and 
comfort  from  the  rude  altars,  that  bear  witness  to  their  fortitude  at  this 
hour ;  more  roomy  graves,  but  far  more  terrible,  where  hundreds,  being 
surprised,  were  hemmed  in  and  walled  up— buried  before  death,  and  killed 
by  slow  starvation. 

*"The  triumphs  of  the  Faith  are  not  above  ground  in  our  splendid 
churches,**  said  the  friar,  looking  round  upon  us,  as  we  stopped  to  rest  in  one 
of  the  low  passages,  with  bones  and  dust  surrounding  us  on  every  side.  **  They 
are  here  1  among  the  martyrs*  graves  I  '*  He  was  agentle,  earnest  man,  and 
said  it  from  his  heart ;  but  when  I  thought  how  Christian  men  have  dealt 
with  one  another ;  how,  perverting  our  most  merciful  religion,  they  have 
hunted  down  and  torturea,  burnt  and  beheaded,  strangled,  slaughtered,  and 
oppressed  each  other :  I  pictured  to  myself  an  agony  surpassing  any  that  this 
dust  had  suffered  with  the  breath  of  life  yet  lingering  in  it,  and  how  these 
great  and  constant  hearts  would  have  been  shaken— how  they  would  have 

2 nailed  and  drooped— if  a  foreknowledge  of  the  deeds  that  professing 
Ihristians  would  commit,  in  the  great  name  for  which  they  died,  could  have 
rent  them  with  its  own  unutterable  anguish,  on  the  cruel  wheel,  and  bitter 
cross,  and  in  the  fearful  fire.*— Didbeiw. 

*No  doubt  they  also  had  their  perplexities,  and  wondered  why  the  wieked 
triumph,  and  sighed  to  God,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  '* '— *  Schdnberg- 
Cotta  Family.' 

In  the  Vigna  Randanini  (L.),  almost  opposite  S.  Sebastiano,  is  the 
curious  Jewish  Catacomb  (found  1860),  which  can  only  be  visiiied  bj 
especial  permission  from  the  proprietor,  at  whose  expense  it  has 
been  excavated.  A  characteristic  of  this  catacomb  is  the  breadth 
of  its  passages.  At  one  point  is  a  welL  One  chapel  is  adorned  with 
well-executed  paintings  of  peacocks  and  other  birds.  The  in- 
scriptions found  show  that  this  cemetery  was  exclusively  Jewish. 
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They  refer  to  officers  of  the  synagogae,  rulers  {Apxoprci)  and  scribes 
(ypafifMTets)t  &c.  The  inscriptions  are  in  great  part  in  Greek  letters, 
expressing  Latin  words ;  the  monumental  slabs  are  frequently 
adorned  with  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  palms.  An  in- 
teresting Museum  in  the  vineyard  is  filled  with  relics  found  in  the 
Catacombs,  the  most  important  being  a  grand  marble  sarcophagus, 
which  was  broken  in  200  pieces  when  discovered.^ 

In  the  valley  on  the  left  are  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Ciroiis 
and  Stadium  of  Maxentius,  overlooked  by  those  of  a  Villa  of  that 
emperor.  The  circus  was  1482  feet  long,  244  feet  broad,  and  was 
capable  of  containing  150,000  spectators,  yet  it  is  only  a  miniature 
of  the  Circus  Mazimus,  though  very  interesting  as  retaining  in  toler- 
able preservation  the  different  features  which  composed  a  circus. 
In  the  centre  of  its  Spina  stood  the  obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  which  was  made  for  Domitian  and  probably  once  placed  in 
his  Iseum  near  the  Pantheon.  Bernini  erected  it  in  the  Piazza  for 
Innocent  X.  The  circular  ruin  near  its  site  was  a  Temple,  dedicated 
by  Maxentius  to  his  son  Romulus,  like  the  Hereon  Romuli  in  the 
Forum. 

These  ruins  (which  ought  to  be  a  national  monument)  are  very 
picturesque,  backed  by  the  peaks  of  the  Sabine  range. 

The  opposite  ridge  and  point  of  the  Appia  is  crowned  by  the 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus, 
and  wife  of  Crassus  (68  B.c.)»  It  is  a  round  tower,  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  faced  with  travertine.  The  bulls'  heads  (bucranii)  on  the 
frieze  gave  it  the  popular  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  The  marble 
coating  of  the  basement  was  carried  off  by  Urban  VIII.  to  make  the 
fountam  of  Trevi,  and  the  tomb  itself  was  condemned  to  be  used  as 
building  material  in  the  reign  of  Siztus  V.,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Roman  people.  The  battlements  ('  Coda 
di  Rondine')  were  added  when  the  tomb  was  turned  into  a  fortress 
by  the  Caetani  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  About  two  miles  or  more  from  the  city  gates,  and  right  upon  the  roadside, 
is  an  immenae  round  pile,  sepulchral  in  its  original  purpose.  It  in  built  of 
great  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  on  a  vast,  square  foundation  of  rough,  agglo- 
merated material,  such  as  composes  the  mass  of  all  the  otlier  minons  tombs. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation 
than  they.  On  its  broad  summit  rise  the  battlements  of  a  mediaeval  fortress, 
out  of  the  midst  of  which  (so  long  since  had  time  begun  to  crumble  the 
supplemental  structure,  and  cover  it  with  soil,  by  means  of  wayside  dust) 
grow  trees,  bushes,  and  thick  festoons  of  ivy.  This  tomb  of  a  woman  has 
Become  the  dungeon-keep  of  a  castle  ;  and  all  the  care  that  Cecilia  Metella*s 
husband  could  bestow,  to  secure  endless  peace  for  her  beloved  relics,  only 
sufficed  to  make  that  handful  of  precious  ashes  the  nucleus  of  battles  long 
ages  after  her  death.*— HimoCAortM. 

*  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

1  The  Jews  seem  to  have  used  biblical  names  slightly  Latinised  (Esther), 
Semoel,  Sarah,  Lea,  Loo,  as  well  as  purely  Latin  ones. 
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And  with  two  thousand  years  of  iyy  grown, 
The  g'arland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o*erthrown  ;-— 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ?— A  woman's  grave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomh'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's— or  more— a  Boman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived—how  loved— how  died  she  ?    Was  she  not 
So  honoured— and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  ?^ 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth  :  it  may  be,  bow*d 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Mi^ht  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death ;  yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead. 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age— «urviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  grey 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall. 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Borne— but  whither  would  Gonlecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Ketelia  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  behold  his  love  or  pride !  * 

"-^JhUde  Harold. 

Opplosite  the  tomb  are  the.  ruins  of  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the 
Caetani-  Castle.  Even  thirteenth  century  Gothic  looks  flimsy  beside 
the  Roman  work. 

The  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Meiella  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
pre-historic  lava  stream  which,  issuing  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
flowed  as  far  as  this  toward  the  site  long  afterwards  occupied  by 
Home.  From  its  quarries  Rome  has  been  paved.  It  is  at  this  tomb 
that  the  charms  of  the  Via  Appia  really  begin.  A  short  distance 
farther,  we  emerge  from  the  walls  which  have  hitherto  shut  in  the 
road  on  either  side,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  views  over  the  green 
undulating  Latin  plain,  strewn  with  its  ruined  tombs,  castles,  and 
villages,  and  long  lines  of  aqueducts,  to  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
mountains. 

*  Appia  lougarum  teritur  regina  viarum.* 

—Statitu,  Sylv.  ii.  2, 12. 

Under  the  empire  the  Appian  Way  was  the  fashionable  drive  of 
the  Roman  nobility,*  but  now  few,  except  foreigners,  enjoy  its 
beauties. 


1  Horace,  Epod.  iv.  14  ;  Epi*t.  I.  6,  26. 
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'The  Via  Appis  is  a  magnlflcent  promenade,  amoxke  niinoiis  tombBi  the 
massive  remains  of  which  extend  for  many  miles  over  the  Bomdn  Campagna. 
The  powerful  families  of  ancient  Bome  loved  to  bnild  monuments  to  their 
dead  by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  probably  to  exhibit  at  once  their 
aflpetion  for  their  relations  and  their  own  power  and  affluence.  Most  of  these 
monuments  are  now  nothinsr  but  heaps  of  ruins,  upon  which  are  placed  the 
statues  and  sculptures  which  have  beien  found  in  the  earth  or  among^st  the 
rubbish.  Those  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the  Via  Appla  bear 
witness  to  the  grief  of  the  living  for  the  dead,  but  never  to  the  hope  of 
reunion.  On  a  great  number  of  sarcophagi  or  the  friezes  of  tombs  may  be 
seen  the  dead  sitting  or  lying  as  if  they  were  alive ;  some  seem  to  be  praying. 
Many  heads  have  great  individuality  of  character.  Sometimes  a  white 
marble  figure,  beftutifnlly  draped,  projects  from  these  heaps  of  ruins,  but 
without  head  or  hands ;  sometimes  a  hand  is  stretched  out,  or  a  portion  of  a 
l^:ure  rises  from  the  tomb.  It  is  a  street  through  monuments  of  the  dead, 
across  an  immense  churchyard ;  for  the  desolate  Soman  Campagna  may  be 
regarded  as  such.  To  the  left  it  is  scattered  with  the  ruins  of  colossal 
aqueducts,  which,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  conveyed  lakes  and 
rivers  to  Bome,  and  which  still,  ruinous  and  destroyed,  delight  the  eye  by 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  arcades.  To  the  right  is  an  immense 
prairie,  without  any  other  limit  than  that  of  the  ocean,  which,  however,  is 
not  seen  from  it.  The  country  is  desolate,  and  only  here  and  there  are  there 
any  huts  or  trees  to  be  aeen.*^Frederika  Bremer. 

*  For  the  space  of  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano.  this 
ancient  and  famous  road  is  as  desolate  and  disagreeable  as  most  of  the 
other  Boman  avenues.  It  extends  over  small,  uncomfortable  paving-stones, 
between  brick  and  plastered  walls,  which  are  very  solidly  constructed,  and 
so  high  as  almost  to  exclude  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  houses 
are  of  the  most  uninviting  asi>ect,  neither  picturesque,  nor  homelike  and 
social :  they  have  seldom  or  never  a  door  opening  on  the  wayside,  but  are 
accessible  only  from  the  rear,  and  frown  inhosprtably  upon  the  traveller 
through  iron-grated  windows.  Here  and  there  appears  a  dreary  inn  or  a 
wineshop,  designated  by  the  withered  bush  beside  the  entrance,  within  which 
yon  discover  a  stone-built  and  sepulchral  interior,  where  guests  refiresh 
themselves  with  sour  bread  and  goat*s-milk  cheese,  washed  down  with  wine 
of  dolorous  acerbity. 

*  At  frequent  Intervals  along  the  roadside,  up  rises  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
tomb.  As  they  stand  now,  these  structures  are  immensely  high  and  broken 
mounds  of  conglomerated  brick,  stone,  pebbles,  and  earth,  all  molten  by 
time  into  a  mass  as  solid  and  indestructible  as  if  each  tomb  were  composed  of 
a  single  boulder  of  granite.  When  first  erected,  they  were  cased  externally, 
no  doubt,  with  slabs  of  polished  marble,  artfully  wrought  bas-reliefii,  and 
all  such  suitable  adornments,  and  were  rendered  majestically  beautiful  by 
grand  architectural  designs.  This  antique  splendour  has  long  since  been 
stolen  from  the  dead  to  decorate  the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  living. 
Nothing  remains  to  the  dishonoured  sepulchres  except  their  massiveness. 

*  Even  the  pyramids  form  hardly  a  stranger  spectacle,  or  a  more  alien  from 
human  sympathies,  than  the  tombs  of  the  Appian  Way,  with  their  gigantio 
height,  breadth,  and  solidity,  defying  time  and  the  elements,  and  lar  too 
mighty  to  be  demolished  by  an  ordinu*y  earthquake.  Here  you  may  see  a 
modern  dwelling,  and  a  garden  with  its  vines  and  olive-trees,  perched  on  the 
lofty  dilapidation  of  a  tomb,  which  forms  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet  in  depth  on 
each  of  the  four  sides.  There  is  a  house  on  that  funeral  mound,  where 
generations  of  children  have  been  bom,  and  successive  lives  have  been  spent, 
undisturbed  by  the  ghost  of  the  stem  Boman  whose  ashes  were  so  pre- 
posterously  burdened.  Other  sepulchres  wear  a  crown  of  grass,  shrubbery, 
and  forest-trees,  which  throw  out  a  broad  sweep  of  branches,  having  had 
time,  twice  over,  to  be  a  thousand  years  of  age.  On  one  of  them  stands  a 
tower,  which,  though  immemorially  more  modem  than-  the  tomb,  was  itself 
built  by  immemorial  hands,  and  is  now  rifted  quite  from  top  to  bottom  by  a 
vast  fissure  of  decay ;  the  tomb  hillock,  its  foundation,  being  still  as  firm  as 
ever,  and  likely  to  endure  until  the  last  trump  shall  rend  it  wide  asunder, 
and  summon  forth  Its  unknown  AwdJ-^HMothome, 
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*  Yesterday  I  visited  the  (Oirctis  of  Mftxe&titis)  Hippodrome  of  Carftcalla,  the 
mined  tombs  along  the  Via  Appia,  and  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  Is 
the  first  to  g^ye  one  a  true  idea  of  what  solid  masonry  really  lB.*—Oi>ethe 
(Nov.  11, 1786). 

*  The  brothers  Itngarl  are  carrying  on  excavations  at  their  farm  oi  the  Tor 
Car  bone,  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way,  with  a  view  of  laying 
open  permanently  a  district  of  the  ancient  Campagna.  The  work  already 
accomplished  is  enough  to  convey  to  the  visitor  the  true  idea  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  suburban  districts  were  brought  under  the  empire.  The 
ground  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  roads,  as  frequent  as  they  would  be  in  the 
city  itself ;  and  these  roads  are  so  neatly  levelled  and  paved,  and  their  side- 
walks so  cleverly  arranged,  that  one  would  scarcely  believe  them  to  be 
country  roads.  Some  cross-lanes  were  on  private  property,  and  were  closed 
accordingly  with  gates  at  each  end.  You  still  see  the  very  walls,  or  materiaet 
as  they  were  styl^  in  ancient  times,  enclosing  the  fields ;  and  in  these  fields 
remains  of  rustic  dwellings,  of  a  modest  appearance,  but  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  show  what  care  Boman  landlords  took  of 
the  hygiene  and  welfare  of  their  peasants.  The  ground-floor  rooms  are  pro- 
vided with  double  pavements,  for  the  circulation  of  the  hot  air,  or  vapour,  in 
the  interstices— a  precaution  most  commendable  in  low,  damp  lands.  Great 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  drainage  of  the  house,  which  was  always  carried 
to  a  great  distance,  and  forced  throu^^h  its.  channel  by  a  permanent  jet  of 
water ;  which,  when  not  actually  needed  for  drinking,  bathing,  or  irrigating 
purposes,  was  stored  in  huge  reservoirs  and  cisterns,  ready  for  any  extra- 
ordinary emergency.  At  the  crossing  of  the  roads,  or  quctdrwiat  there  were 
fountains  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  their  horses ;  in  fact,  the 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  those  happy  generations  went  so  far  as  to  provide 
the  weary  pilgrim  with  seats,  shaded  by  trees,  where  he  could  rest  during  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  ^AjJ—Laneianiy  ^Aneient  Rome.* 

Near  the  f  onrth  milestone  is  the  tomb  of  Marcns  Servilias  Quarttts 
(with  an  inscription)  restored  by  Canova  in  1808.  A  bas-relief  of 
the  death  of  Atys,  killed  by  Adrastus,  a  short  distance  beyond  this, 
has  been  suggested  as  part  of  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who  put  himself 
to  death  *  near  the  fourth  mile  stone '  by  order  of  Nero.  The  Poet's 
Villa  then  was  near  this. 

*  The  conspiracy  of  Piso,  a.d.  66,  gave  Nero  the  long  sought  for  pretext  to 
get  rid  of  an  ill-tolerated  adviser;  and  although  there  was  little  or  no 
evidence  of  his  being  a  party  to  the  plot,  his  death  -was  decided  upon. 
Seneca,  suffering  from  asthma,  had  stopped  for  rest,  on  his  return  m>m 
Campania,  at  his  villa  on  the  Appian  Way,  when  Granins  Silv^nus,  tribune 
of  one  of  the  prastorian  cohorts,  surrounded  the  estate  with  his  men,  and 
showed  the  doomed  man  the  death-warrant.  Without  betraying  any  emotion, 
"  Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  by  reminding  them  of  the  lessons  of 
philosophy.  Embracing  his  wife,  Pompeia  Paolina,  he  prayed  her  to  mode- 
rate her  grief,  and  to  console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honourable  life.  But  as  Paulina  protested 
that  she  would  die  with  him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  veins  in  the  arms  of 
both  were  opened.  Seneca's  body  was  attenuated  by  i^e  and  meagre  diet, 
perhaps  also  from  his  attacks  of  asthma ;  the  blood  would  not  flow  easily, 
and  he  opened  the  veins  in  his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive ;  and  to  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing  one  another  suffer,  he  bade  her  retire 
to  her  chamber.  His  torments  being  still  prolonged,  be  took  hemlock  from 
his  friend  and  physician,  Statins  Annaeus,  but  it  had  no  effect.  At  last  he 
entered  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves 
nearest  to  him,  he  said  that  he  made  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Liberator.  He 
was  then  taken  into  a  vapour  bath,  where  he  was  speedily  snflooated.*' '— 
£fmith:9  *  Clattieal  Didwnary: 

An  inscribed  tomb  beyond  this  is  that  of  Sextos  Pompeius  Justus. 
Near  this,  in  the  campagna  on  the  left,  are  some  small  remains, 
-apposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
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Beyond  this  a  number  of  tombs  can  be  identified,  bnt  none  are 
of  importance.  Snch  are  the  tombs  of  Plinins  Eutychius,  erected 
by  Plinius  Zosimns,  a  freedman  of  Pliny  the  younger;  of  Caius 
Licinius ;  the  doric  tomb  of  the  tax-gatherer,  Claudius  Philippianus, 
inscribed  *  Tito .  Claudio ,  Secundo  .  Philippiano  .  Coactori .  Flavio . 
Irene  .  Vxor  .  Indulgentissimo ; '  of  Babinius,  with  three  busts  in 
relief  ;  of  Hermodorus  ;  of  Elsia  Prima,  priestess  of  Tsis  ;  of  Marcus 
C.  Oerdonus,  with  the  bas-relief  of  an  elephant  bearing  a  burning 
altar.  The  marble  casing  has  been  plundered  from  all  the  tombs, 
and  little  remains  but  brickwork.  '  Almost  all  the  houses  in  the 
city,'  wrote  Raffaelle  to  Leo  X.,  *  have  been  built  with  lime  made 
out  of  the  precious  marbles  that  were  the  glory  of  Rome.* 

*  "  Brickwork  I  found  tbee,  and  marble  I  left  tbee,**  tbeir  emperor  yannted  ; 
**  Marble  I  tbongbt  tbee,  and  brickwork  I  find  tbee  I  **  tbe  tourist  may 
antwer.' 

—Chough. 

Most  of  the  tombs,  both  here  and  on  the  other  roads  round  Rome, 
had  an  inscription — titulus  sepulcralis — stating  the  amount  of 
frontage  and  depth  behind  belonging  to  the  family  who  owned  the 
monument.     (This  applied  to  the  Sepulcretum  on  the  Esquiline.) 

Beyond  the  fifth  milestone,  two  circular  mounds  with  basements 
of  peperino  were  considered  by  Canina  (1844)  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

On  the  opposite  side  farther  on  is  the  exceedingly  picturesque 
mediaeval  fortress  known  as  Torre  Mena  Strada,  into  which  are 
incorporated  the  remains  of  the  Church  of  8.  Maria  Nuova,  or  della 
Gloria.  Here  was  concluded  the  truce  between  King  Ladislaus  and 
Innocent  VII.,  June  28, 1406.  Behind  this  extends  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  ruins  which  form  a  splendid  foreground  to  the  distant 
mountain  view,  and  whose  size  has  led  to  their  receiving  the  popular 
epithet  of  Roma  Vecchia,  a  term  applied  to  four  or  five  localities. 
Here  was  the  favourite  villa  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  where  he 
was  residing  when  the  people,  excited  by  a  sudden  impulse  during 
the  games  of  the  Circus,  rose  and  poured  out  of  Rome  against  him — 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  Versailles — ^and  refused  to  depart,  till, 
terrified  into  action  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mistress,  Marcia,  he 
tossed  the  head  of  the  unpopular  Cleander  to  them  out  of  the 
window,  and  had  the  brains  of  that  minister's  child  dashed  out 
against  the  stones.  The  residence  of  the  emperors  at  some  par- 
ticular villa  always  drew  a  number  of  patrician  families  to  build 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  rents  rose.  'Ubi  Caesar,  ibi  Roma,' 
was  a  maxim  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  This  villa  is  proved,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  pipes  bearing  their  names,  to  have  been 
originally  the  winter  villa  ^  of  the  brothers  Condianus  and  Maximus, 
of  the  ffreat  family  of  the  Quintilii,  which  was  confiscated  by 
Commodus,  and  which  occupied  nearly  half  a  square  mile. 

1  Their  magnificent  summer  villa  was  seven  miles  off,  on  the  slopes  of 
Tniculum,  almost  on  the  sits  of  tbe  Villa  Mondragone. 
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The  Torlonia  farm  of  Roma  Vecchia  is,  in  its  limits,  identical 
with  the  property  which  Gommodus  held  here. 

It  was  near  S.  Maria  Nuova  that  a  sensation  was  created  in  April 
1845  by  the  discovery  of  the  perfect  body  of  a  beautiful  young 
womani  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  that  of  Julia  Prisca, 
who  '  did  no  wrong  except  to  die.' 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia  appears  a  huge  monument  on  a 
narrow  base,  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Metelli.  Beyond  this,  after 
the  fifth  milestone,  are  the  tombs  of  Sergius  Demetrius,  a  wine 
merchant ;  of  Lucius  Arrius ;  of  Septimi  Gallia ;  and  of  one  of  the 
Gaecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  acceding  to  Eutropius,  was  buried 
Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter  Pomponia 
was  the  first  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  whose  grand-daughter  Vipsania 
was  the  first  wife  of  Tiberius. 

*  Par  places,  rancien  pay^  reparait,  de  grandee  pierres  plates,  des  morceanx 
de  lave,  d^j^tes  par  le  temps,  mdes  anx  yoitores  le  mieax  snspendnes.  A 
droit  et  k  g-anche  fllent  deux  bandes  d'herbe,  od  s'aligneiit  les  mines  des 
tombeanx,  d'mie  herbe  abandonn^e  de  cimeti^re,  br(ilto  par  les  soleils  d*6t6, 
semde  de  ^ros  chardons  yiolAtres  et  de  hauts  fenooils  lannes.  tin  petit  miir  h 
hauteur  a'appui,  bftti  en  pierres  s^ches,  cldt  de  chaqne  e6t6  ces  marges 
ronaa&tres,  plelnes  d*nn  cr^pitement  de  santerelles ;  et,  an  deUt,  k  perte  de 
yue,«la  Oampagne  romaine  s*^tend,  immense  et  nne.  A  peine,  prte  des  bords, 
de  loin  en  loin,  aper^oit-on  nn  pin  parasol,  an  encalyptns,  des  oliyiers,  des 
fi^iers,  blaucs  de  ponssi&re.  Bar  la  ganclie,  les  restes  de  I'Acqna  Claudia 
detachent  dans  les  prte  leurs  arcades  conlenr  de  ronille,  des  cultures  maigres 
s'^tendent  an  loin,  les  yignes  avec  de  petites  f ermes,  jnsqn'anx  monts  de  la 
Sabine  etjnsqu'aux  monts  Albains,  d'un  bleu  yinlfttre,  ot  les  tactaes  claires 
de  Fraseati,  de  Bocca  di  Fajta,  d'Albano,  grandissent  et  blancbiasent,  k 
mesure  qu'on  approche :  tandis  que,  sur  la  droite,  dn  cAt^  de  la  mer,  la  plaine 
s*^largit  et  se  prolonge,  par  vastes  ondnlations,  sans  une  maison,  sans  un  arbre, 
d'nne  grandeur  simple  extraordinaire,  une  ligne  unique,  tonte  plate,  un 
horizon  d*nn  ocdan  qu'une  ligne  droite,  d'un  bout  k  I'antre,  s^pare  du  del. 
An  gros  d'^t^,  tout  briUe,  la  prairie  illimitto  flambe,  d'un  ton  fauye  de 
brasier.  Des  Septembre,  cet  ocean  commence  k  yerdir,  se  perde  dans  du  rose 
et  dans  du  manye,  jnsqu'au  bleu  6clatant,  dclabouss^  d*or,  des  beaux  couchers 
de  solell.'— Zo2a. 

Close  beyond  the  sixth  milestone  is  the  mass  of  masonry,  many 
times  re-constructed,  caJled  '  Casale  Rotondo,'  or  *  Cotta's  Tomb,' 
from  that  name  being  found  there  inscribed  on  a  stone.  But  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Messala  CorVinus,  the  poet,  and  friend  of 
Horace,  believed  to  have  been  raised  to  him  by  his  son  Valerius 
Maximus  Cotta,  mentioned  in  Ovid. 

<  Te  tamen  in  tnrba  non  ausim,  Cotta,  ^lere, 
Pieridum  lumen,  praesidiumque  fori.* 

—EpisL  e»  Ponto,  iv.  16,  41. 

The  basement  of  this  tomb  was  even  larger  than  that  of  Cecilia 
Metella.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Orsini  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Beyond  this  are  tombs  identified  as  those  of  P.  Quintius,  tribune 
of  the  sixteenth  legion  ;  Marcus  Julius,  steward  of  Claudius ; 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus  (with  appropriate  bas-reliefs  of  two 
mice  nibbling  a  cake) ;  and  of  Cedritius  Flaccianus. 

Passing  on  the  left  the  Tor  di  Selce,  erected  upon  a  huge  un- 
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known  tomb,  are  the  tombs  of  Titia  Encharis,  and  of  Atilias 
Evodug,  jeweller  {margarikiritu)  on  the  Via  Sacra,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  Hospes  resiste — aspice  abi  continentnr  ossa  hominis  boni 
misericordis  amantis  pauperis.'  Near  the  eighth  milestone  are 
rains  attributed  to  the  shrines  of  Hercules  (erected  by  Domitian), 
which  is  mentioned  in  Martial's  Epigrams,  beyond  which  were  the 
villas  of  Bassus  and  of  Persins  the  Satirist.  The  last  tomb  identi- 
fied is  that  of  Quintus  Yerranius.  Near  the  ninth  milestone  is  a 
tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of  Gallienus  (Imp.  268),  who  lived  in  a 
villa  close  by,  amid  the  ruins  of  which  the  *  Discobolus '  was  dis- 
covered. Many  of  the  tombs  are  overgrown  with  tufts  of  the 
roeceUa,  which  vields  a  famous  purple  dye,  and  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  princely  family  of  the  Ruccellai. 

From  the  stream  called  Ponticello,  near  the  tenth  milesione,  the 
road  gradually  ascends  to  Albano,  passing  several  important  but 
unnamed  tombs.  At  the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie  it  joins  the  Via 
Appia  Nova.  Olose  to  the  gate  of  Albano,  it  passes  on  the  left  the 
tall  tomb  attributed  to  Pompey  the  Great,  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,  but  in  spite  of  the  epigram  of  Varro  Atacinus, 
which  says : — 

'  Marmoreo  Liciniu  tnmalo  Jacet :  at  Cato  parvo ; 
Pompeina  nnllo ;  quis  pntet  esse  Deos  ? ' 

Among  the  many  processions  which  have  passed  along  this  road, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  have  been  that  bearing  back  to  Rome 
the  dead  body  of  Sulla,  who  died  at  Puteoli,  '  in  a  gilt  litter,  with 
royal  ornaments,  trumpets  before  him,  and  horsemen  behind  ;  ^  and 
the  funeral  of  Augustus,  who,  dying  at  Nola  (A.D.  14),  was  brought 
to  Bovillae,  and  remained  there  a  month  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Julian  family,  after  which  the  knights  brought  the  body  in  solemn 
procession  to  his  palace  on  the  Palatine. 

But  throughout  a  walk  along  the  Appian  Way,  the  one  great 
Christian  interest  of  this  world-famous  road  will,  to  the  Christian 
visitor,  overpower  all  others.  It  was  by  this  road,  over  these 
paving-stones,  that  S.  Paul  came  to  Rome  in  A.D.  56. 

*  And  so  we  went  toward  Borne. 

*  And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  ns,  they  came  to  meet  as  as 
l^r  as  Appji  Fomm,  and  the  Three  Tayerns;  whom  when  Fanl  saw,  he 
thanked  God,  and  took  eourac^e. 

*  And  when  we  came  to  Borne,  the  centorion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard :  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  him^—Aets  xxviii.  14-16. 

*  It  is  not  without  its  manifold  uses  to  remember  that  amidst  the  dim  and 
wavering  tradittons  of  later  times,  one  flsrnre  at  least  stands  out  clear  and 
distinct  and  undoubted,  and  this  figure  is"  the  Apostle  Paul.  He,  whatever 
we  may  think  concerning  any  other  apostle  or  apostolic  man  in  connection 
with  Some,  he,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
as  her  great  teacher.  No  criticism  or  scepticism  of  modem  times  has  ever 
questioned  the  perfect  authenticity  of  that  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which 
gives  the  account  of  his  Journey,  stage  by  stage,  till  he  set  foot  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.    However  much  we  may  be  compelled  to  distrust  any 

■  Ampere,  Hist.  A>m.|iv.  402. 
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particular  traditions  concerning^  special  localitieB  of  his  life  and  deatb,  we 
cannot  donbt  for  a  moment  that  hu  eye  rested  on  the  same  g^eneral  view  o| 
sky  and  plain  and  mountain ;  that  hu  f6et  trod  the  payement  of  the  same 
Appian  road ;  that  his  way  lay  through  the  same  long  avenne  of  ancient 
tombs  on  which  we  now  look  and  wonder ;  that  he  entered  (and  there  we 
have  our  last  authentic  glimpse  of  his  progress),  and  then  is  lost  to  our  view 
in  the  great  Babylon  of  Borne.'— ^.  P.  Stanley' i  *  Sermons,' 

*  When  S.  Paul  was  approaching  Borne,  all  the  bases  of  the  mountain  were 
(as  indeed  they  are  partially  now)  clustered  round  with  the  villas  and  gardens 
of  wealthy  citizens.  The  Appian  Wav  climbs  and  then  descends  alohg  its 
southern  slope.  After  passing  Lanuvium  it  crossed  a  crater-like  yalley  on 
immense  substructions,  which  still  remain.  Here  is  Ariocia,  an  ea^y  stage 
from  Borne.  The  town  was  above  the  road,  and  on  the  hillside  swarms  of 
beo;gars  beset  travellers  as  they  passed.  On  the  summit  of  the  next  rise,  Paul 
of  Tarsus  would  obtain  his  fli'st  view  of  Borne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prospect  was,  in  many  respects,  very  different  from  the  view  which  is  now 
obtained  from  the  same  spot.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  features  of  the  scene 
are  unaltered.  The  long  wall  of  the  blue  Sabine  mountains,  with  Soracte  in 
the  distance,  closed  in  the  Campagna,  which  stretched  far  across  to  the  sea  and 
round  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills.  But  ancient  Bome  was  not,  like  modem 
Bome,  impressive  from  its  solitude,  standing  alone,  with  its  one  conspicuous 
cupola,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  though  beautiful  waste.  8.  Paul  would 
see  a  vast  city,  covering  the  Campagna,  and  almost  continuously  connected 
by  its  suburbs  with  the  villas  on  the  hill  where  he  stood,  and  with  the  bright 
towns  which  clustered  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  opposite.  Over  all  the 
intermediate  sjmce  were  the  houses  and  gardens,  through  which  aqueducts 
and  roads  might  be  traced  in  conver^ng  lines  towards  the  confused  mass  of 
edifices  which  formed  the  city  of  Bome.  Here  no  conspicuous  building, 
elevated  above  the  rest,  attracted  the  eye  or  the  imagination.  Ancient  Bome 
had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile,  still  less  had  it  any  of  those  spires  which 
give  life  to  all  tbe  capitals  of  Northern  Christendom.  It  was  a  wide-spread 
aggregate  of  buildings,  which,  though  separated  by  narrow  streets  and  open 
spaces,  appeared,  when  seen  from  near  Ariccia,  blended  into  one  indiacrimi- 
nate  mass ;  for  distance  concealed  the  contrasts  which  divided  the  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor  and  the  dark  haunts  of  filth  and  misery  from  the 
theatres  and  colonnades,  the  baths,  the  temples,  and  palaces  with  gilded 
roofs,  flashing  back  the  sun. 

*  The  road  descended  into  the  plain  at  Bovillae,  six  miles  from  Ariccia ; 
and  thence  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  sepulchres  of  illustrious 
families  on  either  hand.  One  of  these  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Julian  gens, 
with  which  the  centurion  who  had  chaige  of  the  prisoners  was  in  some  way 
connected,  ^s  they  proceeded  over  the  old  pavement,  among  gardens  and 
modem  houses,  and  approached  nearer  the  busy  metropolis— the  *'  confiux 
issuing  forth  or  entering  in "  in  various  costumes  and  on  various  errands- 
vehicles,  horsemen  and  foot-passengers,  soldiers  and  labourers,  Bomans  and 
foreigners— became  more  crowded  and  confusing.  The  houses  grew  closer. 
They  were  already  in  Bome.  It  was  impossible  to  define  the  commencement 
of  tbe  city.  Its  populous  portions  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  marked 
out  by  Servius.  The  ancient  wall,  with  its  once  sacred  pomoerium,  was  rather 
an  object  for  antiquarian  interest,  like  the  walls  of  fork  or  Chester,  than  any 
protection  against  the  enemies,  who  were  kept  far  aloof  by  the  legions  on 
the  frontier. 

*  Entering  within  the  city,  Julius  and  his  prisoners  moved  on,  with  the 
Aventine  on  their  left,  close  round  the  base  of  the  Coelian,  and  through  the 
hollow  ground  which  lay  between  this  hill  and  the  Palatine ;  thence  over 
the  low  ridge  called  Velia,  where  afterwards  was  built  the  Arch  of  Titus,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  then  descending  by  the  Fia 
Sacra  into  that  space  which  was  the  centre  of  imperial  power  and  imperial 
magnificence,  and  associated  also  with  the  most  glorious  recollections  of  the 
republic.  The  Foram  was  to  Bome  what  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens,  the 
heart  of  all  the  characteristic  Interest  of  the  place.  Here  was  the  Milliarium 
Aureumj  to  which  the  roads  of  all  the  provinces  converged.  All  around  were 
the  stately  buildings  which  were  raised  in  the  closing  years  of  the  republic 
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and  by  the  early  emperors.  In  front  was  the  Capitoline  Hill,  illustrious  long 
before  the  inyasion  of  the  Gauls.  Close  on  the  left,  covering  that  hill  whose 
name  is  associated  in  every  modem  European  language  ^th  the  notion  of 
imperial  splendour,  were  the  vast  ranges  of  the  paUiee— the  **  house  of  Caesar  ** 
(Phil.  iv.  22).  Here  were  the  household  troops  quartered  in  a  praetorium 
attached  to  the  palace.  And  here  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  great  Prae- 
toiium  camp  outside  the  city  wall)  Julius  gave  up  his  prisoner  to  Burrus, 
the  Praetorium  Prefect,  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  keep  in  custody  all 
accused  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  before  the  Emperor.'— Cony&«are  and 
HcfW9on. 

There  is,  however,  one  terrible  association  with  the  Appian  Way 
which  cannot  be  effaced  even  by  the  exoeedtng  loveliness  of  its 
views  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  finale  of  the  war  with  Spartacus, 
B.G.  73,  when  six  thousand  captared  slaves  were  crucified,  forming 
an  avenue  of  death  and  agony  from  Capua  to  Rome — perhaps  a 
crucifixion  at  every  two  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  QUmmAL  AND  VIMINAL 

Palazzo  Barberini— Palazzo  Albani— S.  Carlo  a  Quattro  Fontane— S.  Andrea 
a  Monte  Oavallo  —  Qrdiinal  Palace  —  Palazzo  della  Oonrolta— Palazzo 
BoBpigliosi-<k>lonna  Grardens  and  Temple  of  the.  Sun— 8.  Silyeetro  a 
Monte  Caviillo— 8.  Caterina  dl  Siena— 88.  Domenlco  e  8iBto— 8.  Agata  dei 
Goti— S.  Maria  in  Monte— 8.  Lorenzo  Panisperna— 8.  Pndenziana— 6. 
Paolo  Prime  Eremita-8.  DIonisio— 8.  Vitale. 

IT  is  difficalt  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of  what  in  ancient 
times  were  regarded  as  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  both 
of  which  were  called  coUes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  hills, 
which  were  called  monies — the  whole  regio  being  called  CoUina, 
These  hills,  like  the  Esqniline  and  Goelian,  are  in  fact  merely 
spurs  or  tongues  of  hills,  projecting  inwards  from  a  common 
base,  the  broad  table-land  which  slopes  on  the  other  side  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  Campagna.^  That  which  is  described  in 
this  chapter  as  belonging  to  these  two  hills  is  chiefly  the  district  to 
the  east  of  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  and  its  continuation,  which 
extends  in  a  straight  line  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  Quirinal,  like  the  other  hills,  except  the  Palatine  and  the 
Goelian,  belonged  to  the  Sabines  in  the  earliest  period  of  Boman 
history,  and  is  full  of  records  of  their  occupation.  They  had  a 
Capitol  here  which  is  believed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  that  on 
the  Gapitoline,  and  which  likewise  was  crowned  by  temples  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  This  Sabine  Gapitol  probably  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Palazzo  Bospigliosi. 

The  name  Qairinal  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sabine  word 
Q^^ria  (?),  signifying  a  lance,  which  gave  the  Sabines  their  name 
of  Quirites  or  lance-bearers,  and  to  their  god  the  name  Quirinus. 
After  his  death  (no  doubt  for  politic  reasons)  Romulus  received 
this  title,  and  an  important  temple  was  raised  to  him  on  the 
Quirinal  by  Numa,^  under  this  name,  thus  identifying  him  with 
Quirinus,  the  national  war-god.  This  temple  was  surrounded 
by  a  sacred  grove  mentioned  by  Ovid.'  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  to  commemorate  his  triumph  after  the 
third  Samnite  war,  293  B.C.,  when  he  adorned  it  with  a  sundial 
{solarium  horologium),  the  first  set  up  in  Rome,  which,  however, 
not  being  constructed  for  the  right  latitude,  did  not  show  the 

1  Merivale,  Romans  under  the  Empire^  ch.  xi. 
a  Dionyeins,  ii.  68.  s  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  462. 
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time  correctly.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  when  Q.  Marcins  Philippus  set  up  a  correct  dial.  In 
front  of  this  temple  grew  two  celebrated  myrtle  trees,  corresponding 
to  the  two  laurete  of  Mars  in  front  of  the  Regia  in  the  Forum,  one 
called  Patriciaf  the  other  PUheia,  which  shared  the  fortunes  of  their 
respective  orders,  as  the  orange  tree  at  Sabina  now  does  that  of  the 
Dominicans  (?).  Thus,  up  to  the  fifth  century,  Patricia  flourished 
gloriously,  while  Plebeia  pined ;  but  from  the  time  when  the 
Plebeians  completely  gained  the  upper  hand,  Patricia  withered 
away.^  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  Dio  Cassius 
states  that  the  number  of  pillars  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
accorded  with  that  of  the  years  of  his  life  at  the  time. 
Adjoining  the  temple  was  a  portico : — 

*  Vicini  pete  porticom  Quirini: 
Turbsm  Qon  hsbet  otio«iorem 
PompeiuB  Tel  Ag^enoris  pnella.' 

—MarticUf  Ep,  xl.  i.  9. 


-OiBciam  eras 


Prlmo  sole  mlhi  peragendam  in  Talle  Quirini.' 

-^uvenalf  Sat,  11. 132. 

Hard  by  was  a  temple  of  Fortuna  Publica  : — 

*  Qui  dlcet,  Quondam  sacrata  est  colle  Qnirini 
Hac  Fortuna  die  Publica  :  Yems  erlt.* 

—Ovid,  Fcut.  iy.  875. 

Also  an  altar  to  Mamuris,  an  ancient  Sabine  divinity,  probably 
identical  with  Mars,  and  a  Temple  of  Salus,  or  Health,  which  gave 
a  name  to  the  Servian  Porta  Salutaris,  which  must  have  stood  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Via  della  Dataria,  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Boyal  Palace. 

The  site  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus,  (perhaps)  discovered  and  de- 
molished in  1626,  was  adjoining  that  now  occupied  by  S.  Andrea  a 
Monte  Gavallo.  On  the  site  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Silvestro  was  the 
Temple  of  SMno-Sancus,  or  Deus  Fidius,  close  to  the  Porta  San- 
qualis  of  the  Servian  Wall.  Between  the  two  former  temples  was 
situated  the  house  of  Pomponius  Atticus  (the  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Cicero),  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  witticism  of 
Cicero  when  he  said  that  he  would  rather  Caesar  should  dwell 
with  Quirinus  than  with  Salus,  meaning  that  he  would  rather  he 
should  be  at  war  than  be  in  good  health.^ 

Not  very  far  off  lodged,  a.d.  91,  Martial  the  epigrammist,'  *  on 
the  third  floor,  in  a  narrow  street,'  whence  he  had  a  view  as  far  as 
the  portico  of  Agrippa,  near  the  Flaminian  Way  (Corso).  Below, 
probably  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Piazza  Barberini,  was  a 
Circus  of  Flora,  a  very  ancient  and  popular  Italian  divinity. 


1  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xv.  86. 

s  *  De  Caesare  vleino  scripeeram  ad  te,  qnia  cogaoram  ex  tuis  Uteris :  eum 
^uwaoy  Qairino  malo,  qnam  Sa\vtV—Ad.  Att.  xii.  45. 
s  Epig,  X.  58 ;  xi.  1. 
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*  Mater,  ades,  flomm,  lodis  eelebnads  Joeods : 

Distnlermm  parteB  meiwe  priore  tnas. 
Incipls  Aprill :  trfuuHa  in  tempora  Matf. 

Alter  te  fawjeiis,  qnnrn  renit  alter,  habet. 
Qnaiii  tna  aint,  eedsntqne  tiU  oooflnia  meamn, 

CoDTenit  in  l&ndea  ille  Tel  iate  tnaa. 
CircnB  in  bnnc  exit,  clamataqae  palma  tbeatris : 

Hoc  qnoqne  cnm  Circi  mnnere  carmen  eat.* 

Among  the  great  families  who  lived  on  the  Qairinal  were  the 
Comelii  (who  even  had  a  street  of  their  own,  Vieut  Comdiarum, 
probably  on  the  slopes  behind  the  present  Colonna  Palace),  and  the 
Flavii,  who  were  of  Sabine  origin.^  Domitian  was  born  here  in  the 
hoQse,  *  Ad  malam  Panicum,'  of  the  Flavii,  afterwards  consecrated 
by  him  as  a  temple,  in  the  atriam  of  which  Vespasian,  Titos,  and 
Domitian  himself  were  buried,  as  well  as  Julia,  the  plain  daughter 
of  Titos — well  known  from  her  statues  in  the  Vatican. 

As  some  fragments  remain  of  the  two  buildings  erected  on  the 
Quirinal  during  the  later  empire — ^Aurelian's  Tem^e  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Baths  of  Constantine — they  will  be  noticed  in  due  course. 

In  the  hollow  between  the  Qairinal  and  the  Pincian  Hills,  where 
the  Via  Sistina  meets  the  Via  delle  Qoattro  Fontane,  is  the  Piassa 
del  Tritone,  with  a  pretty  fountain  having  the  familiar  figure  of  a 
Triton  blowing  in  a  shell,  by  Bernini.  At  the  L.  comer  of  the 
Via  del  Tritone  is  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Flora,  whose  Festival — 
April  28  to  May  3 — was  of  an  undesirable  character.  Under  the 
Papal  Government  no  subject  was  more  frequently  painted  by 
artists  than  this :  but  the  '  subject '  is  gone  now,  the  pavement  has 
been  raised  and  straightened,  the  base  of  the  fountain  half  buried, 
and  the  groups  of  g^eat  oxen  which  used  to  surround  it  are  things 
of  the  pa^.* 

From  the  Via  dei  Giardini  is  the  entrance  of  the  Tonnel,  con- 
structed 1900-1901,  under  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the  Quirinal 
to  facilitate  communication  from  the  Piazza  6d  Spagna  and  Via  Due 
Macelli  with  the  Via  Nazionale.  In  making  the  tunnel  remains 
were  discovered  of  the  house  of  Fulvius  Plautianus,  whose  daughter, 
Plautilla,  married  the  Emperor  Caracalla  in  A.D.  202.  The  fiither 
was  put  to  death  for  plots  against  the  emperor  in  203.  The  marbles 
found  here  have  been  taken  to  the  Museo  Municipale  al  Gelio  {q-v.). 


6n  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  Piazza  del  Tritone,  is 
the  noble  Barberinl  Palace,  built  by  Urban  VIII.  from  designs  of 
Carlo  Madema,  continued  by  Borromini,  and  finished  by  his  rival, 
Bernini,  in  1640.    It  is  screened  from  the  street  by  a  magnificent 


1  Vespaaian  had  a  brother  named  Sabinus ;  his  son's  name  recalls  that  of 
Titns  Tatins. 

*  Henee  the  shabby  Via  del  Tritone  leads  to  the  Gorao.  Its  lower  and 
wider  portion  was  formerly  the  Yla  del  Angela  Oostode,  but  Borne  does  not 
now  honour  anj  guardian  angel. 
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railing  between  massive  deeorative  piers,  erected  186&*-67 ;  and  if 
this  laUing  could  be  continued,  and  the  block  of  houses  towards 
the  piazza  removed,  it  would  appear  the  most  splendid  private 
palace  in  Rome,  always  excepting  the  Famese. 

This  immense  building  is  a  memorial  of  the  magnificence  and 
ambition  of  Urban  VIII.  Fearing  that  the  family  of  Barberini 
might  become  absorbed  in  that  of  Colonna,  he  also  issued  a  Bull 
by  which  the  name,  estates,  and  privileges  of  his  house  might  pass 
to  any  living  male  descendant,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  whether 
child  of  prince  or  priest.^  The  size  of  the  palace  is  enormous,  the 
smallest  *  apartment '  in  the  building  containing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  rooms.  The  family  have  usu£Jly  inhabited  the  right  wing. 
In  the  left  wing — occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
jcentury  by  the  ex^king  and  queen  of  Spain  and  the  'Prince  of 
Peace ' — is  the  apartment  of  the  late  Cardinal  Barberini,  in  which 
Count  Peoci,  brother  of  Leo  XIII.,  recently  died.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  grand  staircase  (the  most  comfortable  in  Rome),  upon 
which  is  placed  a  lion  in  high  relief,  found  on  the  family  (?)  pro- 
perty at  Palestrina.  It  is  before  this  lion  that  Canova  is  said  to 
have  lain  for  hours  upon  the  pavement,  studying  for  his  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.  in  S.  Peter's.  The  guarda-roba^  badly  kept,  contains 
many  curious  relics  of  family  grandeur  ;  amongst  them  is  a  sedan- 
chair  painted  by  Titian.  When  excavating  for  the  laying  of  its 
foundation  several  painted  chambers  were  found. 

*  The  Barberini  were  the  last  papal  nephews  who  aspired  to  independent 
principalities.  Urban  YITI.,  thoagh  he  enriched  them  enormously,  appears 
to  have  been  but  little  satisfied  with  them.  He  used  to  complain  that  he 
had  four  relations  who  were  fit  for  nothing ;  first.  Cardinal  Francis,  who  was 
a  saint,  and  worked  no  miracles ;  secondly.  Cardinal  Anthony,  who  was  a 
monk,  and  had  no  patience ;  thirdly.  Cardinal  Anthony  the  yonny^er,  who 
was  an  orator  (i.e.  an  ambassador),  and  did  not  know  how  to  speak ;  while 
the  fourth  was  a  g^eneral,  who  did  not  know  how  to  draw  the  sword.* — Ooethet 
« Romiache  Bri^e.* 

The  Libnury  (open  on  Thursdays  from  9  to  2)  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.,  about  8000  in  number,  brought  together  by 
Caifdinal  Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  They  in- 
clude collections  of  letters  of  Galileo,  Bembo,  and  Bellarmino  ;  the 
official  reports  to  Urban  VIII.  relating  to  the  state  of  Catholicism 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Samaritan  character  ;  a  Bible  of  the  fourth  century ;  several  manu- 
script copies  of  Dante  ;  a  missal  illuminated  by  Ghirlandajo  ;  and  a 
book  of  sketches  of  ancient  Roman  edifices,  of  1465,  by  Giuliano  di 
Sangallo — most  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  architect,  as  pre- 
serving the  forms  of  many  public  buildings  which  have  disappeared 
since  that  date.  Among  the  50,000  printed  books  is  a  Hebrew  Bible 
of  1788,  one  of  the  twelve  known  copies  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Soncino ;  a  Latin  Plato,  by  Ficino,  with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso 
and  his  father  Bernardo  ;  a  Dante  of  1477,  with  notes  by  Bembo,  &c. 

1  Silvagni. 
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In  the  right  wing  is  a  huge  HaXi  (adorned  with  second-rate 
statues),  with  a  grand  ceiling  by  Pieiflro  da  CorUma  (1596-1669), 
representing  '  II  Trionfo  della  Gloria/  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Minerva 
annihilating  the  Titans,  and  other  mythological  subjects — ^much 
admired  by  Lanzi,  and  considered  by  Kugler  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  artist.  Four  vast  frescoes  of  the  Fathers  of 
the.  Church  are  preserved  here,  having  been  removed  from  the  dome 
of  S.  Peter's,  where  they  were  replaced  with  mosaics  by  Urban  VIII. 
Below  are  other  frescoes  by  Pietro  da  CorUma^  a  portrait  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  some  tapestries  illustrative  of  *  the  events  of  his 
reign  and  of  his  own  intense  self-esteem :  thus  the  Virgin  and 
Angels  are  represented  bringing  in  the  ornaments  of  the  papacy  at 
his  coronation,  &c.  But  the  conceit  of  Pope  Urban  reaches  its 
climax  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  exhibits  a  number 
of  the  Barberini  bees  (the  family  badge)  flocking  against  the  sun, 
and  eclipsing  it — to  typify  the  splendour  of  the  family.  The  will 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  is  a  curious  document,  providing  against  the 
extinction  of  the  family  in  every  apparent  contingency.  This, 
however,  now  seems  likely  to  take  place  ;  the  heir  is  a  Sciarra.  In 
the  room  adjoining  the'  great  haU  are  busts  of  Urban  VIII.  and  his 
nephews,  and  several  other  fine  works  of  sculpture,  including  a 
drunken  faun,  attributed  to  Michelangelo,  and  a  veiled  statue  by  a 
Portuguese  artist.  The  pillars  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  aU  the 
surrounding  buildings,  teem  with  the  bees  of  the  Barberini,  which 
may  also  be  seen  on  the  Propaganda  and  many  other  great  Roman 
edifices,  and  which  are  creeping  up  the  robe  of  Ur&in  VIII.  in 
S.  Peter*^!.  Altogether,  the  Biarberini,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
Roman  palace,  retains  reminiscences  of  the  stately  old  days  when, 
instead  of  a  meretricious  fountain  lighted  by  electricity,  torches 
blazed  on  every  alternate  step  of  the  great  staircase  to  receive  a 
Cardinal ;  and  when  not  only  the  pa&ce,  but  the  houses  of  the 
street  as  far  as  S.  Teresa  were  hung  with  splendid  old  tapestries,  if 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Barberini  was  to  be 'buried.^ 

On  the  right,  on  entering  the  palace,  is  the  small  Collection  of 
Pictores  (open  daily  from  11  till  4,  when  the  custode  chooses  to  be 
there),  indifferently  lodged  for  a  building  so  magnificent.  Most  of 
the  pictures  are  doubtful,  but  we  may  notice  : — 

1st  Room  :— 

5.  Domenichino :  Adam  aud  Eve. 

2nd  Room : — 

65.  Andrea  Saeehi :  Urban  VIII. 

38.  Titian :  Cardinal  Ff etro  Bembo,  e.  1620 ;  retouched. 

72.  Franeia :  Madonna  and  Child,  S.  John  and  S.  Jerome. 

64.  OiovanniBeUini(?):  If  adouna  and  Child. 

68.  Mengs :  Daughter  of  Raphael  Mengs. 

78.  Masacdo  (?) :  Portrait  of  himself. 

^  The  Princeflfl  Barberini  Sacchetti  sold  to  the  Louvre  (1^02)  the  famous 
ivory  diptych  of  Constantine  and  a  Siculo-Arab  vase  of  great  importance. 
The  tapestries  bearing  the  arms  of  Urban  VIII.  have  gone  to  America. 
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.  3rd  Boom : — 

76.  School  ofPtUma  Vecchio ;  The  *  Schiava.* 

*  This  picture,  with  a  totally  nnmeaningf  name,  taken  from  the  manacles  on 
the  hands,  is  attributed  to  Titian,  but  one  of  the  well-known  **  danohters  of 
Palma  Vecchio  "  was  evidently  the  modeV—Kugler. 

79.  Claude  Lorraine :  Castel  Oandolfo. 

81.  Bromino :  Portrait. 

82.  Albert  Diirer ;  Christ  among;  the  Doctors— painted  in  five  days,  in  1606. 

*Aflreux  doctenrs,  laids  comme  lenr  science,  et  vieux  comme  lenrs 
grimoires.'— ^mi<e  MorUigut. 

86.  Raffaelle :  The  Fomarina.  The  painter's  name  occurs  on  the  amr- 
let.  Authorities  nevertheless  attribute  the  picture  to  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo. 

*  The  history  of  this  person,  to  whom  Baflaelle  was  attached  even  to  his 
death,  is  obscure,  nor  are  we  very  clear  with  regrard  to  her  likenesses.  In  the 
Tribune  at  Florence  there  is  a  portrait,  inscribed  with  the  date  1512,  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman  holding  the  fur  lining  of  her  mantle  with  her  right 
hand,  which  is  said  to  represent  her."  The  picture  is  decidedly  by  Baflaelle, 
but  can  hardly  represent  the  Fomarina ;  at  least  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
this  portrait,  which  has  the  name  of  Raffaelle  on  the  armlet,  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  which  (particularly  with  respect  to  the  subject)  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt.  la  this  the  figure  is  seated,  and  is  uncovered  to  the  waist ; 
she  draws  a  light  drapery  around  her ;  a  shawl  is  twisted  round  her  head. 
The  execution  is  beautiful  and  delicate,  although  the  lines  are  sufficiently 
defined  :  the  forms  are  fine  and  not  without  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
free  from  an  expression  of  coarseness  and  common  life.  The  eyes  are  large, 
dark,  and  full  of  fire,  and  seem  to  speak  of  brighter  days.  There  are  repeti- 
tions of  this  picture,  from  the  school  of  Raffaelle,  in  Roman  galleries.* — 
Kugler. 

89.  Pantormo:  Pyg^malion. 

90.  N.  PousHn :  Death  of  Germanicus. 
99.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?)  :  Holy  Family. 
97.  School  of  Botticelli :  Annunciation. 

Bnt  the  interest  of  this  collection  centres  entirely  around  two 
portraits — that  (85)  of  Lucrezia,  the  unhappy  second  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Cencl,  by  Scipione  Caitanif  and  that  (88)  called  Beatrice  Cenci, 
and  long  supposed  to  have  been  by  Guido  Reni  (1576-1642),  who 
was,  however,  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  Genci, 
and  was  not  in  Rome  at  all  during  their  lifetime,  and  first  painted 
there  in  1608.^ 

*  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  most  interesting  as  a  just  representation 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  There  is  a 
fixed  and  pale  composure  upon  the  features;  she  seems  sad  and  stricken 
down  in  spirit,  yet  the  despair  thus  expressed  is  lightened  by  the  patience  of 
gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with  folds  of  white  drapery,  from  which  the 
yellow  strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and  fall  about  her  neck.  The 
moulding  of  her  face  is'exquisitely  delicate  ;  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and 
arched ;  the  lips  have  that  permanent  meaning  of  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility which  suffering  has  not  repressed,  and  Vhich  it  seems  as  if  death 
scarcely  could  extinguish.  Her  forehead  is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes,  which 
we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weeping 
and  lustreless,  but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.    In  the  whole  mien  there 

>  That  this  picture  was  seen  and  admired  by  Guido  Bent  is  evident  from 
Ills  introduction  of  the  head,  drapery,  dkc,  in  his  famous  fresco  at  S.  Gregorio. 
The  picture  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Barberini  catalogues  of  1604  and  1628, 
the  former  of  which  was  compiled  only  five  years  after  the  death  of  Beatrice. 
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qnlec;,tbereiiiiir><llMortlou  or  aistnrbaDCB  ol  kn;  Blnj.'1o  featiir«:  oor  l»  ft 
oMf  ta^e  wV  ^be  expreBsloti  tR  nnt  ebeerfnl,  nr  why  ft  «<UKle  touch  of  ths 
artist's  peacll  should  not  brighten  It  Inio  laynMnon.'— HoutAoriM. 

Until  Late  years,  there  waa  a  pretty  old-luhioned  garden  beloDging 
to  this  palace,  at  one  corner  of  vhicfa— overbanging  an  old  Btatae — 
itood  tbC'  Qclebrated  Barberini  Pine,  olten  drnwu  b;  artieta  from 
the  Via  8t«rrata  ol  the  back  of  the  garden,  where  atatue  and  pine 

-  eombined  veil  with  the  Oburch  of  S.'Caio  ;  bnt  this  magnificent 
tree  -was  cnt  down  iiw  1973,  tbe  cbnrcb  bas  been  destroyed,  and  tbe 
gaiden  grsB^y  curtailed. ' 

At  the  teck  of  tbe  palnve-court,  behind  Ibe  arohed  bridge  (from 
right  wing)  leadii  '       '      '         m  the  wall— an  inBcrip- 

tion  which  forme  the  arch  once  apaiming 

the  Cocso  by  the  Claudius  by  the  senate 

aniT-pMplG,  in  I  Britain,  A.D.  46.    The 

letters  were  Inls  of  tbe  palace,  a  statue 

of  Tborwaldaen  t  his  studio  having  beeot 

.  sitoatecl  in  the  ni 
•  JfceBdiog  to  tl 
river^oda  sprawl 

On  tbe  leftist jO,  restored  by  the  late 

<)<iseii  Christina  ot  Spaki.     Hereon  the  staircase  are  two  of  the 

^    cations  iq(es«ntations  in  epia  tectiU  marmoTeiun  which  formerly 

adoruAd  ttw  Churob  of  d.  ADtonto  in  Catabarbara,  near  S.  Prasaede. 

,  '  In  one  ol  [l)e  palaee  rooms  is  V  veir  ancient  painting  nl  Japlter  utd 
Gsnyusde,  in  a  very  uncommon  st^u,  nnlting  conslaerable  grandeur  of  oou- 
ceptlOD,  fsnaXlane  and  dacMoi],Ma  iLdeep  (one  sniJ  oolonr,  whlcli  produoe 

.  great  ettect.  -  It  is  oaid  to  be  Grectoo.' — EMm't  •  Jteme,' 

■T^s  opp«aite  ohnrch,  B.  Ou4a  a  Quattro  Fontane,  la  worUi  observ- 
ing, iKOa  tdie  laot  thjit,  tbe  wtiole  baitding,  cbaich  aod  convent, 
,  corfesponda  In. area  with  one  of  the  four  piers  supporting  the 
cupola  of  S.  Patrala.  Here'was  formed  tbe  boint  of  attack  against 
tbe  Quirinal  Palace,  ^oveeiber  16,  ISJS,  which  caused  the  flight 
,  of  Fins  IX.,  diag^a^ijslfca  servant,  and  tbe  down&Ol  of  bis  govern' 
ment.  From  a-^fhjHE  ^^nia  convent  the  shot  was  Sied  which 
killed  Mona ignorggM wftma  of  the  pontifical  secretaries,  a  writer 
on  ecideslaaclcal  ^9"^'%^°  ^'^  unfortiuialely  exposed  hinrself 


\%.\. 
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at  ft  window  opposite, -a,  The  chari^  'eoatailt  tiro  pictures   )i 
Mignard,  rel&ting  to  the  history  of  8.  Carlo. 

Turning  (right)  ciown  Via  del  Qoirinale,  one  side  of  Ihe'stre) 
is  occupied  bj  thd  ImnieDse  portion  of  the  QoiriiaJ  Palace  formerl 
aaed  for  the  accummodatioD  of  thci  cardinals  wtien  collected'^ 
imprisoned  during  Papal  conclaves.  On  the  lefMs  8.  Andrei  di 
MOTizfftto  (on  the  sopposed  site  of  the  Tetnple  of  Quirinus),  erectei 
as  in  told  b;  an  inscription  imide,  by  Camillo  Pamflli,  bepbac 
of  Innocent  X.,  from  designs  of  Bernini.  It  has  a  Corlnthia 
facade  uid  a,  projecting  semicirculaT  l«hic  portlOu.     The  interif 


marble  pillara  supporting  a  gilt  cupola.     T^e  high  UtBr-rsu[ 
posed  to  cover  the  body  of  S.  Zeno — between  really  ma^jficen 
pillars,  is  surmounted   by  »  fine   p4(;ture,  by  0.'  Ciiurfau,  a^th 
cnicilizion  of  S.  Andrew.     Near  this  ja  the  tomb,  by  TatBt-t. 
Emmanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  bis  throne  in  ISO! 
to  become  a  Jesuit  monk  in  the  adjuiulug  convent,  wl^ere  he  die 
in  1818.     On  the  right  is  the  chapel  of  Santa  Croce,  wltl»  bhrt 
pictures  of  the  passion  an4  death  of  Christ,  by  Brandini;  and  tbc 
of  S.  Francis  Xavier,  with  three  pictures  by  Bai!ei<xiti,  representin 
the  Saint  preachings  baptizing  an  Indian  queen — and  lying  dea 
iu  the  island  of  Sancian  in  China  (1662).     On  the  left  is  the  chapi 
of  the  Virgin,  with  pictut^,  bv  David,  of  the  three  Jesuit  saints- 
8.  I^natios  Loyola,  g,  t^ancis   Borgia,  and   3,  Luigi  Gonzaga- 
adoring  the  Virgin,  and,  hy  01 
the  Shepherds  and  of  tlw  Magi 
Sostka,  containing  his  shrine 
*  exceedingly  rich  altar,  which 
by  Carlo  Maraila,  representing, 
from  the  arms  of  His  mother, 
other   pictures   by  MaraUa,  oi 
■  bathing  with  water  hia  breast 
his  receiving  the  Host  from  tl: 
three  principal  incidents  in  t 
who  lielonged  to  a  noble  Poli 
to  abut  himself  up  here,  saying 
of  this  world;  that  which  my 
eternity.'  .  ^- '  ' 

'I  buve  long sfo eihsDBted  ail  m;  CApaciM' of  adtnJraliantarBpleiKllil  ii 
(arlors  of  cfanrehes :  bot  meUiinki  tbh  little,  little  leiuptu  (It  tt  noimnre  (bu 
flfty  or  Blxtf  Iset  aeroM)  bu  a  mora  per^t  and  geni<lJke  beaDt^  thin  at 
other,  Ila  tiiapa  l>  oval,  irlUi  an  oval  dams,  and  abova  thai  another,  lltt 
dome^  botb  ef  vhkb  are  maijolflcently  traftcoed. .  Ardund  tha  base  oi  tA 
larsOT  dome  la  wreatbed  a  fll^t  of  an^ele.  and  the  smsHer  and  nppor  Due 
eaelrelsd  by  a  i^arbuid  of  ehenlb*— thdiab  and  ansid  all  of  pure  wbl 
marble.  The  otiI  oenirs  erf  ths  cbiuxh  to  walled  round  with.  ptBOioOa  ai 
Inatrona  marbje,  of  a  red-veined  variety  Interaperaed  with  oolntene  and  pila 
ten  of  white  ;  and  tben  are  arohea,  openings  through  thli  rich  wall,  ton 
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Pope  Leo  XIII.  (Vincenzo  Pecci)  said  his  first  mass  in  this  chapeL 
Early  mass  in  the  church  is  frequently  attended  by  Queen  Mar* 
gherita — *  the  Pearl  of  Savoy.* 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  the  Noviciate  of  the  Order  of  Jesus 
contains  the  room  in  which  S.  Stanislas  Kostka  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  with  his  reclining  statue  by  Le  GroSj  the  body  in  white, 
his  dress  (that  of  a  novice)  in  black,  and  the  couch  upon  which  he 
lies  in  yellow  marble.  Beyond  his  statue  is  a  picture  of  a  celestial 
vision  which  consoled  him  in  his  last  moments.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  November  13th,  the  convent  is  thrown  open,  and  mass  is  said 
without  ceasing  in  this  chamber,  which  is  visited  by  thousands. 

*  La  petite  chambre  de  S.  Stanislas  Kostka  est  nn  de  ces  lienx  oti  la  pri^re 
nalt  spontan^meiit  dans  le  cceur,  et  8*en  6chappe  conime  par  on  cours  naturel.* 
—VeuiUot,  *  Parfum  de  Borne: » 

In  the  neighbouring  corridor  of  the  convent,  the  original  doors 
which  led  to  the  cells  of  S.  Francesco  Borgia  and  S.  Ignazio  della 
Vigna  are  preserved.  In  the  convent  garden  is  shown  the  fountain 
where  *  the  angels  used  to  bathe  the  breast  of  S.  Stanislas  burning 
with  the  love  of  Christ.* 

Near  this  church  was  discovered  in  1889  one  of  the  ancient  altars 
erected  to  demand  the  divine  protection  against  fire,  after  the  great 
cQcifiagration  under  Nero. 

Gardens  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Benedictine  convent,  which 
had  a  courtyard  containing  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  foiuitain,  and 
a  humble  church  decorated  with  rude  frescoes  of  S.  Benedict  and 
S.  Scholastica ;  also  of  a  small  and  popular  church,  rich  in  marbles, 
belonging  to  the  Perpetue  Adoratriei  dd  Divino  Sacramento  del  AUarBf 
founded  by  Sister  Maddalena  of  the  Incarnation,  who  died  1829, 
and  was  buried  on  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Here  the  low  mono- 
tonous chant  of  the  perpetual  adoration  might  be  constantly  heard 
in  old  days.  These  buildings  were  all  destroyed  in  1888,  to  make  a 
garden  in  front  of  the  rooms  which  were  to  be  occupied  for  a  few 
days  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  I  In  this  hitherto  sacred  position, 
a  monument  to  King  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy  (a  personage  wholly 
unconnected  with  Rome)  was  erected  in  1898. 

The  Piazsa  di  Monte  Cavallo  has  in  its  centre  the  red  granite 
obelisk  (ninety-five  feet  high  with  its  base)  erected  here  by  Antinori 
in  1781  for  Pius  VI.  It  was  originally  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Domitian,  toeether  with  the  obelisk  now  in  front  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  they  were  both  first  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus.  At  it6  base  are  the  colossal  statues  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Constantino,  of  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
reining  in  their  horses.  These  statues,  which,  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  were  a  present  to  Nero  from  Tiridates,  give  a  name  to  the 
district.    Their  bases  bear  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and, 


1  *  Dens,  qui  inter  caetera  sapientiae  toae  miracola  etiam  in  tenera  aetate 
maturae  sanctltatis  gratiam  contulisti ;  da,  quaesumiu,  ut  beati  Stanlilai 
exemplo,  tempos,  instauter  operando,  redluiente«,  in  aeternam  ingredl 
requiem  festiuemua.*— CottMt  of  SS,  Koitka,  Moman  Vetper-Book, 
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though  they  have*  no  claim  to  be  the  work  of  such  distinguished 
sculptors,  they  are  probably  copies  of  bronze  originals  of  Greek 
origin.  The  original  position  of  the  figures— the  men  facing  the 
horses  and  holding  them  in  as  they  rear — has  been  learnt  from  coins, 
and- reproduced  in  statues  on  the  top  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  where 
they  have  the  nicknames  of  Gehemmter  Fortschritt  and  Beforderfcer 
Rilckschritt — Progress  checked  and  Retrogression  encouraged. 

The  story  of  the  horses,  as  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  given 
in  the  Mirabilia : — 

*  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  there  came  to  Rome  two  young:  i°en 
that  were  philosophers,  named  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  whom  the  emperor, 
observing:  them  to  be  of  so  much  wisdom,  kept  nigh  unto  himself  in  his 
palace :  and  he  said  to  them,  *'  Wherefore  do  yo  go  abroad  naked  ?  "  who 
answered  and  said,  "  Because  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  us,  and  we 
hold  the  world  of  no  account,  therefore  we  go  naked  and  possess  nothing :  *' 
and  they  said,  **  Whatsoever  thon,  most  mighty  emperor,  slialt  devise  in  thy 
chamber  by  day  or  night,  albeit  we  be  absent,  we  will  tell  it  thee  every 
word."  **  If  ye  shall  do  that  ye  say,**  said  the  emperor,  *♦  1  will  give  you 
what  thing  soever  ye  shall  desire."  They  answered  and  said,  "We  ask  no 
money,  but  only  a  memorial  to  ns.'*  And  when  the  next  day  was  come,  they 
showed  unto  the  emperor  in  order  whatsoever  he  had  thought  of  in  that 
night.  Therefore,  he  made  them  the  memorial  that  ho  had  promised,  to  wit, 
the  naked  horses,  which  trample  on  the  earth— that  is,  upon  the  mighty 
princes  of  the  world  that  rule  over  the  men  of  this  world  ;  and  there  shall 
come  a  fnll  mighty  king,  which  shall  mount  the  horses,  that  is  upon  the 
might  of  the  princes  of  this  world.  Meanwhile  there  be  the  two  men  half 
naked,  which  stand  by  the  horses,  and  with  arms  raised  on  high  and  bent 
fingers  tell  the  things  tliat  are  to  be  ;  and  as  they  be  naked,  so  is  all  worldly 
knowledge  naked  and  open  to  their  minds. '->rratw.  by  F.  M,  Nichols. 

*  From  this  fable,  wild  and  absurd  as  it  is,  we  may  nevertheless  draw  the 
Inference  that  the  statues  had  been'  handed  down  from  time  immemorial  as 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  though  those  artists  had  in  the  lapse  of 
1^8  been  metamorphosed  into  philosophers.  May  we  not  also  assume  the 
existence  of  a  tradition  that  the  statues  were  brought  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  ?  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  group  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  statue  of  Medusa,  sitting  at  their  feet,  and  having  before  her  a  shell. 
According  to  the  text  of  the  Mirabilia^  as  given  by  Montfancon  in  his  Dia- 
rium  lUUieum^  this  figure  represented  the  Church.  The  snakes  which  sur- 
rounded her  typified  the  volumes  of  Scripture,  which  nobody  could  approach 
unless  he  had  first  been  washed— that  is,  baptized—in  the  water  of  the  shell. 
But  the  Prague  MS.  of  the  MirabUia  interprets  the  female  figure  to  represent 
Science,  and  the  serpents  to  typify  the  disputed  questions  with  which  she  is 
concerned.*- Dyer*«  *  Higt.  cfthe  City  0/  Rome.* 

*■  Ye  too,  marvellous  Twain,  that  erect  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
Stand  by  your  rearing  steeds  in  the  grace  of  your  motionless  movement, - 
Stand  with  npstretched  arms  and  tranquil  regardant  faces. 
Stand  as  instinct  with  life  in  the  might  of  immutable  manhood,— 
O  ye  mighty  and  strange,  ye  ancient  divine  ones  of  Hellas.* 

—CUmgh.  . 

*  Pius  VI.  changed  the  position  of  the  statues  and  turned  them  round,  and 
the  ever-conservative  and  ever-discontented  Roman  people  were  dif^^usted 
by  the  change.  On  the  pedestal  of  one  of  them  are  the  words  **Opns 
Iliidlae.**  A  punning  placard  was  at  once  stuck  upon  the  Inscription  with 
the  legend,  **  Opns  Ferfidiae  PU  Sexti.'*  *—F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Close  by  is  a  fountain  playing  into  a  fine  basin  of  Egyptian 
granite,  which  was  found,  near  S.  Martina,  beneath  the  statue  of 
Marforio  when  it  was  moved  to  the  Capitol  c.  1544.  The  basin  was 
set  up  in  1593  near  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  where  it  was 
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used  for  watering  cattle,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  present  position 
in  1817  by  Pius  VII. 

On  the  left  is  the  Palace  of  the  Consnlta,  built  in  1730  by  Clement 
XII.  (Corsini),  from  designs  of  Fuga.  Before  its  gates,  under  the 
popes,  some  of  the  Guardia  Nobile  were  always  to  be  seen  sunning 
themselves  in  a  uniform  so  resplendent  that  it  was  scarcely  t6  be 
believed  that  the  pay  of  this  *  noble  guard  *  of  the  Pope  amounted 
only  to  £5,  6s.  3d.  a  month. 

On  the  right  is  the  immense  Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  1574,  no# 
the  Boyal  Palace,  which  also  extends  along  the  side  of  the  street 
we  have  been  pursuing  (anciently,  the  *  Alta  Semita  *).  It  may  be 
visited  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  from  12  to  3,  with  a  permesso  to 
be  obtained  between  10  and  12  at  the  Ministero  della  Casa  Reale,  at 
30  Via  del  Quirlnale,  near  S.  Andrea. 

*That  palace-boUding,  ruin-destroyiiiijf  pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  began  to 
erect  the  enormous  palace  on  the  Qairinal  Hill ;  and  the  prolonj^tion  of  his 
labours,  by  a  long  series  of  successive  pontiffs,  has  made  it  one  of  the  largest 
And  ugliest  buildings  extaaV— Satan's  '  Rome.* 

The  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  interest  of  this  palace  arises  from  its 
having  been  the  favourite  residence  of  Pius  VII.  (Chiaramonte).  It  was 
here  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  General  Radet  forced  his 
Way  into  the  pope's  room  on  the  night  of  Jnne  8th,  1809,  and,  while  exensing 
himself  for  being  the  messenger,  hastily  intimated  to  the  pontiff,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  that  he  must  at  once  abdicate  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
Pins  absolutely  refused,  upon  which  he  was  forced  to  descend  the  staircase, 
and  found  a  coach  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  Here  the  pope 
pansed,  his  face  streaming  with  tears,  and,  standing  in  the  starlit  piazza, 
solemnly  extended  his  hands  in  benediction  over  his  sleeping  people.  Then 
he  entered  the  carriage,  followed  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  and  was  hurried  away 
to  exile.  .  .  .  '  Whirled  away  through  the  heat  and  dust  of  an  Italian 
summer's  day,  without  an  attendant,  without  linen,  without  his  spectacles- 
fevered  and  wearied,  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  serenity.  CEtrdinal 
Pacca  tells  us,  that  when  they  had  just  started  on  this  most  dismal  of 
journeys,  the  pope  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money.  The  secretary  of  state 
replied,  that  he  hod  had  no  opportunity  of  providing  himself.  **  We  then  drew 
forth  our  purses,"  continues  the  cardinal,  *'  and,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  aifliction  we  were  in  at  being  thus  torn  away  from  Borne  and  all  that  was 
dear  to  us,  we  could  hardly  compose  our  countenances,  on  finding  the  con- 
tents of  each  purse  to  consist — of  the  pope's,  of  a  papetto  (lOd.),  and  of  mine, 
of  three  grossi  (7id.).  We  had  precisely  thirty-five  baiocchi  between  us. 
The  pope,  extending  his  hand,  showed  his  papetto  to  (General  Badet,  saying, 
at  the  same  time,  *'  Look  here— this  is  all  I  possess.**  *  ^  .  .  .  Six  years  after 
Napoleon  was  sent  to '  St.  Helena,  and  Pius  VII.  returned  in  triumph  to 
Borne! 

It  was  from  this  same  palace  that  Pius  IX. — who  never  after- 
wards inhabited  it — made  his  escape  to  Gaeta  disguised,  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  the  siege  of  the  Quirinal  by  the 
insurgents  had  succeeded  in  extorting  the  appointment  of  a 
democratic  ministry. 

*  On  the  afternoon  of  November  t4th,  the  Buc  d'Haroourt  iiad  arrived  at 
the  Quirinal  in  his  coach  as  ambaJMadot  of  France,  and  craved  an  audletlc^  of 
the  sovereign.  The  guards  wondered  that  he  stayed  so  long  :  but  they  knew 
not  that  he  sat  reading  the  newspapers  in  the  papal  study,  while  the  pope  had 
retired  to  his  bedroom  to  change  his  dress.    Here  his  major-domo,  Fillppani, 


1  Cardinal  Wi8eman*s  *  Life  cfPius  VIi: 
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hAd  laid  out  the  black  cassock  and  dress  of  an  ordinary  priest.  The  pontiff 
took  off  his  pnrplo  stole  and  white  pontifical  robe,  and  came  tortb  in  the 
simple  ^arb  he  had  worn  in  his  qniet  youth.  The  Dnc  d'Harconrt  tlirew 
himself  on  his  knees,  exclaiming^, ''  Go  forth,  holy  Father ;  divine  wisdom 
inspires  this  counsel,  divine  power  will  lead  it  to  a  happy  end.'*  By  secret 
passagfes  and  narrow  staircases  Pius  IX.  and  his  tmsty  servant  passed  unseen 
to  a  little  door,  nsed  only  occasionally  for  the  Swiss  guards,  and  by  which 
they  were  to  leave  the  palace.  They  reached  it,  and  bethou«;ht  them  that 
the  key  had  been  forgotten !  Fillppani  hastened  back  to  the  papal  apart- 
ment to  fetch  it ;  and  retuminu:  unquestioned  to  the  Mricket,  found  the  pontiff 
on  his  knees,  and  quite  absorl^d  in  prayer.  The  wards  were  rusty,  and  the 
key  turned  with  difficulty ;  but  the  door  was  opened  at  last,  and  the  holy 
fag^itive  and  his  servant  quickly  entered  a  poor  hackney  coach  that  was  wait* 
Ing  for  them  outside.  Here  i^ifain  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  discovered 
through  the  thoughtless  adherence  to  old  etiquette  of  the  other  servant,  who 
stood  by  the  coach,  and  who,  having  let  down  the  steps,  knelt,  as  usual, 
before  he  shut  the  door. 

*  The  pope  wore  a  dark  greatcoat  over  his  priest's  cassock,  a  low-crowned 
ronnd  hat,  and  a  broad  brown  woollen  neckcloth  outside  his  straight  Roman 
collar.  Filippani  had  on  his  usual  loose  cloak ;  but  under  this  he  carried 
the  three-cornered  hat  of  the  pope,  a  bundle  of  the  most  private  and  secret 
papers,  the  papal  seals,  the  breviary,  the  cross-embroidered  slippers,  a  small 
quantity  of  linen,  and  a  little  box  full  of  gold  medals  stamped  with  the  like-> 
ness  of  his  Holiness.  From  the  inside  of  the  carriage  he  directed  the  coach- 
man to  follow  many  winding  and  diverging  streets,  in  the  hope  of  misleading 
the  spies,  who  were  known  to  swarm  at  every  comer.  Beside  the  Church  of 
8S.  Inetro  e  Marcellino,  in  the  deserted  quarter  beyond  the  Coliseum,  they 
found  the  Bavarian  minister.  Count  Spaur,  waiting  in  his  own  private 
carriage,  and  imagining  every  danger  which  could  have  detained  them  so 
long.  The  sovere^n  pressed  the  hand  of  his  faithful  Filippani  and  entered 
the  Count's  carriage.  Silently  they  drove  on  through  the  old  gate  of  Rome- 
Count  Spaur  having  there  shown  the  passport  of  the  Bavarian  minister  going 
to  Naples  on  affairs  of  state. 

*  Meanwhile  the  Due  d'Harconrt  grew  tired  of  reading  the  newspapers  in 
the  pope's  study ;  and  when  he  thought  that  his  Holiness  must  be  far  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  he  left  the  palace,  and  taking  post-horses,  hastened  with 
all  speed  to  overtake  the  fugitive  on  the  road  to  Civlta  Yecchia,  whither  he 
believed  him  to  be  flying.  ^  As  he  left  the  study  in  the  Quirinal,  a  prelate 
entered  with  a  large  bundle  of  ecclesiastical  p^ipers,  on  which,  he  said,  he 
had  to  eonfler  with  the  pope ;  then  his  chamberlain  went  in  to  read  to  him 
his  breviary  and  the  office  of  the  dfliy.  The  rooms  were  lighted  up,  and  the 
sapper  taken  in  as  usual ;  and  at  length  it  was  stated  that  his  Holiness, 
feeling  somewhat  unwell,  had  retired  to  rest ;  and  his  attendants  and  the 
guard  of  honour  were  dismissed  for  the  night.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
prelate,  who  chanced  to  see  the  little  door  by  which  the  fugitive  had 
escaped  into  the  street  left  open,  began  to  cry  out,  *'  The  pope  has  escaped ! 
the  pope  has  escaped !  '*  But  Prince  Gabrielli  was  beside  him,  and  clapping 
his  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  alArmist,  silenced  him  in  time,  by  whisper- 
ing, **  Be  quiet,  Monsignore  ;  be  quiet,  or  we  shall  be  cut  to  piecM !  '* 

*  Near  La  Riccia,  the  fugitives  found  Countess  Spaur  (who  had  arranged 
the  whole  plan  of  the  escape)  waiting  with  a  coach  and  six  horses,  in  which 
they  pursued  their  journey  to  Ga^ta,  reaching  the  Neapolitan  frontier 
between  five  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  pope  througliout  carried  with 
him  the  sacrament  in  the  pyx  which  Pins  tbe  SevOnth  carried  when  he  was 
tt^en  prisoner  to  France,  and  which,  as  if  with  prescience  of  what  wonld 
happen,  had  been  lately  sent  to  bim  as  a  memorial  by  the  Bishop  of  Valence. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the  cardinals 
met  here  for  the  election  of  his  snccessbr,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  prescribing  that  a- Conclave  shall  meet  in  the  palace  where  the 
pope  dies.  Without  warranty  of  any  kind,  however,  the  con- 
•claves  which  resalted  in  the  elections  of  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIIL, 
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Gregory  XVL,  and  Pius  IX.,  also  met  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  to 
the  desertion  of  the  Vatican. 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  novendiali,  as  they  are  called, 
after  the  death  of  a  pope,  the  cardinals  assemble  (at  S.  Silvestro  a  Monte 
Cavallo),  and  walk  in  procession,  aceomiMuiied  by  their  conclayisti,  a  secre* 
tary,  a  chaplain,  and  a  servant  or  two,  to  the  great  gate  of  the  royal  residence, 
in  which  one  will  remain  as  master  and  supreme  lord.  Of  course  the  hill  is 
crowded  by  persons  lining  the  avenne  kept  open  for  the  procession.  Car- 
dinals never  before  seen  by  them,  or  not  for  many  years,  pass  before  them  ; 
eager  eyes  scan  and  measure  them,  and  try  to  conjecture,  from  fancied  omens 
in  eye,  in  figure,  or  in  expression,  who  will  be  shortly  the  sovereign  of  their 
fair  city ;  and,  what  is  much  more,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  They  all  enter  equal  over  the  threshold  of  that 
gate :  they  share  together  the  supreme  rule,  spiritual  and  temporal :  there  is 
still  embosomed  in  them  all  the  voice,  yet  silent,  that  will  soon  sound  from 
one  tongue  over  all  the  world,  and  the  dormant  germ  of  that  authority  which 
will  soon  again  be  concentrated  in  one  man  alone.  To-day  they  are  all  equal ; 
perhaps  to-morrow  one  will  sit  enthroned,  and  all  the  rest  will  idss  his  feet ; 
one  will  be  sovereign,  and  others  his  subjects ;  one  the  shepherd,  and  the 
others  his  flock.   .  .  . 

^  From  the  Quirinal  Palace  stretches  out,  the  length  of  a  whole  street,  an 
immense  wing,  divided  in  its  two  upper  floors  into  a  great  number  of  small 
but  complete  suites  of  apartments,  occupied  permanently  or  occasionally  by 
persons  attached  to  the  Court.  During  conclave  these  are  allotted,  literally 
so,  to  the  cardinals,  each  of  whom  lives  apart  with  his  own  attendants.  His 
food  is  broi^ht  daily  from  his  own  house,  and  is  overhauled,  and  delivered 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  **  broken  victuals,"  by  the  watchful  guiurdians  of  the 
turns  and  lattices,  through  which  alone  anything,  even  conversation,  can 
penetrate  into  the  seclusion  of  that  sacred  retreat.  For  a  few  hours  the 
first  evening  the  doors  are  left  open,  and  tiie  nobility,  the  diplomatic  body, 
and,  in  fact,  all  presentable  persons,  may  roam  from  cell  to  cell,  paying  a 
brief  compliment  to  its  occupant,  perhaps  speaking  the  same  good  wishes 
to  fifty,  which  they  know  can  only  be  accomplished  in  one.  After  that, 
all  is  closed.  A  wicket  is  left  accessible  for  any  cardinal  to  enter  who 
is  not  yet  arrived ;  but  every  aperture  is  jealously  guarded  by  faithful 
janitors,  judges  and  prelates  of  various  tribunals,  who  relieve  one  another. 
Every  letter  even  is  opened  and  read,  that  no  communications  may  be  held 
with  the  outer  world.  The  very  street  on  which  the  wing  of  the  conclave 
looks  is  barricaded  and  guarded  by  a  picket  at  each  end  ;  and  as,  fortunately, 
opposite  there  are  no  private  residences,  and  all  the  buildings  have  access  from 
the  back,  no  inconvenience  is  thereby  created.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime,  within, 
and  unseen  from  without, /^rvat  optM. 

*  Twice  a  day  the  cardinals  meet  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace, 
included  in  the  enclosure,  and  there,  on  tickets  so  arranged  that  the  voter's 
name  cannot  be  seen,  write  the  name  of  him  for  whom  they  give  their 
suffrage.  Thesd  papers  are  examined  in  their  presence,  and  if  the  number 
of  votes  given  to  anyone  do  not  constitute  the  majority,  they  are  burnt  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  smoke  (the  qmmato),  issuing  throi]^h  a  fine,  is  visible 
to  the  crowd  usually  assembled  in  the  square  outside.  Some  day,  instead  of 
this  usual  signal  to  disperse,  the  sound  of  pick  and  hammer  is  heard,  a  small 
opening  is  seen  in  the  wall  which  had  temporarily  blocked  up  the  great 
window  over  the  palace  gateway.  At  last  the  masons  of  the  conclave  have 
opened  a  rude  door,  through  which  steps  out  on  the  balcony  the  first  cardinal 
deacon,  and  proclaims  to  the  many,  or  to  the  few,  wha,  may  happen  to  be 
in  waitii^,  that  they  again  possess  a  sovereign  and  n  pontiff.'  ^—Cardinal 
Wiseman. 

1  The  form  of  the  announcement  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX.  was :  **  Nuhtio 
vobis  gaudlum  magnum :  Papam  habemus  eminentissimum  et  reverendlsslr 
mum  domlnum  Joannem  Sanctae  Bomanae  Bccleiflae  Cardinalem  Mastai' 
Ferrettl,  Presbyterum  snb  titulo  Sancti  Marcellini  et  Petri,  qnl.nomen  sibl 
adscivlt  Pium  IX.' 
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The  palace  was  seized  in  October  1871  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
who  died  here  January  9,  1878,  having  received  in  his  last  hours  a 
sublime  message  of  pardon  from  the  pontiff  he  had  outraged,  and 
who  would  have  come  in  person  to  give  the  deathbed  absolution  if 
he  had  not  been  forcibly  prevented  by  his  all-powerful  masters, 
the  Jesuits. 

*  When  the  Italians  had  taken  Kome,  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  accom- 

einied  by  a  smith  and  his  assistants,  marched  np  to  the  grate  of  the  Qnlrinal. 
ot  a  sonl  wag  within,  and  they  had  instmctions  to  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  palace.  In  the  presence  of  a  small  and  silent  crowd  of  snllen>looking- 
men  of  the  people,  the  doors  were  forced.'— J^.  Marion  Crawford, 

The  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  King  Vittorio  Bmmanuele 
III.  and  Queen  Elena.  The  intericn*  of  the  building  is  little  worth 
seeing.  On  the  landing  of  the  principal  staircase,  in  a  bad  light, 
is  a  very  important  fresco  of  *  the  Ascension '  by  Melono  da  Forli, 
a  rare  master  allied  to  the  Paduan  school^ 

*  Oh  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  SB.  Apoetoli  at 
Bome«  'Meloxso  executed  a  work  (1472)  which,  in  those  times,  can  have 
admitted  of  comparison  with  few.  When  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century  some  fragments  were  saved.  That  comprehending  the 
Creator  between  angels  was  removed  to  a  staircase  in  the  Qnirinal  Palace, 
while  single  figures  of  angels  were  placed  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's. 
These  detached  portioms  snlJBce  to  show  a  beauty  and  fulness  of  form,  and  a 
combination  of  earthly  and  spiritual  grandeur,  comparable  in  their  way  to 
the  noblest  productions  of  Titian,  although  in  mode  of  execution  rather 
recalling  Correggio.  Here,  as  In  the  cupola  frescoes  of  Corroggio  himself, 
half  a  century  later,  we  trace  that  constant  effort  at  true  perspective  of  the 
figure,  hardly  in  character,  perhaps,  with  high  ecclesiastical  art :  the  drapery, 
also,  is  of  a  somewhat  formless  description  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  principal 
figure,  the  grace  and  freshness  of  the  little  adoring  cherubs,  and  the  elevated 
beauty  of  the  angels  are  expressed  with  an  easy  naivete,  to  which  only  the 
best  works  of  Uantegna  and  9ignorelli  can  compare.'— Z^u^Ier. 

Beyond  the  great  hall,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  occur 
a  number  of  rooms  which  were  fitted  ^p  by  Pius  Vll.  and  Gregory 
XVI.  for  their  summer  residence.  Several  apartments  have  mosaic 
pavements,  brought  hither  from  pagan  edifices.  In  one  chamber 
Pius  YII.  was  token  prisoner ;  in  the  next  he  died.  The  room, 
which  is  decorated  with  a  modem  topestry  of  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Stephen,  has  a  plaster  friesse,  bemg  the  original  cast  of  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  the  Great,  modelled  for  Napoleon  by  Thor- 
waldsen. 

The  PrivaU  Ohapd  of  the  Popes,  opening  from  the  picture-gallery, 
contoins  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by  Ouido,  and 
frescoes  portraying  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  Albani. 

The  Palazzino  haa  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Genoa  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  during 
their  visits  to  Rome. 

The  GhurdeiiB  of  the  Quirinal,  which,  under  the  Papal  government, 
were  a  delightful  resort  for  strangers,  are  usually  closed  to  the 


^  By  this  same  master  (1438-04)  are  the  interesting  fresco  of  Sixtus  ly.  with 
his  nephews,  now  in  the  Vatican  gallery,  and  the  angels  playing  instruments 
of  music  in  the  sacris^  of  S.  Peter's.  He  was  court-painter  to  Federigo  di 
Montef  eltro,  Duke  of  urbino. 
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public.  They  are  in  the  stiff  old  style  of  box  hedges  and  clipped 
avenues  which  we  know  to  have  been  popi](lar  here  even  before 
imperial  times.  John  Evelyn  (1644)  found  them  amongst  *  the 
most  magnificent  and  pleasant  in  Rome.'  Pliny,  in  his  account  of 
his  Tusculan  villa,  describes  his  gardens  decorated  with  '  figures  of 
different  animals,  cut  in  box ;  evergreens  clipped  into  a  thousand 
different  shapes  ;  sometimes  into  letters  forming  different  names  ; 
walls  and  hedges  of  cut  box,  and  trees  shaped  into  family  portraits.' 
But  the  Quirinal  gardens  were  also  worth  visiting,  on  account  of 
the  many  pretty  glimpses  they  afford  of  S.  Peter's  and  other  distant 
buildings,  and  the  oddity  of  some  of  the  devices — an  organ  played 
by  water,  &c.  The  Casino,  built  by  Fuga,  has  frescoes  by  Orizonte, 
Pom^o  BaUonif  Panninif  and  Mtuucei. 

<The  Royal  ^hles  may  be  visited  with  an  order  from  the  Palazzo 
S.  Felice,  21  Via  della  Dataria,  from  12  to  3  ;  or,  without  an  order, 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  from  10  to  12.) 

If  we  turn  to  the  left  (with  our  backs  to  the  front  of  the  palace) 
we  reach — on  the  left — the  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Paiano 
Bospigliosi,  built  by  Flamlnio  Ponzio,  in  1603,  for  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine, 
which  he  was  permitted  by  Paul  V.  to  demolish,  together  with  four 
churches,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  sold  by  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
enlarged  it  from  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno.  His  father  died  there. 
His  niece  brought  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Nevers,  who  (e.  1668)  sold  it  to 
the  Prince  Rospigliosi,  brother  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Clement  X. 
From  the  time  of  Mazarin  to  1704  it  was  inhabited  by  French 
ambassadors.     It  now  belongs  to  two  brothers. 

The  palace  itself  is  not  shown,  but  the  Canno  is  open  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  from  9  to  3.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
very  small  but  pretty  garden  planted  with  magnolias,  and  consists 
of  three  chambers.  On  the  vault  of  the  central  room  is  the  tiunous 
Anroni  of  Guido. 

*  Gnido's  Aurora  is  the  veiy  type  of  haste  and  impetns :  for  sarely  no  man 
ever  Imagined  such  harry  and  tnmnlt,  snch  sounding  and  clashing.  Pftinters 
maintain  that  it  Is  lighted  from  two  sides — ^they  have  my  full  permiHSlon  to 
lijrht  ^tir»  from  three  if  it  will  improve  them,  but  the  diflerenee  Ilea  else- 
where.*—if  end^^MoAn's  Letters^  p.  91. 

*  This  is  the  noblest  work  of  Gnido.  It  is  embodied  poetry.  The  Hours, 
that  hand  in  hand  encircle  the  car  of  Phoebus,  advance  with  rapid  pace. 
The  paler,  milder  forme  of  those  gentle  sisters  who  rule  over  decliningr  day, 
and  the  glowing  glance  of  those  who  bask  in  the  meridian  blaze,  resplendent 
In  th^  hues  of  heaven,  are  of  no  mortal  grace  and  beauty ;  but  they  are 
eclipsed  by  Aurora  herself,  who  sails  on  the  golden  clouds  before  them, 
shedding  *'  showers  of  shadowing  roses  "  on  the  rejoicing  earth  ;  her  oelestiai 
presence  difFosing  gladness,  and  light,  and  beauty  around.  Above  the  heads 
of  the  heavenly  coursers  hovers  the  morning  star,  in  the  form  of  a  yonthfnl 
eherab,  bearing  his  flaming  torch.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  this  beanti- ' 
fnl  composition  than  the  motion  given  to  the  whole  :  the  smooth  and  rapid 
step  of  the  circling  Hours  as  they  tread  on  the  fleecy  clouds ;  the  tierv  steeds  : 
the  whirling  wheels  of  the  car ;  the  torch  of  Lucifer,  blown  back  by  the 
velocity  of  his  advance ;  and  the  form  of  Aurora,  borne  through  the  ambient 
air,  till  you  almost  fear  she  should  float  from  your  Bight,'— ^at<m'<  '  Aome.' 
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*  Tli«  work  Qt  Gnido  is  more  poetic  than  thalt  ol  Gneroino,  and  Inminoiu, 
and  soft,  and  harmonioos.  Cnpid,  Aurora,  PhoebuB,  form  a  climax  of 
beanty,  and  the  Hours  seem  as  light  as  the  clouds  on  which  they  dance.* — 
#br«y£A. 

Lansi  points  ovt  that  Gnido  always  took  the  Venns  de*  Hediel  and  the 
Niobe  as  his  fayonrite  models,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  l&rge 
pictures  in  which  the  Niobe  or  one  of  her  sons  is  not  introduced,  yet  with 
such  dexterity  that  the  theft  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  frescoes  of  the  frieze  are  by  Tempesta;  the  four  landscapes  by 
Pavl  BriU,  Two  columDS,  twelve  feet  high,  are,  with  the  steps  at 
S.  Prassede,  the  finest  known  specimens  of  the  Greek  marble — 
rosso-antico  (Cape  Matapan).  In  the  hall  are  busts,  statues,  and  a 
bronze  horse  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures,  but  few  of  importance.  In  the 
room  on  the  left  is  the  beautiful  DcmieUe  di  Volterra  of  our  Saviour 
bearing  His  cross.  In  the  same  room  are  two  large  pictures— (81) 
David  triumphing  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  Domenichino  ;  and  (64) 
Perseus  rescuing  Andromeda,  Ouido.  No.  48  is  a  Holy  Family  by 
Luoa  Signorelli,  In  the  room  on  the  right  are— Adam  gathering 
fig-leaves,  in  a  Paradise  which  resembles  a  menagerie,  Domenichino  ; 
and  (35)  Samson  pulling  down  the  house  upon  the  Philistines, 
Ludcwico  Cameei,  Here  also  is  a  remarkable  picture  (32)  of  Juno 
chastising  Cupid,  by  Lorenxo  Lotto,  full  of  life,  motion,  and  fury. 

In  digging  foundations  for  the  Theatre  Nazionale  here,  was  found 
the  celebrated  bronze  Boxer  of  the  Terme  Museum. 

*  Mr.  Mttndler  showed  his  appreciation  of  this  finely  conceived  and  caref  ally 
executed  painting:,  and  called  it  "  The  Victory  of  Chastity."  It  mi<;ht  with 
equal  fitness  be  named  Juno  takings  righteous  veng^eance  on  Venus.  Juno, 
wrapped  in  a  sfrecn  mantle,  with  a  white  drapery  about  her  head,  brandishes 
aloft  Cupid's  broken  bow,  and  seems  about  to  pour  forth  the  vials  of  her 
wrath  upon  Venus.  The  goddess  of  love— a  violet  mantle  about  her,  pearls  In 
her  fair  hair,  a  brilliant  star  glowing:  on  her  brow,  and  gold  chains  round  her 
neck— seeks  to  shield  Cupid  from  the  fury  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
little  god,  with  his  many-coloured  wings,  cowers  behind  her  with  tearful 
^k6e.  The  name  Lanrentins  Lottus  is  still  visible  on  a  "  cartellino." '«- 
MmtUi. 

It  sadly  needs  refraining:  the  present  frame  interferes  with  the 
outline  of  Venus. 

A  bronze  bust  represents  the  Bospigliosi  Pope,  Clement  IX. 

A  second  small  garden  belonging  to  this  palace  is  weU  worth 
seeing  in  ICay  for  its  wealth  of  camellias,  azaleas,  and  Banksian 
roses.  In  the  palace,  Benvenuto  Cellini's  famous  salt-cellar  is  pre- 
served— a  shell  resting  on  an  enamel  dragon. 

Iraring  1901-2  a  tunnel  for  traffic  was  constructed  through  this 
hiU,  from  the  Via  dei  Giardini  to  the  Via  Nazionale,  which  passes 
beneath  the  gardens  of  the  palace. 

Opposite  the  Bospigliosi  Palace  is  the  handsome  entrance  to  the 
Celonna  Gardens  (wmoh  may  be  seen  on  Wednesdays  from  11  to  3 
by  ringing  at  a  bell  by  a  door  near  the  Qnirinal).  The  gardens  are 
connected  with  the  Palace  in  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  by  a  series  of 
bridges  across  the  intervening  street  (Via  della  Pilotta).  Here,  on 
a  lofty  terrace  which  has  a  fine  view  towards  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
shadowed by  grand  pypresses,  are  remains  long  suppoaed  tp  belong 
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to  the  Temple  of  tbe  Sun  (fragments  of  Corinthian  cornice,  one  of 
them  being  the  largest  block  of  marble  in  Rome,  and  weighing 
twenty-seven  tons),  built  by  Anrelian  (A.D.  270-275),  but  now  con- 
sidered to  be  decorations  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baths  of  Constantine. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  looking  down  through  two  bams 
into  a  kind  of  pit,  we  can  see  some  vestiges  of  the  baths — built  a.d. 
326 — and  of  the  great  staircase  which  led  up  to  them  from  the 
valley  below.  The  portico  of  these  baths  remained  erect  till  the 
time  of  Clement  XII.  (1730-40),  and  was  adorned  with  four  marble 
statues,  of  which  two — those  of  the  two  Constantines — may  now  be 
seen  on  the  terrace  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  third  in  the  Portico  of  the 
Lateran. 

Beneath  the  magnificent  cypress-trees  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
are  several  fine  sarcophagi.  Only  the  stem  is  preserved  of  the 
historical  pine-tree  planted  (it  was  said)  on  the  day  on  which  Cola 
di  Rienzi  died,  and  which  was  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
city  until  1848,  when  it  was  broken  in  an  ominous  storm.  These 
gardeniS,  with  their  temple-ruins,  statues,  C3rpresse8,  birds,  and 
flowers,  are  the  most  beautiful  which  the  recent  commercial  specu- 
lations have  spared  to  Rome.  Incredible,  however,  as  it  may  seem, 
the  historic  family  of  Colonna  would  have  sold  the  upper  part  of 
them  for  building  land,  if  the  Government  had  not  interfered,  on 
account  of  the  two  pagan  ruins  which  they  contain. 

Just  beyond  the  end  of  the  garden  is  the  Church  of  S.  SilTestro 
a  Monte  Ca^allo — belonging  to  the  Missionaries  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  which  the  cardinals  used  to  meet  before  going  in  proces- 
sion to  the  conclave.  It  is  mentioned  in  tenth-century  documents. 
The  cupola  of  the  south  transept  has  frescoes  by  Domeniehino,  of 
David  dancing  before  the  Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Solomon, 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes,  and  Bsther  fainting  before 
Ahasuerus.  These  are  considered  by  Lianzi  as  some  of  the  finest 
frescoes  of  the  master.  Over  the  altar  is  an  Assumption,  painted 
on  slate,  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Scipione  Caetcmi.  The  last 
chapel  but  one  on  the  left  has  a  ceiling  by  Cav,  d*Arpino,  and 
frescoes  on  the  wall  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio.  The  picture  over 
the  altar,  representing  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  is  by 
MarioUo  Atbertindli.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio — who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  wars  in  Flanders,  and  lived  in  the  Bospigliosi  Palace — ^is 
buried  here,  with  Cardinal  Gian  Giaoopo  Pancirelli,  the  one  honest 
minister  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  The  adjoining  convont, 
beneath  which  remains  of  a  shrine  of  Semo  Sancus  were  discovered 
in  1881,^  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

We  now  reach  the  height  of  Magnanapoli  (B^ea  Pauli)  from 
which  the  isthmus  which  joined  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline  was 
cut  away  by  Trajan  for  his  Forum.  Here,  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
Villa  Aldobrandini,  radiant  with  flowers  in  spring,  is  a  spacious 

*•  The  Btatne  of  the  g:od  and  its  inscribed  pedestal  are  now  in  the  Galleria 
del  Candelabri  at  the  YaJbican.  This  early  Divinity  is  connected  with  Jnpiter 
and  with  Hercnles,  and  Is  probably  identical  with  Dens  Fidins.  *  Me  Dens 
Fidlw  *  was  a  Soman  oath ,  synonymous  with  *■  Me  Hercule.' 
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crossway  with  a  palm,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  preserved  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  time  of  King  Servius  Tullias. 
Another  fragment,  in  the  neighbouring  Palasso  Aiitonelli,  retains  a 
massive  stone  archway,  supposed  to  be  the  Porta  Fontinalis.  The 
foundations  under  this  arch  are  important  as  showing  the  use  of 
concrete  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Kings.  The  palace  was  the 
favourite  private  residence  of  that  great  cardinal,  of  brigand- 
ancestry,  who  was  long  the  prime  minister  of  Pius  IX. 

*  Antonelll  was  the  best  hated  man  of  his  day,  not  only  in  Europe  and 
Italy,  but  by  a  lai^e  proportion  of  Churchmen.'—^.  Marion  Crawford. 

Hence  the  modem  Via  Nazionale  with  its  tramway  leads  east 
direct  up  to  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  west,  through  what  was  the 
garden  of  Antonelli,  down  to  the  Piazza  Colonna.  The  turn  given 
to  the  hill  near  this,  and  the  effect  of  the  lofty  and  luxuriant  Aldo- 
brandini  Grarden  with  its  tall  palms  and  cypresses  amongst  the 
houses,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best  things  done  in  Kome  since 
1870.  A  fine  house  of  the  first  centuij  A.D.,  with  exquisitely 
painted  walls,  was  discovered  near  this  m  June  1884,  but  its  de- 
struction was  at  once  ordered. 

Opposite  is  the  white  Church  of  8.  Caterina  di  Siena  (1563), 
possessing  some  frescoes  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds,  to  the 
rare  master  Timoteo  Vitt,  Adjoining  is  a  large  Dominican  con- 
vent, inclosed  within  the  precincts  of  which  is  the  mediaeval 
tower,  sometimes  called  the  Tower  of  Nero,  but  generally  known  as 
the  Torre  delle  Milizie,  i.e.  of  the  Roman  Militia.  It  was  erected 
by  the  sons  of  Peter  Alexius,  a  baron  attached  to  the  party  of 
Senator  Pandolfo  de  Suburra,  on  the  site  of  a  building  called 
'  Hostium  Militiae.'  The  lower  part  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
1210,  the  upper  in  1294.  It  leans  to  the  south-west.  A  little  later 
than  those  days  it  was  possessed  by  the  Caetani,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Annibaldi.  In  1312  Giovanni  Annibaldi  gave  it  up  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  who  had  it  fitted  up  for  his  use  during  his  stormy 
sojourn  in  Rome,  as  being  more  central  and  nearer  the  Colonna 
strongholds  than  the  Lateran. 

*  People  pass  through  two  regular  eoiu'ses  of  study  at  Rome— the  first  in 
learning,  and  the  second  in  unlearning. 

*  "  This  is  the  Tower  of  Nero,  from  which  he  saw  the  city  in  flames— and 
this  is  the  Temple  of  Concord— and  this  is  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux— 
and  this  is  the  Temple  of  Vesta— and  these  are  the  Ba,ths  of  Faolns  Aemilius,'* 
and  so  on,  says  yonr  lacquey. 

*  *•  This  is  not  the  Tower  of  Nero — nor  that  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux— nor  the  other  the  Temple  of  Concord— nor  are  any  of  these  things 
what  they  are  called,"  says  your  antiquary.'— £a«on*«  •  Rome.* 

The  Convent  of  S.  Caterina  (entered  from  the  Salita  del  Grille) 
was  built  by  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  requested  the 
advice  of  Michelangelo  on  the  subject,  and  was  told  she  had  better 
make  the  ancient '  Torre '  into  a  belfry.  A  curious  account  of  the 
interview  in  which  this  subject  was  discussed,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  Church  of  S.  SUvestro  a  Monte  Cavallo,  is  left  us  in 
the  memoirs  of  Francesco  d'Olanda,  a  painter,  who  was  himself 
present  at  the  conversation. 
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Neair  this  point  are  two  other  brick  mediaeyal  iBower^.  One, 
engrafted  in  the  Via  Nazionale, -on  the  left  of  the  descent  (B.)  to 
the  Piazza  Venezia,  is  that  of  the  Colonna,  now  called  Tor  dl 
Babele,  and  is  ornamented  with  three  beautiful  fragments  of 
sculptured  frieze,  one  of  them  bearing  the  device  of  Qolonna,  a 
crowned  column  rising  through  a  wreath.  The  other  tower,  stand- 
ing in  the  Salita  del  Grille,  is  called  Torre  del  Qrillo,  from  the 
family  of  that  name. 

Beside  S.  Caterlna  rises  the  Church  of  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto 
(1640),  approached  by  a  handsome  double  twisted  flight  of  stairs, 
the  effect  of  which  \vas  injured  b^  change^  in  1870-77.  This 
church  is  only  open  from  7  a.m.  until  9  A.ii.  Over  the  2nd  altar 
(left)  is  a  picture  of  the  marriage  of  S.  Catherine  by  AUegrdni^  and, 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  (visionary)  marriage  (July  19)^  the  dried 
up  hand  of  the  saint  is  exhibited  here,  to  the  copofort  of  the  faith- 
ful.   More  of  her  is  ih  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva. 

In  opening  -or  building  the  Via  Nazionale  between  this  point  and' 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  many  fragments  and  foundations  of  the 
palaceb  of  illustrious  Romans  were  discovered  (and  destroyed  or 
reburied)  which  once  lined  the  Yicus  Longus.  These  included, 
on  the  right,  the  magnificent  houses  of  Lucius  Naeviils  Clemens, 
Publia  Materna,  C.  Articuleius  Germanicianus,  Tiberius  Julius  Frugi, 
C;  Julius  Avitus,  P.  Numicius  Caesianus,  and  Scipio  Orfitus  ;  faced, 
oh  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  by  the  houses  of  the  Claud  ii 
Claudiani,  of  M.  Postumius  Festus,  T.  Avidius  Quietus,  the  Lampadii, 
T.  Aelius  Antonius  Severus. 

We  may  turn  by  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto  into  Via  Panisperna,  or 
back  into  the  Via  Magnanapoli — Baths  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  a  name 
once  given  to  ruins  on  the  east  side  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  The 
MirahUia  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  name  *  Vado  ad  Napulim,' 
supposed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  been  the  exclapiation  of  the 
wizard  Virgil,  who,  on  thjs  spot,  being  taken  by  the  Romans, 
escaped  invisibly,  and  went  to  his  beloved  Naples.  The  Tor  delle 
Milizie  is  best  seen  from  here.  In  Via  Panisperna  on  the  left  we 
pass  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandini,  with  a  bright,  pleasant-looking 
court  and  handsome  fountain.  The  fortunes  of  this  house  were 
founded  by  Clement  VIII.,  who  presented  his  nephew,  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  with  a  million  scudi  in  ready  money.  Of  this  family 
was  S.  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  known  as  S.  Pietro  Igneo,  who  was 
canonised  because,  in  1067,  he  walked  unhurt,  crucifix  in  hand, 
through  a  burning  fiery  avenue  ten  feet  long  before  the  church 
door  of  Settimo,  near  Florence,  to  prove  an  accusation  of  simony 
which  he  had  brought  against  Pietro  di  Pavia,  bishop  of  that  city. 

Descending  into  the  Via  di  Mazzarini  (1st  turning  left),  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal,  is  (R.)  the  Oonyeoit  of 
S,  Agata  in  Suburra,  through  the  courtyard  of  which  we  enter  the 
Chnrch  of  S.  Agata  del  Ooti.  It  was  built  by  Ricimer,  the  kiog- 
maker,  who  was  buried  here  in  a.d.  472.  S.  Maria  Maggiore  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  But  twelve  ancient  granite  columns  and 
a  handsome  cosmatesque  pavement  are  the  only  remaining  signs  of 
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antiquity.  The  Ionic  caps  are  gilded.  The  qhurch  now  belongs  to 
the  Irish  Seminary.  In  the  left  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Daniel 
O'Coimell,  with  bas-reliefs  by  Benzoni,  inscribed  :-7 

*  This  moniiment  eontainfl  the  heart  of  O'Connell,  who  dying  at  Genoa  on 
his  way  to  the  Eternal  City,  bequeathed  his  sonl  to  God,  his  body  to  Ireland, 
and  his  heart  to  Borne.  He  is  represented  at  the  bar  of  the  British  Honse 
of  Commons  in  MDCCGXXIX.,  when  he  refosed  to  take  the  anti-Catholle 
declaration,  in  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I.at  once  reject  this  declaration  ; 
part  of  it  I  believe  to  be  nntrnc,  and  the  rest  I  know^to  be  fiilse.**  He  was 
bom  Tl.  Auif.,  MDCCLXXVI.,  and  died  xv.  liay,  MBCCCXLYII.  Erected 
by  Charles  JBianconl,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  immortal  Liberator,  and  of 
Ireland,  the  land  of  his  adoption.' 

At  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  chapel,  which  Cardinal  Antonelli 

(who  had  a  palace  near  this)  decorated,  1863,  with  frescoes  and 

arabesques  as  a  burial-place  for  his  family.    In  the  chapel  at  the 

head  of  the  R.  aisle  is  a  gilt  figure  of  S.  Agata — showing  the 

manner  in  which  she  suffered. 

^  Asratha  was  a  maiden  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  whither  I>ocii]s  the  emperor 
sent  Qnintianos  as  govemoT.  He,  inflamed  by  the  beauty  of  Agatha,  tempted 
her  with  rich  gifts  and  promises,  but  she  repulsed  him  with  disdain.  Then 
QointiADUs  ordered  her  to  be  bound  and  beaten  with  rods,  and  sent  two  of  his 
slaves  to  tear  her  bosom  with  iron  shears,  and,  as  her  blood  flowed  forth,  she 
said  to  him,  **  O  thou  cruel  tyrant !  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  tear  mo  thus  ? 
—hast  thou  not  thyself  been  fed  at  thy  mother's  breasts  ?  **  Thus  only  did 
she  murmur.  And  in  the  night  a  venerable  man  came  to  her,  bearing  a  vase 
of  ointme.at,  and  before  him  walked  a  youth  bearing  a  torch.  It  was  the  holy 
apostle  Peter,  and  the  youth  was  an  angel ;  but  Agatha  knew  it  not,  though 
such  a  glorious  light  filled  the  prison,  that  the  guards  fled  in  terror.  .  .  . 
Then  8.  Peter  made  himself  known  and  ministered  to  her,  restoring  with 
heavenly  balm  her  wounded  breasts. 

*  Quintiauus,  inftriated,  demanded  who  had  healed  her.  She  replied,  ^*  He 
whom  I  confess  and  adore  with  heart  and  lips.  He  hath  sent  Bis  apostle,  who 
hath  healed  me."  Then  Qnintianns  caused  her  to  be  thrown  bound  upon  a 
great  fire,  bat  instantly  an  earthquake  arose,  and  the  people  in  terror  cried, 
'*  This  visitation  is  sent  because  of  the  sufferings  of  the  maiden  Agatha." 
80  be  caused  her  to  he  taken  from  the  fire,  and  carried  back  to  prison,  where 
she  prayed  aloud  that,  having  now  proved  her  fiiith,  she  might  bo  freed  from 
pain  and  see  the  glory  of  Grod  ;  and  her  prayer  was  answered  and  her  spirit 
dstantly  departed  into  eternal  glory,  Feb.  6th,  A.D.  251.*—*Legetide  delle  SS. 
Vergmi.* 

Agata  (patroness  of  Catania)  is  one  of  the  saints  most  reverenced 
by  the  Roman  peo{de.  On  the  5th  of  February  her  vespers  are  sung 
here,  and  contain  the  antiphons : — 

*  Who  art  thou  that  art  come  to  heal  my  wounds?— I  am  an  apostle  of 
Christ ;  doubt  not  concuming  me,  my  daughter. 

*■  Medicine  for  the  body  I  have  never  used ;  but  I  have  th«  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  with  His  word  alone  restoreth  all  things. 

'  I  render  thanla  to  Thee,  O  Lord  tfesiis  Christ,  for  that  Thou  hast  been 
mindful  of  me,  and  hast  sent  Thine  apostle  to  heal  my  wounds. 

'  I  bless  thee,  O  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  through  Thine 
apostle  Thou  hast  restored  my  breasts  to  me. 

>  Him  who  hath  vouchsafed  to  heal  me  of  every  wound,  and  to  restore  to 
me  my  breasts.  Him  do  1  invoke,  even  the  living  God. 

'Blessed  Agatha,  standing  in  her  prison,  stretched  forth  her  hands  and 
prayed  unto  the  Lord,  ssiying,  "O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  good  Master,  I 
thank  Thee  because  Thou  hast  given- me  strength  to  overcome  the  tortures 
of  the  executioners ;  and  now,  Lord,  spe»li  the  word,  that  I  may  depart 
hence  to  Thy  glory  which  fadeth  not  away."  * 
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The  tomb  of  Joannes  Lascaris  (west  wall,  beside  door)  (a  learned 
refugee  from  Constantinople  when  taken  by  the  Turks)  has — ^in 
Greek — the  inscription : — 

*  Lascaris  lies  here  in  a  foreigrn  graye ;  but,  stranger,  that  does  not  disturb 
him,  rather  does  be  rejoice  ;  yet  he  is  not  without  sorrow,  as  a  Grecian,  that 
his  fatherland  will  not  bestow  upon  him  the  freedom  of  a  grave.' 

Turning  back  into  Via  Fanispema  and  passing  the  Convent  of 
S,  Bema/rdino  Senensis^  we  reach  the  Via  dei  Serpenti  (origin  of 
name  not  known),  interesting  as  occupying  the  supposed  site  in 
the  Vallis  Quirinalis,  where  Julius  Proculus,  returning  from  Alba 
Longa,  encountered  the  Ghost  of  Romulus. 

'  Sed  Proculus  Long&  veniehat  Julius  Alh& ; 

Lunague  fulgebat ;  nee  facis  usus  erat : 
Cum  snbito  motu  nubes  crepuere  sinistrae  : 

Betulit  ille  gradus  ;  horrueruntque  comae. 
Pulcher,  et  humano  major,  trabeAque  decorus, 
Bomulns  in  medi&  Tisus  adesse  ym.* 

—Orndt  Fatt.  ii.  498. 

Turning  to  the  right  down  the  Via  dei  Serpenti,  we  reach  the 
Piazza  S.  Maria  in  Monti,  containing  a  fountain,  a  fish-market,  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  SS.  Sergius  tmd  BdcoUus,  two  martyrs  who 
suffered  under  Maximian  at  Basapha  in  Syria. 

One  side  of  this  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Chnrch  of  S.  Maria  in 
Honti,  in  which  is  deposited  a  figure  of  the  beggar  Labre  (canonised 
by  Leo  XIII.,  December  8th,  1881),  dressed  in  the  gown  of  a  men- 
dicant pilgrim,  which  he  wore  when  living.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
picture  of  him  in  the  Coliseum  distributing  to  hfl  fellow-beggars 
the  alms  which  he  had  obtained.  His  festa  is  observed  here  on 
April  16th.  (At  No.  3  Via  dei  Serpenti,  one  may  visit  the  chamber 
in  which  Labre  died ;  and  in  the  Via  dei  Crociferi,  near  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  a  chapel  containing  many  of  his  relics — the  bed  on  which 
he  died,  the  crucifix  which  he  wore  in  his  bosom,  &c.) 

*  Benott  Joseph  Labre  naquit  en  1784  dans  le  dioctoe  de  Boulogne  (France) 
de  parents  chrltiens  et  jouissant  d'une  modeste  aisance.  D*une  pi^te  vlve  et 
tendre,  il  voulut  d'abord  se  faire  religieux  ;  mais  sa  sant^  ne  put  roister,  ni 
au2  regies  des  Chartreux,  ni  k  cellos  des  Trappistes,  chez  lesquels  il  entra 
successivement.  II  fttt  alors  soUieiti  inUrieurementy  est-il  dit  dans  la  notice 
sur  sa  vie,  de  mevier  une  vie  de  pSnitenee  et  de  ehariti  au  milieu  du  sikde. 
Pendant  sept  anuses,  il  parconmt,  en  p61erin<mendiant,  les  sanctuaires  de  la 
Vierge  les  plus  v6n4r^  de  toute  I'Europe  ;  on  a  calcuU  qn'il  fit,  k  pled,  plus 
de  cinq  mille  lleues  pendant  ces  sept  ann^es. 

*  En  1777  il  revint  en  Italic,  pour  ne  plus  en  sortir.  II  habitait  Borne, 
folsant  seulement  une  fols  chaqne  annte  le  p^lerinage  de  Lor^tte.  H  passait 
une  grande  partio  de  ses  journ^es  dans  les  ^gliaes,  mendiait,  et  faisait  des 
oeuvres  de  charity.  II  couohait  quelquefois  sous  le  portique  des  ^glises,  et  le 
plus  souvent  au  Coljs^e  derri^re  la  petite  chapelle  de  la  cinqui^me  station  du 
cbemin  de  la  croix.  L'dgltee  qu'il  fr^nentait  le  plus  ^tait  celle  de  S.  Marie 
des  Monts ;  le  16  avril  1788,  apr^s  y  avoir  pri^  fort  longtemps,  en  sortant,  il 
tomba,  comme  6vanoui,  sur  les  marches  du  peristyle  de  I'^glise.  On  le  trans- 
porta  dans  une  maison  voisine,  oil  il  monrut  le  soir.*— *  Une  Annie  a  Rome,* 

S.  Alfonso  Liguori  lived  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  in  Monti  in 
the  time  of  Clement  XIII.  Almost  opposite  this  church,  till  1885, 
a  narrow  alley,  which  appeared  to  be  a  cul-de-sac  ending  in  a  picture 
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of  the  Crucifixion,  was  in  reality  the  approach  to  the  carefully  con- 
cealed Convent  of  the  Pamuiane  Nuns^  generally  known  as  the  StpoUe 
Vive,  No  more  carious  convent  has  been  recently,  none  more  de- 
servedly, destroyed.  The  only  means  of  communicating  with  the 
nuns  was  by  rapping  on  a  barrel  which  projected  from  a  wall  on  a 
platform  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses — when  a  mufSed  voice  was 
beaid  from  the  interior ;  and  if  the  references  of  the  visitor  were 
satisfactory,  the  barrel  turned  round,  and  eventually  disclosed  a 
key  by  which  the  initiated  could  admit  themselves  to  a  small 
chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  convent.  Over  the  door  was  an 
inscription,  bidding  those  who  entered  that  chamber  to  leave  all 
worldly  thoughts  l^hind  them.  Round  the  walls  were  inscribed: 
'  Qui  non  diligit,  manet  in  morte.'  '  Militia  est  vita  hominis  super 
terram.'  'Alter  alterius  onera  portate;'  and,  on  the  other  side 
opposite  the  door — 

*  Vi  esorto  a  rimirar 

La  vita  del  mondo 
Nella  gnisa  che  la  mint 
Un  moribondo.' 

In  one  of  the  walls  was  an  opening  with  a  double  grille,  beyond 
which  was  a  metal  plate,  pierced  with  holes  like  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot.  It  was  beyond  this  grille,  and  behind  this  plate,  that 
the  abl^ss  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  received  her  visitors,  but  she  was 
even  then  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  heavy  folds  of  black  serge. 
Gregory  XVI.,  who,  of  course,  could  penetrate  within  the  convent, 
and  who  wished  to  try  her,  said,  '  Sorella  mia,  ievate  il  velo.'  '  No, 
mio  padre,'  she  replied  ;  '  h  vietato  dalla  nostra  regola.* 

The  nuns  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  are  never  seen  again  after  they 
once  assume  the  black  veil,  though  they  are  allowed  double  the 
ordinary  noviciate.  They  never  hear  anything  of  the  outer  world, 
even  of  the  deaths  of  their  nearest  relations.  They  may  not  lie 
down  to  sleep ;  and  their  speech  dies  of  inanition  like  their  eye- 
sight. Daily  they  dig  their  own  graves,  and  their  remaining  hours 
are  occupiea  in  monotonous  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Returning  as  far  as  the  Via  Panisperna  (a  continuation  of  the 
Via  Magnanapoli),  we  ascend  the  slope  of  the  Viminal  Hill,  now  with 
difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Quirinal.  It  derives  its  name 
from  vimina,  osiers.  A  temple  of  Sylvanus  or  Pan  was  one  of  several 
which  adorned  its  principiU  street — the  Vicus  Longus — ^which  ran 
from  here  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ministero  delle  Finanze  across  the 
city.  This  end  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  Ghnrch  of  8.  Lorenxo 
in  PaniBpema,  built  on  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  deacon  S. 
Laurence,  who  suffered  under  Claudius  II.,  in  A.D.  264,  for  refusing 
to  give  up  the  goods  of  the  Church.  Oter  the  altar  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  saint  extended  upon  a  red-hot  gridiron,  and  below 
— entered  from  the  exteriOT  of  the  church — a  crypt  is  shown  as  the 
scene  of  his  cruel  sufferings.^  * 

^  The  body  of  this  saint  is  said  to  repose  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura ;  bis 
head  is  at  the  Qnirinal ;  at  8.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  his  g^ridiron  and  chains  are 
shown.    He  possesses  over  thirty  chapels  in  Rome. 
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*  Blessed  Lanrentins,  as  he  lay  stretched  and  burning:  on  the  gfridiron,  said 
to  the  impious  tyrant,  "  The  meat  is  done,  make  haste  hither  and  eat.  As 
for  the  treasures  of  the  Ghnrch  which  yon  seek,  the  hands  of  the  poor  have 
carried  them  to  a  heavenly  treasury."  *—Antiphone  of  S.  Laurence. 

It  was  outside  this  convent  that,  towards  the  close  of  her  life, 
S.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  dreamer  of  disgusting  dreams,  used  to  sit 
begging  for  the  poor  and  kissing  the  hands  of  those  who  gave  her 
alms.  Her  funeral  took  place  in  this  church,  July  1373  ;  but,  after 
resting  here  for  a  year,  her  body  was  removed  by  her  son  to  the 
monastery  of  Wastein  in  Sweden. 

Under  the  2nd  altar,  R. ,  are  shown  the  relics  of  S.  Crispin  and 
S.  Orispinian,  *  two  holy  brothers,  who  departed  from  Borne  with  S. 
Denis  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  France,  where,  after  the  example  of 
S.  Paul,  they  laboured  with  their  hands,  being  by  trade  shoemakers. 
And  these  saints  made  food  for  the  poor  without  fee  or  reward  (for 
which  the  angels  supplied  them  with  leather),  until,  denounced  as 
Christians,  they  suifered  martyrdom  at  Soissons,  being,  after  many 
unavailing  tortures,  beheaded  by  the  sword  (A.D.  300).'  ^  The 
festival  of  S.  Crispin  and  S.  Crispinian  is  held  on  October  25th. 

*  And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending^  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered.' 

—Shakespeare^  *  Henry  F.' 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  statues  of  Posidippus  and 
Menander,  now  in  the  gallery  of  statues  at  the  Vatican,  were  kissed 
and  worshipped  in  this  church  under  the  impression  that  they  re- 
presented saints.  They  were  found  on  this  site,  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Baths  of  Olympias,  daughter-in-law  of  Constantine. 
Boniface  VIII.  (1299)  rebuilt  the  church. 

The  name,  Panispema,  is  supposed  by  ^ome  authors  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  dole  of  bread  and  ham  once  given  at  the  door  of  the 
adjacent  convent,  but  more  probably  it  is  derived  from  a  Prefect 
Perpema  Quadratus,  commemorated  in  an  inscription  in  the  con- 
vent garden  (now  that  of  the  university  of  Bome),  in  which  there 
was  a  mediaeval  house. 

The  small  neighbouring  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte  (1656) 
covers  the  site  of  the  prison  of  S.  Laurence,  and  a  fountain  is 
shown  there  as  that  in  which  he  baptized  Hippolytus,  his  gaoler, 
and  th6  latter's  daughter  Lucilla,  whom  he  miraculously  raised  from 
the  dead. 

Descending  the  hill  below  the  church-^in  the  vale  between  the 
Aquiline  and  Viminal — we  reach  at  the  comer  of  the  street  a  spot 
of  pre-eminent  historical  interest,  as  that  where  Servius  TuUius 
(sixth  King  of  Bome)  was  killed,  and  where  TuUia  (535  B.C.)  drove 
in  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  The  street  was 
afterwards  known  as  Vicus  Sceleratos.,  The  Vicus  Urbius  by  which 
the  old  king  had  reached  the  spot  is  perhaps  (?)  represented  by  the 
Via  Urbana ;  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  by  which  he  was  about  to  ascend 
to  the  palace  on  the  hill  Cispius,  by  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 


1  Jameson's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
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Turning  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  Esqnilind,  we  find  the 
interesting  Church  of  S.  Puddntiana— ^Ecclesia  Pudentiana ' — sup- 
posed to  hQ  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Boman  churches  ('  omnium 
ecclesiarum  urbis  vetustissima ').  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  took  his 
title  from  this  church,  considered  it  was  the  principal  place  of 
worship  in  Rome  after  apostolic  times,  being  founded  on  the  site  of 
the  house  where  S.  Paul  lodged,  a.d.  41  to  50,  with  the  senator 
Pudens,  whose  family  were  his  first  converts,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  himself  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero.  On  this  ancient 
place  of  worship  an  oratory  was  engrafted  by  Pius  I,  (c,  a.d.  146), 
in  memory  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Pudens,  Pudentiana,  perhaps 
at  the  request  of  her  sistei*  Prassede,  who  is  believed  to  have  sur- 
vived until  that  time.  In  very  early  days  two  small  churches  ex- 
isted here,  known  as  *  Titulus  Pudentis '  and  *  Titulus  Pastoris,'  the 
latter  in  memory  of  the  brother  of  Pius  I. 

The  church,  which  has  been  successively  altered  by  Adrian  I.  iti 
the  eighth  century,  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  by  innocent  II.,  was 
finally  modernised  by  Cardinal  Oaetani  in  1697.  Little  Remains  of 
ancient  external  work  except  the  graceful  brick  campajiile  (c.  1130), 
with  triple  arcades  of  open  arches  on  every  side,  separated  by 
.bands  of  terra>GOtta  moulding ;  and  the.  dbor  adorned  with  low 
reliefs  of  the  Lamb  bearing  the  cross,  and  of  S.  Prassede  -and  S. 
Pudentiana,  with  the  vases  in  which  they  collected  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  two  other  figures,  probably  S.  Pudens, and  S. 
Pastor. 

The  chapel  L.  of  the  tribune,  which  is  regarded  as  representing 
the  *  Titulus  Pudentis,'  has  an  old  mosaic  pavement,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Pudens.  Here  is  a  bas-relief  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  representing  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  S.  Peter  ;  and 
here  is  preserved  part  of  the  altar  at  which  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
celebrated  mass  (the  rest  is  at  the  Lateran),  and  which  was  used 
by  the  popes  until  the  time  of  Sylvester^  Among  early  Christian 
inscriptions  let  into  the  walls,  is  one  to  a  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of 
the  Pudentiani,  bearing  a  rude  portrait. 

Opening  from  the  L.  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the  Caetani  family, 
with  tombs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Over  the  altar  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Paolo  OlivierL  On  each 
side  are  fine  columns  of  Lumachella  (fossil  snails)  marble.  Over 
the  entrance  from  the  nave  are  ancient  mosaics — of  the  Evangelists 
and  of  S.  Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Beneath 
is  a  gloomy  and  neglected  vault,  in  which  the  Sarcophagi  and 
coffins  of  the  dead  Cagtani  are  shown  by  torchlight. 

In  the  tribune  are  magoificent  mosaioB,  ascribed  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  considered  by  Poussin  and  afterwards  by  De  Rossi  ^ 
as  the  best  of  all  ancient  Christian  mosaics,  as  they  are  the  oldest, 
dating  from  a.d.  398.    They  were  deplorably  mutilated  by  Cardinal 

1  The  Church  of  Pudens,  and  the  early  Christian  bnildinors  of  Rome,  were 
hever  named  from  a  saint,  but  from  their  founders,  or  the  owners  of  the 
site  on  which' they  were  hnilt. 

2  Roma  Cristtana, 
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Snrico  Caetan  in  1582.    Panvinio  (1560)  says  they  were  the  love- 
liest in  Rome,  and  were  completed  by  Innocent  I.  (401-417). 

*  In  conception  and  treatment  this  work  Is  Indeed  classic  ;  seated  on  a  rich 
throne  in  the  centre  is  the  Sayionr  with  one  arm  extended,  and  in  the  other 
holdlnj^  a  book  open  at  the  words  CongerviUor  Eedeaiae  PvdenJtianae  ;  hkterally 
stand  SS.  Praxedis  and  Padentiana  with  leafy  crowns  in  their  hands ;  and  at 
a  lower  level,  hnt  more  in  front,  SS.  Peter  and  Panl  with  eight  other  male 
flg:nres,  all  in  the  amply-flowing-  costume  of  ancient  Bomans ;  while  in  the 
background  are  seen,  beyond  a  portico  with  arcades,  various  stately  buildings, 
one  a  rotunda,  another  a  parallelogram  with  a  gable-headed  front,  recognis- 
able as  a  baptistery  and  basilica,  here,  we  may  believe,  in  authentic  copy 
from  the  earliest  types  of  the  period  of  the  first  Christian  emperors.  Above 
the  group  and  hovering  in  the  air,  a  large  cross,  studded  with  gems,  sur- 
mounts the  head  of  our  Saviour,  between  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists, 
of  which  one  has  been  entirely,  and  another  in  the  greater  part,  sacrificed  to 
some  wretched  accessories  in  woodwork  actually  allowed  to  conceal  portions 
of  this  most  interesting  mosaic.  As  to  expression,  a  severe  solemnity  is  that 
prevailing,  especially  in  the  principal  head,  which  aiotu  is  crowned  with  the 
nimbus— one  among  other  proofs,  if  but  negative,  of  its  high  antiquity.* — 
Hemang'  'Ancient  Christian  Art.' 

Besides  S.  Pudentiana  and  S.  Pudens,  S.  Novatos  and  S.  Siricius 
are  said  to  be  buried  there.  Those  who  visit  this  sanctuary  every 
day  obtain  an  indulgence  for  three  thousand  years,  with  remission 
of  a  third  part  of  their  sins  I  Excavations  made  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  in  1866,  laid  bare  some  interesting  constructions  beneath 
the  church — supposed  to  be  those  of  the  bouse  of  Pudens — a  part 
of  the  public  baths  of  Novatus  (son  of  Pudens),  which  must  have 
been  in  use  for  some  centuries,  and  a  chamber  supposed  to  have 
been  the  oratory  dedicated  by  Pius  I.  in  A.D.  146.  As  at  S.  Maria- 
Antiqua,  the  Tablinum  of  the  house  had  probably  served  as  the 
Dominicum  or  meeting-chamber  until  the  Peristylium  and  its 
wings  became  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing 
congregation.  And  so  from  a  hall  in  a  Roman  house  evolves  the 
ecclesiastical  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles— not  in  the  least  imita- 
tive of  the  vast  public  basilicas^which  for  the  most  part  possessed 
nave  and  double  aisles. 

*  Enbulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Ptidens^  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and  all  the 
brethren.'— 2  Timothy  iv.  21. 

*  Here  the  first  converts  met  for  prayers ;  here  Pudentiana,  Praxedes,  and 
Timothens^,  daughters  and  son  of  Pudens,  obtained  from  Pius  I.  the  institution 
of  a  regular  parish -assembly  (tUultu)  provided  with  a  baptismal  font :  and 
here,  for  a  long  time,  were  preserved  some  pieces  of  household  furniture 
which  had  been  used  by  S.  Peter.  The  tradition  deserves  attention  because 
it  was  openly  accepted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.*— JDan^tam. 

The  following  account  of  the  family  of  Pudens  is  received  as  a 
legacy  of  Pastor  to  the  Christian  Church : — 

*  Pudens  went  to  his  Saviour,  leaving  his  daughters  strengthened  with 
chastity,  and  learned  in  all  the  divine  law.  These  sold  their  goods,  and 
distributed  the  produce  to  the  poor,  and  persevered  strictly  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  guarding  intact  the  flower  of  their  virginity,  and  only  seeking  for 
glory  in  vigils,  fastings,  and  prayer.  They  desired  to  have  a  baptistery  in 
their  house,  to  which Ithe  blessed  Pius  not  only  consented,  but  with  his  own 
hand  drew  the  plan  of  the  fountain.  Then  calling  in  their  slaves,  both  from 
town  and  country,  the  two  virgins  gave  liberty  to  those  who  were  Christians, 
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and  nrgfod  belief  in  the  faith  upon  those  who  had  not  yet  received  it.  By  the 
advice  of  the  blessed  Pins,  the  affranchisement  was  declared,  with  all  the 
ancient  nsi^es,  in  the  oratory  founded  by  Fudens ;  then,  at  the  festival  of 
Eaater,  ninety-six  neophytes  were  baptized  ;  so  that  henceforth  assemblies 
were  constantly  held  in  the  said  oratory,  which  nio:ht  and  day  resounded  with 
hymns  of  praise.  Many  pagans  <rladiy  came  thither  to  find  the  faith  and 
receive  baptism. 

*  Meanwhile  the  Kmperor  Autonine,  being:  informed  of  what  was  taking: 
place,  issued  an  edict  commanding:  all  Christians  to  dwell  apart  in  their  own 
houses,  without  mixins:  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  tha^  they  should 
neither  ^o  to  the  public  shops  nor  to  the  baths.  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana 
then  assembled  those  whom  they  had  led  to  the  faith,  and  housed  them.  They 
nourished  them  for  many  days,  watching*  and  praying-.  The  blessed  bishop 
Pius  himself  frequently  visited  us  with  Joy,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  for  us  to 
the  Saviour. 

*  Then  Pudentiana  went  to  God.  Her  sister  and  I  wrapped  her  in  perfumes 
and  kept  her  concealed  in  the  oratory.  Then,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
days,  we  carried  her  to  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  and  laid  her  near  her  father 
Podens. 

*  Eleven  months  after,  Xovatus  died  in  his  turn.  He  bequeathed  his  goods 
to  Praxedis,  and  she  then  begged  of  8.  Pius  to  erect  a  titular  [a  church]  in  the 
baths  of  Novatus,  which  were  no  longer  used,  and  where  there  was  a  large 
and  spacious  hall.  The  bishop  made  the  dedication  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
virgin  Praxedis.    In  the  same  place  he  consecrated  a  baptistery. 

*  But  at  the  end  of  two  years  a  great  persecution  was  declared  against  the 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Praxedis 
concealed  a  great  number  of  them  in  her  oratory,  and  nourished  them  at  once 
with  the  food  of  this  world  and  with  the  Word  of  Qod.  But  the  Emperor 
Autonine,  having  learnt  that  these  meetings  took  place  in  the  oratorv  of 
Praxedis,  caused  it  to  be  searched,  and  many  Christians  were  taken, 
especially  the  priest  Simetrius  and  twenty-two  others;  and  the  blessed 
Praxedis  collected  their  bodies  by  night,  and  buried  them  in  the  cemetery 
of  Priscilla,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  calends  of  June.  Then  the  virgin  of 
the  Saviour,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  only  asked  for  death.  Her  tears  and  her 
prayers  reached  to  heaven,  and  fifty-four  days  after  her  brethren  had  suffered 
she  passed  to  Qod  ;  and  I,  Pastor,  the  priest,  have  buried  her  body  near  that 
of  her  father  Pudens.'— .FVom  the  Narration  qf  Pastor. 

Returning  by  the  main  line  of  streets  to  the  Quattro  Fontane,  we 
pass,  on  the  left,  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  Frimo  Eremita,  rebuilt  by 
Pius  yi.  in  1766,  and  now  turned  into  the  Institute  of  Hygiene. 
The  strange-looking  palm  tree  over  the  door,  with  a  raven  perched 
npon  it  and  two  lions  below,  commemorates  the  story  of  the  saint, 
who,  retiring  to  the  desert  at  the  age  of  22,  lived  there  till  he  was 
112,  eating  nothing  but  the  dates  of  his  tree  for  twenty-two  years, 
after  which  bread  was  daily  brought  to  him  by  a  raven.  In  his  last 
hours  S.  Anthony  came  to  visit  him,  and  was  present  at  his  burial, 
when  two  lions,  his  companions,  came  to  dig  his  grave.  The  sus- 
taining palm  tree  and  the  three  animals  who  loved  S.  Paolo  were 
again  represented  over  the  altar.  In  1884  this  church  was  converted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  into  a  hall  for  physiological 
research.  Farther  on  the  left  we  pass  the  Via  S.  Vitale,  occupying 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Vicus  Longus,  considered  to  have  been  the 
longest  street  in  the  ancient  city. 

The  Church  of  S.  Vitale,  originally  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio,  on  the 
Viminal,  which  now  stands  here,  facing  the  Via  Nazionale,  was 
founded  by  Innocent  L  in  a.d.  416.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyrdoms.    It  is  seldom  open  except  early  on  Sunday 
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mornings.  S.  Vitale,  father  of  S.  Gervasius  and  S.  Protasius,  was 
the  martyr  and  patron  saint  of  Ravenna,  who  was  buried  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  The  modem  Via  Nazionale  leads  from  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  and  contains  the  American  Chnrch,  & 
gothic  building  by  Street^  with  a  tower  of  the  Uoman  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  OaUeria  d'Arte  Modema  (admission  1  fr.). 
Near  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  passing  under  the  Quirinal, 
which  communicates  direct  with  the  Via  del  Tritone  and  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

A  little  farther  down  the  street,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Banca 
Nazionale,  probably  the  finest  piece  of  modem  architecture  in  Rome, 
by  Gaetano  Koch.  In  excavating  the  foundations  for  this  was  dis- 
covered a  stone-mason  or  sculptor*s  yard ;  and  among  the  properties, 
a  torso  of  Antinous,  which  had  evidently  been  taken  from  some 
watercourse — drowned,  like  its  original.  The  finds  made  during 
the  recent  excavations  for  the  neighbouring  tunnel  point  to  other 
yards  of  the  same  kind  having  existed  in  the  vicinity.  The  statues 
of  various  schools  and  epochs  (mostly  mutilated  beyond  repair)  may 
be  seen  at  the  Magazzino  al  Celio,  ot  Municipal  Museum.  On  the 
whole  they  were  disappointing. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  THE  BATHS  OF  DIOCLETIAN 

The  Gappncclni—S.  Isldoro— 8.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino— Via  8.  Basllio— Convent 
of  the  Pre^trid— Villa  Haasimo  Ri^niano— Gardens  of  SalloBt— Villa 
LndoTisi— Porta  Salaria— (Villa  Albaui— Catacombs  of  8.  Felicitas  and 
8.  Priscilla— Ponte  8alari«)— Porta  Pia— (Villa  Torlonia-8.  Aenese— 8. 
Costanxa— Ponte  Nomentano— Mons  S.icer— 8.  Alessandro)— Villa  Torlonia 
within  the  walla— Via  Macao— Pretorian  Camp— Railwny  Station— Villa 
Negrroni— Agro^er  of  Scrvins  Talliiui— 8.  Maria  de^ll  Anvfrii_Mnaeam— 
Fountain  of  the  Termini— 8.  Maria  dolla  Vittoria— 8.  Susanna— 8. 
Bernardo. 

OPENING  from  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  is  the  spacious 
Via  Veneto  with  (R.)  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome.  The  conventual  church,  dedicated 
to  8.  Maria  della  Conceziohe,  contains  several  fine  pictures.  The 
1st  chapel  (R.)  contains  the  magnificent  Ouido  of  the  Archangel 
Michael — the  *  Catholic  Apollo/  as  Forsyth  calls  him — trampling 
upon  the  Devjl — said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Pamfili), 
against  whom  the  painter  had  a  peculiar  spite. 

*  Here  the  angel,  standinnf,  yet  scarcely  tonchin«4  the  ground,  poised  on  his 
outspread  wino^g,  sets  his  left  foot  on  the  head  of  his  adversary  ;  in  one  hand 
he  brandishes  a  swonl,  in  the  other  he  holds  the  end  of  a  chain,  with  which 
he  is  about  to  bind  down  the  demon  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The  attitude  has 
been  criticised,  and  Justly  ;  the  <;fracc  is  somewhat  mannered,  vcrgino^  on  the 
theatrical ;  but  Forsyth  is  too  severe  when  he  talks  of  **  the  air  of  a  dancing- 
master."  One  thinn^,  however,  is  certain,  we  do  not  think  about  the  attitude 
when  we  look  at  Baffaelle's  8.  Michael  (in  the  Louvre) ;  in  Gnido's  it  is  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us ;  but  when  we  look  further,  the  head  redeems  all ; 
It  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  bleudin<>:  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
graces,  in  the  serene  purity  of  the  brow,  and  the  flow  of  the  golden  hair, 
there  is  something  divine  ;  a  sli&rht,  very  sli^fht  expression  of  scorn  is  in  the 
air  of  the  head.  The  fiend  is  the  worst  part  of  the  picture  ;  it  is  not  a  fiend, 
but  a  degraded  prosaic  human  ruflSan  ;  we  laugh  with  incredulous  contempt 
at  the  Idea  of  an  angel  called  down  from  beaycn  to  overcome  such  a  wretch. 
In  Baffaelle  the  fiend  Is  human,  but  the  head  has  the  godlike  ugliness  and 
malignity  of  a  satyr ;  Guido's  fiend  is  only  stupid  and  bMe.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  just  the  same  difference — ^the  same  kmd  of  difllerence— between 
the  angel  of  Baffaelle  and  the  angel  of  Guido,  as  between  the  description  in 
Tasso  and  the  description  in  Milton  ;  let  any  one  compare  them.  In  Tasso  we 
are  struck  by  the  picturesque  elegance  of  the  description  as  a  piece  of  art,  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  the  admirable  choice  of  the  expressions,  as  in  Guido  by 
the  finished  but  somewhat  artificial  and  studied  grace.  In  Baffaelle  and 
Milton  we  see  only  the  vision  of  a  **  shape  divine."  *—JarM90fC8  *  Sacred  Ari^ 
p.  107. 

In  the  same  chapel  is  a  picture  by  OJierartio  ddla  NoUe  of  Christ 
in  the  purple  robe.    The  3rd  chapel  contains  a  fresco  by  Domenickino 
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of  the  Death  of  S.  Francis,  and  a  picture  of  the  Ecstasy  of  S.  Francis, 
which  was  a  gift  from  the  same  painter  to  this  church. 

The  1st  chapel  (L.)  contains  the  Visit  of  Ananias  to  Saul,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona. 

*  Whoever  would  know  to  what  length  this  painter  carried  his  style  in  his 
altar-pieces  should  examine  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  in  the  Cappnccini  at 
Borne,  which,  thouu^h  placed  opposite  to  the  8.  Michael  of  Gnldo,  cannot  fall 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  such  Judges  as  are  willing  to  admit  various  styles 
of  beauty  in  art.'— ^anzi. 

On  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Alexander 
Sobieski,  son  of  John  III.,  King  of  Poland,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1714,  in  the  house  next  the  Tempietto,  commanding  Via  Gregoriana. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1624  by  Cardinal  BiEirberini,  the  old 
monk-brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  who,  while  his  nephews  were  em- 
ployed in  building  magnificent  palaces,  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  family  elevation  otherwise  than  to  endow  this  church  and 
convent.  He  is  buried  in  front  of  the  altar,  with  the  remarkable 
epitaph — very  different  from  the  pompous,  self-glorifying  inscrip- 
tions of  his  brother — 

*  Hie  jacet  pnlvis,  cinis,  et  nihil.* 

This  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  possesses  some  historical 
interest  from  the  patronage  he  extended  to  Milton  during  his  two 
months'  visit  to  Rome  in  1638  (October-November),  and  from  having, 
as  legate  to  France,  brought  her  king  the  golden  rose  (1626). 

*  During  his  sojourn  in  Borne  Milton  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas  Holsteinins,  keeper  of 
the  Vatican  library,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and 
showed  him  all  the  Greek  authors,  whether  in  print  or  M8.,  which  had  passed 
through  his  correction ;  and  also  presented  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  who, 
at  an  entertainment  of  music,  performed  at  his  own  expense,  waited  for  him 
at  the  door,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  brought  him  into  the  assembly. 
The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for 
these  civilities,  and  by  the  means  of  Holsteinins  was  again  introduced  to  his 
Eminence,  and  spent  some  time  in  conversation  with  h\m,'— Newton's  *Li/e  of 
MUUm:  1 

*  The  SOth  October  there  dined  in  our  College,  and  were  hospitably  received, 
the  following  English  gentlemen  :  Mr.  N.  C»ry,  brother  of  Lord  Falkland  ; 
Dr.  Holding  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  N.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Milton,  with  his  servant.' 
—TraveUei^B  Book  €f  English  CoUege. 

It  was  probably  at  the  Barberini  Palace  the  poet  heard  the  splendid 
singing  of  Leonora  Baroni. 

Over  the  entrance  is  ^  cartoon  for  the  Navicella  of  GioUOj  revealing 
how  his  work  in  S.  Peter's  has  been  injured  by  removal. 

From  the  courtyard  of  the  convent  a  monk  will  give  admittance 
to  the  famous  cemetery  of  the  Cappuccini  (not  subterranean),  con- 
sisting of   four   chambers,  decorated  (7)   with   human  bones   in 

>  *  At  Some,  Belvaggi  made  a  Latin  distich  in  honour  of  Milton,  and  8alsilli 
a  Latin  tetrastich,  celebrating  him  for  his  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  poetry ; 
and  he  in  return  presented  to  8alsilli  in  his  sickness  those  fine  Scanzoni  or 
Iambic  verses  having  a  spondee  in  the  last  foot,  which  are  inserted  among  his 
javenile  poems.    From  Rome  be  went  to  JfKpleB,*— Newton. 
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Jattems,  and  with  mummified  bodies.  The  earth  was  brought  from 
emsalem.  As  the  cemetery  is  too  small  for  the  convent,  when  any 
monk  dies,  the  one  who  has  been  buried  longest  is  ejected  to  make 
room  for  him.  The  loss  of  a  grave  is  supposed  to  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  short  rest  in  holy  earth  which  the  body  has  already 
enjoyed.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  on  the  spot  the  pretty  sketch  in 
the  *  Improvisatore ' : — 

*  I  was  playlngf  near  the  church  of  the  Gtipnchins,  with  some  other  children 
who  were  all  vonngrer  than  myself.  There  was  listened  on  the  church  door  a 
little  cross  of  metal ;  It  was  fastened  abont  the  middle  of  the  door,  and  I 
could  Jnst  roach  it  with  my  hand.  Always  when  our  mothers  had  iMssed  by 
with  us  they  had  lifted  us  up  that  we  mi^ht  kiss  the  holy  sign.  One  day, 
when  we  children  were  playing,  one  of  the  youngest  of  them  inquired  "  why 
the  Child  JesuB  did  not  come  down  and  play  with  us  ?  "  I  assumed  an  air  of 
wisdom,  and  replied,  that  He  was  really  bound  upon  the  cross.  We  went 
to  the  church  door,  and  although  we  found  no  one,  we  wished,  as  our 
mothers  had  taught  us,  to  kiss  it,  hut  we  could  not  reach  up  to  it ;  one  there- 
fore lifted  up  the  other,  hut  Just  as  the  lips  were  pointed  for  the  kiss,  that 
one  who  lifted  the  other  lost  his  strength,  and  the  kissing  one  fell  down 
just  when  his  lips  were  about  to  touch  the  inyisible  Child  Jesus.  At  that 
moment  my  mother  came  by,  and  when  she  saw  our  child's-play,  she  folded 
her  hands,  and  said,  **  You  are  actuallv  some  of  God's  angels,  and  thou  art 
mine  own  angel,"  added  she,  and  kissed  me. 

*  The  Capuchin  monk,  Fra  Martino,  was  my  mother's  confessor.  He  made 
very  much  of  me,  and  gave  me  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  weeping  great  tearS; 
which  fell,  like  raindrops,  down  into  the  burning  flames  of  hell,  where  the 
damned  caught  this  draught  of  refreshment.  He  took  me  oyer  with  him  into 
the  convent,  where  the  open  colonnade,  which  inclosed  in  a  square  the  little 
potato-garden,  with  the  two  cypress  and  orange  trees,  made  a  very  deep 
impresnon  upon  me.  Side  by  side,  in  the  open  passages,  hung  old  portraits 
of  deceased  monks,  and  on  the  door  of  each  cell  were  pasted  pictures  from  the 
history  of  the  martyrs,  which  I  contemplated  with  the  same  holy  emotions  as 
afterwards  the  masterpieces  of  Baflaelle  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

*"Thou  art  really  a  bright  youth,"  said  he;  "thou  shalt  now  see  the 
dead.**  Upon  this,  he  opened  a  little  door  of  a  gallery  which  lay  a  few  steps 
below  the  colonnade.  We  descended,  and  now  I  saw  round  about  me  sknlls 
upon  skulls,  so  placed  one  upon  another,  that  they  formed  walls,  and  there- 
with several  chapels.  In  these  were  regular  niches,  in  which  were  seated 
perfect  skeletons  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  monks,  enveloped  in  their 
Drown  cowls,  their  cords  round  their  waists,  and  with  a  breviary  or  withered 
bunch  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  Altars,  chandeliers,  bas-reliefs  of  human 
joints,  horrible  and  tasteless  as  the  whole  idea.  I  clung  fust  to  the  monk, 
who  whispered  a  prayer,  and  then  said  to  me,  "  Here  also  I  shall  some  time 
sleep ;  wilt  thou  thus  visit  me  ?  " 

*  I  answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  horrified  at  him,  and  then  round  about 
me  upon  the  strange  grisly  assembly.  It  was  foolish  to  take  me,  a  child,  into 
this  place.  I  was  singularly  impressed  with  the  whole  thing,  and  did  not 
feel  myself  easy  again  until  I  came  into  his  little  cell,  where  the  beautiful 
yellow  oranges  almost  hung  in  at  the  window,  and  I  saw  the  brightly 
coloured  picture  of  the  Madonna,  who  was  borne  upwards  by  angels  into  the 
clear  sunshine,  while  a  thousand  flowers  filled  the  grave  in  which  she  had 

*  On  the  festival  of  All  Saints  I  was  down  in  the  chapel  of  the  dead,  where 
Fra  Martino  took  me  when  I  first  visited  the  convent.  All  the  monks  sang 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  I,  with  two  other  boys  of  my  own  age,  swung  the 
incense-breathing  censer  before  the  great  altar  of  skulls.  They  had  placed 
lights  in  the  chMideliers  made  of  bones,  new  garlands  were  placed  around  the 
brows  of  the  skeleton  monks,  and  fresh  bouquets  in  their  hands.  Many 
people,  as  uraal,  thronged  in ;  they  all  knelt,  and  the  singers  intoned  the 
solemn  Miserere.  I  gazed  for  a  long  time  on  the  pale  yellow  skulls,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  incense  which  wavered  in  strange  shapes  between  me  and  them, 
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With  the  fury  against  trees  which  characterises  most  Italians, 
the  magnificent  ilexes  and  cypresses  were  cut  down  as  soon  as  the 
land  was  secured,  and  the  plots  of  bnilding  land  rendered  altogether 
hideons  and  undesirable.  The  folly  of  the  authorities  has  been 
shown  in  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  immemorial 
ilexes,  which  would  have  given  dignity  and  grandeur  to  openings 
or  squares  even  in  the  meanest  quarter ;  but  now  trashy  shrubs  and 
false  rockwork  are  preferred  I  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  pictur- 
esque glories  of  this  once  noble  villa,  which,  if  acquired  by  the 
Municipality,  who  refused  to  purchase  it,  might  have  been  made 
into  public  gardens  of  beauty  unrivalled  in  any  European  capital. 
The  most  perfect  portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  is  that  which  was 
so  well  seen  from  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
remaining  walk  survives  a  fountain  shaded  by  a  huge  plane-tree, 
but  its  beauty  is  destroyed. 

*  The  Ludovisi  gardens  were  offered  to  the  municipality  for  3,000,000  lire, 
and  refused,  while  it  spent  8,700,000  lire  in  the  purchase  and  demolition  of  a 
single  palace  on  the  €k>r80,  to  make  a  vacant  space  less  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  gardens.*—  W.  J,  Stittmon. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  villas  have  disappeared,  that  their  magnificent  ilexes 
have  been  burnt  into  charcoal,  their  great  pines  used  for  timber,  their  hills 
and  dales  cut  away  or  filled  up  to  a  dead  level,  and  their  deliciously  shady 
avenues  destroyed  to  make  room  for  broad,  straight,  sun-beaten  thorough- 
fares, yet  no  one  seems  to  have  gained  by  it.  Those  who  sold  and  those  who 
bought  the  grounds  have  failed  alike  in  their  roeculations,  and  the  new 
quarter  remains  still  unfinished.'— Xanciani,  *  TKe  Jtuins  cf  Ancient  Bomt,** 

The  reckless  opportunism  of  the  Boncompagni-Piombinohas  obliter- 
ated even  the  avenue  which  led  from  the  villa  to  the  Aurora.  The 
Casino  of  the  Aurora  (often  closed)  must  now  be  sought  in  the  Via 
Lombardia,  behind  the  Eden  Hotel.  Its  position  shows  the  former 
level  of  that  part  of  the  garden,  and  from  its  roof  a  beautiful  view 
may  be  obtained.  Here  are  the  most  famous  frescoes  of  Ouerdno, 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor,  Aurora  driving  away  Darkness 
and  scattering  flowers  in  her  course,  with  Night  and  Daybreak  in 
the  lunettes ;  and  on  the  first  floor,  *  Fame '  blowing  her  trumpet. 
On  the  staircase  is  a  bas-relief  of  two  Cupids  dragging  a  quiver. 

*  The  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Guercino  da  Cento  (159Q-1666),  and  his  Aurora, 
in  a  garden  pavilion  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  at  Bome,  almost  attain  to  the 
effect  of  oil  paintings  in  their  glowing  colouring  combined  with  broad  and 
dark  masses  of  shadow.'— JTu^for. 

*■  In  alleg:oriBing^  nature,  Guercino  imitates  the  deep  shades  of  night,  the 
twilight  grey,  and  the  irradiations  of  morning,  with  all  the  ma^ic  of 
^ia/roteuro  ;  but  his  figures  are  too  mortal  for  the  region  where  they  move.* 

*■  The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare ; 
And  fayre  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithone  gan  herselfe  to  reare 
With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  blushing  red  : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Glymbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  fiowers  spred. 
From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chearelesse  darke  : 
With  mery  note  her  lowd  salutes  the  mounting  larke.' 

—Spen»er^  *  The  Faerie  Queeiie* 


^ 
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In  B.C.  82,  the  district  near  the  Porta  CoUinia,  till  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  curtailed  Villa  Massimo,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  for 
the  very  existence  of  Rome,  between  Sulla  and  the  Samnites  and 
Lacanians  under  the  Samnite  general  Pontius  Telesinus,  who  de- 
clared he  would  raze  the  city  to  the  ground  if  he  were  victorious. 
The  left  wing  under  Sulla  was  ^ut  to  flight ;  but  the  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Crassus,  enabled  him  to  restore  the  battle,  and  to 
gain  a  complete  victory ;  fifty  thousand  (7)  men  fell  on  each  side. 

The  road  now  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  Porta  Salaria, 
by  which  Alaric  entered  Rome,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Isaurian 
guiard,  on  the  24th  of  August  410 ;  the  event  which  drew  forth 
S.  Jerome's  wail — *De  nocte  Moab  capta  est/  and  which  caused 
S.  Augustine  to  write  his  *  De  Civitate  Dei' 

This  gate  was  rebuilt  after  the  invasion  of  Rome  in  1870,  when 
the  towers  which  flanked  it  were  destroyed,  and  curious  remains  of 
an  ancient  tomb  were  laid  bare  on  the  outside.  Built  into  the  wall 
was  found  the  marble  ci'ppus  commemorating  a  precocious  school- 
boy of  the  time  of  Domitian,  Q.  Sulpicius  Maximus,  who  died,  aged 
11,  after  having  won  a  prize  for  Greek  verses  on  the  subject  of  the 
reproof  which  Jupiter  administered  to  Apollo  for  allowing  Phaeton 
to  drive  the  horses  of  the  Sun.  Part  of  this  prize  poem — ^Agon 
Capitolinus — is  inscribed  on  the  monument.^ 

Near-by  the  Porta  Salaria  is  a  semicircular  monument,  discovered 
in  1866 ;  the  Tomb  of  the  Fteedman  Menander,  secretary  to  the 
aediles  and  quaestors. 

Just  inside  the  gate,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bonaparte,  the 
workmen,  digging  the  foundations  of  modern  houses  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  discovered  a  vaulted  chamber,  the  hypogeum  of  the  Lidnian 
Family.  Around  it  stood  seven  marble  cippi,  with  beautifully  cut 
inscriptions.  Of  these,  the  most  important  commemorated  Cal- 
pumius  Piso  Licinianus,  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  Galba,  chosen 
partly  on  account  of  his  noble  character,  partly  on  account  of  his 
high  birth  and  descent  from  the  Licinii  and  Pompeii.  It  was  partly 
mortification  at  the  adoption  of  Piso  by  that  Emperor  that  led  to 
the  rebellion  of  Otho  and  the  murder  of  Galba  in  the  Forum,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Piso  himself,  who  was  sacrilegiously  dragged  from 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  next  cippus, 
decorated  with  rams'  horns  and  flowers,  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
father  of  Piso,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  pontifex,  praetor  urbanus, 
consul  (a.D.  27),  and  legate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  Mauritania, 
who,  with  his  wife  Scribonia  (daughter  of  Pompeia,  grand-daughtei; 
of  Pompey  the  Great)  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Claudius.  A 
third  cippus  contained  the  ashes  of  Piso's  eldest  brother,  who  had 
assumed,  as  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  the  name  of  his  mother's 
family,  of  which,  through  her,  he  was  the  only  remaining  repre- 
sentative. Caligula  prohibited  him  from  using  the  cognomen  of 
Magnus,  but  tms  distinction  was  restored  to  him  by  Claudius, 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Antonia,  he  married,  and  by  whose  order 


*  Xow  io  the  CapitoUne  Miuoum. 
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he  was  ultimately  put  to  death,  at  the  wish  of  Messalina.  Seneca, 
in  his  ApocoloeyrUosit,  says  satirioally  that  Claudius  restored  him 
his  name  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Passing  through  the  gate  and  continuing  some  way  to  the  left 
along  the  outside  of  the  wall,  we  may  see,  opening  upon  a  street, 
the  two  round  towers  of  the  Porta  Piuciajoa,  once  restored  by 
Belisarius.  It  was  formerly  called  Porta  Belisaria,  from  that  famous 
general,  who  expanded  it  from  a  postern  to  its  present  form.  It  was 
from  hence  that  he  made  his  fortunate  sortie  in  537  against  the 
Goths  of  Yitiges,  and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  the  Anio.  This 
also  is  the  place  where  mendacious  tradition  declared  that  in  his 
declining  years  the  same  neglected  hero  sat  begging,  with  the  cry, 
'  Date  obolum  Belisario.' 

Close  to  this  is  a  second  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese.  A 
ruined  *  Domus  Pinciana '  existed  outside  this  gate  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric  (a.d.  500).  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  tombs  were  found 
within  nine  months  in  m^ing  the  road  from  the  Porta  Pinciana 
to  Porta  Salaria.  The  walls  between  the  Porta  Pinciana  and  the 
Porta  Salaria  are  in  good  preservation,  and  a  tower  here  (the  sixth 
from  the  Porta  Salaria)  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  circuit  of  Rome. 

A  short  distance  from  the  gate  along  the  Via  Salaria  is,  on  the 

right,  the  Villa  Albani  (which  now  belongs  to  Don  Giulio  Torlonia, 

who  never  allows  it  to  be  seen  without  a  personal  order),  built  in 

1750  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani  (Winckelmann's  friend) — sold 

in  1834  to  the  Count  of  Castlebarco,  and  in  1868  to  Prince  Torlonia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  is  an  obelisk. 

'  Le  cardinal  Albani  ^toit  si  passlonn^  ponr  tontes  les  choaes  antiques  que, 
lorsqa'on  ne  yonloit  pas  les  lui  vondre,  il  les  voloit ;  il  a  fait  dans  ce  genre 
nne  action  inoule.  .  .  .  Voici  le  fait :  le  prince  de  Palestrine  avoit  eu,  dans 
le  jardin  de  sa  maison  de  campagfne,  nn  snperbe  ob^lisque  antique,  qn*il 
refiisa  de  vendre  an  caniinal  Albani,  qni  vonloit,  k  tont  prix,  en  faire 
racqnisition.  Pen  de  temps  aprte  le  prince  fit  nn  voyage  ;  alors  le  cardinal 
envoya  dans  la  nnit  qnatre  mille  hommes,  qui  entr^rent  de  force  dans  le 
jardin,  enlev^rent  Tob^Iisque  et  le  loi  apport^rent :  et  il  le  mit  dans  son 
jardin  k  la  villa  Albani.  Comme  le  cardinal  ^toit  excessivement  pnissant 
dans  Rome,  le  prince  n*o8%  pas  Ini  intenter  an  procte,  et  il  prit  la  chose  en 
plaisantant,  le  f^licita  snr  cet  exploit  extraonlinaire,  et  il  ne  se  bronilla 
point  avec  lui.  En  nous  promenant  dans  les  jardins  Albani,  le  prince  de 
Palestrine  me  montra  ce  fameux  ob^lisque.'— Jv^fnotrM  de  Madame  de  OetUit. 
vol.  iil. 

The  scene  from  the  garden-terrace  was  once  among  the  loveliest 
of  Roman  pictures,  the  view  of  the  delicate-tinted  Sabine  mountains 
— Monte  G-ennaro,  with  the  Monticelli  beneath  it — and  in  the 
middle  distance  the  churches  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Costanza, 
relieved  by  the  dark  cypresses  and  a  graceful  fountain  of  the  villa ; 
now,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for  a  number  of  those  huee  box-like 
jerry-built  barracks  which  render  portions  of  modem  Rome 
most  contemptible. 

The  Casino,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  palace,  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  built  from  Cardinal  Albani's  own  designs.  Carlo  Marchionni 
having  been  only  employed  to  see  that  they  were -carried  out. 

*Here  is  a  villa  of  exquisite  design,  planned  by  a  profound  antiquary. 
Here  Cardinal  Albani,  having  spent  his  life  in  collecting  ancient  sculpture, 
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lormed  such  porticoes  and  such  saloons  to  receive  it  as  an  old  Soman  wonld 
have  done;  i>orticoe8  where  the  statues  stood  free  upon  the  pavement 
between  colnmns  proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons  which  were  not 
stocked  but  embellished  with  families  of  allied  statues,  and  seemed  full 
without  a  crowd.  Here  Winckelmann  grew  into  an  antiquary  undw  the 
cardinal's  patronage  and  instruction ;  and  here  he  projected  his  history  of 
art,  which  brings  this  collection  continually  into  view.*— J'Vw^ytA'a  *  Italy.* 

The  collection  of  sculptures  is  much  reduced  since  the  French 
invasion,  when  294  of  the  finest  specimens  were  carried  off  by 
Napoleon  to  Paris,  where  they  were  sold  by  Prince  Albani  upon 
their  restoration  in  1815,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  of 
their  transport.  Many  of  them  are  now  at  Munich.  The  greater 
number  of  the  remaining  statues  are  of  little  importance.  Those 
of  the  Imperial  family  in  the  vestibule  are  interesting.  Julius  and 
Augustus  Caesar,  Agrippina  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  Faustina,  are 
seen  seated.    Most  of  the  heads  have  been  badly  restored. ' 

In  the  Sala  Ovale,  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
is  (906)  the  beautiful  statue  of  a  youth  by  Stephanos,  pupil  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Greek  sculptor  who  worked  in  Rome  in  the  first 
century  B.C,     Found  1769. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Great  Saloon  is  decorated  with  the  famous 
fresco  of  *  Parnassus  '  by  Raphad  Mengs.  Conspicuous  among  the 
treasures  of  the  villa  are  the  sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  pronounced  by  Winckelmann  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  existence ;  and  the  small  bronze  *  Apollo 
Saurocthonos '  (952),  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  be  the 
original  (?)  statue  by  Praxiteles  described  by  Pliny  and  the  most 
beautiful  bronze  statue  in  the  world, — it  was  found  near  S.  Balbina 
on  the  Aventine.  But  most  important  of  all  is  (994)  the  famous 
relievo  of  Antinous  erowned  with  lotus,  from  the  Villa  Adriana 
(over  the  chimneypiece  of  the  first  room  to  the  left  of  the  saloon), 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  an  apotheosis  of  Antinous. 

*One  of  the  best  specimens  of  sculpture  we  possess  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian.'— JTtfOn^. 

*  As  fresh  and  as  highly  finished  as  if  it  had  just  left  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor,  this  work,  after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocodn,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which  time  has  transmitted  to  us.* — 
Winckelmann,  Hist,  de  VArt,  vi.  ch.  7. 

Inferior  only  to  this  is  (1031)  another  bas-relief,  also  over  a 

chimneypiece — the  parting  of  Ovpheus  and  Enrydice, — the  last 

moment  t 

*  The  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  art,  and  the  breath  of  a  deep  but  re- 
strained feeling,  rest  on  these  figures.  Eurydice  is  grasping  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband,  who  is  turning  towards  her  once  more,  and  looking  into  her 
eyes  with  one  deep  last  look,  which  meets  with  a  fond  reply.  But  Mercury, 
the  oruide  of  spirits,  gently  touches  her  right  hand  to  conduct  her  into  the 
land  of  shadows.  The  composition  reminds  us  of  the  famous  farewell 
terzetto  in  Mozart's  Flauto  Magieo,  where  a  similar  situation  is  depicted  by 
means  of  an  art  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  with  equal  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  feeling.'— Xrieftte. 

Observe  also  a  lovely  head  of  Sappho,  heads  of  Hippocrates,  of 
Socrates,  the  tomb — *  Relief  of  Leucothea  (?),'  and  an  ideal  -SJsop, — 
the  witty  hunchback  I 
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The  villa  also  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  the  sketches  of  Oivlio  Romcmo  for  the  frescoes  of 
the  story  of  Psyche  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te  at  Mantua,  and  two  fine 
pictures  by  Luea  Signorelli  and  Ptrwfino^  in  competrtmente.  All 
the  works  of  art  have  lately  been  rearranged.  The  Caffs  and  the 
Bigliardo — (reached  by  an  avenue  of  oaks,  which,  being  filled  with 
ancient  tombstones,  has  the  effect  of  a  cemetety) — contain  more 
statues,  but  of  less  importance. 

In  the  Villa  Bertone,  opposite  the  Villa  Albani,  the  Mausolemn 
of  Lucilia  Polla  and  her  brother  LuciUnB  Paetus  was  discovered  in 
May  1885.  It  was  of  great  size ;  a  marble  basement,  110  feet  in 
diameter,  and  cone  of  earth  55  feet  high,  surrounded  by  trees. 
It  was  buried  in  the  soil  removed  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  was  discovered  by  Christians,  who 
dispersed  the  relics,  threw  down  the  busts  of  the  first  occupants, 
and  annexed  it  as  a  catacomb.  A  vaulted  passage,  with  recesses 
for  urns  on  either  side,  leads  to  the  central  chamber. 

Beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  the  Via  Salaria  (said  by  Pliny  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  Salt  of  Ostia  exported  to  the  north  by  this  route) 
passes  on  the  left  the  site  of  the  town  of  A'nJtemnaey  now  occupied 
by  a  modem  fort,^  in  making  which  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
walls  was  discovered,  and  is  still  visible  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  number  of  objects  discovered  in  the  necropolis  (and  now  pre- 
served at  the  museam  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian)  are  of  great 
interest,  as  illustrating  Roman  life  in  its  earliest  times,  for  Antem- 
nae  was  destroyed  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
On  the  left  is  Villa  Ada,  with  the  largest  grounds  near  the  city. 
A  gateway  on  the  right,  marked  with  the  arms  of  Delia  Rovere,  is 
the  entrance  to  a  vineyard  where  the  first  catacomb  discovered  near 
Rome  was  opened,  when  Antonio  Bosio  (d.  1629),  the  historian  of 
the  catacombs,  was  three  years  old.  On  the  right  a  lane  turns 
aside  to  the  Villa  Chigi,  with  beautiful  ilex  groves  and  glorious 
views  of  the  Sabine  mountains. 

The  main  road,  with  views  toward  the  mountain  ranges,  over- 
topped by  the  snowy  peak  of  Monte  Velino,  descends  a  hill,  passing 
three  ancient  tombs  on  the  right.  Two  miles  from  the  city,  the 
Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Salario,  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
Government  in  the  terror  of  Garibaldi's  approach  from  Monte 
Rotondo,  in  1867.  This  bridge  was  a  restoration  by  Narses,  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  stood  on  the  foundations  of  that  famous  Ponte 
Salario,  upon  which  Titus  Manlius  fought  the  Gaulish  giant,  and 
cutting  off  his  head,  carried  off  the  golden  collar  which  earned  him 
the  name  of  Torquatus. 

Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  is  a  massive  tomb  with  a  tower, 
now  used  as  an  Osteria.    Hence,  the  road  leads  by  the  Villa  Spada, 

^  Eighteen  uuueoessary  forts  have  been  erected  ronud  Borne  since  1870 — 
Monte  Antenme,  Batteria  Nomentana,  Pratalata,  Tibnrtino,  Prenestlno, 
Tuscnlano,  Porta  Furba,  Appia  PiguatelU,  Appia  Antica,  Ardeatino, 
Ostiense,  Portneuse,  Bravetta,  Aurelia  Antica,  Boccea,  Casal  Braschi,  Trion- 
fale,  and  Monte  Mario. 
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occupjing  the  site  of  the  arx  of  Fidenae,  and  then  by  Gastel 
Giabileo,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  outposts  of  that  deserted  city, 
to  Monte  Rotondo,  where  the  scenery  is  of  the  grandest. ^ 

The  district  beyond  the  Porta  Salaria,  and  that  extending  between 
the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Monte  Parioli,  are  completely  undermined 
by  catacombs  (see  Chap.  IX.)*  The  most  important  are:  1.  Nearest 
the  gate,  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Felicitas,  which  had  three  tiers  of 
galleries,  adorned  by  Pope  Boniface  I.,  who  took  refuge  there  from 
persecution,  and  is  buried  there — now  much  dilapidated.  Over 
this  cemetery  was  a  church,  now  destroyed,  which  is  mentioned  by 
William  of  Malmesbary.  Many  of  the  galleries  of  this  catacomb 
have  been  recently  iilled  up,  that  the  site  may  be  used  for  building ! 
2.  The  Catacomb  of  SS.  Thraso  and  SatnminuB,  much  decorated 
with  the  usual  paintings.  3.  The  Catacomb  of  S.  PTiBCilla»  on  the 
left  of  the  descent  to  the  Anio.  This  cemetery,  now  being  further 
excavated  by  Orazio  Marucchi,  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  number 
of  martyrs'  graves  it  contains,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  in 
an  ancient  arenarium,  pillars  and  walls  of  masonry  being  added 
throughout  the  centrskl  part,  in  order  to  sustain  the  tufo  walls.  In 
the  vineyard  of  Count  Telfener,  above  the  crypt  of  the  Acilii 
Glabriones,  remains  of  a  small  basilica  have  been  discovered,  built 
by  S.  Sylvester,  and  in  which  he  was  buried  with  four  other  popes 
— Liberius,  Siricius,  Celestinus,  and  Vigilius.  In  the  catacomb 
below  were  buried — probably  because  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Popes  at  S.  Calixtuswas  blocked  up  to  preserve  it  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian — Pope  S.  Marcellinus  (ob.  308),  and 
Pope  S.  Marcellus  (ob.  310),  who  was  sent  into  exile  by  Maxentiua 
On  the  tomb  of  the  latter  was  placed,  in  iinely-out  inscription, 
the  following  epitaph  by  Pope  Damasus : — 

•  Veridicns  Kector,  lapsos  quia  crlinina  Acre 
Pracdixit,  mlseris  fait  omuibna  hostis  amarns. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  seqnitar,  discordia,  lit(>H, 
Scditio,  caedes,  Bolvnutur  foedera  paci8. 
Crimen  ob  alterius  Christum  qui  in  pace  ne^vlt, 
Fiuibns  expalsus  patriae  est  feritate  tyranni. 
Haec  brcvitcr  Damasns  voluit  comperta  relerre, 
Harcelli  nt  irapulus  meritnm  cognoscero  posset.* 

('  The  tmth-speakin$;  Pope,  because  he  preached  tliAt  the  lapsed  shouhl 
weep  lor  their  crimes,  was  bitterly  hated  by  all  those  unhappy  ones.  Hence 
followed  fury,  hatred,  discord,  contentions,  sedition,  and  slaughter,  and  the 
bonds  of  peace  were  ruptured.  .  For  the  crime  of  another,  who  iii  [a  time  of] 
peace  had  denied  Christ,  [the  pontifiH  was  expelled  the  shores  of  his  country 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  These  things  Damasus  having:  learnt,  was 
desirous  to  narrate  briefly,  that  people  might  recognise  the  merit  of 
Mjircellus.*)  * 

Several  df  the  paintings  in  this  catacomb  are  remarkable ;  especi- 
ally a  Last  Supper  with  wreathed  apostles  ;  while  that  of  a  woman 
with  a  child,  dating,  without  doubt,  from  the  second  century, 

^  Good  walkers  may  train  to  Monte  Botondo.    Fly  at  the  station  to  the 
town :  and  thence  walk  to  Bagni  station. 
*  See  *  Boma  StUtUrrameaC  p.  t74. 
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is  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  Virgin.     The  painting  is 
thas  described  by  Northcote : — 

*  De  BoBBi  nnheBitatin&fly  says  that  he  believes  this  painting  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  to  belong  almost  to  the  Apostolic  age.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  loctUtUy  and  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin  seated,  her  head 
partially  covered  by  a  short  light  veil,  and  with  the  Holy  Child  in  her 
arms :  opposite  to  her  stands  a  man,  clothed  in  the  pallium,  holding  a 
volume  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  a  star  which  appears 
above  and  between  the  H^ures.  This  star  almost  always  accompanies  our 
Blessed  Lady,  both  in  paintings  and  in  sculptures,  where  there  is  an  obvious 
historical  excuse  for  it—e.g.^  when  she  is  represented  with  the  Magi  offering 
their  gifts,  or  by  the  side  of  the  manger  with  the  ox  and  the  ass ;  but  with 
a  single  figure,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  unusual.  The  most  obvious 
conjecture  would  be  that  the  fifnre  was  meant  for  S.  Joseph,  or  for  one  of 
the  Magi.  De  Bossi,  however,  gives  many  reasons  for  preferring  the  prophet 
Isaias,  whose  prophecies  concerning  the  Mcssias  abound  with  imagery 
borrowed  from  light.* — *  Roma  Sotterranea.* 

The  passages  of  this  catacomb  are  nnusually  picturesque  in  e£fects 
of  shadow  and  colour,  and  the  catacomb  is  one  of  the  oldest,  S. 
Priscilla,  from  whom  it  is  named,  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  a  contemporaiy  of  the  apostles.  Part  of  her 
inscription  remains  in  the  chapel  beneath  the  Basilica  of  S.  Silvestro. 
Her  grand-daughters  (?),  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana,  were  buried  here 
before  the  removal  of  their  relics  to  the  church  on  the  Esquiline. 
The  Aquila  and  Priscilla  of  S.  Paul  were  probably  emancipated  by 
their  master,  Pudens.  With  this  cemetery  is  connected  the  extra- 
ordinary history  of  the  manufacture  of  S.  Filomena,  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  saints  in  Italy,  and  one  toward  whom  veneration  is 
carried  out  with  frantic  enthusiasm  both  at  Domo  d'Ossola  and  in 
some  of  the  Neapolitan  States.  The  story  of  this  saint  is  best  told 
in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jameson : — 

*  In  the  year  1802,  while  some  excavations  were  going  forward  in  the  Cata- 
comb of  Priscilla,  a  sepulchre  was  discovered  containing  the  skeleton  of  a 
younof  female  ;  on  the  exterior  were  rudely  painted  some  of  the  symbols  con- 
stantly recurring  in  these  chambers  of  the  dead— an  anchor,  an  olive  branch 
(emblems  of  Hope  and  Peace),  a  scourge,  two  arrows,  and  a  javelin  ;  above 
them  the  following  inscription,  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  were 
destroyed : — 

^LUMENA  PAX  TB  CUM  FI 

*  The  remains,  reasonably  supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  early  martyrs 
for  the  faith,  were  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  relics  in  the 
Lateran  ;  here  they  remained  for  some  years  uuthought  of.  On  the  return  of 
Pius  VII.  from  France,  a  Neapolitan  prelate  was  sent  to  congratulate  him. 
One  of  the  priests  in  his  train,  who  wished  to  create  a  sensation  in  his  dis- 
trict, where  the  long  residence  of  the  French  had  probably  caused  some  decay 
of  piety»  begged  for  a  few  relics  to  carry  home,  and  these  recently  discovered 
remains  were  bestowed  on  him ;  the  inscription  was  translated  somewhat 
freely  to  signify  Santa  PhUumenat  rut  in  peace.  Another  priest,  whose  name 
Is  suppressed,  beeatue  cf  his  great  humility^  was  fiivoured  by  a  vision  in  the 
broad  noon-day,  in  which  be  beheld  the  glorious  virgin  Filomena,  who 
was  pleased  to  reveal  to  him  that  she  had  siSered  death  for  preferring  the 
Christian  faith  and  her  vow  of  chastity  to  the  addresses  of  the  emperor,  who 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife.  This  vision  leaving  much  of  her  history 
obscure,  a  certain  young  artist,  whose  name  is  also  suppressed,  perhajw 
because  of  his  great  humility,  was  informed  in  a  vision  that  the  emperor 
alluded  to  was  Diocletian,  and  at  the  same  time  the  torments  and  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  the  Christian  virgin  Filomena,  as  well  as  her  wonderfnT 
constancy,  were  also  revealed  to  him.    There  were  some  dii&culties  in  the 
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w»y  of  the  Kmperor  DiocletiAu,  which  itudine  the  writer  of  the  hiUorieal 
account  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  young-  artist  in  his  wisdom  may 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  the  emperor  may  have  been  not  Diocletian, 
bat  Maximian.  The  facts,  however,  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  the  relics  were 
carried  by  the  priest  Francesco  da  Lucia  to  Naples  ;  they  were  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  wood  resembling  in  form  the  human  body ;  this  ngnvQ  was  habited  in 
a  petticoat  of  white  satin,  and  over  it  a  crimson  tunic  after  the  Greek  Jbshion ; 
the  face  was  painted  to  represent  nature,  a  g^arland  of  flowers  was  placed  on 
the  head,  and  in  the  hands  a  lily  and  a  javelin  with  the  point  reversed  to  ex- 
press her  purity  and  her  martyrdom  ;  then  she  was  laid  in  a  half-sitting^  pos- 
ture in  a  sarcophagus,  of  which  the  sides  were  glass,  and,  after  lying  for  some 
time  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  the  Torres  family  in  the  church  of  Sant'  Angiolo, 
she  was  carried  in  grand  procession  to  Hugnano,  a  little  town  about  twenty 
miles  from  Naples,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  working  many  and 
surorising  miracles  by  the  way.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  legend  of  S.  Filomena, 
and  such  the  authority  on  which  she  has  become  within  the  last  twenty  years 
one  of  the  most  popular  saints  in  Italy.*—*  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  p.  671. 

It  is  hoped  that  farther  interesting  relics  may  still  be  discovered 

in  this  catacomb. 

*  In  an  account  preserved  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  are  told  that  under 
Nnmerianus,  the  martyrs  Chrysanthus  and  Darla  were  put  to  death  in  an 
Ofrenturia  (or  sandpit),  and  that  a  great  number  of  the  faithful  having  been  seen . 
entering  a  subterranean  crypt  on  the  Via  Salaria,  to  visit  their  tombs,  the 
heathen  emperor  caused  the  entrance  to  be  hastily  built  up,  and  a  vast  mound 
of  sand  and  stone  to  be  heaped  in  front  of  it,  so  that  they  might  be  all  buried 
alive,  even  as  the  martyrs  whom  they  had  come  to  venerate.  8.  Gregory  adds, 
that  when  the  tombs  of  these  martyrs  were  rediscovered,  after  the  ages  of 
persecution  had  ceased,  there  were  found  with  them,  not  only  the  relics  of 
those  worshippers  who  had  been  thus  cruelly  put  to  death,  skeletons  of  men, 
women,  and  children  lying  on  the  floor,  but  also  the  silver  cruets  {^roti 
argentei)  which  they  had  taken  down  with  them  for  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  mysteries.  S.  Damasus  was  unwilling  to  destroy  so  touching  a  me- 
morial of  past  ^es.  He  abstained  from  making  any  of  those  changes  by  which 
he  usually  decorated  the  martjrrs'  tombs,  but  contented  himself  with  setting 
up  one  of  his  invaluable  historical  inscriptions,  and  opening  a  window  in  the 
adjacent  wall  or  rook,  that  all  might  see,  without  disturbing,  this  monument 
so  unique  in  its  kind— this  Christian  Pompeii  in  miniature.  These  things 
might  still  be  seen  in  8.  Gregory's  time,  in  the  sixth  century ;  and  De  Boss! 
holds  out  hopes  that  some  traces  of  them  may  be  restored  even  to  our  own 
generation,  some  fragments  of  the  inscription  perhaps,  or  even  the  window 
itself  through  which  our  ancestors  once  saw  so  moving  a  spectacle,  assisting,  as 
it  were,  at  a  mass  celebrated  in  the  third  century.'—*  Roma  Sotterraneat  p.  88. 

Near  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla,  the  Crypt  of  the  Glabziones  has 
been  discovered,  being  the  bnrial*place  of  the  Acilian  family,  which 
first  became  celebrated  when  the  Gonsol  Acilins  Glabrio  (191  B.C.) 
conqaered  the  Macedonians  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  The 
Temple  of  Piety,  now  represented  by  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  was 
built  by  him,  and  his  descendants  had  a  palace  and  gardens  on  the 
Pincian  hUl.  The  family  had  attained  snch  wealth  and  influence 
before  the  time  of  Pertinax  (A*d.  193),  that  he  proclaimed  them  the 
noblest  race  in  the  world.  Several  second-century  inscriptions  to 
different  members  of  the  family  have  been  found  in  the  crypt,  and 
in  an  oratory  at  its  southern  extremity  to  the  memory  of  their 
martyr-hero,  Marius  Acilins  Glabrio,  consul  with  Trajan,  a.d.  91, 
who,  in  exile,  suffered  for  the  Christian  faith  under  Domitian  in 
95  (7).  In  the  search  for  hidden  treasure  under  Clement  IX.,  the 
crypt  was  broken  into,  and  mutilated. 

Ilettiming  to  the  Porta  Salaria  (rebuilt  after  the  bombardment 
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of  Rome  in  1870),  and  following  the  walla,  where  the  Via  Salaria 
falls  into  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Venus  Erycina,  or  Venus  Hortorum  Sallustianorum,  were  found  in 
1882.  Its  foundations  of  rubble  (100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide) 
were  blown  up. 

The  Villa  Bonaparte  was  built  by  MUizia,  the  well-known  critical 
writer  on  architecture,  and  was  bequeathed  by  Pauline  Borghese 
to  the  wife  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  Prince  Musignano,  who  was 
daughter  of  her  brother  Joseph. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  (once  the  *  Alta  Semita ')  ends  in  the 
Porta  Pia,  built  by  Matteo  da  OasteUoni,  1561,  and  rebuilt  since 
1870.  Seventy  thousand  Italian  troops,  on  September  20,  by  a 
breach  in  the  wall>  entered  the  defenceless  city  which  they  had 
bombarded  for  five  hours,  and  marched,  unwelcomed,  through  the 
silent  streets  to  their  different  quarters."  Outside  is  an  inscription, 
saying  that  they  entered  in  answer  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans. 
Since  then  they  have  done  more  destruction  than  did  Alaric  in  410. 

*  The  takino^  of  Rome  in  1870  was  tho  death-blow  of  niediaevalism.'— F. 
Marion  Crawford. 

A  little  to  the  right  stood  the  Porta  Nomentana,  or  Collina, 
flanked  by  round  towers,  closed  by  Pius  IV.  It  was  by  the  gate 
and  road  of  this  name  in  the  Servian  Wall  (by  the  Finance  Office) 
that  the  oppressed  Romans  retreated  to  the  Mons  Sacer— and  by 
it  Nero  fled  to  his  suicide.  Both  its  towers  rest  on  tombs  of  classical 
times :  that  on  the  right  belonged  to  Quintus  Haterius. 


The  road  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  which  was  the  favourite  walk  of 
the  cardinals  in  the  stately  old  times,  has  been  lined,  since  1886,  by 
box-like  houses  hastily  run  up,  many  of  them  already  condemned 
and  falling  to  pieces.  Here  and  there  are  remains  of  former  villas. 
Immediately  outside  the  gate  was  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
Villa  Patrizi  (recently  sold  to  a  building  association),  whose  grounds 
enclosed  the  small  Catacomb  of  B.  NicodemuB.  Their  lovely  screen 
of  purple  Judas  trees  and  ilex,  which  were  such  a  feature  of  this 
approach  to  Rome,  was  destroyed  in  the  spring  of  1892  to  make  the 
dusty,  shadeless  piazza  we  now  see.  Then  came  the  Villa  Lezzani, 
where  S.  Giustina  was  buried  in  a  chapel,  and  where  her  festa  was 
observed  on  the  25th  of  October. 

A  little  to  the  right  is  the  Villa  Victoria,  an  admirably  managed 
orphanage  in  English  hands,  on  the  site  of  a  military  cemetery.  Many 
inscriptions  and  urns  for  ashes  have  been  found  in  its  grounds. 

Beyond  this  is  the  mushroom  Villa  Torlonia,  peppered  with  mock 
ruins.  It  has  been  sold  by  Prince  Torlonia  to  the  Banca  Tiberina 
for  3,000,000  lire. 

At  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  gate  the  tramway  reaches 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  founded  by  Constantine  at 
the  request  of  his  daughter  Gonstantia,  in  honour  of  the  martyr 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  catacomb,  and  rebuilt  498  by  Sym- 
machus  and  adorned  by  Honorius  I.,  626.      It  was  altered  in  1490 
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by  Innocent  VIII.,  but  retains  more  of  its^incient  character  than 
most  of  the  Roman  churches.  The  polychrome  decorations  of  the 
interior  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  monastery  were  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  Pius  IX.,  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  escape  when  he 
fell  through  the  floor  here  into  a  cellar,  with  his  cardinals  and 
attendants,  on  April  16th,  1855.  The  scene  is  represented  in  a 
large  fresco  by  Domenico  Tojetti,  in  a  chamber  on  the  right  of  the 
courtyard.  It  is  curious  that  the  above  accident  was  attributed  to 
the  possession  by  that  Pontiif  of  the  *  Evil  Eye.' 

The  approach  to  the  church  is  by  a  picturesque  staircase  of 
forty-five  ancient  marble  steps,  lined  with  inscriptions  from  the 
catacombs.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  sixteen  columns, 
four  of  which  are  of  porta-tanta  and  two  of  pavonazzetto.  A 
smaller  range  of  columns  above  these  supports  the  vault  of  the 
gallery  for  women,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  road.  The  baldac- 
chino,  erected  in  1614,  is  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns. 
Beneath  is  the  shrine  of  S.  Agnes,  surmounted  by  her  statue,  an. 
antique  torso  of  oriental  alabaster,  with  modem  heads  and  hands 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune,  representing  S.  Agnes 
between  Popes  Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  are  of  the  seventh 
century.  Beneath  is  an  ancient  episcopal  chair.  The  candelabrum 
is  antique. 

The  2nd  chapel  B.  has  a  beautiful  mosaic  altar,  and  a  relief  of 
SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence  of  1490.  The  3rd  altar  is  that  of  S. 
Emerentiana,  foster-sister  of  S.  Agnes,  who  being  discovered  pray- 
ing beside  the  tomb  of  her  friend,  was  stoned  to  death  because  she 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

*  Bo  aneient  is  the  worship  pnld  to  8.  Agrnes,  that,  next  to  the  fitangelists 
and  Apostles,  there  is  no  saint  whose  effigy  is  older.  It  is  found  on  the 
ancient  grlass  and  earthenware  vessels  used  by  the  Christians  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  ccntnry,  with  her  name  inscribed,  which  leaves  no  donbt  of  her 
identity.  Bat  neither  in  these  lmag:es,  nor  in  the  mosaics,  is  the  lamb  Intro- 
duced, which  in  later  times  has  become  her  inseparable  attribute,  ns  the 
patroness  of  maidens  and  maidenly  honesty.'— JaineMm'«  *  Saered  Arty*  p.  105. 

S.  Ag^es  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  stabbed  in  the  throat, 
under  Diocletian,  in  her  thirteenth  year  (see  Chap.  XIV.),  after 
which,  according  to  the  expression  used  in  the  Acts  of  her  martyr- 
dom, her  parents  *  with  all  joy '  laid  her  in  the  catacombs.  One 
day,  as  they  were  praying  near  the  body  of  their  child,  she  appeared 
to  them  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  virgins,  triumphant  and 
glorious  like  herself,  with  a  lamb  by  her  side,  and  said,  *  I  am  in 
heaven,  living  with  these  virgins,  my  companions,  near  Him  whom 
I  have  so  much  loved.'  By  her  tomb,  also,  Constantia,  a  princess 
sick  with  hopeless  leprosy,  was  praying  for  the  healing  of  her  body, 
when  she  heaxd  a  voice  saying,  *  Bise  up,  Constantia,  and  go  on 
constantly  (*' Constanter  age,  Constantia")  in  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall  heal  your  disease,' — ^and  being 
cared  of  her  evil,  she  besought  her  father  to  build  this  basilica  as 
a  thank-offering.^    The'  story  of  Agnese,  in  its  main  points,  is  one 

^  Une  Chretienne  d  Rome. 
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of  those  of  the  early  Church  least  ruined  by  imaginative  zeal. 
S.  Jerome  speaks  of  her  in  the  fourth  century,  and  on  ancient 
glass  and  earthenware  vessels  used  by  Christians  of  that  date  her 
name  is  inscribed.  Her  legend  says  :  '  She  was  filled  with  all  good 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  having  loved  and  followed  Christ,  from  her 
infancy,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  wonderful  beauty.* 

On  the  21st  of  Januaiy  a  beautiful  service  is  celebrated  here, 
in  which  two  lambs,  typical  of  the  purity  of  the  virgin  saint,  are 
blessed  upon  the  altar.  They  are  sent  by  the  chapter  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  and  their  wool  is  afterwards  used  to  make  the  pallinm, 
which  is  consecrated  before  it  is  worn  by  metropolitans  by  being 
deposited  in  a  golden  urn  upon  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter.  The  pallium 
is  the  sign  of  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. 

*  Ainsi,  le  simple  omement  de  laine  que  ces  prelate  doivent  porter  sur  leors 
i^paiiles  comme  syinbole  de  la  brebls  dn  Bon-Pasteur,  et  que  lo  pontile  ro- 
main  prend  sur  I'antel  mdme  de  Saint-Pierre  pour  le  leur  adreaser,  va  porter 
ju8qu*aux  extr^mitte  de  I'Eg^lise,  dans  une  union  sublime,  le  double  sentiment 
de  la  force  du  Prince  des  Apdtres  et  de  la  douceur  virginale  d' Aguto.' — Dovn 
GtUranger. 

Close  to  S.  Agnese  is  the  circular  Chnrch  of  S.  Ckmtansa  (formerly, 
owing  to  its  pagan  decorations,  called  Temple  of  Bacchus),  erected 
by  Constantino  as  a  baptistery  and  a  mausoleum  for  his  daughters, 
and  converted  into  a  church  by  Alexander  IV.  (1254-61)  in  honour 
of  the  Princess  Constantia,  ob.  364,  whose  life  is  represented  by 
Marcellinus  as  anything  but  saint-like,^  and  who  is  proved  by  Bottari 
to  have  been  confused  in  her  canonisation  with  a  sainted  nun  of 
the  same  name.  The  other  two  daughters  of  Constantino,  Helena, 
wife  of  Julian,  and  Constantina,  wife  of  Gallus  Caesar,  were  buried 
in  the  same  place.  The  rotunda,  seventy-three  feet  in  diameter, 
was  externally  surrounded  by  a  vaulted  corridor;  twenty-four 
coupled  columns  of  granite  support  the  dome.  The  ring-vaulting  is 
covered  with  mosaic  arabesques  of  the  fourth  century,  of  flowers 
and  birds,  with  scenes  referring  to  a  vintage.  Excepting  perhaps 
those  of  S.  Pudenziana,  and  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  these  are  the 
earliest  of  Roman  Christian  mosaics.  The  same  subjects  are  re- 
peated on  the  splendid  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  S.  Costanza,  the 
interest  of  which  is  so  greatly  marred  by  its  removal  to  the  Vatican 
from  its  proper  site,  whence  it  was  first  stolen  by  Pope  Paul  II. 
(1462),  who  intended  to  have  it  for  his  own  tomb. 

Behind  the  two  churches  is  an  oblong  space,  ending  in  a  mass  of 
seventh-century  ruin — '  La  Sedia  del  dimvolo ' — which  is  best  seen 
from  the  valley  below.  This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantine,  but  is  now  discovered  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Christian  cemetery.  Beyohd  this  are  the  tufo  quarries  of  S. 
Agnese,  the  largest  still  in  use.  • 

S.  Agnese  was  built  near  the  Coemeterium  Ostrianum,  close  ta 

^  *  She  was  an  incarnate  fury,  never  weary  of  exciting:  the  sava^^e  dlspositiou- 
of  her  husband  (Hannibalianus)  and  as  insatiable  as  he  was  in  her  thirst  for 
human  blood.*— ziv.  1,  2  (*  Megaera  Mortalis*). 
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which  an  early  tradition  affirms  that  8.  Peter  had  his  second 
residence  in  Rome. 

*  The  reasons  which  caused  S.  Peter  to  decide  oq  this  spot  on  the  Via 
Nomentana  for  the  pTX>secntion  of  his  ajKMtolate  are  of  conrse  unknown  to  us, 
but  the  tradition  is  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  we  can 
gaew  at  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  weighed  with  him.  It  was 
a  reg^ion  whore  public  tranquillity  was  "guaranteed  by  the  close  proximity  of 
the  camp  of  tlie  Pretorian  g^uards,  which  had  only  recently  been  constructed 
close  by.  There  was  water,  too,  available  for  the  baptism  of  converts,  for  the 
place  was  marshy,  and  hence  was  known  by  the  names  of  ad  Nymfha»  and  of 
polus  Caprea;  and,  most  important  of  all,  there  was  already  a  Christian 
population  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  at  the  least,  a  Christian  family,  the 
head  of  which,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ostorius,  possessed  either  a  villa,  or 
else  one  of  the  places  of  burial  surrounded  by  more  or  less  extensive  {grounds 
which  were  common  among  the  richer  classes  at  this  time.  Thus,  within 
private  grounds,  protected  by  the  rights  of  private  proi>erty,  he  could  teach 
and  baptise  undisturbed.' — A.  S.  BameSy  *  S.  Peter  in  Rome* 

A  portion  of  what  are  now  called  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese, 
lighted  up  on  the  festival  of  the  saint,  is  entered  from  the  L.  aisle 
of  the  church.  Another  portion  (for  which  a  special  permeaao  is 
required)  is  entered  through  the  adjoining  vineyard.  After  that 
of  S.  Calixtus,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  catacomb  which  is  most  worthy 
of  a  visit,  though  the  bit  usually  shown  has  little  interest. 

Armed  with  a  permttio  and  a  wax-taper,  we  enter  by  a  staircase 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine.  The  passages  are  lined  with 
the  usual  Uxndi  for  the  dead,  sometimes  adapted  for  a  single  body, 
sometimes  for  two  laid  together.  Beside  many  of  the  graves  the 
palm  of  victory,  or  the  dove,  may  be  seen  scratched  on  the  mortar, 
and  remains  of  the  glass  bottles  or  ampvllatf  which  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  indicate  graves  of  martyrs,  and  to  have  contained  a 
portion  of  their  blood.  One  of  the  graves  in  the  first  gallery  bears 
the  names  of  consuls  of  A.D.  336,  which  fixes  the  date  of  this  part 
of  the  cemetery. 

The  most  interesting  features  here  are  a  square  chamber  hewn  in 
the  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  a  school  for  catechists,  with  an 
armchair  {udia)  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  ; 
and  near  this  is  the  second  chamber  for  female  catechists,  with  plain 
seats  in  the  same  position.  Opening  out  of  the  gallery  close  by  is 
a  chamber  which  was  apparently  used  as  a  chapel ;  its  areotciiwn 
bears  traces  of  an  altar,  and  near  it  is  a  credence-table ;  the  vault 
is  richly  painted — in  the  central  compartment  is  our  Lord  seated 
between  the  rolls  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Above  the 
arcosolium,  in  the  place  of  honour,  is  our  Saviour  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  bearing  a  sheep  upon  His  shoulders,  and  standing 
between  other  sheep  and  trees ; — in  the  other  compartments  are 
the  usual  subjects — Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  the  Three  Children  in 
the  furnace,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
and — nearest  the  entrance — the  Paraljrtic  carrying  his  bed.  A 
neighbouring  chapel  has  also  remains  of  an  altar  and  credence- 
table,  and  well-preserved  paintings — the  Good  Shephe  rd ;  Adam 
and  Bve,  with  the  tree  between  them ;  Jonah  under  the  Gourd ; 
and  in  the  fourth  compartment  a  fig^e  described  by  Protestants 
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merely  as  aii  Oiante,  by  Roman  Catholics  is  considered  to  be  the 
Blessed  Virgin.^  Near  this  chapel  we  can  look  down  through  an 
opening  into  the  lower  floor  of  the  catacomb,  which  is  lined  with 
graves  like  the  first. 

In  the  farther  parfc  of  the  catacomb  is  a  long  narrow  chapel 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  cctthedral  or  bcuiliea.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  farthest,  or  presbytery,  con- 
tains an  ancient  episcopal  chair  with  lower  seats  on  either  side  for 
priests — said  to  he  the  throne  where  Pope  S.  Liberius  (A.D.  369) 
officiated  with  his  face  to  the  people  when  he  lived  for  more  than 
a  year  hidden  here. 

*  Wc  see,  not  iudeed  the  chair  on  which  S.  Peter  sit,  but  the  chair  which 
was  cut  out  of  the  solid  tula  in  the  second  century^  and  which  was  afterwards 
held  in  honour  as  tlie  symbol  and  memorial  of  the  fsict  that  here  had  been 
set  up  for  the  first  time  in  Rome  the  apostolic  throne,  and  therefore,  since  the 
essence  of  a  cathedral  depends  not  on  the  existence  of  a  vast  and  noble 
building:,  but  simply  on  the  possession  of  the  bishop's  scat,  that  here  had  been 
located  the  first  and  earliest  cathedral  of  Christian  Rome.  Opposite  we  still 
see  the  column  which  once  supported  the  n^reat  bowl  of  oil  which  formed  the 
lamp  that  burned  constantly  before  it,  as  before  others  of  the  places  that 
were  deemed  holiest  in  Home ;  and  still  at  Monza  wo  may  soe  the  phial,  con- 
taining a  little  of  the  oil  from  that  lamp,  which,  in  the  seventh  century, 
while  Grregrory  the  Great  occupied  the  pontifical  throne,  was  carried  back  by 
John  the  Abbot  to  Queen  Theodolinda,  and  there  stored  up  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  relics  that  the  church  of  Monza  could  boast.'— ^.  S.  Bamts, 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  what  Northcote  calls  '  the  Lady 
Chapel,'  where,  over  the  altar,  is  a  fresco  of  an  orante,  without  a 
nimbus,  with  outstretched  arms,  with  a  child  in  front  of  her.  On 
either  side  of  this  picture,  a  very  interesting  one,  is  the  monogram 
of  Constantine,  and  the  painting  is  referred  to  his  time.  Near 
this  chapel  is  a  chamber  with  a  spring  running  through  it,  evidently 
used  as  a  baptistery. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  catacomb,  under  the  basilica  of  S.  Agnes, 
is  one  of  its  most  interesting  features.  Here  the  passages  become 
wider  and  more  irregular,  the  walls  sloping  and  unformed,  and 
graves  cease  to  appear,  indicating  one  of  the  ancient  arenariaef 
which  here  formed  the  approach  to  ,the  catacomb,  and  beyond 
which  the  Christians  excavated  their  cemetery. 

The  graves  throughout  almost  all  the  catacombs  have  been  rifled, 
the  bones  which  they  contained  having  been  distributed  by  the 
mediaeval  Jews  as  relics  throughout  Christendom,  and  many  of 
the  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions  removed! to  the  Lateran  and  other 
museums.  . 

*  Vous  ponrriez  voir  lei  la  capitale  des  catacombes  de  (oute  la  chr^tfdntiS. 
Les  martyrs,  les  conf essenrs,  et  les  vier^es  y  lourmilidAt  de  tout  mCMa,  Qnand 
on  se  fait  besoin  d^  quelques  reliques  en  pays  ^tran^rers,  le  Pape  n'a  qu'^ 
descendre  ici  et  crier.  Out  de  vous  autret  veut  dUer  Hre  saint  en  Pologne  f 
Alors,  8*11  sc  trouve  qtielque  tnort  de  bonne  volont^,  11  se  Uve  et  s'en  va.'— 
De  BrosseSf  1788. 

^  The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  y^iven  in  The  Roman  Cat€ieombs  of  North- 
cote, p.  78. 
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Half  a  mile  beyond  S.  Agnese,  the  road  reaches  the  willow- 
fling^  river  Anio,  in  which  *  Rhea  Silvia  changed  her  earthly  life 
for  that  of  a  goddess,*  and  which  (according  to  the  legend  which 
first  became  popular  in  the  third  century  B.C.)  carried  the  cradle 
containing  her  two  babes,  Romulus  and  Remus,  into  the  Tiber,  to 
be  brought  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatina  Into  this  river  we 
may  also  recollect  that  Sulla  caused  the  remains  of  his  ancient  rival 
Marius  to  be  thrown.  The  river  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Nomentano,  a 
sixth-century  and  picturesque  bridge,  with  13th  c.  forked  battlements. 

*  Ponte  Nomentftno  is  a  solitarj  dilapidated  bridi^c  in  the  spacious  g^reen 
Campagna.  ]|[any  ruins  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  and  many  watch- 
towers  from  the  Middle  As'efi,  are  scattered  over  this  long-  s^scession  of 
meadows ;  chatns  of  hills  rise  towards  the  horizon,  now  partially  covered 
with  snow,  and  fontastically  varied  in  form  and  colour  by  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds.  And  there  is  also  the  euohantin^  vapoury  vision  of  the  Alban  hills, 
which  chancre  their  hues  lilce  the  chameleon,  as  yon  gaze  at  them>-where 
you  can  see  for  miles  little  white  chapels  glittering  on  the  dark  foreground 
of  the  hills,  as  far  as  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the  summit,  and  whence  you 
e^n  trace  the  road  winding  throngh  thicicets,  and  the  hills  sloping  down- 
wards to  tho  lalre  of  Albano,  while  a  hermitage  peeps  through  the  trees.'— 
MendektohfCt  Letter$. 

At  the  predecessor  of  this  bridge  the  horse  that  bore  Nero  in 
his  flight  is  related  to  have  shied  at  a  corpse. 

The  hill  immediately  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  Mens  Bacer  (not 
only  the  part  usually  pointed  out  on  the  right  of  the  road,  but  the 
whole  hillside),  to  which  the  famous  secession  of  the  Plebs  took 
place  in  B.C.  495,  amounting,  according  to  Dionysius,  to  about  4000 
persons.  Some  authors  have  reasonably  held  that  this  secession 
really  occurred  at  the  Aventine.  Here  they  encamped  upon  the 
green  slopes  for  four  months,  to  the  dismay  of  the  patricians,  who 
foresaw  that  Rome,  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  would  fall  before 
her  Volscian  enemies,  and  that  the  crops  would  perish  for  want  of 
cultivation.  Here,  therefore,  Menenius  Agrippa  delivered  his  apo- 
logue of  *  the  Belly  and  its  members,'  which  is  said  to  have  induced 
them  to  return  to  Rome  ;  that  which  really  decided  them  to  do  so 
being  the  concession  of  Tribanes  to  be  the  organs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  plebs,  as  the  Consuls  were  of  the  patricians.  The  epi- 
thet Sacer  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  an  altar  which  the  plebeians 
erected  at  the  time  on  the  hill  to  ^eds  Aetftdrios. 

A  second  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  took  place  in  b.c.  449,  when 
the  plebs  with  their  Tribune  Virginius  rose  against  Appius  Claudius 
after  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  retired  hither  under  the  advice  of 
M.  Duilius,  until  the  Decemvirs  resigned.  The  sacred  hill  is  rapidly 
being  carted  away  by  the  municipality  to  be  used  as  building 
material. 

The  second  turn  L.  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  Via  delle  Vigne 
Kuove.  We  must  follow  this  straight  on  for  a  mile,  to  find  on  our 
left  the  Villa  of  Phaon — *  Suburbanum  Fhaontis ' — which  was  the 
scene  of  Nero's  suicide  (June  9, 68).  Leaving  the  carriage,  we  cross 
a  vineyard  (on  right)  to  a  farmhouse,  whence  a  path  winds  toward 
the  ruins  of  the  villa,  affording  a  lovely  view  of  both  Sabine  and 
Alban  hills.    The  Fosso  della  Ceccfaina,  which  made  the  marshy 
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place  crossed  by  Nero,  lies  beyond  us  on  our  right.  In  the  unearthed 
chambers  are  many  fragments  of  columns,  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
inscription  to  the  faithful  nurse  of  Nero,  Claudia  Ecloge,  which 
served  to  identify  the  place. 

*  Wben  Nero  perished  by  the  jnstest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 
Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Borne, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd. 
Some  hands  unseen  strcw'd  flowers  njion  his  tomb, — 

Perhaps  the  weaknens  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feelings  for  some  kindnees  done  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretch  an  nncormptod  bonr.' 

—Byron,  *I><m  Juan." 

Returning,  and  following  the  main  road  past  the  castle  known  as 
Casale  del  Paszi  (once  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum)  and  the  picturesque 
tomb  called  Torre  Nomentana — as  far  as  the  seventh  milestone — 
we  reach  the  remains  of  the  unearthed  Oratorio  of  S.  Alessandro, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  place  where  that  Pope  suffered  martyrdom 
with  his  companions  Eventius  and  Theodulus,  A.D.  119,  and  was 
buried  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Christian  matron  Severina.^  The 
plan,  disinterred  1856-67,  is  still  peifect.  The  tribune  and  high 
altar  retains  fragments  of  rich  marbles  and  alabasters ;  the  episcopal 
throne  also  remains  in  its  place. 

The  '  Acts  of  the  martyrs  Alexander,  Eventius,  and  Theodulus,' 
narrate  that  Severina  buried  the  bodies  of  the  first  two  martyrs 
in  one  tomb,  and  the  third  separately — 'Theodulum  vero  alibi 
sepelivit.'  This  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  chapel  opening 
from  the  nave,  where  the  single  word  '  martyri '  is  conjectured  to 
point  out  the  grave  of  Theodulus.  A  baptistery  has  been  found 
with  its  font,  and  another  chapel  adjoining  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  neophytes  assembled  to  receive  confirmation  fromHhe 
bishop.  Among  epitaphs  laid  bare  in  the  pavement  is  one  to  a 
youth  named  Apollo,  '  votus  Deo '  (dedicated  to  the  priesthood  7) 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Entered  from  the  church  is  the  catacomb 
called  '  ad  nymphas,'  containing  many  ancient  inscriptions  and  a 
few  rude  paintings. 

Mass  is  solemnly  performed  here  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  on  the  festival  of  S.  Alexander,  May  3rd,  when  the 
roofless  basilica,  backed  by  the  blue  Sabine  mountains  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  desolate  and  wonderfully  silent  Campagna,  is  filled 
with  worshippers,  and  presents  a  striking  scene.  Beyond  this  a 
road  to  the  left  leads  through  beautiful  wo(^  to  Mentaaa,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Nomentum,  and  celebrated  for  the  battle 
between  the  Papal  troops  and  the  Garibaldians  on  Nov.  3rd,  1867. 
The  conflict  took  place  chiefly  on  the  hillside  which  is  passed  on 
the  right  before  reaching  the  town.  Two  miles  farther  is  Monte 
Botondo,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Barberini  family  (once  of  the 
Orsini),  from  which  there  are  beautiful  views  of  Soracte  on  one 
side,  and  Monte  Gennaro  and  the  Monti  Corniculani,  on  the  other. 

^  The  bodies  were  removed  to  S.  Sabina  in  the  fifth  century  by  Celestine  I. 
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This  place  was  also  the  scene  of  fighting  in  1867.  It  is  possible  to 
▼ary  the  rente  in  returning  to  Rome  from  hence  by  the  lower  road 
which  leads  by  the  Ponte  Salaria.  But  a  fine  walk  may  be  taken 
across  country  {vid  Osteria  delle  Molette)  to  the  station  at  Bagni, 
and  so  back  to  Rome. 

If  we  re-enter  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  immediately  within  the 
gates  (left)  we  find  another  villa,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Torlonia  family,  but  which  has  been  purchased  and  enlarged  for 
the  British  Embassy.  The  stmight  road,  which  leads  to  the  Quattro 
Fontane  and  Monte  Gavallo,  is  lined  on  the  left  by  the  huge  and 
hideous  buildings  of  the  Ministero  delle  Finanse  commonly  called 
the  *Debito  Pubblico.' 

*  The  Roman  curses  it  for  the  millions  it  cost ;  but  the  stranger  looks, 
smiles,  and  passes  by  a  hideous  building  three  hundred  yards  long.*— jP. 
Marion  Crawford. 

*  Un  amas  gigantesque,  un  cube  cyclop^n  oil  les  colonnes,  les  balcons,  les 
frontons,  les  sculptures  s'entassent,  tout  un  monde  d^mesnr^,  enfant^  en  un 
Jour  d*oi^ueil  par  la  folie  de  la  pierre.*— 2^o{a. 

As  illustrative  of  some  modern  Roman  ideas  of  building,  it  is  re- 
lated that  while  repairing  one  of  the  main  walls  towards  the  Via 
(jk>ito  a  wheel-barrow,  spade,  and  waistcoat  were  found  inside  it. 
But  things  are  improving. 

In  la3nng  the  foundations  for  this  building,  those  of  the  original 
Porta  CoUina  of  the  Servian  wall  were  discovered,  from  which  the 
main  road  to  the  Sabines  issued,  and  which  was  entered  by  the 
Grauls  in  390  B.C.,  by  Sulla,  88<  B.C.,  and  by  the  Democrats  and 
Samnites,  82  B.C.  Near  this  also  was  the  Campus  SedereUus,  already 
mentioned.  Here  the  innocent  Vestal  Abbess  Cornelia,  declaring 
her  innocence  to  the  last,  suffered,  to  gratify  a  superstitious  whim 
of  Domitian.  The  district  of  Maeao^  behind  this,  received  its 
strange  name  from  a  gift  of  land  which  the  princes  of  Savoy  made 
long  ago  to  the  Jesuits  for  a  mission  in  China.  Here,  since  1870, 
have  arisen  many  of  the  ugliest  buildings  of  the  new  town — wide, 
shadeless  streets  of  featureless,  ill-built,  stuccoed  houses,  bearing 
pompous  names  blatant  with  Piedmontese  history,  and  a  prepos- 
terous square  called  the  Piasxa  dell'  Independenza,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  much  of  interest  and  beauty  was  swept  away,  though 
many  of  its  houses  tumbled  down  before  they  were  finished.  We 
'recollect  fifty  men  being  killed  by  a  collapse  of  this  sort  in  1890. 
Whilst  some  of  the  improvements  in  the  old  town  are  well  executed, 
there  is  not  a  single  point  in  this  entirely  modem  Rome  which 
calls  for  anything  but  contempt.  Hastily  run  up,  with  the  worst 
materials,  and  by  unskilled  workmen,  its  buildings  luckily  seem 
destined  to  perish  within  a  century.  The  drainage  is  befitting ;  and 
decency  is  as  disregarded  as  comfort.  Yet  such  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  Roman  population  that,  before  the  roof  is  finished,  poor  fami- 
lies are  often  put  into  the  lower  apartments — without  rent — ^to  dry 
the  walls  with  their  lives,  or  meet  inglorious  death  in  the  attempt. 

The  straight  road  beyond  the  Piazza  (Via  S.  Martino)  leads  to  the 
remains  of  the  Pretoriaii  Camp,  established  by  Sejanus,  the  minister 
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of  Tiberius.  It  was  dismantled  by  Constantine,  but,  from  three 
sides  of  it  having  been  enclosed  by  Anrelian  in  the  line  of  his  oity 
wall,  its  form  is  still  preserved  to  us.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Roman  brickwork  are  to  be  seen  here.  The  Pretorian 
Camp  was  an  oblong  of  1200  by  1500  feet ;  its  area  was  occupied  by 
a  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits  till  1861,  when  a  *  Gampo  Militare '  was 
again  established  here.  At  the  angle  where  the  camp  joiDS  the 
Anrelian  wall  is  the  Porta  Chinsa,  a  gate  apparently  closed  in  the 
ninth  century ;  it  gave  access  to  the  FtvaWiim,  where  the  wild 
beasts  were  kept  for  the  games  of  the  Coliseum.  These  two 
establishments  must  have  rendered  the  neighbourhood  popular 
with  early  risers  only.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Rome  rose 
early. 

It  was  within  this  oamp  that  the  Pretorians  put  up  the  Empire 
to  auction  after  the  death  of  Pertinaz,  in  a.d.  193,  when  it  was 
knocked  down  for  an  absurd  fig^ure  to  Didius  Julianus,  who  soon 
paid  for  his  purchase  with  his  life. 

Turning  away  from  the  vulgarities  of  the  Piazza  dell'  Inde- 
pendenza  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station,  we  pass  a  huge 
fragment  of  the  Wall  of  Servios  TulUofl,  formed  of  massive  blocks 
of  peperino..  Here  in  older  days  used  to  be  a  papal  Custom- 
House  or  Dogana.  The  Agger  behind  the  wall,  which  could  be  traced 
from  the  Porta  Esquilina  (near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus)  to  the  Porta 
CoUina  (near  the  Gardens  of  Sallust)  has  been  destroyed.  In  the 
time  of  the  Empire  it  had  become  a  kind  of  promenade,  as  we  learn 
from  Horace.^  But  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  pestilence  during 
the  Republic,  the  whole  of  its  moat,  skirting  the  horrible  cemetery 
of  the  Esquiline  (100  feet  wide  and  30  high)  had  been  piled  with 
corpses  thrown  in  until  they  reached  the  level  of  the  embankment, 
and  masses  of  human  remains — representing  perhaps  24,000  corpses 
— were  found  during  the  excavations  of  1874. 

To  the  left,  a  road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  leads —passing 
under  an  Arch  of  Sixtua  V. — to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (Chap.  XIII.). 

A'  small  Obelisk  erected  opposite  the  railway  station  (in  memory 
of  soldiers  killed  at  Dogali  in  Africa  in  January  1887)  was  found 
(1883)  near  S.  Stefono  del  Cacco,  where  it  had  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  It  is  of  the  red  granite  of  Assouan, 
and  was  probably  brought  to  Rome  by  Domitian.  It  relates  to 
Rameses  II.  and  his  achievements. 

The  Railway  Station  and  the  adjoining  buildings  occupy  a  site 
which,  till  1870,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  Rome — 
the  grounds  of  the  VUla  Massimo  Negroni,  celebrated  long  since 
for  its  exquisite  cypress  avenues  and  stately  terrace,  lined  with 
orange-trees  and  noble  sarcophagi.^    In  a  part  of  this  villa,  north 

*■  SiU.  i.  8, 15. 

*  The  destmotion  of  the  Villii  Neorroni  constituted  one  of  the  most  iia$rrant 
instances  of  injustice.  It  was  not  sold  from  motives  of  avarice  like  the  Villa 
Lndovisi,  but  forcibly  expropriated  *  for  the  needs  of  the  city.'  Only  seven 
francs  a  metre  was  paid  as  compensation,  thon«>:h  twenty  francs  were  offered 
at  the  very  same  time  by  an  eminent  private  indlvidaal  still  livinj^  in  Borne.  It 
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of  the  railway,  stood  a  colossal  st-atne  of  Minerva  (generally  called 
'  Boma  *),  which  was  a  relic  of  the  residence  here  of  Cardinal  Felix 
Peretti,  who,  as  a  boy,  had  watched  the  pigs  of  his  father  at 
Montalto,  and  who  lived  to  mount  the  papid  throne  as  Sixtus  V. 
The  pedestal  of  the  statue  bore  his  arms, — a  lion  holding  three 
pears  in  its  paw.  In  the  villa,  of  which  the  last  relic — its  noble 
gateway — was  finally  destroyed  in  January  1889,  lived,  with  her 
uncle  by  marriage,  the  famous  Vittoria  Aocoiamboni  (wife  of  the 
handsome  Francesco  Feretti),  who  had  been  vainly  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  powerful  old  Paolo  Orsini.  It  was  from  hence 
that  her  young  husband  was  summoned  to  a  secret  interview 
with  her  brothers  on  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal,  where  he  was 
murdered.  Hence,  also  Vittoria  went  forth— on  the  very  day  of  the 
installation  of  Sixtus  Y. — to  her  strange  second  marriage  with  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  who  died  six  months  after,  leaving  her 
with  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Italy — an  amount  of  wealth 
which  led  to  her  own  barbarous  murder  a  month  later  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Orsini. 

Here,  after  the  election  of  her  brother  to  the  papacy,  lived 
Camilla,  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  whom  he  refused  to  recognise  when 
she  came  to  him  in  splendid  attire  as  a  princess,  but  tenderlv 
embraced  when  she  appeared  in  her  peasant's  wimple  and  hood. 
From  hence  her  two  grand-daughters  were  married — one  to  Virg^io 
Orsini  of  Bracciano,  the  other  to  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  a  double 
alliance  which  healed  the  feud  of  centuries  between  the  two  families. 

The  garden-terrace  of  the  Villa  Negroni  ended  near  a  reservoir 
(on  the  spot  where  one  turns  from  the  Piazza  to  the  departure  side 
of  the  Central  Station),  which  had  belonged  to  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. Magnificent  remains  of  houses,  built  of  concrete,  faced  with 
fine  opus  reticulatnm,  were  discovered  in  1874,  and  barbarously  de- 
stroyed. An  inscribed  stone  found  near  the  south-west  comer  of 
the  station  marked  the  boundary  of  the  property  of  the  rich  Lollia 
Paulina,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Caligula,  whose  estates  were  later 
confiscated  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  This  was  that  Lollia  Paulina  described  by  Pliny  as 
appearing  in  society  in  emeralds  and  pearls — aa  ear-rings,  necklaces, 
stomacher,  bracelets,  and  the  trimming  of  her  robe— to  the  value  of 
40,000,000  sesterces. 

Far  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  villa  stretched  the  Bsquiline,  now 
built  over  in  the  worst  style  of  Chicaga  Once  certainly  when 
celebrated  as  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  the  large  pauper  burial-ground 
already  referred  to,  where  bodies  were  thrown  into  pits  called 
puHculi,  its  condition  was  still  worse.  Horace  dwells  on  the  horrors 
of  this  burial-ground,  where  he  places  the  scene  of  Canidia's 
incantations : — 


wu  in  vain  that  the  aged  Prince  Massimo,  who  was  devoted  to  his  paternal 
inheritance,  prayed  for  redress ;  and  when  the  cmel  seizure  was  completed, 
and  the  maorniflcent  old  cypress  and  orang^e  trees  of  the  villa  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  spoiler,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Z 
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*  Neo  in  lepnleiiM  p»ap«nim  pradens  Muu 
NoYendiAles  dltsfpare  cineres.' 

—Epod,  xvll.  47. 

*  Has  nnllo  perdere  poBsnm 
Nee  probibere  modo,  simiinic  vsga  lim&  decomm 
Protnllt  08,  quia  ooaa  le^nt  berbnaqne  noeentes. 
Yidi  egomet  olspri  racciytam  vadere  pallA 
Caniduiu,  pediDtis  nndll^passoque  capillo, 
Ciim  Si^anA  ma  jore  nlnlantem  ;  pallor  ntntsqne 
Fecerat  bonendaa  aepectu. 

•  •  •  •  • 

SerpenteB  atque  Tideres 
Infernas  crrare  canes ;  lunamqae  rubentem 
Ne  foret  his  testts,  post  magna  latere  sepnlcra.* 
*  —Hw,  Salt,  i.  8, 90. 

The  place  was  considered  pestilential  until  its  purification  by 

Maecenas. 

*  Hue  prins  angn>0tf  s  ejeeta  eadaTora  eellis 
CoDflerYUS  ylli  portanda  locabat  in  arcA 

Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepuloram, 
Pantolabo  scnrrae,  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 
MlUe  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippns  In  agrum 
Hie  dabat ;  haeredes  monnmoitiim  ne  sequeretnr. 
Nunc  lieet  Eaqnilils  hataltare  salubribos,  atqne 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiarl,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibns  agmm.* 

—Hot.  Sat.  i.  8,  8. 

Malefactors'  bodies  after  execution  were  thrown  here. 

*  Poet  inaepnlta  membra  different  lapi» 
Et  Esqailinae  alites.' 
*  —Hor.  Epod.  y.  100. 

*■  Tbie  Esqniline  cemetery  was  dirided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  artisans 
who  eonld  aflbrd  to  be  buried  apart  in  Columbaria,  containing  a  certain 
number  of  cinerary  urns ;  one  for  the  slavea,  beware,  prisoneni  and  otbera, 
who  were  thrown  in  revolting  eonfosion  into  common  pits  or  fosses.  This 
latter  section  converted  an  area  one  thousand  feet  long  and  three  hundred 
deep,  and  contained  many  hundred  puHculit  or  vaults,  thirty  feet  square, 
thirty  deep.  In  many  oases  the  contents  of  each  vault,  when  examined,  were 
reduced  to  a  uniform  mass  of  black,  viscid,  pestilent,  unctuous  matter :  in  a 
few  cases  the  bones  could  in  a  measure  be  singled  out  and  identified.  The 
readers  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  say  that  men  and  beasts,  bodies  and 
carcasses,  and  any  kind  of  unmentionable  rubbish  of  the  town  were  heaped 
up  in  these  dens.  Fancy  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  this  hellish 
district  in  times  of  pestilence,  when  the  months  of  the  ciypts  must  have  been 
kept  open  all  day.'— J^nciam,  *  Ancient  Rome.* 

Close  to  the  Villa  Negroni  stood,  with  beantif  ol  gardens  behind  it, 
the  ViUa  Strozssi,  where  Alfieri  wrote  his  '  Merope '  and  *  Saul.'  It  is 
here  that  he  posted  up  at  his  entrance  the  eccentric  notice :  '  Vit- 
torio  Alfieri  non  riceve  in  casa  ne  persone  ne  ambasciate  .di  qnelli 
che  non  conosce  e  da  qnali  non  dipende.'  A  mosaic  carpet  (let  into 
the  wall)  hung  before  a  window,  wl%e  Pope  Sixtns  V.  had  looked 
out.  The  gardens,  with  their  curious  grottoes  and  fountains,  were 
first  swept  away  by  the  municipality,  and  now  the  fine  old  villa 
itself  has  been  destroyed.  It  stood  between  the  Via  Nazionale,  Via 
Yenti  Settembre,  and  Via  Quattro  Fontane. 

Opposite  the  station  are  the  vast,  but  for  the  most  part  un- 
interesting, remains  of  the  Batha  of  Diocletian,  covering  a  space  of 
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440^000  square  yards.  They  oould  aooommodate  8S00  iMtthers. 
They  were  began  by  Diocletiaa  and  Mazimian  about  a.d.  802,  and 
finished  by  Gonstantius  and  Mazuninns.  It  is  stated  by  CSaxdinal 
Baronins  that  40,000  Christians  were  employed  in  the  work ;  some 
brioks  marked  with  crosses  have  oooarred  in  the  itiins.  At  the 
angles  of  the  principal  fronl^iteod  two  ciroular  halls,  both  of  which 
remain :  one  was  near  the  V^  Strossi,  at  the  back  of  what  was  the 
Negroni  garden,  and  is  now  used  as  a  granary  ;  the  other  is  trans- 
formed into  the  Ghnroh  of  8.  Bernardo.  The  modem  ]&sedra  with  - 
its  fine  fountain  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one. 

The  Baths  are  supposed  to  have  first  fallen  into  decay  after  the^ 
Gothic  invasion  of  A.D.  410.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  site^was 
sold  to  Oardinal  Bellay,  ambassador  of  Francis  I.  at  Bome^  who. 
built  his  palace  among  the  ruins;  after  his  death,  in  1660,  the 
property  was  resold  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  He  re-leased  it  to.  his 
uncle.  Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Carthusians* 
These,  in  1563,  sold  part  of  the  ruins  to  Caterina  Sforza,  whq 
founded  the  Cistercian  Convent  of  S.  Bernardo.  BeoaUing  earlier 
days,  we  find  Petrarch  writing  to  his  friend  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Colonna : — 

*  We  und,  after  the  fati^ne  of  wandering^  about  tbe  immeiiBe  city,  often  to 
nmke  a  lialt  at  tbe  Bathsof  Dtoeletian,  and  aometimes  to  aaeend  to.tlie  vaulted 
roof  of  that  once  magnificent  edifice ;  for  nowhere  ia  there  sweeter  air,  a  wider 
prospect,  more  silence  and  desirable  solitude.  There  came  to  ns  no  talk  of 
business  nor  of  private  matters,  nor  of  the  aflftirs  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
we  had  often  enouj^h  grieved  over.  And  wandering  among  the  crnmbling 
walls,  or  sitting  on  the  roof,  the  fragments  of  the  ruins  loMath  our  eyes,  we 
used  to  have  much  talk  on  history,  I  being  allowed  to  be  nn  better  versed  in 
ancient,  yon  in  modem  story.  Much  discourse,  too,  was  held  of  that  part  of 
philosophy  which  treats  of  morals ;  and  sometimes  we  spoke  of  the  arts,  and 
their  Inventors  and  beginners.'  *■ 

About  1520,  a  Sicilian  priest  called  Antonio  del  Duca  came  to 
Borne,  bringing  with  him  from  Palermo  pictures  of  the  seven  arch- 
angels (Michael,  Gabriel,  Baphael,  Uriel,  Santhiel,  Gendiel,  and 
Borachiel),  copied  from  some  which  existed  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Angiolo.  Carried  away  by  the  desire  of  instituting  archangel- 
worship  in  Bome,  he  obtained  leave  to  affix  these  pictures  to  seven 
of  the  columns  still  standing  erect  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  which, 
ten  years  after,  Julius  III.  Slowed  to  be  consecrated  under  the  title 
of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  though  Pius  IV.,  declaring  that  angel- 
worship  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  except  under  the 
three  names  mentioned  in  scripture,  ordered  the  pictures  of  Del 
*Duca  to  be  taken  away.^  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  Michel- 
angelo to  convert  the  great  oblong  hall  of  the  Baths  (Tepidarium) 
into  a  church.  The  church  tl^n  arranged  was  not  such  as  we  now 
see.  In  1749,  the  desire  of  erecting  a  chapel  to  the  Beato  Nicole 
Albergati  led  to  the  church  being  transformed  under  Vanvitelli, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  former  nave  became  a  transept.  The 
piscina  c^  the  Baths  was  destroyed  in  1726. 

1  See  TroUope's  Hornet  anA  HauiU$  qf  the  ItaHan  Poets, 
s  Bee  Hemans*  Co^holic  Italy,  Part  I. 
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The  Ghimli  of  B.  Kaxia  degli  AxigvU,  still  magaifioent  within,  is 
now  entered  by  a  rotnnda  (Laoonionm),  wMcb  oontains  four  mona>- 
ments  of  some  interest ;  on  the  light  of  the  entrance  is  that  of  the 
artist  Carlo  Maratta^  who  died  1713 ;  on  the  left,  that  of  Salvator 
Bosa,  who  died  1673,  with  an  epitaph  by  his  son,  describing  him 
as  '  Fiotorom  sal  temporis  nolli  secnndnm,  poetanim  omnium  tem- 
porum  prinoipibns  parem  1 '  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Alciati,  professor  of  law  at  Milan,  who  procured  his 
hat  through  the  interest  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  with  the  epitaph 
'  Yirtute  vixit,  memoria  vivit,  gloria  vivet;  '—on  the  left  is  thiftt 
of  Cardinal  Farisio  di  Cosenza,  inscribed,  'Corpus  humo  tegitur, 
fama  per  ora  volat,  spiritus  astra  tenet.'  In  the  chapel  on  the  right 
are  the  angels  of  Feace  and  Justice,  by  PeUrieh;  in  that  on  the 
left,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalen,  by  Arrigo  Fiaminffo. 
Against  the  pier  on  the  right  is  the  grand  statue  of  8.  Bnmo,  by 
Houdon,  of  which  Clement  XIY.  (Qanganelli)  used  to  say,  '  He 
would  speak,  if  the  rule  of  his  Order  did  not  forbid  it' 

The  body  of  the  church  is  now  a  gallery  of  very  large  pictures, 
most  of  which  were  brought  from  8,  Feter's,  where  their  places 
have  been  supplied  by  mosaic  copies.  In  what  is  now  the  B. 
transept,  on  the  right,  is  the  crucifizion  *of  S.  Feter,  Rieciolini; 
the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  a  copy  of  Franeuco  Vanni  (the  original 
in  S.  Peter's) ;  on  the  left,  S.  Jerome,  with  S.  Bruno  and  8.  Francis, 
Muziano  (1528-92)  (the  landscape  by  BriU) ;  and  the  miracles  of 
S.  Feter,  Bagltoni.  This  transept  ends  in  the  chapel  of  the  Beato 
Nicolo  Albergati,  a  Carthusian  Cardinal,  who  was  sent  as  legate 
by  Martin  V.,  in  1422,  to  make  a  reconciliation  between  Charles 
YI.  of  France  and  Henry  V.  of  England.  The  principal  miracle 
ascribed  to  him,  the  conversion  of  bread  into  coal  in  order  to 
convince  the  Emperor  of  Germany  of  his  divine  authority,  is 
represented  in  the  indifferent  altar-piece.  In  the  L.  transept, 
which  ends  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Bruno,  are :  on  the  left,  S.  Basil  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  Mas9  rebuking  the  Emperor  Valens,  SubUyroi  ; 
and  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Pompeo  Batumi  ; — on  the  right,  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  P.  Bianchi  ;  and  Tabitha  raised  from  the 
Dead,  P,  CostamL 

In  the  tribune  are,  R,  the  Fresentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple,  Romandlit  and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  a  grand 
fresco  of  Domenichino,  painted  originally  on  the  walls  of  S.  Feter's, 
and  removed  here  with  great  skill  by  the  engineer  ZabagUa ;  on  the 
left,  the  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Pomarancio,  and  the  much- 
admired  Baptism  of  Christ,  MaraUa, 

On  the  R  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Serbel- 
loni ;  on  the  left,  that  of  Fius  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  (1669- 
1566),  brother  of  the  brigand  Marchese  di  Marignano,  of  Como,  and 
uncle  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  ;  a  lively  and  mundane  Fope,  but  the 
persecutor  of  the  Caraffas  (nephews  of  his  predecessor,  Faul  IV.), 
whom  he  executed  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 

*  Here,  in  1898,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy  was  married  with  great 
magnlfloence,  this  particnlar  chitfch  being  chosen  because,  as  a  historical 
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moBiiment,  it  is  regarded  m  the  property  oif  the  Italian  State,  and  ia  there- 
fore not  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Vatican.*— F.  Marion 
Crauford. 

The  enonnoas  space  of  the  vanlting  of  the  ohnroh  is  an  example 
of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  cement  (pozzolana).  Of  the  sixteen 
columns  (45  feet  in  height,  16  feet  in  circumference),  only  the  eight 
in  the  transept  are  of  ancient  Egyptian  granite  ;  the  rest  are  in 
brick,  stuccoed  in  imitation,  and  were  additions  of  Yanvitelli. 
Eight  feet  of  the  ancient  columns  are  buried  beneath  the  pavement, 
on  which  is  a  meridian  line,  traced  in  1703. 

*Qnand  Diocletian  faisait  travailler  les  panvres  Chretiens  k  sea  ^tnyee 
ce  n*^tait  pas  son  dessein  de  bAtir  des  ^glises  k  leurs  snccessenrs ;  il  ne  pensait 
pas  dtre  londatenr,  eomme  11  I'a  ^t^,  d*nn  monast^re  de  P^res  Chatrenz  et 
d'nn  monast6re  de  P^es  Fenillants.  .  .  .  Cest  anx  d^pens  de  Dioel^tien,  de 
ses  pierres  et  de  son  ciment  qu'on  fait  des  antels  et  des  chapelles  k  Jieaa- 
Christ,  des  dortoirs  et  des  rtfieotoires  k  ses  serritenrs.  La  proyldence  de 
Dien  se  Jone  de  cette  sorte  des  pensdes  des  hommes,  et  les  ^v^nonents  sont 
bien  ^loignte  des  intentions  qnand  la  terre  a  nn  dessein  et  le  ciel  nn  autre.*— 
DeBaUae, 

The  once  Carthusian  convent  behind  the  church  is  X)artly  used 
as  a  barrack  for  the  Fire-Brigade,  but  chiefly  for  the  splendid 
Museum. 

A  passage  through  the  ruins  of  the  baths  between  the  church  and 
the  railway  station  leads  to  the  Mnseo  delle  Terme  (open  daily  10  to 
4,  1  fr.,  Sundays  10  to  2,  free),  appropriated  to  sculpture  discovered 
during  recent  excavations  in  the  city.  The  nucleus  of  the  collec- 
tion was  the  Maseo  Teverino,  removed  in  1886  from  the  Trastevere, 
where  it  was  devoted  to  objects  found  while  mismanaging  the 
embanking  of  the  Tiber.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  and  around 
the  grand  Cloister  of  the  convent,  built  from  designs  of  Michel- 
angelo, which  we  enter  on  W.  side.  In  the  centre  is  one  of  a 
formerly  noble  group  of  five  cypresses  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
his  hand,  but  the  old  well  and  fountain,  which  they  formerly 
overshadowed,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  in  doing  so, 
their  roots  were  so  much  injured  that  they  never  recovered  it. 
Fresh  trees  have  been  planted.  We  can  no  loiter  realise  here  the 
feelings  of  Madame  de  Btael  : 

*  n  semble  qne  la  vie  ne  sert  iei  qu*k  eontempler  la  mort— les  hommes  qni 
existent  ainsi  sont  i>onrtant  les-mdmes  k  qui  la  guerre  et  tonte  son  activity 
snfflraient  k  peine  s'ils  y  ^talent  accontnm^.  C*est  nn  snjet  in^pnisable  de 
reflexion  qne  les  difl^rentes  eombinaisons  de  la  destinde  hnmaine  snr  la  terre. 
n  se  passe  dans  I'lnt^riear  de  Tftme  mllle  accidents,  il  se  forme  mille  habitudes, 
qui  font  de  ehaque  individu  nn  monde  et  son  histoire.*— Cot^rw. 

It  will  make  everything  easier  for  l^e  visitor  if,  after  taking  his 
ticket  at  the  turnstile,  he  makes  direct  for  the  Cloister  and 
turns  to  his  Right.  He  wiU  then  at  once  enter  the  vestibule  and 
eight  rooms  devoted  to  the  Ludorisi  Ck>ll6ction.    (See  p.  361.) 

The  garden  (or  cloister  of  twenty-four  bays),  however,  is  pretty, 
and  the  surrounding  arcades  are  filled  with  sarcophagi  and  frag- 
ments of  sculpture.  In  the  monks'  cells,  or  little  houses — cmette — 
which  open  from  the  corridor,  are  arranged  inscriptions,  busts,  and 
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a  number  of  objects  in  bronze,  glass,  earthenware,  &c.,  from 
Antemnae  and  other  Latian  sites.  We  may  notice,  in  the  north 
corridor — 

Casetta  B.  Ut  Room :  N.  Cloister.  Altar  from  Ostla,  with  Hars,  Veniis, 
and  Bomnlns,  Bemns,  and  the  Tiber  ;  also  the  Chariot  of  Mars.  3rd  Boom : 
Portrait  head  (republican). 

CatetU  C,  and  v.    ImcriptiouB  from  the  sacred  gfrore  of  the  Arvales. 

Catetta  H.   Ut  Boom :  Female  head. 

Bust  of  Sept.  Seyems  from  Ostia. 

23.  Hera,  lonnd  1878,  in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine. 
1.  Dionysos,  with  an  iyy-wreath  from  the  Palatine.    1864. 
3.  A  slab  of  the  Frieze  from  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  (Castle  of  S.  Angelo). 
Found  1892. 

12.  Helmeted  youth's  head. 

13.  Hermes. 

17.  A  girl  mantled,  with  a  pitcher  beside  her. 
29.  Saroophi^us  with  the  story  of  Medea. 
37.  Belief  of  a  Temple  (Venus  and  Boma  ?). 
41.  Mosaic  of  a  scene  on  the  Nile. 

In  Cloister — 

146.  B.,  a  sleeping  boy  with  a  lantern  and  Phrygian  capote. 
145.  Hermes  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

120.  A  restored  pilaster  covered  with  festooning  vine-branches  and  masks 
of  satyrs. 
112.  A  colossal  statue  of  a  priestess.   Finedmpeiiy. 

In  N,  Cloister — 

70.  A  fragment  of  a  frieze  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

52.  A  head  of  Pallas.    The  helmet  adorned  with  ram's  heads  in  relief. 

In  the  east  corridor  are  fragmentary  reliefs  from  the  screen- wall 
which  enclosed  the  Ara  Pacia  of  Augustus  (^.v.),  on  the  site  of  the 
Palazzo  Fiano  in  the  Corso,  now  being  explored. 

*Beferences  to  the  Ara  Pacis  in  ancient  literature  show  that,  at  least 
during  the  Early  Empire,  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  work,  and  the  carved 
and  moulded  fragments  of  it  which  have  been  found  at  various  dates,  in  1650 
and  1869,  show  that  it  was  rightly  so  regarded.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
Class  it  among  the  most  exquisite  artistic  productions  of  the  golden  age. 
But  its  remains,  discovered  at  various  dates,  have  been  scattered  amon^ 
various  museums.  Tou  may  see  them  in  Borne,  in  Florence,  in  Paris,  ana 
while  you  admire  each  individual  piece,  you  gain  no  chance  of  realising  what 
was  the  whole  to  which  they  once  belonged.  Now  a  Grerman  archaeologist 
has  essayed,  not  without  the  aid  of  conjecture,  to  piece  the  fragments 
together  and  reconstruct  the  original  monument.  It  was  not  simply  an  altar, 
but  an  altar  set  in  the  midst  of  a  little  stone  enclosure,  forty-five  feet  perhaps 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  it  is  the  encloeing  wall  which  has  yielded  all  or 
nearly  all  the  remains  which  we  so  much  admire.  This  wall  was  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  was  carved  all  over  in  low  relief.  Outside,  the 
ornament  was  dlviaed  into  two  portions ;  above,  a  row  of  figures  in  proces- 
sion, about  three-quarters  life-size ;  below*  a  charming  design  of  rioh  folia- 
tion. Inside  were  pilasters  with  festoons  between  them,  and  behind  the 
altar  a  niche  for  a  statue.'— J^dtndur^A  BenteWt  January  1900. 

The  last  fragment  foniid,  having  a  portion  of  a  festoon^  was  in 
the  ehoir  of  II  Qeaid  (1900),  where  it  had  been  used  as  a  gxarestone. 
It  is  now  here  in  the  cloister. 

The  heads  of  it«i«i*^i«  near  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court 
Gome  from  the  Fqram  of  Trajan. 
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On  the  npper  floor  are — 

Upstairs — 

Alter  viewing  tbe  'Fasti  Prenestlnl  *  and  fragment  (found  in  the  Tiber) 
of  a  gronp  (fourth  century,  B.C.),  representing  the  Snatctalnis  •f  m  tllrl, 
turn  to  left  t— 

Boom  II. — 

Stuccoes  (Ist  century  a.d.)  with  landscape  scenes  from  the  Villa  Farnesina, 
excayated  1880 :  Helenistic-Egyptian.  Cinerary  IJnis  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Plat^rlnl  there  ;  head  of  Minatia  PoUa  and  her  rase  close  to  the  window. 
lat  century  ▲.!>. :  early. 

Room  III. — 

1.  Pugilist  resting.    (See  over  page.) 

2.  CireelK  monarclt.  do. 

S.  Baceli«s,    (IHonysoa)      do.  Tiber,  1886. 

4. 


Boom  IV.— 

1.  Palatine  Yenns. 

2.  iEsculapins,  from  the  Palatine. 

8.  Apollo  from  Tiber.    Fifth  century. 

4.  Head  of  Venus.    Fourth  century. 

5.  Head  of  Poetess.    Fifth  century. 

Boom  V. — 

Stneeoes  (Farneaina). 

Bacclins  f rom  Yllla  Hadrlana.    Tivoli. 

Boom  VI.— 

Yestalls  Maxima.    Third  century  A.D.,  found  1883,  in  the  House  of  the 
Vestals. 
Statne  of  Tovth  s  from  Snbiaco.    Fourth  century  B.O.   (See  over  page.) 
Dying  FersiaB. 
Sleeping  girl.  Third  century  b.O.  (See  over  page.)  *  Admirably  e^cecuted.' 

Hermaphrodite,  sleeping. 

Boom  VII.— 
Glass :  Amber  (Sicilian)  jewellery  :  frescoes. 

Bxxm  VIIL— 
Similar. 

Boofm  IX. — 

Gold  coins  (soUdi)  from  Vestal  Domus  in  Forum,  found  November  1890. 
Fifth  century  A-D. 

Room  X. — 

Frescoes.    Small  blaek  marble  statuette ;  seatcKi  lady  ;  and  one  of  white 
marble,  standing  both  headless.    Blaborate  drapery. 

Boom  XI. — 

Basalt  copy  of  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Greek  boy,  fifth  century  B.O.    Portrait- 
Heads.    Socrates. 

Boom  XII, — 

Mosaics.    Heads  of  Nero,  Sabina,  Empress  of  Hadrian.    Glodlns  Albinus, 
and  Antoninus  Pins. 
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Charioteers ;  and  inBcrlption  of  Ayillins  Teres,  a  yictoriouR  one.  Fonnd  at 
Castel  S.  Angrelo,  1902. 

Boom  JC/K— 

Head  of  the  elder  Fanstina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pins.  Head  of  Lncilla, 
wife  of  Lncins  Vems.  Caracalla.  Frieze  of  a  Colnmbarinm  (An^mstan). 
Uma  einerarla.  We  here  meet  with  long  g^alleries  fall  of  sepulchral 
remains.    An  anoient  (restored)  ivory  table. 

An  exquisite  basalt  statue  of  a  boy  (Bacchus  ?)  was  found  on  the 
Palatine.  Of  still  nobler  character  are  two  bronze  statues  (Room 
III. )  discoyered  while  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  theatre  (Via 
Nazionale)  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal— a  realistic  resting  Pugilist, 
whose  blood  and  bruises  are  represented  in  the  bronze;  and  the 
splendid  figure  of  an  athlete,  which  has  been  described  as  a  portrait 
of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  which  may  rank  with  the  finest  works  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  found,  Feb.  7,  1884,  in  making  excavations 
near  the  Servian  wall,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  other  statue 
was  discovered,  on  the  QuirinaL 

*  This  noble  figfure  is  seven  feet  four  inches  high,  two  feet  wide  at  the 
shoulders,  and  represents  a  nude  athlete,  or  at  least  a  man  of  the  athletic 
type,  in  the  full  development  of  his  strength,  whose  features  are  evidently 
modelled  from  n<atare,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  portrait  statue.  .  .  .  The  flgnre 
stands  on  the  left  leg,  the  right  being  extended  a  little  forwards.  The  right 
arm  is  bent  behind  the  back,  and  rests  on  the  hip,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Vatican  Meleagrer  and  the  Farnese  Hercules.  The  left  arm  is  raised  high 
above  the  head,  and  was  supported  by  a  rod  or  a  lance,  the  traces  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  all  along  the  forearm.    On  the  breast  of  the  figure  the  letters 
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were  engraved  at  a  very  late  period  ;  that  is  to  say,  many  years— centuries 
perhaps— after  the  removal  of  the  statue  from  Greece  to  Borne.'— Iraneiam, 
*  AneimU  JRotiM.* 

*  The  execution  of  this  statue  is  xmeqiOkV—Helbig. 

A  third  bronze  statue— a  BacchiiB — ^was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  in  1885,  while  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Ponte  Oaribaldi 
and  is  considered  to  be  work  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 

*The  merry  god  is  represented  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  and  has  a 
decidedly  feminine  type,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of  the  long,  curling 
hair,  which  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  fastened  with  a  band  at  the  forehead. 
The  band  is  gracefully  inlaid  with  copper  and  silver.  The  eyeballs  are 
made  of  a  soft  yellowish  stone  called  palombino.*— XaiM^ni. 

*  Though  the  statue  reproduces  a  Hellenic  type  of  Dionysos,  in  the  free 
style,  it  shows  a  singular  constraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  Taide.*—Helbig. 

Room  VI.  A  beautiful  head  of  a  Sleeping  girl  was  found  in  the 
Villa  of  Nero  near  Subiaco,  and  from  the  same  place  comes  the 
wonderful  (headless)  figure  of  a  young  man  kneeling  while  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  as  if  in  defence.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  original 
Greek  work.  A  reclining  Hermaphrodite  was  found  (1879)  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Costanzi  Theatre.  A  statue  and  bust,  with 
other  relics  now  in  Room  II.,  come  from  the  tomb  of  Sulpicia 
Platorina,  found  near  the  Farnesina :  a  votive  bronze  hand  with  the 
serpent  bracelet  was  found  near  the  Marmorata,  1886. 
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Boom  XII.  contaiDB  a  set  of  Mosaics,  illustrating  the  Faotiones 
Giroenses,  or  foar  Parties,  i.e,  Beds,  Greens,  Blues,  and  Whites,  of 
the  Circos.  Observe  the  costumes  of  the  driyers.  (Gf.  ArUichi 
Monumenti,  by  Srsilia  Gaetani-Lovatelli )  Also,  a  number  of  wall- 
paintings  from  Ostia,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Golumbaiinm  of  the 
Statilii  (excavated  1876)  on  the  Bsquiline.  A  Cinerary  Urn  with 
scenes  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  from  the  same  spot.  {Cf, 
Brizio,  PiUure  e  Sepolehri  acoperti  netP  Es^Uino,  T.  1,2,  ana  BuUetino 
ddla  Commitnone  Archeol.  Comtmalt,  vii.  1879.) 

The  hoard  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  found  in  a  ninth  century  house 
in  the  Atrium  Vestae  (1883)  will  be  observed  displayed  in  glass 
cases,  likewise  the  splendid  find  of  golden  '  Solid!,'  also  from  the 
Atrium  Vestae,  found  by  Gomm.  Boni  (Nov.  17,  1899),  which  had 
been  hidden  under  a  tile  therein  in  a.d.  472,  probably  when  Bicimer 
sacked  Bome.  Note  also  a  fine  golden  Fibula  found  by  Mr.  Bliss 
in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine  (1896). 

An  object  of  great  interest  (now  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  of 
Boom  I.)  is  a  magnificent  inscription  recordmg  the  revival  of  the 
Ludi  Saeonlares  of  17  B.C.  under  Aug^tus,  and  commemorating  the 
Garmen  Saeculare  of  Horace,  and  appointing  singers,  twenty-seven 
boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  of  patrioian  descent,  who  were  to 
recite  it  on  June  3.  The  inscription  was  found  in  many  fragments, 
Sept.  20,  1890,  near  the  site  of  the  Pons  Triumphalis. 

*  The  origfin  of  the  saecnlar  eames  seems  to  he  this.  In  the  eariy  days  of 
Bome  the  north-west  seetion  of  the  Campus  Martins,  bordering  on  the  Tiber, 
was  conspicnoQS  for  traees  of  volcanic  activity.  There  was  a  pool  here  called 
Tarentmn  or  Terentnm,  fed  by  hot  snlphnr  sprlnsfs,  the  eflBdency  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  cure  of  Volesns,  the  Sabine,  and  his  family,  described  by  Vale- 
rius Mazimns.  Heavy  vapours  hnns;  over  the  springs,  and  tongues  of  flame 
were  seen  issning  from  the  cracks  of  the  earth.  The  locality  became  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fiery  field  ieamipui  ianifer%  and  its  relationship  with  the 
infernal  realms  was  soon  an  established  fact  in  folk-lore.  An  altar  to  the 
infernal  srods  was  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  pool,  and  games  were  held 
periodically  in  honour  of  Dls  and  Proserpina,  the  victims  being  a  black  bull 
and  a  black  cow.  Tradition  attributed  this  arrangement  of  time  and  cere- 
mony to  Volesns  himself,  who,  grateful  for  the  recovery  of  his  three  children, 
offered  sacrifices  to  Dls  and  Proserpina,  spread  Uetkterftiay  or  reclining 
couches,  for  the  gods,  with  tables  and  viands  before  them,  and  celebrated 
games  for  three  nights,  one  for  each  child  who  had  been  restored  to  health. 
In  the  republican  epoch  they  were  called  Ludi  Tarentinij  from  the  name  of 
the  pool,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from  the  state  the 
recurrence  of  some  great  calamity  by  which  it  had  been  aflBicted.'— Laneiani, 
*  Pagan  and  Chritlian  Rome,* 

The  fragments  were  found  in  making  the  Gorso  Yittorio  Bm- 

manuele,  near  S.  Giovanni  del  Fiorentini. 

Ludoyisi  Collection — 

Vestibule-room— 

Naselta  dl  Af)rodlte«    Found  1887.    Fifth  century  B.O.    (The  subject 

is  a  matter  of  doubt.    Perhaps  an  accouchement.) 
Boom  2.  Q>irect-room)  Satyr. 
Boom  8.  Electra  and  Orestes.   (See  over  page.) 
Boom  4.  Bnsts  of  Emperors  and  Sarcophagi. 

Boom  I.  (Bight).  Area  reposing  seated,  with  a  Gupid  at  his  feet, 
found  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini — 
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*  The  haad»  slightly  inelined  towards  the  rig^ht  shonldeF,  wean  an  expres- 
sion of  dreamy  pensiyeness.  To  indicate  the  canse  of  this  nnosnal  mood  of 
the  God  of  War  the  scolptor  has  placed  a  small  fisrare  of  Sros,  sitting^  as  in 
ambnsh,  behind  the  right  leg  of  Ares.  .  .  .  The  head  of  Ares  corresponds  to 
a  type  created  by  the  seoond  Attic  School,  while  the  body  approaches  the 
naturalism  introduced  into  Art  by  Lysippos.'— Ifel^. 

*The  god  is  sitting  in  a  careless,  easy  attitude,  absorbed  in  a  dreamy 
rererie.  The  shield  is  resting  unused  at  his  side,  his  left  hand  inactively 
and  almost  absently  holds  the  sword  :  the  Cupid  playing  at  his  feet,  more- 
oyer,  indicates  to  us  that  it  is  love  for  Yenus  which  has  overcome  the  God 
of  Battles.  A  mark  on  the  left  shoulder  seems  to  indicate  that  Venus  her- 
self stood  behind  him,  and  that  thus  originally  the  work  was  a  group.'— 
LutAe, 

Room  III.  (Direct).    Electra  and  OrestoB,  by  Menelaos,  pupil  of 

Stephanos :  ^ — 

*  This  beautiful  group  depicts  the  meeting  of  a  mother  with  her  long-lost 
son,  at  the  moment  when,  as  Welcher  says,  the  first  agitating  emotion  of 
meeting  is  followed  by  calm  and  Joy,  and  when,  under  the  sense  of  happi- 
ness, the  question  arises,  **  Is  it  really  thou  ?'*  After  various  interpretations 
had  been  attempted,  such  as  Penelope  and  Telemachus,  Theseus  and  Aethra, 
Electra  and  Orestes,  Otto  Jahn  at  length  has  given  an  explanation  of  the 
scene  which,  more  than  any  other,  elucidates  the  work.  It  is  Aepytus,  who 
returns  after  a  long  absence  to  avenge  his  mother,  Meropc,  on  her  consort 
Polyphontes,  the  murderer  of  her  first  husband.  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  offender,  Aepytus  has  assumed  to  be  the  murderer  of  the  son.  Merope, 
beside  herself  with  grief,  is  on  the  point  of  avenging  her  child  on  the 
stranger,  when  the  former  pupil  is  recognised  by  an  old  tutor,  and  the  son  is 
restored  to  his  mother.  This  subject,  which  is  dramatically  treated  by 
Euripides,  and  also  employed  by  the  Boman  poet  Ennius,  is  depicted  in  the 
marble  work  at  the  touching  moment  of  recognition.'— XruftJipe. 

*  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Menelaos  himself  created  the  group  before  us. 
He  must  have  imitated  a  more  ancient  work,  perhaps  some  Attic  sepulchral 
group  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.o.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whethQT  the  youth  and  the  woman  are  meeting  or  partinsr  firom  one  another. 
The  characterisation  of  both  is,  however,  so  little  individualised  that  no 
compulsion  exists  to  identify  them  with  definite  mythological  personages.*— 
HdMg. 

A  Touth  in  repoee.    Head  belongs  to  another  statue. 

Room  III.  (Right).    Fine  basin  of  Ranocchio  Verde:  five  feet 

diameter. 

85.  Mars,  helmeted.  (Over  the  door)  Venus  and  Amor.  Esculapius. 
Copy  of  Cnidian  Venus. 

Room  IV.  The  Dying  Ckknl  and  his  Dead  Wife,  from  the  Horti 
Lamiani  (ill-restored  ;  belonging  to  a  group  to  which  also  belonged 
the  so-cadled  Dying  Oladiator  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Ferga- 
menian) : — 

*  The  foe  is  evidently  approaching,  and  the  danger  of  captivity  and  slavery 
admits  of  no  delay.  The  death-deling  warrior  uses  the  moment  to  give  the 
fatal  blow  to  bis  wife,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Northern  races,  aocom- 

f»anied  him  to  the  battle.    While  he  supports  his  victim  with  the  left  arm, 
etting  her  fall  gently  to  the  ground,  with  all  the  power  of  his  uplifted  right 
hand  he  plunges  his  short  broadsword  in  his  breast.*— XitMe. 

*  This  group  probably  formed  the  centre  of  a  cycle  of  statues,  the  right 
comer  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  so-called  **  Dying  Gladiator  **  of  the 
Oipitol.  Like  that  statue,  the  group  seems  to  be  a  copy,  In  marble,  of  a 
Pergamenian  bronse  original  of  the  time  of  Attalos  I.*-'ai^rig. 

^  *  This  sculptor  fiourished  about  the  time  of  TihGria&J'—HeUng. 
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78.  A  JnnoBtonding-. 
70  Headof  JoTe.    ANiobid. 

61.  A  PallftR,  an  ill-restored  copy  of  Athena,  by  Fbeidias.     Hygeia. 
Demeter.  • 

Room  V.    Juno  Ludoyisiana.    Igia.    Demeter  (Velata). 

The  recently-purchased  LudoviBi-Boiicompagiii  sculptures  are 
kept  together  in  eight  rooms,  entered  from  W.  cloister.  The 
'  Ladovisi  Juno/  much  admired  by  Qoethe — 

*Tbis  work  oombines  the  nnapproaehable  majesty  of  the  queen  of  the 
mighty  Jupiter  with  womanly  grace  and  feminine  dignity.  The  seyere, 
commanding  brow  is  softened  into  gracious  loyelincss  by  the  soft,  waying 
hair ;  imperishable  youthful  beauty  Mooms  on  the  delicately  rounded  cheeks, 
and  the  powerful  outline  of  the  nose,  lipe,  and  chin  expresses  an  energy  of 
character  based  on  moral  purity,  and  invested  with  a  gleam  of  maryellous 
beauty/— Zrt»*#. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  not  an  idealised  Roman 
Bmpress. 

We  may  also  notice  the  Bronze  Head  of  an  ancitnt  Roman,  and 
the  beautiful  Head  of  the  (so-oalled)  Sleeping  Fury,  belonging  to  a 
group  perhaps  resting  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and  Venus  of 
Cnidos  (replica),  found  near  remains  of  her  temple,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Gabriele  Vacca  in  the  Yigna 
Veroepi,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Villa  Ludovisi ;  a  youth 
resting. 

*  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  statue  and  a  companion  figure  were  placed 
in  front  of  an  entrance  as  ideal  guardians.  The  head  does  not  belong  to  It, 
dating  at  earliest  from  the  time  of  the  Antoninos.'— J7e26i^. 

On  a  line  with  the  monastery  is  a  Prison  for  Women — ^then  an 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind — then  (past  the  Grand 
Hotel)  the  Fountain  of  the  Tenne  ^  (designed  by  Fontana),  some- 
times called  FoBtanone  dell'  Acqua  Felice  (Felice,  from  Fra  Felice, 
the  name  by  which  Sixtus  V.  was  known  before  his  papacy),  to  which 
the  Acqua  Felice  (or  Alexandrina)  was  bit>ught  from  Colonna,  twenty- 
two  miles  distant  in  the  Alban  hiUs,  in  1583,  by  Sixtus  V.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  hideous  statue  of  Moses  by  Pra$pero  BreteianOf  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  vexation  at  the  ridicule  it  excited  when  un- 
covered. The  side  statues,  of  Aaron  and  Gideon,  are  by  Giov,  JBaU, 
deUa  Porta  and  Flaminio  Vaeea,  The  black  authentic  Egyptian  lions, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  formerly  adorned  this  fountain.  Some  of  the 
buildings  round  the  piazza  belong  to  the  Horrea  £cclesiae,  in  which 
the  ancient  institution  of  imperial  storehouses  of  grain  was  revived 
by  the  popes,  Gregory  XIII.,  Paul  V.,  and  Clement  XI. 

Opposite  this,  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Vittoria,  built  in  ie05  by  Carlo  Mademo  for  Paul  VT  Its 
facade  was  added  from  the  designs  of  Giov.  Batt.  Soria,  by  Cardinal 
Borg^hese,  in  payment  to  the  monks  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent  for  a  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  which  had  been  found 
in  their  vineyard.    This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  marbles  of  all 

>  The  name  IVrmini,  as  applied  to  this  fountain  and  district— a  lingering 
Latlnism— was  retained  till  1876. 
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the  Roman  chnrohes,  and  one  of  the  few  containing  the  rare 
Breccia  Qnintilina  (Sides  of  the  Piers). 

The  name  of  the  church  commemorates  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
burnt  in  1833,  which  was  revered  as  having  been  instrumental  in 
gaining  victory  for  the  Catholic  imperial  troops  over  the  Protestant 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  near  Prague.  The  flags  and  comets  taken  in  this  battle 
used  formerly  to  adorn  the  church.  The  procession  after  the  battle 
is  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  apse  by  Serra,  The  8xd  chapel 
on  the  L.  contains  the  Trinity  by  Guereino;  a  Crucifixion  by  Outdo; 
and  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Comaro,  Cfuido,  The  altar-piece  of  the 
2nd  chapel,  B.,  representing  S.  Francis  receiving  the  infant  Christ 
from  the  Virgin,  is  by  Domenickino,  as  are  two  frescoes  on  the  side 
walls.  In  the  L.  transept,  above  an  altar  adorned  with  a  gilt 
bronze-relief  of  the  lASt  Supper,  by  Cav.  (TArpinOf  is  a  group 
representing  S.  Teresa  transfixed  by  the  dart  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
by  Bernini.  The  following  criticisms  upon  it  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  contrast  between  EngUsh  and  French  taste : — 

*  All  the  Spanish  pictures  of  8.  Teresa  sin  in  their  materialism :  but  the 
grossest  example— the  most  offensive — is  the  marble  group  of  Bernini  in  the 
Santa  Maria  della  Yittoria  at  Borne.  The  head  of  S.  Teresa  Is  that  of  a 
languishing  nymph,  the  angel  is  a  sort  of  Bros ;  the  whole  has  been  signifl- 
cantly  described  as  *'  a  parcKly  of  Divine  love."  The  vehicle,  white  marble, 
—its  place  in  a  Christian  church,— enhance  all  its  vileness.  The  least  de- 
structive, the  least  pmdish  in  matters  of  art,  would  here  willingly  throw  the 
first  stone.'— Jfr«.  Jameson*8  *M<matHe  Orders*  p.  421. 

*  La  sainte  Th^rfese  de  Bemin  est  adorable  1  couch^e,  dvanoule  d*amonr,  les 
mains,  les  pieds  nns  pendants,  les  yeux  demi-clos,  elle  s*est  laisste  tomber  de 
bonheur,  et  d'extase.  Son  visage  est  maigri,  mais  combien  noble !  Cest  la 
vraie  grande  dame  qui  a  s^chd  dans  les  fenx,  dans  les  l.armes,  en  attendant 
celui  qn'elle  aime.  Jusqn*anx  draperies  tortilUes,  Jnsqu*^  la  languissement 
des  mains  ddfaillantes,  jusqn'au  soupir  qui  menrt  snr  ses  l^vres  entr*ouv«rte8, 
il  n'y  a  rien  en  elle  ni  antour  d*elle  qui  n*exprime  Tangoisse  volnptneuse  et 
le  devin  ^lancement  de  son  transport.  On  ne  pent  pas  rendre  avec  des  mots 
une  attitude  si  enivr^e  ^t  si  touchante.  BenverB<6e  sur  le  dos,  elle  pAme,  tout 
son  6tre  si  dissont ;  le  moment  poignant  arrive,  elle  gdmit ;  c'est  son  dernier 
g^missement,  la  sensation  est  trop  forte.  L'ange  cependant,  un  jenne  pi^^ 
de  qoatorze  ans,  en  l^^re  tnniqne,  la  poitrine  d^couverte  juaqu*au  dessous 
du  sein,  arrive  gracienx,  aimable ;  c'est  le  plus  joli  page  de  grand  seigneur 
qui  vient  faire  le  bonhenr  d'nne  vassale  trop  tendre.  Un  sourire  demi-com- 
plaisant,  demi-malin,  crense  des  fbssettes  dans  ses  fratchra  joues  luisantes  ; 
sa  flftche  d'or  k  la  main  indiqne  le  tressaiUement  d^licienx  et  terrible  dont  il 
va  seconer  tons  les  nerfe  de  ce  corps  charmant  ardent,  qui  s'6tale  devant  sa 
main.  On  n'a  jamais  fait  de  roman  di  s^duisant  et  si  tendre.'— Tatn«,  *  Voyage 
0n  lUOie: 

Close  by  is  the  handsome  Church  of  8.  Sosannai  rebuilt  by  Owiio 
Madema  (A.D.  1600),  on  the  site  of  an  oratory,  '  Ad  duas  domos/ 
founded  by  Pope  Gains  (A.D.  293),  in  the  house  of  his  brother 
Oabinus,  who  was  martyred  vnth  his  daughter  Susanna  because 
she  refused  to  break  her  vow  of  virginity  by  a  marriage  with 
Haximianus  Galerus,  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  to 
whom  this  family  was  related.  The  bodies  of  these  martyrs  are 
said  to  rest  beneath  the  high  altajr.  In  796  it  was  rebuilt  and 
decorated  with  mosaics  in  which  figured  Charlemagne.    The  side 
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ohapel  of  S.  Laarenoe  was  presented  by  Camilla  Peretti,  the  sister 
of  Sixtns  v.,  together  with  a  dowry  of  fifty  scndi,  to  be  paid  e^eiy 
year,  on  the  festival  of  8.  Snsanna,  to  the  nine  best-behaved  ffirls 
in  the  narish.  The  frescoes  of  the  story  of  Snsanna  and  the  Elders, 
painted  here  on  the  side  walls,  merely  from  the  analogy  of  names, 
are  by  Baldastare  Oroee  ;  those  in  the  tribune  are  by  Cesare  Nebbia. 

Opposite  this  is  the  Cistercian  Chnroh  of  8.  Bernardo,  a  rotunda 
of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  turned  into  a  church  in  1598  by  Caterina 
Sforza,  Contessa  di  Santa  Flora. 

Hence  the  Via  'Venti  Settembre  leads  again  to  the  Quattro 
Fontane.  On  the  left  wad  the  small  Church  ofS.  Caio,  which  enclosed 
the  tomb  of  that  Pope,  inscribed, '  Sancti  Caii,  Papae,  martyris  ossa.' 
Farther,  on  the  left,  were  the  great  convent  of  the  Carmelites  and 
the  Church  of  S,  Teresa,  Between  S.  Caio  and  S.  Teresa  was  one 
of  the  many  Studios  of  Overbeek,  the  venerable  German  devotional 
painter,  who  died  in  1869.  All  these  have  been  destroyed.  The 
right  of  the  street  was  bordered  by  the  orange-shaded  wall  of  the 
once  beautiful  Barberini  garden,  partially  destroyed  for  the  site 
of  a  theatre  in  1882,  and  since  additionally  curtailed. 

The  War  Office  (Ministero  della  Guerra)  covers  an  area  of  15,000 
square  metres,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Barberine  nuns.  During  the  excavations  for  its  building  the  re- 
mains of  the  house  of  Yulcacius  Rufinus,  brother  of  Galla,  and  uncle 
of  Gallus  Caesar  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  were  discovered.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  hall,  which  was  encrusted  with  rare  marbles,  an 
inscription  was  found  dedicated  to  Yulcacius  Rufinus  by  the  town- 
ship of  Ravenna.  • 


CHAPTER    XII 

THE  ESQUIUNE 

Aedes  TeUnrift— Golden  Houie  of  Nero— Baths  of  Titos  and  Tmjan— 8.  Pietro 
In  Yincoli— Franglpani  Tower— Honae  of  Lucrezia  Borgrla — S.  Martino  al 
IConte— S.  Lucia  in  Selce— 8.  Praasede— Santlasimo  BMentore— Arch  of 
Gallienns— Tropbtes  of  Marias— 8.  Bibiana— Temple  of  Minerva  Mediea— 
8.  Ensebio— 8*  Antonio  Abbate— 8.  Maria  Maggiore. 

THB  Esquiline,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  *hi]]ftr^ 
Rome/  is  not  a  distinct  hiB,  bat  rather  a  projection  of  the 
Oampagna.  *•  The  Qnirinal,  Yiminal,  Esqniline,  and  Ooelian  stretch 
oat  towards  the  Tiber,  like  foor  fingers  of  a  hand,  of  which  the 
plain  whence  they  detach  themselves  represents  the  vast  pahn. 
This  hand  has  seized  the  world.'  ^ 

Varro  says  that  the  name  Esqniline  was  derived  from  the  word 
exeuUus,  becaase  of  the  ornamental  groves  which  were  planted  on 
this  hill  of  Servins  Tullius— saoh  as  the  Lacas  Qaerqaetalanas, 
Fagatalis,  and  Esqoilinas.^  The  sacred  wood  of  the  Argiletam 
long  remained  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hiU,  where  the  Via  S.  Maria 
dei  Monti  now  is.  The  name  Esqailine,  however,  more  probably 
has  its  origin  in  ea-quil-iae,  the  cater  dwellings.' 

The  Esqailine  seems  to  have  been  especially  anhealthy  in  ancient 
times,  for  among  its  temples  were  those  dedicated  to  Fever,  near 
S.  Maria  Maggiore — to  Juno  Mephitis,^  near  a  pool  which  emitted 
poisonoas  exlmlations — and  to  Venus  Libitina,  for  the  registration 
of  deaths  and  arrangement  of  funerals;  there  was  also  an  altar 
to  the  Evil  Eye — Mala  fortuna,  and  one  to  Minerva  Mediea.  For 
there  were  no  hospitals  in  ancient  times,  and  sick  persons  were 
compelled  to  trust  to  gods  rather  than  men.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  it  had  an  altar  of  the  ancient  sun-god  Janus,  dedicated 
together  with  an  altar  to  Juno  by  the  survivor  of  the  Horatii,  and 
a  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  the  goddess  of  birth  and  light. 

*  Monte  snb  Esquilio,  mnltis  incaednns  annis, 
Jnnonis  magnae  nominae  locos  erat.' 

—Ovid,  Fatt.  ii.  435. 

It  was  considered  an  inferior  region  of  the  city  until  laid  oat 
under  the  Empire  with  magnificent  gardens,  villas,  and  baths.    This 

1  Ampere,  Hist.  Ram,  i.  88.  >  Varro,  2>e  Ling.  Lot.  iv.  8. 

*  The  root  *  qoil '  occors  in  in-quii-inut;  both  are  from  *  oolere.' 

*  Fest.  V.  *  8eptimontio.* 
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hiU  had  three  heights.  That  which  .is  orowned  by  Santa  Maria 
Haggiore  was  formerly  called  Cupius,  where  Servius  XuUiiis  had  a 
paJace  ;  that  which  is  occupied  by  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  formerly 
called  Oppiuif  where  Tarquinias  Superbus  lived.  The  third,  sloping 
toward  the  Coelian,  was,  from  its  beeches  (Fagas),  called  Mons 
Fagutalis.  These  three,  together  with  Saburra,  constituted  four  of 
the  seven  *  montes '  of  the  early  urban  settlements,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  buried  in  the  Forum,  and  were  known  as  '  montanL' 

The  most  important  buildings  of  the  Esquiline,  in  the  later 
Republican  and  in  Imperial  times,  were  on  the  spur  of  the  hill 
on  a  road  leading  towards  the  Palatine,  called  Garinae — the  *  rich 

Carinae' — 

*  Fsssimqiie  armenta  videbant 
Bomanoqne  Foro  et  lantis  mugire  Carinis.* 

—VirgU,  Am.  vffl.  MO. 

The  principal  street  of  the  Garinae  probably  occupied  the  site  of 

the  Via  del  Coliseo.    Here,  close  to  the  present  Via  del  Coliseo; 

the  Aede»  Tellurite  or  Temple  of  Tellns,  was  erected  0.  B.C.  269^ — 

a  building  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  Senate,  summoned  by 

Antony,  to  assemble  in  it.    The  quarter  immediately  surrounding 

this  temple  acquired  the  name  of  In  Tdlure^  which  is  still  retained 

by  several  of  its  modem  churches.    Near  this  temple  lived  Pompey, 

in  a  famous  though  small  house,  which  he  adorned  on  the  outsiae 

with  rostra  in  memory  of  his  naval  victories,  and  which  was  painted 

within  to  look  like  a  forest  with  trees  and  birds,  much  probably  as 

the  chambers  are  painted  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago 

in  the  villa  of  Livia,  at  the  sixth  mile  on  the  Via  Salaria.    Here 

Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  wife  of  Pompey,  died.    After 

the  death  of  Pompey  this  house  was  bought  by  the  luxurious 

Antony.    The  difference  between  its  two  masters  is  portrayed  by 

Cicero,  who  describes  the  severe  comfort  of  the  house  of  Pomp^ 

contrasted  with  the  luxuriousness  of  its  second  master,  and  winds 

up  his  oration  by  exclaiming,  *  I  pity  even  the  roofs  and  the  walls 

under  the  change.'    At  a  later  period  the  same  house  was  the 

favourite  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius.     Hard  by,  in  the  Carinae, 

the  popular  residence  of  Roman  knights,  lived  the  father  of  Cicero, 

and  hence  the  young  Tullius  went  to  listen  in  the  Forum  to  the 

orators  whom  he  was  one  day  to  surpass.    Also  in  the  Carinae,  but 

higher  up,  behind  the  Baths  of  Trajan  (S.  Martino  ai  Monti),  stood 

the  magnificent  house  of  the  wealthy  Vedius  Pollio,  which  he 

bequeathed  to  Augustus.     The  latter  pulled  it  down  and  built  the 

portions  of  Livia  on  the  site. 

^  Diflce  tamen,  veniens  aetas,  ubi  Livia  nunc  est 

Porticos,  immensae  tecta  tnisee  domtls. 
UrbiB  opus  domns  nna  fait ;  spatiumqne  tenebat 

Quo  brevina  mnris  oppida  mnlta  tenent. 
Haec  aeqnata  solo  est,  nnllo  sub  crimlne  regnl. 

Bed  qma  lnxnri&  visa  nocere  sa&. 
Bostinnit  tantas  opermn  sobvertere  moles, 
Totqne  snas  heres  perdere  Caesar  opee.* 
--Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  639. 

*  Cicero,  Pro  Doma  5*1*0,  38 ;  IMonysias,  vill.  79 ;  Livy  11.  41. 
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At  its  western  extremity  the  Carinae  skirted  the  once  an- 
foshionable  and  plebeian  quarter  of  the  Suhurra,  occupying  the 
▼alley  formed  by  the  conyergence  of  the  Esqniline,  Qainnal,  and 
Viminal — which  is  still  teeming  with  a  crowded  population,  and 
bisected  by  the  Via  Gavonr. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Carinae,  a  stone*s-throw  from  the  Coliseum, 
stood  the  TigiUum  Sarorium,  which  was  extant — repaired  at  the 
public  expense — ^till  the  fifth  century.  This,  *  the  Sisters'  Beam,' 
commemorated  the  story  of  the  last  of  the  Horatii,  who,  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Curiatii,  and  being  met  by  his  sister 
bewailing  one  of  the  dead  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  stabbed  her 
in  his  anger.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  at  the  prayer  of 
his  father  his  crime  was  expiated  by  his  passing  under  the  yoke  of 
*  the  Sisters'  Beam.'  On  one  side  of  the  Tigillum  Sororium  was  an 
altar  to  Juno  Sororia ;  on  the  other,  an  altar  to  Janus  Curiatius.^ 

During  the  empire  several  poets  resided  on  the  Bsquiline.  Virgil 
lived  there,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  (t.e.  along  the  Agger  of 
the  Servian  Wall),  which  covered  the  slopes  between  the  Bsquiline 
and  Viminal.  Propertius  had  a  house  there,  as  we  learn  from 
himself — 

*  I,  puer,  et  oitw  baee  aUqiia  propone  colamna 

St  domlnnm  Eaqniliis  scribe  habitare  tnnm.* 

—Propert  Sleg.  fv.  23. 

It  is  believed,  but  without  certainty,  that  Horace  also  lived 
upon  the  EsquUine.  He  was»  at  any  rate,  constantly  there  in  the 
villa  of  Maecenas,  where  he  was  also  buried,  and  which  he  has 
described  in  his  poems  both  in  its  original  state  as  a  desecrated 
cemetery,  and  again  after  his  wealthy  friend  had  magically  con- 
verted it  into  a  beautiful  garden — 

*  Nunc  licet  EaqnilUs  habitare  salabrius,  atqne 
Aegfere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  oeslbns  agrom.* 

—Sat,  i.  8, 14. 

The  house  of  Maecenas,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age,  probably  occupied  a  site  near  S.  Martino  ai  Monti. 
It  was  a  magnificent  edifice,  having  a  tall  tower,  or  Belvedere,  and 
is  described  by  Horace,  who  calls  it — 

*  Faatidiosam  desere  oopiam,  et 
Molem  propinqnam  nnblbus  arduis : 

Omitte  mirari  beatae 
Fummn  et  oi)es,  stropitumqae  Bomae.* 

->0<l.  ill.  29. 

Maecenas  bequeathed  his  villa  to  Augustus.  Tiberius  at  one  time 
resided  in  it ;  to  whom  a  little  later  the  beautiful  estate  next  it, 
called  'The  Lamian  Gardens,'  was  left  by  will.  Caligula  owned 
both,  and  was  buried  by  his  sisters  in  the  latter  after  his  murder. 

Another,  though  less  well  known  poet  of  this  age,  who  lived  upon 
the  Esqniline,  was  Pedo  Albinovanus,  much  extolled  by  Ovid,  who 

^  Liv.  i.  26 ;  Dionysios,  Hi.  22  ;  Festus,  Epit.  807. 
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lived  at  th«  summit  of  the  Yicas  Gyprias  (probablj  near  Via  dei 
Zingari)  in  a  little  house— 

*■  niic  parva  tni  domus  Pedonla 
Caelata  est  aqullae  minore  pinna.* 

-^HarL  X.  Bp.  19, 10. 

Near  this  was  the  Ltieus  Orphei,  a  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  rock,  kc,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Orpheus  with  the  en- 
chanted beasts  around  him.  The  house  of  Fedo  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  Pliny.  Near  S.  Pudentiana,  in  Vicus  Patricius,  lived 
Maximus,  of  whom  Martial  says — 

*  Esqniliis  domus  est,  domns  est  tibi  colle  Dlanae, 

£t  tna  patricius  cnlmlna  vicns  habet : 
Hinc  Tidnae  Cybeles,  illinc  sacraria  Yestae, 
Inde  novum,  veterem  proapicis  inde  Jovem.* 

— Jfar*.  vil.  Bp.  78. 

The  Bsquiline  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  squalid  sky-scrapers, 
and  much  of  its  interest  may  be  considered  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But,  till  recently,  there  were  many  parts  of  the  hill  on  which 
one  might  imagine  oneself  far  away  in  the  country.  In  the  time 
of  Niebuhr,  the  dweller  amid  the  vineyards  of  the  Esquiline,  when 
he  descended  into  the  city,  still  said,  *  I  am  going  to  Bome.' 


Nero  (A.D.  54-68)  utilised  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Maecenas,  and 
covered  the  whole  declivity  of  the  hill  toward  the  Carinae  with 
the  vast  buildings  of  his  Gholden  House,  which  also  swallowed  up 
the  Goelian  and  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Palatine.  Titus  (A.D. 
79-81)  and  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117)  used  part  of  the  same  site  for  their 
baths,  and  the  ruins  of  these  grand  edifices  are  at  last  well  under- 
stood. 

The  more  imposing  of  the  ruins  still  left  are  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Esquiline,  and  are  approached  from  the  Via  Labicana, 
near  Via  della  Polveriera,  or  turning  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
street  leading  to  S.  John  Lateran  from  the  Coliseum.  These  are 
the  Baths  of  TitnB,  or  Camere  Esquiline,  occupying  an  area  oi 
about  1160  feet  by  860.  They  were  erected  by  Vespasian  and  his 
sons  in  part  of  the  private  palace  of  Nero,  Mter  they  had  given 
back  to  the  people  aU  that  part  of  the  '  Golden  House '  which  was 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Palatini.  (The  authorities  provide  guides 
and  lights  at  1  fr.  per  head.)  That  the  chambers  which  are  now 
visible  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (1613-22)  we  learn 
from  Vasari,  who  says  that  Baffaelle  and  Giovanni  da  Udine  were 
wont  there  to  copy  the  arabesques  to  assist  their  work  in  the 
Vatican  Loggie.  After  this,  neglect  and  the  falling  in  of  the  soil 
caused  these  treasures  to  be  lost  till  1774,  when  they  were  again 
partially  unearthed ;  but  they  were  only  completely  brought  to 
view  by  the  French,  who  began  to  take  the  work  in  hand  in  1811, 
and  continued  their  excavations  for  three  years. 

The  principal  remains,  which  are  now  exhibited  by  the  dim  torch 
of  a  solitary  cicerone,  are  those  of  nine  chambers  of  the  house  of 
Nero,  extending  for  300  feet,  and  having  on  the  north  a  corridor 

2a 
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or  oryptpporticnst  the  vaalt  of  which  is  ooverefl  with  paintings  of 
birds,  griffins,  and  flowers,  Afc.  In  two  of  th§se; halls  are  alcoves  for 
couches,  and  in  one  is  a  cavity  for  a  fountain  wilh  a  trench  round 
it,  like  that  in  the  nymphaeuxn  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  In 
one.  of  the  halls  is  a  group  representing  Venus  attended  by  two 
Cupids,  with  doves  hovering  over -her.  Near  this  a  niche  is  shown 
as  that  once  occupied  by. the  Laocoon,  though  it  was  really  found 
(January  14, 1506)  in  the  Vigna  de'  Fredis,  between  the  Sette  Sale 
and  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  Santi  Bartoli  painted  copies  of  them  for 
Cardinal  Priuce  Massimo,  now  in  the  writer's  possession.  A  set  of 
thirty  engraviugs,  published  by  Mirri,  from  drawings  taken  in 
1776,  show  what  the  paintings  were  at  that  time,  but  very  few  now 
remain  perfect.  A  group  of  Coriolanus  and  his  mother,  repre- 
sented in  Mirri's  work,  is  now  inaccessible.  All  the  paintings  are 
Pompeian  in  character,  and  for  some  time  were  considered  the  best 
remaios  of  ancient  pictorial  art  in  Borne;  but  they  are  greatly 
faded,  and  are  inferior  to  those  which  have  since  been  discovered 
in  the  Valerian  tombs  on  the  Latin  Way.  l^e  chambers  which 
open  beyond  the  nine  outer  halls  are  part  of  the  Golden  House.  A 
-small  cha'pel,  dedicated  to  S.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons  (evidently 
engrafted  upon  the  pagan  building  in  the  sixth  century),  was  dis- 
covered in  1813.  It  resembles  the  chap^  in  the  catacombs,  and 
is  decorated  with  the  conventional  frescoes  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Jonah,  &c.  There  are  faint  remains  of  a 
.  fresco  representing  the  sainted  patrons* 

■  *  Tacitus,  who  in  his  boyhood  must  have  seen  the  Golden  House,  says  that 
"  there  one  did  not  so  maoh  admire  the  ^old  and  precioos  stones,  for  such 
things  were  then  a  usual  and  vulgar  luxury,  hut  fields  and  lakes,  and  the 
spaces  and  vistas  that  revealed  themselves  between  the  groves."  I7i)on  the 
fields  browsed  herds  of  choice  cattle ;  in  the  woods  fluttered  birds  of  varied 
splendour,  and  tamed  wild  beasts  of  the  most  different  species  roamed  about. 
Gilded  boats  and  structures  representing  cities  mirrored  themselves  in  the 
.lai^est  of  lakes.  In  front  of  the  palace,  in  a  projecting  forecourt,  the  triple 
colonnade  of  which  measured  a  thousand  feet,  stood  a  statue  in  bronze,  com- 
pounded of  gold  and  silver,  of  Nero  Apollo,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
the  work  of  Zenodoms  the  Greek,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  a  master  of  the  art  of  bronze-easting,  then  dying  out.  The 
walls  within  the  palace  which  were  not  covered  with  the  finest  frescoes  and 
Bttrccoes  were  Inlaid  with  gold,  preclons  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl ;  the 
floor  with  the  costliest  of  mosaics,  of  which  one  can  hardly  give  an  idea 
without  calling  to  mind  that  in  a  citizen's  house  in  a  country  town  on 
Vesuvius  such  a  mosaic  floor  has  been  found  as  the  so-called  battle  of  Alex- 
ander.  The  ceilings  of  the  banqnet-halls  were  covered  with  plates  of  ivory, 
front  between  the  crevices  of  which  a  shower  of  odours  was  spread  over  the 
guests.  The  largest  banqncting-hall  was  a  rotunda,  the  ceiling  of  which  — 
probably  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  stars— moved  day  and  night  at  an 
equal  pace  with  the  vault  of  heaven.  Baths  in  the  palace  were  fed  by  ducts 
that  brought  in  part  sea-water,  in  part  water  from  the  sulphur  springs 
between  Borne  and  Tivoli.  **  Now  I  begin,  finally,  to  live  like  a  human 
being,"  said  Nero,  when  the  palace  was  inaugurated.'^ FiUor  Rydberg. 

Above  the  Baths  and  beside  the  Via  Leopard!  are  ruins  called 
the  Sftte  Sale^  being  remains  of  the  Piscina,  or  reservoirs  (nine  in 
number)  for  the  Baths.  In  these  vineyards  also  are  three  large 
circular  ruins,  adorned  on  the  interior  with  rows  of  niches  for 
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staloes.    Close  to  the  Qonvent  of  the  Oftppnooina  alia  Setta  Bala, 

aow  a.  workhouse,  the  remainB  belonging  to  a  TempU  of  Im  were 

discovered  in  1888,  with  innmneiable  fragments  of  statues,  indnd- 

ing  a  representation  of  the  sacred  cow  Hathor.    They  luul  been 

used  as  building  materials.    The  temple  stood  near  the  Via  Labi* 

cana,  where  the  Via  Hachiavelli  leaves  it.    An  arch  of  Isis  crossed 

the  former  of  these  roads. 

Immediately  behind  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  now  spoiled  by  modem 

houses,  stands  the  colossal  brick  tower  known  as  the  Torre  del 

Conti. 

.  *  Greatest  of  medlaeyi^  fortreaaM  within  the  city,  the  strong-hold  of  a  dim, 
^^reat  honse,  long  passed  away.  What  is  left  of  it  helps  to  enclose  a  peaceful 
nnnnery.*— J*.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  tower  (858)  was  amplified  by  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  as 
a  keep  for  his  family  (Conti),  now  extinct.  Its  architect  was 
Marchione  d*Arezzo,  and  it  was  so  much  admired  by  Petrarch  that 
he  declared  it  had  '  no  equal  in  Borne ' ;  he  must  have  meant  in 
height.  It  was  diminished  soon  after  the  poet's  visit  by  the  earth- 
qu^e  of  1349.  Five  of  the  Conti  have  occupied  the  papal  throne : 
Nicholas  I.,  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV.,  and 
Innocent  XIII.  The  last-named  Pope  (1721-1724)  boasted  of 
having  'nine  uncles,  eight  brothers,  four  nephews,  and  seven 
great-nephews  * ;  yet — a  century  after — and  not  a  Conti  remained  I 

If  we  now  follow  up  the  spacious  Via  Cavour  some  way,  we  shall 

discover  in  a  commanding  position,  concealed  by  houses,  above  the 

right  of  it,  the  church  of  8.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  said  to  have  been 

originally  founded  in  A.D.  109  by  Theodora,  sister  of  Hermes,  Prefect 

of  Rome,  both  converts  of  the  then  Pope,  who  was  the  martyr  S. 

Alexander  of  the  basilica  on  the  Via  Nomentana.    A  bolder  legend 

attributes  the  foundation  to  S.  Peter  himself,  who  is  believ^  to 

have  dedicated  this  church  to  his  Divine  Master.    History,  however, 

doeis  not  attempt  to  assign  an  earlier  foundation  than  that  in  442, 

by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  from  whom  the 

church  takes  its  name  of  the  Eudoxian  Basilica^  and  who.  placed 

there  one  of  the  famous  chains  which  now  form  its  great  attraction 

to  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims. 

*  The  chains,  left  in  the  Mamertine  Prisons  after  S.  Peter's  confinement 
there,  are  said  to  have  been  found  by  the  martyr  S.  Balbina  in  126,  and  by 
her  gflven  to  Theodora,  another  sainted  martyr,  sister  to  Hermes,  Prefect  of 
Bome,  from  whom  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  S.  Alexander,  first  Pope  of 
that  name,  and  were  flm^ly  deposited  by  him  in  the  church  erected  by 
Theodora,  where  they  have  since  remained.  Such  is  the  legendary,  but  the 
historic  origin  of  this  basilica  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  subsequent  to  the  year  439,  when  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jernsalem,  presented  to  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Theodosins  the  younger, 
two  chains,  believed  to  be  those  of  8.  Peter,  one  of  which  was  placed  by  her 
in  the  Basilica  of  the  Apostles  at  C!onBtantinople,  and  the  other  sent  to  Rome 
for  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  who  baused  this  church, 
hence  called  Eudoziauvto  be  erected,  as  the  si>eclal  shrine  of  S.  Peter's 
ohAijaa.*-:-Bemans. 

One  chain  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Eudoxia  the  elder,  and  the 
other  remained  at  Constantinople,  but  the  Romans  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  half  the  relic  ;  and  within  the  walls 
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oC  ihimwerj  bftrilica,  Leo  I.  (440-61)  beheld  In  a  Tiskm  1^  minumloas 
and  mjrtiad  uniting  of  the  two  chains,  shioe  which  thej  hai^e  boUi 
been  exhibited  here,  and  the  daj  of  their  being  eoldered  together 
bj  invisible  power,  August  1st,  has  be^i  kept  sacred  in  the  LaHn 
CharchI 

The  church  is  at  present  entered  by  an  ogly  atrimn,  which  was 
the  work  of  Francesco  Fontana  in  1705 ;  bnt  Meo  del  Oaprino  (1476) 
had  already  done  almost  all  that  was  possible  to  destroy  tiiefMnres 
of  the  venerable  basilica,  under  the  (Ordinal  Titular  of  the  Church, 
Giulio  della  Rovere,  the  same  who,  as  Pope  Julius  XL,  commenced 
to  destroy  old  6.  Peter's  and  eighty-seven  tombs  of  his  predecessors. 
By  Pintelli  the  present  doric  capitals  were  added  to  the  columns  in 
the  nave,  and  the  architrave  above  them  was  exchanged  for  a  series 
of  narrow  round-headed  arches. 

Bat,  in  spite  of  alterations,  the  interior  is  still  imposing.  Two 
long  lines  of  ancient  fluted  doric  columns  (ten  on  each  side),  of 
marmor  Hymettium  (probably  from  Trajan's  Baths),  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  and  lead  the  eye  to  the  high  altar,  supposed  to  cover 
the  remains  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brothers.  The  trihnne,  which 
contains  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  S.  Peter,  by  Oiacomo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Beneath  these  is  the  tomb  of  Giulio  Clovio, 
the  great  miniature  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  a 
canon  of  this  churoh. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  the 
famous  worker  in  bronze,  and  his  brother  Pietro.  The  fresco  above, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Pollajuolo,  refers  to  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  8.  Sebastian,  as  '  Depulsor  Pestilitatis,'  from  the  catacombs  to 
this  churoh, — one  of  the  most  picturesque  stories  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  plague  of  A.D.  680  was  ushered  in  by  an  awful  vision 
of  the  two  angels  of  good  and  evil,  who  wandered  through  the 
streets  by  night,  side  by  side,  when  the  one  smote  upon  the  door 
where  death  was  to  enter,  unless  arrested  by  the  other.  The  people 
continued  to  die  by  hundreds  daily.  At  length  a  citizen  dreamt 
that  the  sickness  would  cease  when  the  body  of  S.  Sebastian  should 
be  brought  into  the  city,  and  when  this  was  done  the  pestilence  was 
stayed.  In  the  fresco  the  whole  story  is  told.  In  the  background 
the  citizen  tolls  his  dream  to  Pope  Agatho,  who  is  seated  among 
his  cardinals.  On  the  right  the  angels  of  good  and  evil  (the  bad 
angel  represented  as  a  devil)  are  making  their  mysterious  visitation, 
on  the  left  a  procession  is  bringing  in  the  relics,  and  the  foreground 
is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  The  general  invocation  of 
8.  Sebastian  in  Italy,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  his  figure  in 
art,  have  their  origin  in  this  story. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  L.  aisle  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  S.  Peter 
throned,  delivering  his  keys  to  an  angel,  who  acknowleges  the 
supremacy  of  the  apostle  by  receiving  them  on  his  knees.  This 
work  was  executed  in  1465»  and  serves  as  a  mcmument  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Ousa,  Bishop  of  Brixen,  whose  incised  gravestone  lies 
beneath. 
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Over  the  Snd  altar  is  a  most  interesting  mosaic  of  680,  repre- 
senting in  old  age  the  8.  Sebastian  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
as  a  beantifol  yonth,  wounded  with  arrows — ^which  he  evidently 
survived : — 

*  A  single  fl^re  in  niofiaic  exists  as  an  altar-piece  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 
It  is  Intended  for  S.  Sebastian,  whose  relics  were  rcmoyed  to  the  church  by 
Pope  Agathon,  on  occasion  of  the  plagne  in  680,  and  donbtless  executed  soon 
after  this  date.  As  a  specimen  of  its  kind  it  is  very  remarkable.  There  is 
no  analogy  between  this  figure  and  the  usual  yontfaf  nl  type  of  S.  Sebastian 
which  was  subsequently  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  the  saint  is  represented 
here  as  an  old  man  with  white  hair  and  beard,  carrying  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom in  his  hand,  and  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  true  Bysantine  style.  In 
his  countenance  there  is  still  some  life  and  dignity.  The  more  careful 
shadowing  also  of  the  drapery  shows  that,  in  a  work  intended  to  be  so  much 
exposed  to  the  gaxe  of  the  pious,  more  pains  were  bestowed  than  usual ; 
nevertheless,  the  figure,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  inanimate ;  the  ground  is 
blne.*~^tm[Jer. 

The  l8t  altar  in  the  R.  aisle  has  a  picture  of  S.  Augustine  by 
Ouereino;  then  come  tombs  of  Cardinals  Margotti  and  Agucci,  from 
designs  of  DomenickinOf  who  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  the  former 
in  his  monument.  At  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
S.  Margaret  and  the  dragon  by  Ouernno  ;  the  saint  is  inspired,  and 
displaying  no  sign  of  fear — an  earthly  impulse  only  appearing  in 
the  motion  of  her  hand,  which  seems  pushing  back  the  dragon. 

*  S.  Margaret  was  daughter  of  %  priest  of  Antioch  named  Theodoeius,  and 
was  brought  up  as  a  Christian  by  her  nurse,  whose  sleep  she  watched  upon 
the  hills,  while  meditating  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  The  governor 
of  Antioch  fell  in  love  with  her  and  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  refused, 
and  declared  herself  a  Christian.  Her  friends  thereupon  deserted  her,  and  the 
governor  tried  to  subdue  her  by  submitting  her  to  horrible  tortures,  amid 
which  her  faith  did  not  fail.  She  was  then  dragged  into  a  dungeon,  where 
Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  terrible  dragon,  came  upon  her  with  his  inflamed  and 
hideous  mouth  wide  open,  and  sought  to  terrify  and  confound  her ;  but  she 
held  up  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he  fled  before  it.  She  finally  suffered 
death  by  decapitation.  Her  legend  was  certainly  known  in  the  fifth  century  : 
in  the  fourteenth  century  she  was  one  of  the  favourite  saints,  and  was  specially 
invoked  by  women  against  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

*  **  Hlld  Hai^arete,  that  was  God's  maide ; 

Ifoid  Ma^farete,  that  was  so  meeke  and  milde."  * 

—See  Jameton^s  *  Scared  and  Legendary  Arty'  v.  1. 

Here  is  the  glory  of  the  church — the  Moses  of  IKich^langelo, 
forming  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  unfinished  and  most  unsatis- 
&ctory  monument  of  Julius  II.,  of  which  the  design  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Uffizi.    It  became  '  the  tribulation  of  the  sculptor's  life.' 

*  This  Pope,  whom  nature  had  Intended  for  a  conqueror,  and  destiny  clothed 
with  the  robe  of  a  priest,  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  warriors  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  side  of  Charles  V.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  Gonsalvo,  of 
Cortw,  of  Alba,  of  Bayard,  apd  of  Doria.  It  is  dilBcnlt  to  imagine  Julius  II. 
murmuring  nmyeni,  or  saying  mass  in  pontifical  robes,  and  performing,  in 
the  midst  of  all  those  unmanly  functions  and  thousand  passive  fbrms,  the 
q»irit-deadeaing  part  which  is  assigned  to  the  popes,  while  his  soul  was  on  firs 
with  great-hearted  ^£t^im,  and  while  in  the  mnsio  of  the  psalms  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  thuader  of  eaunon.  He  wished  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Chwroh ; 
soil  with  the  polillcal  Isstiact  ef  a  prince  he  founded  his  state  in  the  iddst 
^the  most  difilenlt  warn  against  Fnuioe*  and  unhssifeatingly  oonquered  and 
took  possession  of  Bologna,  Piaoenza,  Parma,  Beggio,  and  Urbino.  .  .  . 
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*  The  greatest  Pope  atnce  Innocent  III.,  and  the  creator  of  a  new  political 
spirit  in  the  Papacy,  he  wished,  as  a  second  Augnstna,  to  gloiii^  himself  and 
his  creation.  He  took  up  again  the  projects  of  Nicholas  Y.  Borne  should 
hecome  his  monument.  To  carry  out  his  designs  he  found  the  ofenins  of 
Bramante  and  Baflaelle,  and  above  all,  that  of  Michelangelo,  who  belonged 
to  him  like  an  onran  of  his  being.  S.  Peter's,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  the  i>aintnigs  of  the  Sistine,  the  loggie  of  Bramante,  the  stanze  of 
Baflaelle,  are  memorials  of  Julius  the  Second.*— Greyoroviux,  *  Cfrabmaler  der 
Pdpsu: 

Most  of  all  Jalins  II.  sought  immortality  in  his  tomb,  for  which 
the  original  design  was  gigantic.  Eighteen  feet  high,  and  twelve 
wide,  it  was  int^ded  to  contain  more  than  forty  statues,  which 
were  to  include  Moses,  8.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  Rachel  and  Leah,  and 
chained  figures  of  the  Provinces,  while  those  of  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth  were  to  support  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Pope.  This  project 
was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Julius  in  1513,  when  only  four  of  the 
statues  were  finished,  and  eight  designed.^  Of  those  which  were 
finished,  three  statues,  the  Moses,  the  Rachael,  and  the  Leah,  were 
afterwards  used  for  the  existing  memorial,  which  was  put  together 
under  Paul  III.  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  heir  of  Jplius  Il.-^in  this 
church  of  which  his  uncle  had  been  a  cardinal. 

( The  eye  does  not  know  where  to  rest  in  this  the  masterpiece  of  sculpture 
since  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to  be  as  much  an  incarnation  of  the 
genius  of  Michelangelo  as  a  suitable  allegory  of  Pope  Julias.  Like  Moses,  he 
was  at  once  lawgiver,  priest,  and  warrior.  The  figure  is  seated  in  the  central 
niche,  with  long-flowing  beard  descending  to  the  waist,  with  homed  head, 
and  deep-sunk  eyes,  which  blaze,  as  it  were,  with  the  light  of  the  burning 
bush  with  a  majesty  of  anger  which  makes  one  tremble,  as  of  a  passionate 
being,  drunken  with  fire.  All  that  is  positive  and  all  that  is  negative  in  him 
is  equally  dreadful.  If  he  were  to  rise  up,  it  seems  as  if  he  would  shout  forth 
laws  which  no  human  intellect  could  fothom,  and  which,  instead  of  improving 
the  world,  would  drive  it  back  into  chaos.  His  voice,'like  that  of  the  gods  of 
Homer,  would  thunder  forth  in  tones  too  awful  for  the  ear  of  man  to  snpiiort. 
Yes  1  there  is  something  infinite  which  lies  in  the  Moses  of  Michelangelo. 
Nor  is  his  countenance  softened  by  the  twilight  of  sadness  which  is  stealing 
from  his  forehead  over  his  eyes.  It  is  the  same  deep  sadness  which  clouded 
the  countenance  of  Michelangelo  himself.  But  here  it  is  less  touching  than 
terrible.  The  Greeks  could  not  have  endured  a  glance  from  such  as  Moses, 
and  the  artist  would  certainly  have  been  blamed,  because  ho  had  thrown  no 
softening  touch  over  his  gigantic  picture.  That  which  we  have  is  the  arche- 
type of  a  terrific  and  quite  unapproachable  sublimity.  This  statue  might 
take  its  place  in  the  cell  of  a  colossal  temj^e,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  put 
the  tomb  where  it  is  placed  is  so  little  suited  to  it,  that  regarded  even  only^ 
as  its  frame  it  is  too  BmaXV—Qregortnius, 

On  either  side  of  the  principal  figure  are  niches .  containing 
Michelangelo's  statues  of  Rachel  and  Leah,— emblematic  of  active 
and  contemplative  life.    Those  above,  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Sibyl, 


s; 


>  *  Des  huit  figures  tfbauchtos  11  y  en  a  deux  aujourd'hui  au  mus^  du  Louvre 
OS  deux  esdaves).  Loraque  Michel- Ange  out  renonc^  k  son  plan  primitlf  il  eh 
t  don  k  Boberto  Strozzi.  Des  mains  de  Strozzl  elles  pas^rent  dans  cellesde 
Fnmgols  I***,  et  puis  dans  celles  du  conn^table  de  Montmorency,  qui  les  plaga 
k  ion  ohAteau  a*Kcoueh,  d*ott  elles  sent  venues  an  Louvre.  Quatre  autres 
vrUmudert  sent  plae^B  dans  la  gtotte  de  Buontalentl  an  lardin  du  Palais  Pitti, 
a  FkKrenoe.  Un  groupe,  repnsentant  une  figure  virile  en  terrasaant  une 
seconde,  se  volt  aujonrd'hui  dans  la  grande  salle  del  CinqUMentOy  au  Palais 
vieux  de  Florence,  oil  elle  fut  plac4e  par  Gosme  l*f.*—F»  SabtUier. 
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are  by  Baffaelle  de  Hontelnpo,  his  best  pupil;  on  the  summit  is 
the  Madonna  with  the  infant  Jesus  by  Scherano  da  Settignano. 
The  worst  figure  of  the  whole  is  that,  by  Maso  dal  Bosco,  of  the 
Pope  himself,  who  seems  quite  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  companions,  and  who  lies  upon  a  pitiful  sarcophagus,  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  looking  down  upon  the  Moses.  He  is 
represented  with  the  beard  which  he  was  the  first  pope  to  reintro- 
duce after  an  interval  of  many  centuries, — and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  from  his  example  that  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  others, 
adopted  it  alsa 

And  after  all,  Julius  II.  was  not  buried  here,  and  the  tomb  is. 
merely  commemorative.  He  was  a  popular  pope,  and  his  death 
filled  Rome  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  but  he  rests  beneath  a  plain 
marble  slab  near  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment at  S.  Feter^s. 

-  Close  to  the  Moses  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  in  which  the 
chains  are  preserved,  behind  a  bronze  screen-^the  work  of  Polla- 
juolo.  They  are  of  unequal  size,  owing  to  many  fragments  of  one 
of  them  (first  whole  links,  then  only  filings)  having  been  removed' 
in  the  course  of  centuries  by  various  popes  and  sent  to  Chriistian 
princes  who  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  favour!^  The 
longest  is  about  five  feet  in  length.  At  the  end  of  one  of  them  is- 
a  collar,  which  is  said  to  have  encircled  the  neck  of  S.  Peter.  They 
are  exposed  on  the  day  of  the  'station'  (the  first  Monday  in  Lent) 
in  a  reliquary  presented  by  Pius  IX.,  adorned  with  statuettes  of 
S.  Peter  and  the  Angel,  to  whom  he  is  represented  as'  saying,' 
*  Bcce  nunc  soio  vere.'*  On  the  following  day  a  priest  gives  the 
chains  to  be  kissed  by  the  pilgrims,  and  touches  their  forehead^ 
with  them,  saying,  *By  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Apostle 
Peter,  may  God  preserve  you  from  evil.     Amen.' 

*  Peter,  therefore,  was  kept  In  prison ;  but  prayer  was  made  without 
deasing  of  the  chnrch  unto  God  for  him.  And  when  Herod  would  have 
hronght  him  forth,  the  same  night  Peter  was  sleepinv  between  two  soldiers 
bound  with  two  chains ;  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison. 
And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  a  light  shined  ia 
the  prison ;  and  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and  raised  him  up,  saying^ 
Arise  up  quickly.    And  his  chains  fell  off  from  his  hands/— ^ete  xil.  5-7. 

Other  relics  preserved  here  are  portions  of  the  crosses  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Andrew,  and  the  body  of  iS.  Costanza. 

The  sacristy,  opening  out  of  this  chapel,  contains  a  number  of 
pictures,  including,  very  appropriately,  the  Deliverance  of  S.  Peter 
from  Prison,  by  Domenichino,  Here,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  pre^ 
served  the  famous  and  beautiful  small  picture  known  as  the  Sper^ 
anza  of  Ouido.  In  the  last  years  of  their  possession  it  was  sold  by 
the  canons  to  an  Englishman,  and  is  replaced  by  a  copy. 

In  this  church  Hildebrand  was  crowned  Pope  as  Gregory  YIL 
(1073).      Stephen   IX.    was  also  proclaimed   here   in  939.     The 

}  The  wife  of  Oswy,  king  of  Norchumberland,  received  a  goldfln  key  con*' 
taining  filings  of  the  chains  from  Pope  Yitalianus,  in  a.d.  672  (?), 
'«  Avt8  xil  11.  '    * 
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adjoining  conventf  tamed  into  a  CoUf^  of  Bngineers  by  the  new 
Government,  was  built  from  designs  of  Giuliano  San  Oallo.  Its 
courtyard  contains  a  picturesque  well  (with  columns),  bearing  the 
arms  of  Julius  II.,  by  Simone  Afo9ca»  The  arcades  were  decorated 
in  the  present  century  with  frescoes  by  FUtro  Camotoi^  as  a  votive 
offering  for  his  recovery  from  cholera,  to  S.  Sebastian, '  depuUori 
pestilitatis.' 

Opposite  S.  Fietro  in  Vincoli  is  a  convent  of  Maronite  monks,  in 
,  whose  garden  is  a  tall  palm-tree,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Borne.  In 
the  view  from  the  portico  of  the  church  (somewhat  spoilt  by  build- 
ing of  late  years)  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  old  tower,  the  palm-tree,  and  the  distant  Capitol, 
standing  out  against  the  golden  sky  of  sunset,  is  one  familiar  to 
Roman  artists. 

The  tall  machicolated  Tower  on  the  right  once  belonged  to  the 
Frangipani  family,  who  obtained  their  surname  of  *  bread-breakers ' 
from  the  generosity  which  they  showed  in  the  distribution  of  food 
to  the  poor  during  a  famine  in  the  elevenUi  century.  The  tower  is 
now  used  as  a  belfry  to  the  adjoining  church  of  &  FraAOtso^  di 
PapU,  being  the  only  mediaeval  fortress  tower  here  api^ied  to  this 
purpose.  The  adjoining  building  was  the  House  of  Lucrena  Boigm, 
and  the  balcony  over  the  gateway  on  the  other  side  is  pointed  out 
as  that  in  which  she  used  to  stand  meditating.  Here  Caesar  Borgia 
and  bis  unhappy  brother,  the  Duke  of  Qandia,  supped  with  Lucrezia 
and  their  mother  Vanozza,  the  evening  (June  14, 1497)  before  the 
murder  of  the  duke,  of  which  Caesar  was  SM^cused  by  popular  belief. 
The  duke*s  groom,  who  had  ridden  on  the  same  horse  behind  his 
master,  was  found  mortally  wounded  in  the  Piazza  Giudea,  in  the 
future  Ghetto.  It  used  to  be  worth  while  to  descend  under  the 
low-browed  arch  from  the  church  piazza,  and  look  back  upon  this 
lofty  house,  with  its  dark,  winding  staircase, — a  most  picturesque 
bit  of  street  architecture,  which  looked  better  the  farther  you 
descended;  but,  with  the  prevailing  want  of  taste  which  has 
characterised  recent  municipal  changes,  the  staircase,  after  a  short 
distance,  has  been  destroyed.  This  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
Carinae  down  into  the  Suburra. 

Following  the  narrow  lane  behind  S.  Fietro,  ascending,  we  reach 
on  the  left,  B.  Martino  ai  Monti,  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
which,  though  of  uninviting  exterior,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
It  was  built  in  a.d.  500  by  S.  Symmachns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
saints  Silvestro  and  Martino,  on  the  site  of  an  Oratory  founded  by 
S.  Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  within  the  Baths  of  Trajan. 
After  repeated  alterations,  it  was  modernised  in  1660  by  Filippini, 
General  of  the  Carmelites.  The  naye  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  twenty-four  ancient  columns,  forming  thirteen  bays;  on  the 
Frieze,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  sculptured  scenes  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  aisles  are  painted  with  Campagna  land- 
scapes by  Ooipar  Poutnn,  having  figures,  relating  to  Elijah  (vene- 
rated as  the  Fonnder  of  the  Order),  introduced  by  Nicholas  Poutsin, 
Especially  noticeable  are  representations  of  old  S.  Feter's  and  the 
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L«bei»]i.    The  roof  is  an  addition  by  S.  Carlo  fiorromeo.    The  fine 
orypti  is  the  work  of  Fietra  da  Ckrto9a» 

The  columns,  of  different  marbles,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  are 
magnificent,  and  the  effect  of  the  raised  choir,  with  winding 
staircases  to  the  crypt  below,  is  highly  {Aotnresqne.  The  altar, 
with  ciborimn  in  the  form  of  a  tempietto,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beantifal  in  Borne.  On  the  walls  are  frescoes  by  CivalucciQ  (ob. 
1795),  who  is  buried  in  the  left  aisle.  The  collection  of  incised 
g^vestones  deserves  atttotion:  they  comprise  those  of  a  knight 
(L.  of  Nav»)  in  chain  and  plate  armour  of  1347 ;  Cardinal  Diomede 
Caraffa,  nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  strangled  in  8.  Angelo,  with  a  curious 
epitaph ;  and  various  generais  and  remarkable  monks  of  the  Car- 
melite order.  Beneath  the  high  altar  rest  the  bodies  of  Popes 
Sergius,  Sylvester,  Martin  I.,  Fabian,  Stephen  I.,  Soter,  Ciriacus, 
Anastasius,  and  Innocent  I.,  with  several  saints  not  papal,  removed 
hither  from,  the  catacombs.  In  the  crypt,  part  of  the  Baths  of 
Trajan,  the  Council  (A.D.  324)  of  Sylvester  and  Constantino  was 
held,  as  represented  in  the  fresco  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  upper 
church.  The  back  of  the  ancient  chair  of  Sylvester  still  remains, 
g^reen  with  age  and  damp.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left,  where 
S.  Sylvester  used  to  celebrate 'mass,  is  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the 
Madonna.  In  front  of  the  papal  chair  is  the  grand  sepulchral 
figure  of  a  Carmelite,  who  was  General  of  the  Order  in  the  time  of 
S.  Teresa.  An  urn  contains  the  intestines  of  the  *  Be&to '  Cardinal 
Giuseppe-Maria  de  Tommasis,  who  died  in  1713.  His  body  is  pre- 
served beneath  an  altar  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  upper  church,  and  Is 
dressed  in  his  cardinal*  s  robes. 

*  In  1660  wfi8  reopened,  beneath  SS.  Hartlno  e  Silvestro,  the  lonfir-forgrotten 
oratory  formed  (aceordlngr  to  Anastasins)  by  Sylrester  amongr  the  balls  of 
Trajan's  Thermae—or,  more  probably,  in  an  antique  palace  adjacent  to  those 
imperial  bath»-an4  called  by  Christian  writers  **  Titnlos  Eqnitii,"  from  the 
name  of  a  Boman  priest  then  proprietor  of  the  gronnd.  Now  a  gloomy, 
time- worn,  and  sepulchral  subterranean,  this  stmctnre  is  in  form  an  exten- 
siye  quadrangle,  under  a  high-hnng  vault,  divided  into  four  aisles  by 
massive  square  piers ;  the  central  bay  of  one  aisle  adorned  with  a  large  red 
cross,  painted  as  if  studded  with  gems ;  and  ranged  round  this,  four  books, 
each  within  a  nimbus,  earliest  symbolism  to  represent  the  Evangelists. 
Among  the  much-faded  and  dimly-seen  frescoes  on  these  dosky  walls  ar^ 
figures  of  the  Saviour  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  besides  other  saints,  eacli= 
orowned  by  a  large  nimbua.'— ffemmw,  *  Anci$nt  Satnd  Art,* 

Here  is  preserved  a  mitre,  possibly  the  most  ancient  extant,  and 
said  to  be  that  of  S.  Sylvester,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
was  the  first  (?)  Latin  bishop  to  wear  the  phryginm  wom  by  the 
priests  of  pagan  temples.  The  mitre  is  so  low  as  to  rise  only  just 
above  the  crown  of  the  head.  liong  after  its  first  dedication  to 
S.  Sylyester,  this  church  was  dedicated  to  S.  Martin,  the  holy 
Bishop  of  Tours. 

Near  the  north-east  comer  of  S.  Hartino,  interesting  remains 
of  a  private  house  were  discovered  in  1883,  containing  not  only 
a  Lararivfn,  where  the  statue  of  Fortune  still  oocupied  a  centnd 
position,  with  seventeen  statuettes  and  busts  of  domestic  deities 
around  it;  but  a  iiUKraeam,  or  underground  cell,  for  the  secret 
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mysteries  (Tauroboiitim,  &c.)  of  Mithras,  with  a  remnant  of  the 
seven  torches  (sticks  of  firewood  coated  with  tar)  which  were  kept 
burning  before  the  image  of  Mithras  Tauroktonos.  A  hall,  beauti- 
fully decorated  in  stucco,  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  library.^ 
In  1888,  a  shrine  of  Mercury  was  found  at  the  angle  of  the  Via  di  S. 
Lucia  in  Selci  (Clivus  suburanus)  and  the  Via  dei  Quattro  Cantoni 
(Vicus  sobrins),  whence  the  shrine  dedicated  by  Augustus  10  B.C. 
was  called  that  of  Mercurius  Sobrius,  the  god  of  cautious  business 
folk.  ^ 

Leaving  S.  Martino  by  the  other  door,  near  the  tribune,  we 
emerge  at  the  top  of  the  steiep  street  called  B.  Lada  in  Selci — so' 
named  from  being  paved— s^foiato— with  polygonal  blocks  of  basalt. 
The  street  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Martial  in  going  to  visit 
the  younger  Pliny  lis — 

*  Altum  vincere  tramitem  Snburrae.* 

— ZW&.  X.  Bp.  19,  5. 

And  again— 

*  Alta  Saborrani  yincenda  est  setuita  cliyi.' 

—Lib.  V.  Ep.  23,  5. 

The  work  of  destruction  is  constantly  going  on  in  this  quarter, 
but  here  is,  or  was,  a  whole  group  of  convents — in  the  hollow  thei 
convent  of  S.  Francesca  dl  Faola,  with  several  others ;  just  above 
(in  the  Via  Quattro  Cantoni)  the  convent  of  the  Oratorians,  or 
S.  Filippo  Neri.  At  this  point  also  are  two  mediaeval  towers,  one. 
till  recently  enclosed,  within  the  convent  waUs  of  S.  Lucia  in  Selci, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  These  belonged  to  the 
mediaeval  fortress  of  the  Capocci. 

On  the  left,  as  we  mount  the  street  Via  S.  Maria  ai  Monti,  is  the 
(20,  a)  House  of  Domenichino  (Domenico  Zampieri),  whose  residence 
here  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription.  A  little  farther  we  reach, 
on  the  right,  the  picturesque  tenth-century  west  door  (a  high, 
narrow  arch  resting  upon  ionic  columns,  sadly  spoilt  and  its 
ancient  brickwork  beplastered  of  late  years)  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Prassede,  which  leads  into  the  atrium  of  the  church.  This  is 
seldom  open,  but  y^e  can  enter  by  a  door  in  the  north  aisle  (Via  S, 
Fxassede)  beyond  it. 

S.  Prassede  wad  sister  of  S.  Pudentiana,  and  daughter  of  Pudens 
and  his  wife  Claudia,^  with  whom  .S.  Paul  lodged,  and  who  were 
■  I i        '  ■     — ■ — — —  ■  ■  '  ■ 

'-  SeeLaneiMii,  ^noMfKJRofiie. 

2  '  C!orneUii8  Pudens  (the  early  convert  of  S.  Paul  mentioned  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy)  was  married,  according  to  Christian  tradition,  to  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Clandia,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  mention  of  the  two 
names  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Bplstle  to. Timothy,  *'  There  salute  thee  .  .  . 
Pudens  and  Linos  and  Claudia."  Now  there  is  extant  among  the  epigrams  of 
Martial,  one  (iv.  13)  which  records  the  marriage  of  a  distinguished  Eoman  of 
the  name  of  Pudens  to  a  foreign  lady  (peregrina)  named  Claudia.  From 
another  epigram  (xL  64)  we  learn  that  she  was  a  JEtaiton.  This  Pudens  and 
Ghiudia  may  well  have  been  the  nme  as  those  whose  salutations  are  sent  by- 
S.  PauL  There  are  certain  other  facts  which  make  this  more  probable. 
Tacitus  (Agric.  14)  records  that  one  Cogidunus,  a  British  king  in  the  time  of 
Glandtns,  was  reward^  with  certain  lands  In  recognition  of  his  fidelity  to 
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among  his  first  converts  (see  Ohap.  X.).  She  gave  shelter  in  her 
house  to  a  number  of  persecated  Christiai^S)  twenty-three  of  whom 
were  discovered  and  martyred  in  her  presence.  She  then  buried 
their  bodies  in  the  catacombs  of  her  grandmother,  S.  Priscilla,  but 
collecting  their  blood  in  a  sponge,  p&ced  it  in  a  well  in  her  own 
house,  where  she  was  eventually  buried  herself.  An  oratory  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  on  this  site  by  Symmachus,  a.d.  499,  when  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a  Council.  In  a.d.  822  the  original 
church  was  destroyed,  anql  another  erected  by  Paschal  I.,  of  whose 
time  are  the  low  tower,  the  porch,  the  terra-cotta  cornices,  and  the 
mosaics.  During  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  S.  Prassede 
was  one  of  the  many  churches  which  fell  almost  into  ruin,  and  it 
has  since  suffered  terribly  from  injudicious  modernisations,  first  in 
the  fifteenth  century  from  Bosellini  under  Nicholas  V.,  afterwards 
under  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1564,  and  quite  recently. 
.  The  int^or  is  a  basilica  in  design,  the  naya  being  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  twenty-two  granite  columns,  many  of  which  have  been 
boxed  .up  in  stucco  pilasters,  decorated  with  absurd  frescoes  of 
apostles ;  bat  their  debased  corinthian  capitals  are  visible,  carved 
with  figures  of  birds  (the  eagle,  cock,  and  dove)  in  strong  relief 
against  the  acanthus  leaves.  The  nave  is  thus  divided  into  four 
bays  by  arches  rising  from  square  pilasters ;  the  roof  is  coffered. 
. '  From  the  B.  aisle  is  entered  the  famous  chapel,  called,  from  its 
unusual  and  mysterious  splendour,  the  Orto  del  ParadiBO-^originally. 
dedicated  to  S.  Zeno,  then  to  the  Virgin,  and  finally  to  the  great 
relic  which  it  contains.  Women  are  never  allowed  to  enter  this 
shrina  except  upon  Sundays  in  Lent,  but  they  can  see  the  relic 
through  a  grating.  Men  are  admitt-ed  by  the  door  which  is  flanked 
by  two  columns  of  rare  black  and  white  granite  and  porphyry,  sup- 
porting a  richly-sculptured  third  century  marble  cornice,  abover 
which  are  two  lines  of  mosaic  heads  in  c&rclets — ^in  the  outer,  the 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles ;  in  the  inner,  the  Virgin  between 
S:  Stephen  and  S.  Laurence^  with  eight  female  saints ;  at  the  angles 
8.  Pudens  and  S.  Pastor. .  In  the  intexior  of  the  ehapel  four  granite 
columns  support  a  lofty  groined  vault,  which,  together  with  the 
upper  part  of  the-  walls,  Is  entirely  covered  with  mosaic  figure's 
(ninth  century),  relieved  upon  a  gold  ground. 

*  Here  are  SB.  Peter  fend  P»ul  before  a  throne,  on  whieh  is  the  croBs,  hat  no 
mated  fignre,  the  dlwsiple  holdin)f  a  single  golden  key,^  the  apostle,  a  scroll ; 

■  ■  ■■,-■■—■   —         m^    -mm       ■    ■  w.^         ^^      ■■  ■■■        ■         ■■■■■-■         ■■■  ■■■■I  !■■         ■•■  ■*■         ■  ■■■■  ■■f.  ■^        ■  ^ 

Boine«  Now  a  marble  dag  np  at  Chichester,  in  1723,  bears  an  inscription 
telling  how  the  king,  Tibenns  Claudius  Cogidouus,  had  permitted  a  temple 
to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Neptune  and  Bfinerva,  on  land  that  had  been 
presented  by  Pudens,  the  son  of  Pudentianus.  This  Inscription  shows  us  that 
tbiff  British  king  had  adopted  as  his  own  the  name  of  his  patron,. Olandins 
t))e  emperor,  in  such  a  case  his  daughter  would  have  been  called  Claudia 
according  to  Soman  usage,  and  the  occurrence  in  this  inscriptioD  of  the 
namis  of  Pudens  in  additfon  to  that  of  the  father  of  Claudia  suggests  at  once 
that  we  have  here  the  Pudens  and  Claudia  of  Martial's  epigram,  and  perhaps 
also  of  S.  Paul's  epistles.'—^.  S.  Barnes,  *  S.  PeUr  in  limner 

>  *  Qiampini  gives  an  engraving  of.  this  figure  without  the  key ;  a  detail, 
there^re,  to  be  nscrlbed  to  restorers :— surely  neither  Justiflable  nor  Judi- 
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S.  John  the  KyuigfdiBt,  with  a  liehly-bonnd  volume ;  Sfik  James  and  A]idnw» 
the  two  daughters  of  Padenfl,  and  8.  Ag^n^,  all  in  rich  yestments,  and  holding 
crowns ;  the  Virgin  ])Cary  (a  veiled  matronly  fl<;are),  and  S.  John  the  Baptist^ 
standing  beside  her ;  under  the  areh  of  a  window,  another  half-fljrnre  of  Mary, 
with  three  other  females  all  having:  the  nimbns,  one  crowned,  one  with  a 
aqnare  halo  to  indicate  a  peiraon  still  livii^f ;  ahove  these,  the  Pivine  Lamb 
on  a  hill,  from  which  the  four  rivers  iasae,  inth  stags  drinking  of  their  waters, 
above  the  altar,  the  Savionr,  between  four  other  paints— figures  in  part  bar- 
haronsty  sacrificed  to  a  modem  tabernacle  that  conceals  them.  On  the  vanlt 
a  ooloMal  half-fignre  of  the  Saviour,  youtlilal  bat  severe  in  aspect,  with 
cruciform  nimbus,  appears  in  a  large  circular  halo  supported  by  four  arch- 
angels, solemn  forms  in  long  white  vestments,  that  stand  finely  distinct  in  the 
dim  light.  Within  a  niche  over  the  altar  is  another  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and 
Qiild,  with  the  two  daughters  of  Pndens,  in  which  Bnmohr  observes  rudder 
execution,  indicating  origin  later  than  the  ninth  eentwry.*— flMiums, 
*  Ancient  Chrittian  Art.* 

The  special  relic  (1223)  preserved  here  (one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  pilgrimage  in  Bome)  is  the  cotamii  to  which  our  Saviour  is  reputed 
to  have  been  bonnd,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Savacens  to 
Oardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  cardinal  of  this  church,  and  legate  of 
the  cmsade,  because,  when  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands  and  was 
aboat  to  be  pnt  to  death,  he  was  rescued  by  a  marvellous  interven- 
ti<m  of  celestial  light.  It  is  of  blood  jasper  (Diaspro  san^igno  of 
Cyprus).  And  the  peculiarity  of  its  formation  has  given  rise  to  the 
minoralogical  term,  *  Oranito  della  Ck^onna.'  A  disc  of  porphyry  in 
the  pavement  marks  the  grave  of  forty  martyrs  collected  by  Pasciial  I. 
(617).  The  moUier  of  that  pope  is  also  buried  here,  and  the  in- 
scription commemorating  her  observes  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
usage  in  allowing  her  the  title  of  *  episcopa ' :  '  Uhi  utifue  heniffnis- 
iimae  tuae  genUricit,  seUieet  DotaUnae  TkeodoraSj  MpiUopae  eorpui 
quiudt.'  In  this  chapel  Paschal  I.  saw  the  spirit  of  his  nephew 
being  dragged  to  heaven  by  an  angel,  through  the  little  window, 
while  he  was  saying  a  mass  for  his  soul. 

The  high  altar  covers  the  entrance  to  a  small  orypt,  in  which 
stand  two  ancient  sarci^hagi,  containing  the  remains  of  the  sisters 
Piassede  and  Pudentiana.  An  altar  here,  richly  decorated  with 
mosaic,  is  shown  as  that  which  existed  in  the  house  of  Piassede. 
Above  is  a  £resco,  referred  to  the  twelfth  century,  representing  the 
Madonna  between  the  beatified  sisters.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle 
is  a  large  slab  of  granite  (nero-bianco),  upon  which  3.  Prassede  is 
said  to  have  slept,  and  above  it  a  picture  of  her  asleep.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  is  the  well  where  she  collected  the  blood,  with  a 
statue  of  her  in  the  act  of  squeezing  it  out  of  a  sponge. 

The  chapel  at  the  head  of  the  L.  aisle  is  tlmt  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  who  was  cardinal  of  this  church,  and  it  contains  his 
episcopal  throne  (a  wooden  chair)  and  a  table,  at  which,  like  fi. 
Gnegory,  he  used  to  feed  and  wait  upon  twelve  poor  men  daily. 
The  pictures  in  this  chapel,  by  Ztouia  SUm,  represent  SS-  Carlo  m 
prayer,  and  in  ecstasy  before  the  Sacrament.  In  the  cloister  is 
an  old  orange-tree  which  was  planted  by  him,  and  which  is  still 
flourishing. 

Opposite  the  side  entrance  qt  the  Orto.  del  Paradiso  is  the  toml^ 
of  Cardinal  Cetive  (1474),  with  his  sleeping  figure  and  the  reliefs  of 
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B6.  Petor  and  Papl,  8i  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana.  This  will 
reoaU  Browniag^d  quaint  forcible  t)oem  of  '  The  Bishop  who  ofdefB 
his  tomb  at  8.  Prazed's  Ohnrch ' — 

*  Saint  Phixed's  ever  was  the  chnrch  for  peace. 


And  then  how  I  shall  lie  tturonsfh  centuries. 
And  hear  the  Messed  mutter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long. 
And  feel  the  steady  candle-flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying^  incense-snioke  I ' 

Other  tombs  of  more  interest  are  those  of  Cardinal  Anchera,  who 
was  assassinated  outside  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  in  1286 — an  altar- 
tomb,  designed  by  one  of  the  Cosmati.  It  reposes  in  a  chapel 
close  to  the  entrance.  A  bust  here,  of  Monsignor  Santoni,  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  Bernini  when  only  ten  years  old. 

Two  pictures  in  side  chapels  are  interesting  in  a  Vallombrosan 
church,  as  connected  with  saints  of  that  order, — one  representing 
S.  Pietro  Aldobrandini  passing  through  the  furnace  at  Settimo; 
and  another  the  martyrdom  of  Cardinal  Beccaria,  put  to  death  at 
Florence  (whither  he  was  sent  by  Alexander  IV.  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines) — and  consigned  to  an  unpleasant 

place  by  Dante — 

*^ Quel  di  BeccaHa, 

Di  eui  aegb  Fioronsa  la  gor^era.* 

— Inferno,  xzxii. 

Six  stairs  of  rosso-antico  lead  to  the  tribime,  which  is  covered 

with  mosaics  of  AD.  817-824.    Those  on  the  arch  represent  the 

heavenly  Jerusalem.  'Within  the  tribune  is  the  Saviour  with  a 

cmolform  nimbus — the  hand  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity 

holding  a  crown  over  His  head— and  S.  Peter  and  S.  Panl  bringing 

in  the  beatified  sisters  of  the  Church ;  on  the  left,  Pope  Paschal  I.,^ 

with  a  model  of  his  ohnrch ;  on  the  right,  S.  Zeno.    Above  these 

figures  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  and  beneath  their  feet  the 

Jordan ;  below  all»  is  the  Lamb  with  the  sheep  issuing  from  the 

mystic  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and  six  verses  recording 

the  work  of  Paschal  I. 

*The  arrangement  of  saints  at  8.  Prassede  (BIT)  is  altogether  different  from 
that  at  Bavenna,  but  equally  ertiriking.  Over  the  grand  arch  which  separates 
the  choir  from  the  nave  is  a  mosaic  representing:  the  New  Jerusalem,  as 
described  in  the  Bevelation.  It  is  a  walled  enclosure  with  a  sate  at  each  end, 
dfuarded  by  angrels.  Within  is  seen  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  holding  in  His 
hand  the  orb  of  sovereignty,  and  a  company  of  the  blessed  seated  on  thrones : 
outside,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  is  seen  approaching,  conducted  and 
received  by  angels.  They  are  all  arrayed  in  white,  and  carry  crowns  in  their 
hands.  Lower  down,  on  each  side,  a  host  of  martyrs  press  forward  with 
paltns  and  crowns,  to  do  homage  to  the  Lamb,  throned  in  the  midst.  None 
of  the  martyrs  are  distinguished  by  name,  except  those  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated— S.  Prassede  and  her  sister  Pudentiana.*— ifrt.  Jameeon, 

While  Pope  Gelasius  II.  (1119)  was  celebrating  mass  in  this 
church,  he  was  attacked  by  armed  bands  of  the  rival  houses  of 

^  With  a  square  nimbus,  denoting  representation  in  his  lifetime,  as  at  S. 
Ceellia  and  S.  Maria  in  Navicella. 
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Leone  imd  Frangipani,  and  was  only  re^a^  by  the  aBsistence'  of 
hid  nephew  Gaetano,  after  a  conflict  lasting  some  hoinsi  Hence,  in 
1630,  Moriandi,  abbot  of  S.  Prassede,  was  suddenly  carried  off  and 
put  to  torture  (which  resulted  in  his  death),  ostensibly  on  account 
of  irregularities  in  his  conveut,  but  really  because  he  had  been 
hefl^  to  speak  against  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini). 

In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  a  picture  by  Oivlto  Bomano  of  the 
Flagellation — especially  appropriate  in  the  church  of  the  Golonna. 

Here  the  curious  campanile  of  the  old  church  (built  1110  and 
adorned  with  rude  frescoes)  may  be  entered,  and  a  loggia  whence 
the  great  relics  of  the  church  are  exhibited  at  Saster,  including 
portions  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  of  the  sponge,  of  the  Virgin's  hair, 
and  a  miniature  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  S.  Peter,  and  to  have  been  left  by  him  with  the  daughters  of 
Fudens. 

The  Monastery  attached  to  the  church,  founded  by  Paschal  I., 
was  first  occupied  by  Basilian,  but  since  1198  has  belonged  to 
Vallombrosan,  monks.  Nothing  remains  of  the  mosaic-covered 
chapel  of  S.  Agnes,  built  by  the  founder  within  its  walls. 

Where  the  via  S.  Prassede  crosses  the  road  leading  from  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  to  the  Lateran,  is  the  modem  gothic  church  of  H 
Santissimo  Bedentore,  belonging  to  the  Redemptorists. 

A  little  beyond  this,  swamped  by  modem  buildings,  and  attached 
to  the  church  of  S.  Vito,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been  named, 
is  the  characterless.  Aroh  of  Oallnniu  (ocoupying  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Esquilina  in  the  wall  of  Servius),  dedicated  to  GaUienus 
(A.D.  253-260)  and  his  Empress  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  VicUn*, 
evidently  a  court-flatterer  of  the  period,  who  was  pr^ect  of  Kome, 
and  possessed  gardens  on  this  spot.  The  original  structure  had 
three  arches ;  only  that  in  the  centre  remains,  but  traces  of  another 
may  be  seen  on  the  side  next  the  church.  GaUietms,  who  was 
famous  for  the  extravagance  of  his  architectural  projects,  had 
intended  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  as  the  sun,  119  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  the  Esquiline.  He  was  a  cruel  and  self-indulgent 
emperor,  who  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  by  leaving 
his  old  father,  Valerian,  to  die  a  .captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  so  that  the  inscription,  *  CUmentiaHmoprincipicuitu  invicta 
virtu$  tola  pietate  tuperata  est,*  is  singularly  false,  even  for  the  time. 

From  the  centre  of  the  arch  hung  the  chain  and  keys  of  the 
Salsicchia  gate  of  Viterbo,  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol.  These  interesting  memorials  of  Middle-Age 
warfare  were  taken  down  in  1825. 

Passing  under  the  arch,  we  enter  upon  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  the 
main  artery  leading  to  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  Here,  till 
1876,  stood  the  humble  convent  of  the  Monache  Polacche,  where  the 
long-suffering  Madre  Makrena,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  terrible 
persecution  of  the  nuns  at  Minsk,  lived  in  the  closest  retirement 
after  her  escape  in  1845. 

The  story  of  the  cruel  sofferiiigs  of  the  Polish-Biigilian  nuns  of  Minsk 
remindB  one  of  the  worst  persecntions  of  the  early  ChristianB  onder  Nero 
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and  PiocletlftD.  MakreiiA  Mlaczylilikwiika  wm  abbess  of  a  conyGot  of  tblrtj- 
tilffht  ntiiLB,  whom  the  apostate  bishop'  Slemasko  first  tried  to  compel  td  tblb 
Oreek  faith  in  the  summer  of  1838.  Their  refusal  led  to  their  being  driyen, 
laden  with  chains,  to  Witepsk,  in  Siberia,  where  they  were  forced  to  bard 
labour,  many  of  them  bein<^  beaten  to  death,  one  roasted  aliye  in  a  hot  stoye, 
and  another  having  her  brains  beaten  out  with  a  stake  by  the  abbess  of  the 
Czemlce  (apostate  nuns),  on  their  persisting  in  their  refuBal  to  change  their 
religion.  In  1840  the  surviving  nuns  were  removed  to  Potock,  where  they 
were  forced  to  work  at  building  a  palace  for  the  bishop  Siemasko,  and  where 
nine  of  them  perished  by  a  falling  scaffold,  and  many  others  expired  under 
the  heavy  weights  they  were  compelled  to  carry,  or  under  the  hush.  In  1842 
their  tortures  were  increased  tenfold,  eij^ht  of  the  sisters  having  their  eyes 
torn  out,  and  others  being  trodden  to  death.  In  184S  those  who  still  survived 
were  removed  to  Hladzioly,  where  the  'prototype  Skrykin*  said  that  he 
would  *  drown  them  like  puppies,*  and  where  they  were  dragged  by  boats 
through  the  shallows  of  the  b<^lf-fi*ozen  Dwina,  up  to  their  necks  in  water, 
till  many  died  of  the  cold.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  Makrcna,  with  the  onl^ 
three  nuns  who  survived  with  the  use  of  their  limbs  (Eusebia  Wawraecka, 
Clotilda  Konarska,  and  Irene  Pomarnacka),  scaled  the  walls  of  their  prison, 
while  the  priests  and  nuns  who  guarded  them  were  lying  drunk  after  an 
orgie,  and,  after  wandering  for  three  months  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 
made  good  their  escape.  The  nuns  remained  in  Vienna ;  the  abbess,  after 
a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures,  arrived  in  Bome,  where  she  was  at  first 
lodged  in  the  convent  of  the  TrinitJi  de'  Monti.  The  story  of  the  nuns  of 
Minsk  was  taken  down  from  her  dictation  at  the  same  time  by  a  number  of 
eminent  ecclesiastics  authorised  by  the  pope,  and  the  authenticity  of  her 
statements  verified  ;  after  which  she  retired  into  complete  seclusion  in  the 
Polish  convent  on  the  Esquiline,  where  she  long  filled  the  humble  office  of 
portress.  Her  legs  were  eaten  Into  the  bone  by  the  chains  she  wore  in  her 
prison  Ufe.  The  story  of  the  persecution  at  Minsk  may  be  read  in  '  La  B^cit 
de  Makrena,  Miaczylslawska,*  published  at  Paris,  by  Lecoff^e,  in  1846 ;  in  a 
paper  by  Charles  Dickens  in  the  Boxuehold  Words  for  May  1864 ;  and  in 
*  Pictures  of  Christian  Heroism,'  1866. 

Nearly  opposite  the  -site  of  this  convent,  retained  as  the 
ornament  of  a  hideous  modem  square,  is  the  ruin  erroneously 
called  The  Trophies  of  Marius,  from  the  trophies,  now  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  found  here.  This 
ruin  is  a  fragment  of  the  cafitellum  or  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  built  by  Severus.  It  was  a  most  picturesque  and  beautif nl 
object  before  1880,  but  now  stands  in  a  square  of  unspeakable 
hldeousness,  but  of  which  the  Romans  of  to-day  are  falsely  said  to 
be  proud. 

Though  the  existing  roin  is  misnamed,  the  trophies  erected  in 
honour  of  the  victories  which  Marius  gained  over  the  Gimbri  were 
really  set  up  near  this ;  and,  curiously  enough,  on  this  site  also 
Marias  was  defeated  at  the  *  Forum  Esquilinum '  by  Sulla,  who 
suddenly  descended  upon  Bome  from  Nola  with  six  legions,  and 
entering  by  the  Porta  Esquilina,  met  his  adversary  here,  and  forced 
him  to  flee  to  Ostia. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  was  the  entrance  of  the  VUla  Patom- 
bara,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Here 
the  Marchese  Massimiliano  Palombara  built  a  room  for  Francesco 
Giuseppe  Bona,  a  forerunner  of  Cagliostro,  to  make  gold  in.  Till, 
1874  the  Porta  Alagica  remained,  adorned  with  cabalistic  signs 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew  verses,  having  led  to  the  hall  where 
those  who  believed  in  the  lapis  phUoiophorum  held  their  secret 
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meetings.  1   It  may  still  be  seen  In  the  garden  of  the  Piazza  Yittorio 
Bmanuele. 

*  the  Marquis  MitaBlmiliano  Falombara  wu  conflervator  of  Borne  in  1661  and 
1677.  One  momin?.  In  1680,  he  saw  an  unknown  person  enter  the  gate  of  his 
Yilla  from  the  Via  Memlana,  and  examine  attentiyely  the  ground,  apparently 
looking  tor  some  mysterious  plant.  Surprised  hy  the  serrants,  the  pilgrim 
declared  that  he  was  in  search  of  an  herb  of  marvellous  virtue,  and  that, 
knowing  how  much  interested  the  proprietor  of  the  villa  was  in  the  art  of 
making  gold,  he  wished  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  the  work,  though  diffi- 
cult, was  not  impossible. 

*  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  eagerly  the  Marquis  welcomed  him,  and  how 
anxiously  he  watched  his  proceedings.  The  pilgrim  pulverised  the  herb 
gathered  in  the  garden,  threw  It  into  the  crucible,  which  was  full  of  a 
mysterious  liquor,  and  promised  his  host  that  on  the  next  morning  not  only 
would  the  process  be  completed,  but  that  the  secret  should  be  revealed  to 
him. 

*  When  the  morning  came  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  pilgrim,  the  Marquis, 
fearing  that  something  had  happened  to  him,  forced  open  the  door  ox  his 
room,  but  neither  here  nor  in  the  adjoining  laboratory  were  there  any  signs 
of  him.  The  guest  had,  however,  liberally  kept  his  promise,  for  not  only  from 
the  broken  crucible  had  flowed  upon  the  pavement  a  long  stream  of  the  purest 
gold,  but  on  the  table  lay  a  roll  of  parchment,  upon  which  were  traced  and 
written  various  enigmas,  which,  says  CancelUeri,  no  one  has  been  able  up  to 
this  time  to  explain,  nor  ever  will. 

*  The  Marquis  Palombara  caused  a  memorial  of  the  mysterious  pilgrim, 
and  the  recipes  left  by  him  for  the  manufacture  of  gold,  to  be  cut  in  marble, 
and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public.*— Ira9i«ian<,  *ifew  TdUi  cf  Old  Brnnt: 

Modem  alterations  have  recently  destroyed  nearly  all  the  old 
landmarks  in  this  district.  On  the  left,  close  to  the  trophies  of 
Marius,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  Church  (now  parochial)  and  former  Honasteiy  of  8.  Eusebio, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  samt,  a  priest  of  noble  family, 
martyred  by  starvation  under  Constantius,  A.D.  357.  His  body  rests 
under  the  high  altar,  with  that  of  S.  Orosns,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
suffered  at  the  same  time.  The  vault  of  the  church  is  painted  by 
Mengsy  and  represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  patron  saint.  The  cam- 
panUe  dates  from  1220.  Two  columns  of  breccia  corallina  adorn 
the  altar.  In  this  convent  (which  was  conceded  to  the  Jesuits  in 
1825  by  Leo  XU.)  English  clergymen  about  to  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  used  frequently  to  '  make  a  retreat '  before  their 
reception. 

Close  to  the  railway,  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  is  the  desolate 
Chnreh  of  8.  Bibiaaa. 

In  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  there  dwelt  in  Home  a  Christian 
family,  oonsisting  of  Flavian,  his  wife  Dafrosa,  and  his  two  daughters, 
Bibiana  and  Demetria.  All  these  died  for  their  f^itfa.  Flavian  was  exiled, 
and  died  of  starvation  ;  Dafrosa  was  beheaded  ;  the  sisters  were  imprisoned 
(a.d.  862)  and  soourged,  and  Demetrla  died  at  once  under  the  torture.  Bibiana 
glorified  God  by  longer  sufferings.  Apronius,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
astonished  by  her  beauty,  conceived  a  guilty  passion  for  her,  and  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  one  of  his  creatures  named  Buflna,  who  was  gradually  to 
bend  her  to  his  will.  But  Bibiana  repelled  his  proposals  with  horror,  and 
her  firmness  excited  him  to  such  fury,  tliat  he  commanded  her  to  be  bound  to 
a  column  and  scourged  to  compliance.    *  The  order  was  executed  with  all 

'  See  Silvagnl,  *  La  CorU  e  la  Soeieta  HomOna  tiet  Seeoli  xtfiii.  e  xix.* 
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imaginable  etmlty ;  riYora  of  blood  flowed  from  each  wound,  and  monels  of 
flesh  were  torn  awaj,  till  even  the  most  barbarous  spectaton  were  stricken 
with  horror.  The  saint  alone  continued  immoyable,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
nx>on  heaven,  and  her  oonntenance  radiant  with  celestial  peace— until  her 
body  being  torn  to  pieces,  her  soul  escaped  to  her  heavenly  Bridegroom,  to 
receive  the  doable  crown  of  virginity  and  niartyrdom.* 

After  the  death  of  Bibiana,  her  body  was  exposed  to  dm  for  three  days 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  but  remained  unmolested;  after  which  it  was  stolen 
at  night  by  John  the  priest,  who  buried  it  here. 

The  church,  fonnded  in  the  fifth  century  by  Olympia,  a  Roman 
matron,  Was  modernised  by  Bernini  for  Urbui  YIII.,  and  has  no 
external  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  interior,  with  nave  and  aisles 
divided  by  eight  ancient  columns  of  granite  and  marble,  is  adorned 
with  frescoes ;  those  on  the  right  are  by  Agoitino  Oiampdli,  those  on 
the  left  are  considered  by  Lanzi  as  being  the  best  works  of  Pietro 
da  Oofiona,    They  portray  in  detail  the  story  of  the  saint : — 

1.  Bibiana  refoses  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

2.  The  death  of  Demetria. 

8.  Bibiana  is  scourged  at  the  column. 

4.  The  body  of  Bibiana  is  watched  over  by  a  dog. 

6.  Olympla  founds  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  by  Pope  Simplioius. 

The  statue  of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  Bernini.  It  is  dignified,  graceful,  and  of  fine  technique  ; 
but  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  his  work  were  it  not  a  little 
affected. 

*  This  statue  is  one  of  his  earliest  works ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  Bernini, 
in  advanced  life,  returned  from  France,  he  uttered,  on  seeing  it,  an  involun- 
tary expression  of  admiration.  **  But,**  added  he,  **  had  I  always  worked  In 
this  style,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar.**  This  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  his  own  taste  led  him  to  prefer  simplicity  and  truth,  but  that  he  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  corrupted  predilection  of  the  nge,*  —  Sat0i'M 

The  remains  of  the  saint  are  preserved  beneath  the  altar,  in  a 
splendid  sarcophagus  of  Oriental  alabaster,  adorned  with  a  leopard's 
head.  A  column  of  rosso-antico  is  shown  as  that  to  which  8. 
Bibiana  was  bound  during  her  flagellation.  The  fiu  of  the  martyred 
sisters  is  observed  with  great  solemnity  on  December  2nd.  S. 
Bibiana  is  the  S.  Swithin,  the  rain-bringer  of  Italy. 

*  n  est  touchant  de  voir,  la  jour  de  la  fdte,  le  Chapitre  entier  de  la  fifrande 
et  somptuense  basilique  de  Sadnte-Karie-Maieure  venir  processionnellement 
&  cette  modeste  ^glisc  et  c^ldbrer  de  solennelles  et  jMmpeuses  c^r^monies  en 
l*honneur  de  ces  deux  vierges  et  leur  m^re :  c*est  que  si  ces  trois  femmes 
^talent  faibles  et  ignore  selon  le  monde,  elles  sont  devenues,  par  leur  foi, 
fortes  et  sublimes :  et  TEglise  ne  croit  ponvoir  trop  faire  pour  glortfler  use 
pareille  grandeur.*—'  Im^euiona  ^une  CathoUgue  d  Borne.* 

On  this  site  were  the  Horti  Bpaphroditani,  while  next  these, 
where  runs  Via  Kzio,  lay  the  SarH  Lamiani^  in  which  the  Elnperor 
Oaligula  was  hastily  buried  after  his  assassination,  in  the  Palatine 
Cryptoporticus,  A.D.  41,  though  his  remains  were  afterwards  dis- 
interred by  his  sisters,  burnt,  and  his  ashes  taken  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  Here  he  had  received  Philo*s  interesting  and  success- 
ful embassy  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  These  gardens 
were  probably  the  property  of  Aelius  Lamia,  to  whom  Horace 

2  B 
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addressed  one  of  his  odes.^  At  an  earlier  period  Aelius  Tabero 
lived  here  celebrated  for^  his  virtue,  his  poverty,  and  his  little 
house,  where  sixteen  members  of  the  Aelian  Gens  dwelt  harmoni- 
ously together.'  He  married  the  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulas, 
'  who,'  says  Plutarch,  *  though  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  twice 
been  consul  and  had  twice  triumphed,  did  not  blush  for  the  poverty 
of  her  husband,  but  admired  the  virtue  which  had  made  him  poor.' 
The  Meleager  of  the  Vatican,  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  (Lancellotti 
palace),  and  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  a  host  of  other  fine  works,  were  found  in  the  Horti  Lamiani. 
A  beautiful  bed  of  gilt  brass  inlaid  with  430  cameos  and  gems  was 
found  in  a  chamber  belonging  to  the  villa  in  1879. 

Around  and  beyond  the  trophies  of  Marins  a  repulsive  new  town 
has  arisen  since  1880.  Instead  of  bearing  Roman  names,  the  streets 
here  are  for  the  most  part  called  after  princes  having  far  too  in- 
direct an  interest  at  Rome.  Many  ancient  fragments  have  been 
destroyed,  but  here  and  there  an  old  building,  difficult  fortunately 
to  remove,  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
that  generally  known  as  the  Temple  of  Minenra  Medioa,  and  so 
called  from  a  false  impression  thsdi  the  Giustiniani  Minerva,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  was  found  there.* 

■  The  earlier  topographers  give  this  building  the  name  of  Terme 
di  Galluccie,  which  has  been  'interpreted  to  refer  to  baths  in  the 
Gardens  of  Gallienus  (A.D.  53-68),  i.e.  the  Horti  Liciniani.  The  ruin, 
which  formerly  stood  in  a  vineyard  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  was 
painted  by  every  artist  who  came  to  Rome,  is  a  decagonal  nymphaeiun 
with  a  Yaulted  brick  dome,  enclosing  nine  huge  niches  for  statues, 
and  a  clear  storey  of  ten  windows ;  those  of  Aesculapius,  Antinous, 
Hercules,  Adonis,  Pomona,  and  (the  Famese)  Faun  have  been  found 
on  the  site.  Until  the  making  of  a  railway  amid  its  vineyards 
and  gardens,  this  ruin  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Rome, 
and  its  crown  of  lentiscus  and  other  shrubs  made  it  Indescribably 
picturesque.  Now  it  is  desolate  in  quite  another  sense.  Much  of 
its  vault  fell  in  1828. 
•  Hear  this  is,  or  was,  a  Columharium  of  the  Arruntii, 

The  Columbarium  of  the  servants  of  the  BtatUian  family  (con- 
nected with  the  imperial  house  by  the  marriage  of  Statilia  Messisdina 
to  Claudius)  was  discovered  near  this,  on  the  site  of  the  Horti 
Tauriani,  in  1876  (Via  Principe  Eugenic).  No  less  than  566  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  vast  number  of  objects  in  terra-cotta,  marble,  and 
precious  metals,  were  then  found. 

Between  8.  Magg^ore  and  S.  Eusebio,  fronting  to  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto,  is  a  peculiar  round-arched  (Cosmatesque)  doorway — rare 
in  Rome,  formerly  on  the  level  of  the  street,  but  reached  by  steps 
since  the  lowering  of  the  street  in  1876.  Crouching  sphinxes  sup- 
port it,  which  probably  found  their  models  (1269)  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis  and  Serapis.    It  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Ghtiroh  of  8. 

»  I.  26.  «  Ampere,  Hitt.  Bom.  U!.  177. 

s  It  WM  found  ia  the  gardens  of  the  Convent  of  8.  Maria  eopra  Minerva. 
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Antonio  Abbate,  said  to  hare  been  made  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Palace  of  Junius  Bassns,  consul  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
oentniy,  whose  rich  sarcophagus  is  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Peter's.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  coarsely  executed  frescoes  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  saint — his  birth,  his  confinnation  by  a  bishop,  and  his 
temptation  by  the  devil.  Next  to  it  was  lodged  S.  Francis  and  his 
companions  when  in  Bome. 

*  S.  Antonio,  called  **  the  pfttrlareb  of  monks,**  became  a  hermit  in  bla 
twentieth  year,  and  lired  alone  in  the  Egyptian  desert  till  his  iUty-flfth 
year,  when  he  fonnded  his  monastery  of  Phaim,  where  he  died  at  the  a^  of 
105,  haring  passed  his  life  in  perpetual  prayer,  and  often  havino^  tasted  no 
food  for  three  days  at  a  time.  In  the  desert  Satan  was  permitted  to  assault 
him  in  a  visible  manner,  to  terrify  him  with  dismal  noises ;  and  once  be 
sa  grloTonsly  beat  him  that  he  lay  almost  dead,  coYered  with  bruises  and 
wounds.  At  other  times  the  fiends  attacked  him  with  terrible  clamours,  and 
a  yariety  of  spectres,  in  hideous  shapes  of  the  most  frightful  wild  beasts, 
which  they  assumed  to  dismay  and  terrify  him  ;  till  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 
breaking  in  upon  him,  chased  them  away,  and  caused  him  to  cry  out, 
**  Where  wast  Thou,  my  Lord  and  Master  ?  Why  wast  Thou  not  with  me  ?  ** 
And  a  voice  answered,  "  Anthony,  I  was  here  the  whole  time ;  I  stood  by 
thee,  and  beheld  thy  combat ;  and  because  thou  hast  manfully  withstood 
thy  enemies  I  will  always  protect  thee,  and  will  render  thy  name  famous 
throughout  the  earth.'*  '-SuUer^t  *  LiveB  of  ths  SainU,* 

Hither,  as  long  as  the  Papal  rule  lasted,  in  the  week  following 
the  feast  of  S.  Anthony  (January  17th),  horses,  mules,  and  cows 
were  brought  to  be  blessed  as  a  preservative  against  accidents  (not 
against  ill-treatment)  to  them  for  the  year  to  come.  On  the  23rd 
the  horses  of  the  Pope,  Prince  Borghese,and  other  Roman  grandees 
(about  2.30  P.M.),  were  sent  for  this  purpose.  All  the  animals  were 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  a  priest,  who  received  a  gift  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  their  master,  and  recited  over  each  group 
the  formula — 

*Per  intercessionem  beat!  Autonil  Abbatis,  haec  animalia  llberentnr  a 
mails,  in  nomine  Patrls  et  Bplritus  Sancti.    Amen  i  * 

*  S.  Anthony  the  abbot  is  the  patron  of  the  four-footed  creation,  and  his 
feast  is  a  saturnalia  for  the  usually  hard-worked  beasts  and  for  their 
attendants  and  drivers.  Gtentlofolk  must  be  content  to-day  to  stay  at  home 
or  go  on  foot,  for  there  are  not  wanting  solemn  stories  of  how  unbelievers 
who  have  obliged  their  coachman  to  drive  out  on  this  day  have  been  punished 
by  great  misfortunes.  The  Church  of  S.  Anthony  stands  in  a  lai^e  piazza, 
which  usually  looks  like  a  desert,  but  to-day  it  was  enlivened  by  a  varied 
throng :  horses  and  mules,  their  tails  and  manes  splendidly  interlaced  with 
ribbons,  are  brought  to  the  small  chapel  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
church,  where  a  priest  armed  with  a  large  asperge  plentifully  besprinkles 
the  animals  with  the  holy  water,  which  is  placed  before  him  in  tubs  and  pails, 
sometimes  apparently  with  a  sly  wish  to  excite  them  to  gambol.  Devout 
coachmen  bring  larger  or  smaller  wax  tapers,  and  their  masters  send  gifts 
and  alms  in  order  to  secure  their  valuable  and  useful  animals  a  year's 
exemption  from  disease  and  accident.  Homed  cattle  and  donkeys,  equally 
precious  and  serviceable  to  the  owners,  have  their  share  in  the  blessing.*— 
Goethe. 

*  At  the  blessing  of  the  animals,  an  adventure  happened  which  afforded  us 
some  amusement  A  countryman,  having  got  a  blessing  on  his  beast,  putting 
his  whole  trust  in  its  power,  set  off  from  the  church  door  at  a  grand  gallop, 
and  had  scarcely  cleared  a  hundred  yards  before  the  ungainly  animal  tumbled 
down  with  him,  and  over  its  head  he  rolled  into  the  dirt.  He  soon  got  up, 
however,  and  shook  himself,  and  so  did  the  horse,  without  either  seeming  to 
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be  rnnoh  the  worse*  Tbe  prieiit  seemed  nol  s  wblt  oat  of  ooantewmee  st 
tblB :  and  some  of  tbe  stftuders-by  excbtimed,  with  landftble  stesdlaBtnesB  of 
&ith,  "That  but  for  the  bleasliig,  they  might  have  broken  their  necks.**'— 
EalUnCt  "-Rome: 

*Un  postilion  italien,  qui  voyait  monrir  son  cheval,  priait  poor  lol,  et 
B^teriait :  '*  O  Sant'  Antonio,  abblate  plet&  dell*  anima  sua  I  **  '-»Jfadam«  da 
SUOL 

The  convent  has  been  expropriated  by  the  Government,  and  is  now 
a  workhouse.  Its  church  is  closed.  Some  curious  inscriptionfi  have 
been  recently  found  near  this  relating  to  a  lawsuit  of  A.D.  226,  insti- 
tuted by  the  collegium  fidUmitm,  or  corporation  of  bleachers,  against 
the  curator  ciquarumt  or  superintendent  of  water-supplies,  on  account 
of  a  supply  of  water  to  which  they  claimed  to  be  entitled. 

Where  the  Via  Leopardi  leaves  the  monotonous  Via  Merulana  is 
seen  the  early  reticulated  oblong  hall  found  in  1874,  and  known  as 
tbe  Auiditorium  of  BEaeceniui.  At  its  northern  end  it  is  curvilinear^ 
and  formed  in  seven  successive  tiers,  like  a  tiny  theatre.  In  front 
of  this  are  remains  of  a  '  suggestum,'  or  platform,  conjectured  by 
some  to  have  served  for  a  reciter,  upon  which  to  face  his  audience 
and  the  statues  in  the  beautiful  wajls  above  them.  In  the  niohes, 
painted  in  fresco  against  blue  sky,  are  seen  exquisite  plants  and 
birds,  below  which  appears  a  parapet,  as  though  the  artist  intended 
one  to  fancy  oneself  standing  in  windows  overlooking  luxurious 
gardens.  The  pictures  are  apparently  by  the  same  artist  who  deco- 
rated Livla*8  villa  at  Prima  Porta.  Some  archaeologists  regard  the 
building  as  an  auditorium,  therefore ;  while  others  consider  it  to 
have  been  a  handsome  greenbouse  for  rare  plants.  Possibly  both 
conjectures  are  correct. 

Facing,  the  Via  Merulana,  nearly  opposite  the  Auditorium,  is  the 
vast  Palazzo  Brancaccio,  the  largest,  gloomiest,  and  most  sumptuous 
private  residence  erected  since  1870.  Its  beautiful  gardens  cover 
that  greater  part  of  the  Esquiline  known  as  Mons  Oppius,  and  most 
of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan.  They  command  views  over  the 
Coliseum  to  the  old  churches  of  the  Coelian,  and  themselves 
enclose  several  picturesque  ruins — remnants  of  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero,  and  the  reservoir  which  served  the  baths  of  Titus  and 
Trajan,  known  as  the  Sette  Sale,  Amid  the  universal  destruction  of 
beauty  and  picturesqueness  at  Rome,  the  good  taste  and  wealth  of 
an  American  lady — Mrs.  Field— has  here  made  the  old  vineyards 
of  the  Bsquiline  more  beautiful  than  they  were  before.  The  palace 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  one 
of  the  last  upholders  of  the  rights  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  the 
fourth  century.  A  statue  was  found  here  in  1691  of  Caelia  Con- 
cordia, the  last  abbess,  or  last  but  one,  inscribed :  '  Fabia  Aconia 
Paulina  sets  up  this  portrait  statue  of  Caelia  Concordia,  the 
Superior  of  the  Vestals,  not  only  as  a  testimonial  to  her  virtues,  her 
chastity,  and  her  devotion  to  the  gods,  but  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  honour  conferred  by  the  Vestals  upon  her  husband,  Prae- 
textatus, to  whom  they  have  dedicated  a  statue.*  ^ 

^  This  Btatne  is  nsnally  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  Atrium  Vestae  ; 
but  the  senatorial  personage  found  there  must  belong  to  a  mutih  earlier  day 
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The  district  between  S.  Maria  and  the  Lateran  is  ooveied  with 
the  contemptible  buildings  of  modem  Rome,  which  have  engulfed 
also  the  beautiful  Villa  Wolkonski. 

*  They  are  destinod  to  a  graceless  and  igrnoble  min.  Ugly  cracks  in  the 
miaerable  stucco  show  where  the  masonry  is  already  parting,  as  the  hollow 
foundations  subside,  and  walls  on  which  the  paint  is  still  almost  fresh  are 
shored  np  with  dnsty  beams  lest  they  should  fall  and  crush  the  few  paupers 
who  dwell  within.  Filthy,  half- washed  clothes  of  beg^^ars  hang:  down  from 
the  windows,  drying  in  the  sun  as  they  lOap  and  flutter  against  pretentious 
moulded  masks  of  empty  plaster.  Miserable  children  loiter  in  the  high- 
arched  gates,  under  which  smart  carriag'es  were  meant  to  drive,  and  gnaw 
their  dirty  fingers,  or  fight  for  a  cold  boiled  chestnut  one  of  them  has  saved. 
Squalor,  misery,  ruin  and  vile  stucco,  with  a  sprinkling  of  half-desperate 
humanity— those  are  the  elements  of  the  modem  picture— that  is  what  the 
**  great  deyelopmeut "  of  modern  Bome  has  brought  forth  and  left  behind 
it.'— 1!*.  Marion  Crawford. 

We  now  enter  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  front  of 
which  stands  a  beautiful  corinthian  column,  called  Coloxma  della 
Vergine.  This  is  the  last  remaining  column  of  the  Basilica  of 
Maxentius,  and  is  forty-seven  feet  high  without  its  base  and 
capital.  It  was  brought  hither  in  1613.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  top  is  by  Berthelot,  and  was  placed  here  by  Paul  V.,  who,  to 
provide  10,000  pounds  of  metal  required  for  it,  melted  down  the  dome, 
four  dolphins,  and  two  peacocks,  which  belonged  to  the  precious 
fountain  of  Symmachus  (a.d.  500)  in  the  atrium  of  the  old  S.  reter^s  I 

The  Basillea  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  frequently  named  from  its 
founder  the  Llberlaii  Basilioa,  was  founded  a.d.  352,  by  Pope 
Liberius,  and  John,'  a  Roman  patrician,  to  commemorate  a  miracu- 
lous fall  of  snow  (hail  7),  which  covered  this  spot  of  ground  and  no 
other,  on  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  Virgin,  appearing  in  a  vision, 
showed  them  that  she  had  thus  appropriated  the  site  for  a  new 
temple.^  This  legend  is  commemorated  every  year  on  the  6th  of 
August,  the  festa  of  La  Madonna  della  Neve,  when,  during  a 
solemn  high  mass  in  the  Borghese  Chapel,  showers  of  white  rose- 
leaves  are  thrown  down  constantly  through  two  holes  in  the  vaulting, 
'  like  a  leafy  mist  between  the  priests  and  worshippers.' 

This  church,  in  spite  of  many  alterations,  is  in  some  respects 
internally  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  building  in  Rome, 
and  retains  much  of  the  character  which  it  received  when  rebuilt 
between  432  and  440  by  Siztus  III.,  who  thus  commemorated  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  at  which  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians  was 
condemned,  who  had  refused  the  solemn  title  of  '  Deipara '  to  the 
Virgin,  decliaring  that  Christ  was  bom,  in  fact,  not  a  God  but  a  man  1 
Sixtus  dedicated  the  church  to  S.  Maria  Mater  Dei,  and  established 


than  that  of  Gratian.  The  head  appears  to  follow  a  Greek  model,  and  no 
trace  of  an  inscription  belonging  to  It  has  been  discovered.  But  the  style 
aheolutely  precludes  any  sane  attribution  of  the  statue  to  the  Aimous  leader 
of  the  Pagan  Faction. 

'■  His  flat  tombstone  is  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

*  This  story  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Murillo's  most  beautiful  pietnres  in 
the  Academy  at  Madrid.  The  first  represents  the  virion  of  the  Virgin  to 
John  and  his  wife ;  in  the  second  they  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  Pope 
Liberius. 
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it  ais  one  of  the  four  patriarohal  baBilicas,  whence  it  is  provided 
with  the  *  porta  santa/  or  holy-door,  formally  opened  by  the  Pope, 
with  great  solemnity,  four  times  in  a  century. 

On  the  little  terrace  on  the  right  of  the  chnrch  Is  (removed  from 
the  piazza  and  now  ill  seen)  a  Cross  on  a  pedestal  formed  by  a 
calverin  reversed,  and  inscribed  '  In  hoc  signo  vinces ' — a  memorial 
of  the  absolation  given  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  on  his  being  received  back  into  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrch, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  civil  wars. 

*  It  was  erected  by  Charles  d'Anisson,  Prior  of  the  French  Antonines.  .  .  . 
Though  apparently  erected  by  private  enterprise,  the  kin^g  of  France  re- 
srarded  it  as  an  insult  of  the  Carla,  an  olflclal  boast  of  their  submission  to  the 
Pope,  and  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  their  dissatisfection  in  conse- 
quence. Louis  XIY.  found  an  occasion  for  revenge.  The  gendarmes  who 
had  escorted  his  ambassador,  the  Due  de  Creqni.  to  Borne,  had  a  street  brawl 
with  the  Pope's  Corsican  body-guards ;  and  although  it  was  doubtful  which 
side  was  to  Dlame,  Louis  obliged  Pope  Alexander  YIL  to  raise  a  pyramid 
on  the  spot  where  the  affray  had  taken  place,  with  a  humiliating  insertption. 

*  The  revenge  could  not  have  been  more  complete  :  so  bitter  was  it,  that 
Alexander  YIL  drew  up  a  violent  protest  against  it,  to  be  road  and  pub- 
lished only  after  his  death.  His  sucisessor,  Clement  IX.,  a  favourite  with 
Louis  XIY.,  obtained  leave  that  the  pyramid  should  be  demolished,  which 
was  done  in  June  1668,  with  the  consent  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes.  Whether  by  stipulation  or  by  the  goodwill  of  the  Pope,  the 
inscription  of  the  column  of  Henry  lY.  was  made  to  disappear  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  found  it  concealed  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  convent  of 
S.  Antonio.    The  column  itself,  and  the  canopy  which  sheltered  it,  fell  to  the 

? ground,  February  15, 1744 ;  and  when  Benedict  XIY.  restored  the  monument 
n  the  following  year,  he  severed  for  ever  its  connection  with  these  remark- 
able historical  events  by  dedicating  it  Deiparae  Yirgini.*— Zanciani. 

The  campanile  was  erected  by  Gregory  XL  in  1378,  on  his  retnm 
from  Avignon,  and  is  the  highest  tower  in  Home.  The  west  front 
"was  added  under  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini)  in  1741  by  Feidi- 
nando  Fuga,  destroying  a  portico  of  the  time  of  Eugenius  III.  (1146), 
of  which  the  only  remnant  is  an  architrave,  inserted  into  which  is 
an  inscription,  qnoted  by  its  defenders  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Mariolatry  in  the  twelfth  century : — 

*  Tertius  Bugenins  Bomanus  Papa  benignus 

Obtulit  hoc  munus,  Virgo  Maria,  tibi, 
Quae  Hater  Christ!  fieri  merito  mernlsti, 

Salva  perpetua  Yirginitate  tibi. 
Es  Via,  Vita,  Salus,  totius  Gloria  Mundi, 

Da  veniam  culpis,  Virginltatis  Bonos.' 

In  this  portico  is  a  statue  by  Lucenti,  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who 
gave  great  Measures  to  the  chnrch.  In  the  upper  storey  are  preserved 
the  mosaics  which  once  decorated  the  old  fai^ade,  one  of  them  repre- 
senting the  miiade  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  building. 

*  To  1800  belong  the  mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fagade  of  S.  Maria 
Mao^giore  (now  inserted  in  the  loggia),  in  which,  in  two  rows,  framed  in 
architectural  decorations,  may  be  seen  Christ  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and 
aeveral  saints  above,  and  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  church  below— 
both  well-arranged  compositions.  An  inscription  gives  the  name  of  the 
otherwise  unknown  master,  **  Fhilippus  Busuti.**  This  work  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  Florentine  mosaicist  Oaddo  Gaddi,  who  died  1812.'— JTu^Ier. 
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Five  doors,  if  we  exclude  the  walled-np  Porta  Santa,  lead  into 
the  magnificent  nave  (280  feet  long,  60  oroad),  with  its  avenue 
of  forty-four  columns  of  marmor  Hymettium  (from  Athens),  carry- 
ing a  frieze  of  small  mosaic  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  of 
A.D.  440 — unbroken,  except  where  six  of  the  subjects  have  been 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  transeptal  arches  in  front  of  the  two 
great  side  chapels.  These  pictures  evince  so  full  a  classic  Roman 
flavour  as  to  have  lately  given  rise  to  a  fresh  hypothesis  respecting 
their  date.  (Cf,  the  volume  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter 
and  Miss  A.  Taylor.)  Good  morning  light  needed  for  seeing  them. 
The  motaics  increase  in  splendour  as  they  approach  the  tribune,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  grand  baldacchino  by  Fuga,  erected  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns  enwreathed  with  gilt 
leaves,  and  surmounted  by  four  marble  angels  by  Pietro  Bracci. 
The  porphyry  bath  beneath  the  altar  rests  upon  a  slab  of  Nero- 
Bianco  marble.  The  payement  is  of  Cosmatesque  mosaic,  and  its 
crimson  and  violet  hues  temper  the  white  and  gold  of  the  walls. 
The  flat  roof  (by  SangaUo),  panelled  and  coffered,  is  gilded  with  the 
first  gold  brought  to  S^in  from  South  America,  and  presented  to 
Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdmand  and  Isabella. 

*  The  mosaics  above  the  chancel  arch  are  valuable  for  the  illustratioh  of 
Christian  doctrine :  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  beside  it  (the  earliest  instance  of  their  being  thus  repre- 
sented) ;  and  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  above ;  the  Annunciation ; 
the  Angel  appearing  to  Zechariah ;  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents ;  ^  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Hetod  receiving 
the  Head  of  8.  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  below  these  groups,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
type  of  the  fiiithful,  issuing  from  the  mystic  cities,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
We  see  here  on^  carious  example  of  the  nimbus,  round  the  head  of  Herod,  as 
a  symbol  of  power,  apurt  from  sanctity.  In  certain  details  these  mosaics 
have  been  altered,  with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  modem  devotional  bias, 
in  a  manner  that  deserves  reprobation ;  out  Ciampini  {Mimumtnta  Vetera) 
shows  us  in  engraving  what  the  originals  were  before  this  alteration,  effected 
under  Benedict  XIY.  In  the  ^roup  of  the  Adoration  the  Child  aione  occupied 
the  throne,  while  opposite  (m  the  original  work)  was  seated,  on  another 
chair,  an  elderly  person  in  a  long  blue  mantleveiling  the  head — concluded 
by  Ciampini  to  be  the  senior  among  the  Magi ;  the  two  others,  younger,  and 
both  in  the  usual  Oriental  dress,  with  trousers  and  Phrygian  caps,  being 
seen  to  approach  at  the  same  side,  whilst  the  mother  ttood  beside  the  throne 
of  the  Child^her  figure  recognisable  from  its  resemblance  to  others  in 
scenes  where  she  appears  in  the  same  series.  As  this  group  is  now  before 
us,  the  erect  figure  is  left  out ;  the  seated  one  is  converted  into  that  of  Mary, 
with  a  halo  round  the  head,  though  in  the  original  even  such  attribute  (alike 
given  to  the  Saviour  and  to  all  the  angels  introduced)  is  wA  assigned  to 
her.'— j?6man«,  *  Ancient  Chrittian  Art,* 

The  vault  and  face  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics  by 
Jacopo  da  Turrita  (1292),  the  same  who  executed  those  at  the 
X^teran  basilica.    The  choir  is  lit  by  four  pointed  windows. 

*  A  general  affinity  with  the  style  of  Cimabne  is  observable  in  some  mosaics 
executed  by  contemporary  artists.  Those  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  are  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Jacobus  Torriti,  and  executed  between  1287  and  1292. 
They  are  surpassed  by  no  contemporary  work  in  dignity,  grace,  and  decora- 
tive beauty  of  arrangement.    In  a  blue,  gold-starred  circle  is  seen  Christ 

»  Herod  is  represented  with  a  nimbus,  proving  its  use— adopted  from  pagan 
art— to  indicate  majesty. 
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enthroned  with  the  Yirfirln  :  on  each  side  are  adoring  anffele,  kneeliaer  and 
flying,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  8.  Peter  and  S.  Panl,  the  two  8.  Johns, 
8.  Francis,  and  8.  Anthony  (tho«ftme  in  size  and  position  as  at  8.  J.  Lateran) 
adyancing  devoutly  along.  The  upper  part  is  filled  with  graceful  vine 
branches,  with  symbolical  animals  among  them.  Below  is  Jordan^  with 
small  river-gods,  boats,  and  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Farther  below  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  in  animated  arrangement.  The  group  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  of  Christ  enthroned  with  the  Virgin,  is  especially  fine : 
while  the  Saviour  is  placing  the  crown  on  His  mother's  head,  she  lifts  up 
her  hands  with  the  expression  both  of  admiration  and  of  modest  remon- 
ttrance.^  The  forms  are  very  pure  and  noble ;  the  execution  careful,  and 
very  different  from  the  Roman  mosaics  of  the  twelfth  century.'— JBTu^^er. 

Built  into  the  wall  of  the  apse  are  some  magnificent  reUefs  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  which,  with  others  now  in  the  sacristy,  once 
formed  part  of  a  reredos  behind  the  high  altar. 

In  front  of  and  beneath  the  high  altar  Pius  IX.  prepared  a  monu- 
ment for  himself,  by  constructing  a  splendid  chamber  .or  *  confessio ' 
approached  by  winding  staircases,  and  panelled  with  precious 
ambaster  and  Fiore  di  Persico  ;  but,  as  his  death  approached,  his 
wishes  changed,  and  he  desired  to  be  buried  'with  the  poor'  at 
S.  Lorenzo.  A  fine  statue  of  Pius  IX.  has,  however,  been  plaoed 
here,  directly  in  front  of  the  altar. 

*  His  private  virtues  made  him  a  model  to  the  Christian  world,  while  his 
political  weakness  made  him  the  sport  of  his  enemies.  The  only  stable 
thing  in  him  was  his  goodness,  everything  else  was  in  perpetual  vacillation. 
He  hesitated  through  a  pontificate  of  thirty-two  years,  he  out-reigned  the 
**  years  of  Peter,*'  and  he  lost  the  temporal  power.'— JP.  Marion  Crawford. 

On  the  right  of  the  western  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  Rospig- 
liosi  Pope,  Clement  IX.  (1667-69),  the  work  of  Rainaldi.  His  bo<^ 
rests  before  the  high  altar,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  members 
of  his  family.  Left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  IV., 
Masci  (1287-92),  erected  to  his  memory  three  hundred  years  after 
his  death  by  Siztus  Y.  while  still  a  cardinal.  He  is  represented 
giving  benediction,  between  two  figures — Justice  and  Religion ;  a 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Sarzana ;  two  fine  panels  of  alabaster. 

The  2nd  chapel  L.  has  noble  columns  of  verde-antico. 

*  It  is  well  to  know  that  this  pope,  a  mere  upstart  from  the  dust,  sought 
to  support  himself  through  the  mighty  family  of  Colonna,  by  raising  them 
too  high.  His  friend,  the  Cardinal  Giacomo  Colonna,  contributed  with  him 
to  the  renewal  of  the  mosaics  which  are  in  the  tribune  of  8.  Maria  Magglore, 
and  one  can  see  their  two  figures  there  to  this  day.  It  was  in  this  reign  that 
Ptolemais,  the  last  possession  of  the  Christians  in  Asia,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans ;  thus  ending  the  era  of  the  Crusades.'— G^m^orewiiM. 

Behind  this  tomb,  near  the  walled- up  Porta  Santa,  is  a  good 
tomb  of  two  bishops  of  Aries  (1489),  brothers,  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  and  in  the  same  aisle  are  many  other  monuments  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  some  of  them  fine  in  their  way,  chiefly  erected 
in  honour  of  canons  and  lawyers. 

■■■  ■'    -■.■      ...-    ....  -- 

*  This  mosaic  will  bring  to  mind  the  beautiful  lines  of  Dante  :— 

*  L'amor  che  mosse  gi4  V  etemo  padre 
Per  figlia  aver  di  sua  Deitli  trina 
Costei  che  fu  del  liglio  suo  poi  madre 
Deir  universo  qui  ia  la  regiua.* 
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Nearly  on  a  line  with  the  baldacchino  (south  aisle)  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Flaminlo  Ponzio  for  Paul  Y.  in 
1611,  gorgeous  with  verde-antico  columns  and  alabasters  plundered 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium.  Over  its 
magnificent  altar  of  jasper  and  lapis-lazuli  is  preserved  one  of  the 
numerous  pictures  attributed  to  S.  Luke  (and  announced  to  be 
genuine  in  a  Papal  bull  attached  to  the  walls  I),  much  revered  from 
the  belief  that  it  stayed  the  notorious  plague  which  decimated  the 
city  during  the  reign  of  Pelagius  II.  (690),  and  that  under  Innocent 
YIII.  it  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in 
Spain,  otherwise  the  ruin  of  that  country. 

*Oii  conserve  h  Sainte-Marie- Majeure  une  des  imagoes  de  la  Madonne 
pontes  par  S.  Luc,  et  plnsienrs  fols  on  a  tronv6  lee  anges  chantant  les 
UtaiUes  autour  de  ce  tableao.'— iSt«ndaZ. 

'The  scheme  of  decorations  in  this  gorgeons  chapel  Is  remarkable,  as 
testifying  to  the  development  which  the  theological  idea  of  the  Yii^n,  as 
the  Sposa  or  personified  Chureh,  had  attained  in  the  time  of  Paul  Y,— the 
same  pope  who  in  1615  promulgated  the  famous  bull  relative  to  the  immacu- 
late Conception. 

*  First,  and  elevated  above  all,  we  have  the  **  Madonna  della  Goncezione,** 
**  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,'*  in  a  glory  of  light,  sustained  and 
surrounded  by  angels,  having  the  crescent  under  her  feet,  according  to  the 
approved  treatment.  Beneath,  round  the  dome,  we  read  in  conspicuous 
letters  the  text  from  the  Revelation :— sionum  .  maqnum  .  appabuit  .  in  . 

OOELO  .  UVLTKR  .  AMIOTA  .   SOLS   .  BT  .  LUNA  .   SUB  .  PBDIBUS  .  EJUS  .  BT  . 

lar  .  oAprrs  .  bjus  .  oobona  .  stellabux  .  duodxcdc.  Lower  down  is  a 
second  inscription  expressing  the  dedication :— vabiah  .  COEOIISTI  .  XAT&I  . 
SBMPEB  .  vniGiNl  .  PAULUS  .  QUINTUS  .  P.M.  The  decorations  beneath  the 
cornice  consist  of  eighteen  larg^e  frescoes,  and  six  statues  in  marble,  above 
life-size.  We  have  the  subjects  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

*  1.  The  four  great  prophets,  Isaiiui,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  in 
their  usual  place  in  the  four  pendentives  of  the  dome. 

*  2.  Two  large  frescoes.  In  the  first  the  Vision  of  S.  Gregory  Thanma- 
tursrus,  and  Heretics  bitten  by  serpents.  In  the  second  S.  John  Damascene 
and  S.  Ildef onso  miraculously  rewarded  for  defending  the  majesty  of  the 
Ylrgin. 

*  3.  A  large  fresco,  representing  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church  who  had 
especially  written  in  honour  of  the  Yirgin :  viz.,  Irenaeus  and  Cyprian, 
Ignatius  and  Theophilus,  sfrouped  two  and  two. 

*  4.  S.  Luke,  who  painted  the  Virgin,  and  whose  Gospel  contains  the  best 
account  of  her. 

*  5.  As  spiritual  conquerors  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  S.  Dominic  and  S. 
Francis,  each  attended  by  two  companions  of  his  Order. 

*6.  As  military  conquerors  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  and  Narses,  the  general  i^ainst  the  Arians. 

*  7.  A  group  of  three  female  figures,  representinof  the  three  famous  saintly 
princesses,  who  in  marriage  preserve  their  virginity— Pulcheria,  Edeltruda, 
(our  famous  Queen  Etheldreda)  and  Cunegunda. 

<8.  A  group  of  three  learned  Bishops,  who  had  especially  defended  the 
immaculate  purity  of  the  Virgin— S.  Cyril,  S.  Anselm,  and  S.  Denis  (?  . 

*  9.  The  miserable  ends  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin.  1.  The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  very  oddly  represented  :  he 
lies  on  an  altar,  transfixed  ^  an  arrow,  as  a  victim ;  S.  Mercurins  in  the 
air.  2.  The  death  of  Leo  Iv.,  who  destroyed  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin. 
8.  The  death  of  Constantine  IV.,  also  a  famous  iconoclast. 

*  The  statues  which  are  pl&ced  in  niches  are — 

'  1-2.  S.  Joseph,  as  the  nominal  husband,  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  as 
the  nominal  son,  of  the  Viri^in ;  the  latter,  also,  as  prophet  and  poet,  with 
reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Bevelation  xii.  1. 
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*  3-4.  Aaron,  as  priestly  ancestor  (because  his  wand  blossomed),  and  David, 
as  kingflv  ancestor,  of  the  Ytrgrin. 

*6-6.  S.  rionysios  the  Areopagite,  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  the 
Virgin,  and  8.  Bernard,  who  composed  the  famous  "  Salve  Kegina  **  in  her 
honour. 

*  Such  is  this  grand  systematic  scheme  of  decoration,  which,  to  those  who 
regard  it  cursorily,  is  merely  a  sumptuous  confusion  of  colours  and  forms, 
or  at  best  a  *'  fine  example  of  the  Guido  school  and  Bernini.**  It  is  altogether 
a  very  complete  and  magnificent  specimen  of  the  prevalent  style  of  art,  and 
a  veiy  comprehensive  and  suggestive  expression  of  the  prevalent  tendency 
of  thought  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Qhurch  from  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  no  description  of  this  chapel  have  I  seen  the  names  and 
subjects  accurately  given :  the  style  of  art  belong  to  the  decadence^  and  the 
taste  being  worse  than  questionable,  the  prevailing  doctrinal  idea  has  been 
neglected,  or  never  understood.' — *  Legends  of  the  Madonnay*  Ixxi. 

On  the  R.  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605),  the  Floren- 
tine, Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  the  builder  of  the  new  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  and  punisher  of  the  Genci.  He  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  The  bas-reliefs  on  his  monument  commemorate 
the  principal  events  of  his  reign — the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  taking  of  Fenara,  which  he  seized  from 
the  heirs  of  Alphonso  II. 

On  the  L.  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  Gamillo  Borghese, 
in  whose  reign  S.  Peter's  was  finished,  as  every  traveller  learns  from 
the  gigantic  inscription  over  its  portico — who  founded  the  Borghese 
family,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  a  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  buy  the  Borghese  Palace  and  to  build  the 
-Borghese  Villa ;  both  of  which  his  present  representative  has  lost. 

*  It  is  a  truly  herculean  figure,  with  a  grandly  developed  head,  while  in 
his  thick  neck,  pride,  violence,  and  sensuality  seem  to  be  united.  He  is  the 
first  pope  who  wore  the  beard  of  a  cavalier,  like  that  of  Henry  IV.,  which 
recalls  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  which  he  lived  through,  as  far  as  the  battle 
of  the  White  Mountain.  In  this  round,  domineering,  pride-swollen  counte- 
nance appears  the  violent,  imperious  spirit  of  Pi&ul,  which  aimed  at  an 
absolute  power.  Who  does  not  remember  his  jbmous  quarrel  with  Venice, 
and  the  rdle  which  his  far  superior  adversary  Paolo  Sarpi  played  with  such 
invincible  courage?  The  bas-reliel^  of  his  tomb  represent  the  reception 
given  by  the  pope  to  the  envoys  of  Congo  and  Japan,  the  building  of  the 
citadel  of  Ferrara,  the  sending  of  auxiliary  troops  to  Hungary  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Rudolph  II.,  and  the  canonisation  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  and 
8.  Carlo  Borromeo.*— C?r^orowt«. 

The  frescoes  in  the  octagonal  cnpola  are  by  Ctgoli  ;  those  around 
the  altar  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino ;  those  above  the  tombs  and  on  the 
arches  by  Outdo,  ezcept  the  Madonna,  which  is  by  La/nfranoo»  The 
beloved  Princess  Borghese  {rUe  Lady  Gwendoline  Talbot)  was  buried 
in  front  of  the  altar,  Oct.  30, 1839,  half  Rome  following  her  to  the 
grave. 

The  funeral  of  Princess  Borghese  proved  the  feeling  with  which  she  was 
regarded.  Her  body  lay  upon  a  car  which  was  drawn  by  forty  young 
Bomans,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  poor  of  Home,  the  procession  swelling 
like  a  river  in  every  street  and  piazza  it  passed  through,  while  from  all  the 
windows  as  it  passed  flowers  were  showered  down.  In  funeral  ceremonies  of 
great  personages  at  Bojne  an  ancient  custom  is  observed,  by  which,  when 
the  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  chamberlain,  coming  out  to  the  church 
door,  announces  to  the  coachman,  who  is  waiting  with  the  family  carriage, 
that  his  master  or  mistress  has  no  longer  need  o^  his  services ;  and  the  coach- 
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man  thereupon  breaks  his  staff  of  offlee  and  driT«B  monrnlQlly  away.  When 
this  formality  was  fulfilled  at  the  foneral  of  Princess  Borgrhese,  the  whole 
of  the  rast  crowd  waiting:  outside  the  basilica  broke  into  tears  and  sobs, 
and  kneeling  by  a  common  impulse,  prayed  aloud  for  the  soul  of  their 
benefeetress. 

The  chapel  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  a  miraculous  story,  with 
reference  to  a  visionary  appearance  of  the  Princess  Borghese  which 
has  obtained  great  credit  among  H^e  people,  by  whom  she  is  already 
looked  upon  as  a  Saint. 

The  6th  Chapel  (L.)  is  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  The 
7th  (back  to  the  Tribune)  has  the  tomb  of  Prospero  di  Santa  Flora 
(1689),  flanked  by  two  mosaic  inscriptions.  Here  is  also  the  tomb 
of  Platina,  the  Librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

The  iBt  chapel  in  the  right  aisle  is  that  of  the  Patrizi  family, 
and  close  by  is  the  sepulchral  stone  of  their  noble  ancestor, 
Giovanni  Patricino,  whose  bones  were  found  beneath  the  high 
altar,  and  deposited  here  in  1700.  The  and  chapel  has  a  grand 
porphyry  font,  and  is  in  fact  the  baptistery  {q.v.).  The  next  chapel 
18  that  of  Santa  Groce,  containing  ten  porphyry  columns,  and 
walls  panelled  with  Breccia  Gorallina.  Then  comes  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  built  by  Fontana  for  Sixtus  Y.  while  still 
Cardinal  of  Montalto,  and  a  gem  of  renaissance  architecture. 
Gregory  XIIL,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  visiting  this  gorgeous 
chapel  when  it  was  nearly  completed,  immediately  decided  that 
one  who  could  build  such  a  temple  was  sufficiently  rich,  and 
he  suppressed  the  cardinal's  pension.  Fontana,  who  advanced  a 
thousand  scudi  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  had  the  delicacy 
never  to  allow  the  cardinal  to  imagine  that  he  was  indebted  to  him. 
The  chapel,  restored  1870,  is  adorned  with  statues  by  Gianbattista 
Pozzo,  Cesare  Nebbia,  and  others.  Under  the  altar  is  a  presepio — 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Bernini ;  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  confession, 
a  beautiful  statue  of  S.  Gaetano  (founder  of  the  Theatines,  who  died 
in  1547),  with  two  little  children.  On  the  right  is  the  splendid 
tomb  of  Pius  V.,  Michele  Ghislieri  (1566-72),  the  bare-footed,  bare- 
headed energetic  Dominican  monk  of  S.  Sabina,  who  in  his  short  six 
years'  reign  beheld,  amongst  other  events,  the  victoty  of  Lepanto, 
the  fall  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  massacre  of  S.  Bar- 
tholomew, events  which  were  celebrated  at  Rome  with  f estas  and 
thanksgivings.  The  figure  of  the  pope,  a  monk  wasted  to  a 
skeleton  (by  Leonardo  da  Sarzana),  sits  in  the  central  niche, 
between  statues  of  S.  Dominic  and  8.  Peter  Martyr.  A  number  of 
bas-reliefs  by  different  sculptors  represent  the  events  of  his  life. 
Some  are  by  the  Flemish  artists  Nicolas  d' Arras  and  Egidius. 

On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585--90),  Fehce  Perretti, 
who  as  a  boy  kept  his  father's  pigs  at  Montalto ;  who  as  a  young 
man  was  a  Franciscan  monk  preaching  in  the  Apostoli,  and  attract* 
•ing  crowds  by  his  eloquence ;  who  then  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Fermo, 
soon  after  to  be  cardinal,  and  was  lastly  raised  to  the  Papal  throne. 
This  he  occupied  only  five  years,  a  time  which  sufficed  for  this 
prince  of  the  Church,  who  loved  rebuilding,  to  renew  Rome  almost 
entirely,  at  irreparable  cost  to  her  ancient  monuments. 
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*  II  apything^  ean  still  the  speetator  to  sUenee  and  awaken  him  to  fpmAt 
recollections,  it  is  the  monument  of  this  astonishini^  man,  who,  as  a  child, 
herded  swine,  and  as  an  oM  man  commanded  iteople  and  Idn^  and  who 
filled  Borne  with  so  many  works,  that  from  eyery  side  his  nune,  like  an  echo, 
rings  in  the  traveller's  ear.  We  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
luck  which  raised  Napoleon  from  the  dust  to  the  throne  of  the  world,  as  if 
it  were  a  romance  or  a  fairy  story.  But  if  in  the  history  of  kin^  these 
astonishing  changes  are  extraordinary  accidents,  they  seem  quite  natural  in 
the  history  of  the  popes,  they  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  Christendom, 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  person,  but  to  the  spirit ;  and  whUe  the  one 
history  is  full  of  ordinory  men,  who,  without  the  prerogrative  of  their  crown, 
would  have  sunk  into  eternal  oblivion,  the  other  is  rich  in  great  men,  who, 
placed  in  a  different  sphere,  would  have  been  equally  worthy  of  renown.*— 
Qrefforovius. 

The  famous  Pope  Honorius  III.  (Gencias  Savelli,  1216-29),  who 
founded  the  Dominican  and  confirmed  the  Franciscan  order,  is 
buried,  without  a  monument,  before  the  altar  of  the  Presepio. 

In  a  little  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  this — ^which  is,  as 
it  were,  a  transept  of  the  church — is  a  fine  picture  of  S.  Jerome  by 
SpagnoleUo,  and  in  the  chapel  opposite  a  sarcophagus  of  two  early 
Christian  consuls,  richly  carved  with  Ohristian  subjects — Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions,  Zaccheus  in  the  sycamore  tree,  Martha  at  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  &c. 

At  ihe  end  of  the  right  aisle,  near  its  door,  is  one  of  the  finest 
gothic  monuments  in  Itome,  the  work  of  Giovanni  Cosmati,  being 
tiie  tomb  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Consalvi,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
Bishop  of  Albano,  c.  1299.^  Arms — Paly  of  6,  gules,  argent, 
erminy,  sabla 

*  A  recumbent  statue,  in  pontifical  vestments,  rests  on  a  sareophaffus,  and 
two  angels  draw  aside  curtains  as  if  to  show  us  the  dead  ;  in  the  background 
is  a  mosaic  of  Mary  enthroned,  with  the  Child,  the  apostle  Matthias,  S.  Jerome, 
and  a  smaller  kneeling  figure  of  Consalvi,  in  pontifical  robes ;  at  the  apex  is 
a  tabernacle  with  cnsped  arch,  and  below  the  epitaph,  "Hoc  opus  fecit 
Joannes  Magister  Cosmae  clvis  Romanus,"  the  artist's  record  of  himself.  In 
the  hands  of  S.  Matthias  and  S.  Jerome  are  scrolls ;  on  that  held  by  the 
apostle  the  words,  *'  Me  .tenet  ara.  prior ; "  on  S.  Jerome's,  **  Becubo  presepls 
ad  antrum,"  these  epitaphs  confirming  the  tradition  that  the  bodies  of 
8.  Matthias  and  S.  Jerome  repose  in  this  church,  while  indicating  the  sites  of 
their  tombs.  Popular  regards  have  distinguished  this  tomb ;  no  doubt  in 
intended  honour  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  lamps  are  kept  ever  burning,  and 
vases  of  fiowoi^  ranged,  before  her  mosaic  image.*— jETetnatw,  *  MediaeuiU 
Christian  ArV 

Near  the  other  end  of  the  right  aisle,  entered  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Patrizi,  is  the  Baptist^,  which  contains  a  vast  porphyry 
vase,  found  underground  in  the  Forum^  used  as  a  font.  Hence  we 
reach  the  Sacristia,  in  the  inner  chamber  of  which  are  some  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  bas-reliefs  by  Mino  da  Pietole  belonging  to  the 
broken-up  ciborium.    One  depicting  the  Madonna  is  signed. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christmas  ceremonies  is  the  procession 
at  5  A.  H.  in  honour  of  the  chief  relic  of  the  church — ^the  Santa 
Culla— t.e.  the  cradle  in  which  our  Saviour  was  carried  into  Bgypt; 
not,  as  is  frequently  imagined,  the  manger,  which  is  allowed  to 

^  There  are  two  other  well-known  works  of  Giovanni  Cosmati— the  tomb 
'  Guglielmo  Duranti  at  8.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  that  of  Don  Stef^no 
^nrdi  at  S.  Balbina. 
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hare  been  of  stone,  and  of  which  a  single  stone  only  is  supposed  to 
have  found  its  way  into  Rome,  and  to  be  preserved  here  in  uie  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Saorament.  The  '  Santa  Gulla '  is  kept  in  a  magnifi- 
oent  reliqnary»  six  feet  high,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  statuettes 
in  silver.  On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  the  pnbllc  Oan  visit 
the  relic  at  an  altar  in  a  little  ohapel  near  the  Sacristy.  On  the 
afternoon*  of  Christinas  Day  it  is  also  exposed,  but  upon  the  high 
aJtar,  where  it  is  less  easily  seen. 

*  Le  Sei^eur  J^om  a  yonln  naltre  dans  nne  ^tible ;  mais  les  hommefi  ont 
apport^  prteiensement  le  petit  bercean  qui  a  reyu  le  salat  da  monde  dans  la 
reine  des  ctU»,  et  Us  I'ont  euchAss^  dans  Tor. 

*  Cest  bien  ici  que  nous  devons  accourir  avec  loie  et  redire  ce  cbant 
triomphant  de  rEelise :  Adeste,  fldeles,  kuH  triumphanteB ;  venUe^  venite  in 
BethUhem,'^*  Une  Chritienne  it  Rome.* 

Among  the  many  other  relics  preserved  here  are  two  little  bags 
containing  the  brains  of  S.  Thomas  k  Becket^ 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Pope  8.  Martin  I.  (650)  was  celebrating 
mass  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  guard  sent  by  the  Exarch 
Olympius  appeared  on  the  threshold  with  orders  to  seize  and  put 
him  to  death.  At  the  sight  of  the  pontiff  the  soldier  was  stricken 
with  blindness,  a  miracle  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Olympius 
and  many  other  persons. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore  was  the  scene  of  the  seizure  of  Hildebrand 
(Gregory  VII.)  by  Cencius. 

*  On  Christmas  Eve,  1076,  the  city  of  Rome  was  visited  by  a  terrible  tem- 
pest. Darkness  brooded  over  the  land,  and  the  trembling  spectators  believed 
that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was  about  to  dawn.  In  this  war  of  the 
elements,  however,  two  processions  were  seen  advancing*  to  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the  aged  Hildebrand,  conducting 
a  few  priests  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Vii^o  Deipara.  The  other  was 
preceded  by  Cencius,  a  Boman  noble.  At  each  pause  in  the  temx)est  might 
be  heard  the  hallelnjas  of  the  worshippers,  or  the  voice  of  the  pontiff,  pour- 
ing out  benedictions  on  the  little  flock  which  knelt  before  him,  when  Cencius 
g^rasped  his  person,  and  some  yet  more  daring  ruiHan  inflicted  a  wound  on 
his  rorehead.  Bound  with  cords,  stripped  of  his  sacred  vestments,  beaten, 
and  subjected  to  the  basest  indignities,  the  venerable  minister  of  Christ  was 
carried  to  a  fortified  mansion  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  again  to  be  removed 
at  daybreak  to  exile  or  death.  Women  were  there,  with  women's  sympathy 
and  kindly  offices,  but  they  were  rudely  put  aside ;  and  a  drawn  sword  was 
already  aimed  at  the  pontilTs  bosom,  when  the  cries  of  a  fierce  multitude^ 
threatening  to  bum  or  batter  down  the  house,  arrested  the  aim  of  the 
assassin.  An  arrow,  dischai^ed  from  below,  reached  and  slew  him.  The 
walls  rocked  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  maddened  populace,  and  Cencius,  fall- 
ing at  his  prisoner's  feet,  became  himself  a  suppliant  for  pardon  and  for 
li&.  ...  In  profound  silence,  and  with  undisturbed  serenity,  Hildebrand 
had  thus  far  submitted  to  these  atrocious  indignities.  The  occasional  raising 
of  his  eyes  towards  heaven  alone  indicated  his  consciousness  of  them.  But 
to  the  supplication  of  his  prostrate  enemy  he  returned  an  instant  and  a  calm 
assurance  of  for^veness.  He  rescued  Cencius  from  the  exasperated  be- 
siegers, dismissed  him  in  safety  and  in  peace,  and  returned,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  Boman  people,  to  complete  the  interrupted 
solemnities  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.'— 5tep*«n'«  '  Lectures  on  Eeeles.  Hist.* 

Leaving  the  church  by  the  door  behind  the  tribune,  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline  overlooking  Via 

1  His  skull  is  shown  at  Marsala.  (Cf.  SieUy,  by  A.  Hare  and  St.  C. 
Baddeley,  1905.) 
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Gayour,  and  in  front  of  an  ObeUsk  erected  here  by  Fontana  for 
Siztus  y .,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Olaudins,  and  one  of  two  whioh 
were  erected  by  Doniitian  at  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  The  inscriptions  (1587)  on  three  of  its  sides  are  worth 
notice:  *  Ohristi  Dei  in  aetemum  viventis  cunabula.laetiBsime  colo, 
qui  mortui  sepulchre  Augusti  tristis  serviebam/ — *  Quern  Augustus 
de  virgine  nasciturum  viyens  adoravit,  sed  deinceps  dominum  dioi 
noluit  adoro/ — '  Christus  per  invictam  crucem  populo  pacem  prae- 
beat,  qui  Augusti  pace  in  praesepe  nasci  voluit.' 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  of  8.  Maria  is  seen  a  vegetable  market, 
often  shaded  by  spacious  umbrellas,  in  which  pottery  and  meat,  as 
well  as  oranges  and  green  things,  are  sold.  From  the  L.  of  the 
market  is  Via  di  S.  Frassede,  with  the  church  bearing  that  title. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  BA8IUCAS  OF  THE  LATERAN,  SAUTA  CBOCE, 

AND  S.  LORENZO 

Via  di  S.  Giovanni— The  Obelisk  and  Baptistery— Basilica  and  Cloisters— 
.  Mosaic  of  the  Trfcliniom— Scala  Santa— Palace  of  the  Lateran— Villa 
Massimo  Aiwll— SS.  Pietro  e  MarceUino— Villa  Wolkonski~<Porta  Fnrba 
—Tombs  oX  the  Via  Latina— Baailioa  of  S.  Stefano)— 8.  Croce  in  Gemaa- 
lemme— Amphitheatnun  Castrense — Porta  Ma^ore— (Tomb  of  8.  Helena 
—Tor  del  Bchlayo—Genrelletta—.Ceryara)— Porta  and  Basilica  of  8. 
Lorens— Catacomb  of  8.  Hlppolytos. 

BBHIND  the  Coliseum  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni  ascends  directly 
the  slope  of  the  Coelian.  In  mediaeval  times  this  road  is 
absurdly  said  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  popes,  on  account  of  the 
scandal  attaching  to  the  legend  of  Joan,  the  famous  papessa,  who  is 
related  to  have  astoiiished  her  attendants  by  giving  birth  to  a  child 
near  S.  Clemente,  during  a  procession  from  the  Lateran,  and  to  have 
died  of  shame  and  terror  immediately  afterwards.  Joan  is  stated 
to  have  been  educated  at  Athens,  to  have  skilfully  obtained  her 
election  to  the  Papal  throne,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  to  have  taken 
the  name  of  John  VIIL,  and  reigned  more  than  two  years.  The 
legend  first  appears  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  gladly  be- 
lieved by  the  credulous  until  the  fifteenth.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Biena 
the  heads  of  all  the  popes  in  terra-cotta  (down  to  Alexander  III. ) 
decorate  the  frieze  alx)ve  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and  among  them 
was  that  of  Pope  Joan,  inscribed  *  Johannes  VIII. ,  Femina  de  Anglia,' 
till  1600,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  head  of  Pope 
Zacharias  by  the  Grand  Duke,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

On  the  left  of  this  street  is  S.  Clemente  (described  Chap.  VII.). 
On  the  right  of  it,  a  long  wall  flooded  by  cascades  of  Banksia  roses  in 
spring,  and  a  villa  adorned  with  terra-cotta  ornaments,  belonged  to 
tne  favourite  residence  of  the  Marchese  Campana,  the  learned  archaeo- 
logist of  Etruria,  and  prime  benefactor  of  the  Etruscan  museum  at 
the  Vatican,  imprisoned  and  exiled  by  the  Papal  Government  in 
1858,  on  an  accusation  of  having  tampered  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Monte  di  Pietk.    This  beautiful  villa  was  *  improved  away '  in  1889. 

Beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  (B.)  leading  past  the  new  military 
hospital  (Villa  of  Aurelius)  to  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  (Chap.  VII.),  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Saviour's  head  (from  the  Acheiro-poeton  in  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum)  between  two  candelabra,  appearing  upon  the  different 
buildings,  announce  the  property  of  the  Lateran  Chapter. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Giovaimi  is  surrounded  by  a  remarkable  group 
of  buildinga  In  &ont  stand  the  obelisk  and  Basilica  of  the  Lateran. 
On  the  right,  a  hospital  for  women,  capable  of  containing  600  patients, 
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and  the  Baptistery ;  on  the  left,  beyond  the  modem  palace  (maseumB), 
are  seen  the  buildings  which  enclose  the  Scala  Santa,  and  some  broken 
arches  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  115  feet  high,  the  oldest  object  in  Rome, 
being  400  years  older  than  the  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
referred  by  Egyptologists  to  the  year  1449  b.c.  ,  when  it  was  raised 
in  memory  of  Thothmes  III.  and  IV.  It  was  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constaatine,  and 
removed  thence  by  his  son  Constantius  to  Rome,  where  it  was  used 
to  adorn  the  Circus  Maximus  (A.D.  357).  Thence  it  was  moved  to 
its  present  site  in  1588  by  Fontana  for  Siztus  Y.  The  obelisk  was 
found  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  in  order  to  piece  them  together, 
some  part  had  to  be  out  off,  as  well  as  some  of  the  base  injured  by 
fire ;  but  it  is  still  the  tallest  in  the  city.  The  obelisk  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  street,  which  passes  under  the  transept  of  the 
Lateran,  dividing  the  house  of  the  Lateocani  from  a  Depot  of  the 
Equites  Singulares  (Imperial  body-guard),  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Corsini  ChapeL  The  Osteria  del  Cooohio  (formerly  *della 
Sposata')  is  perhaps  the  oldest  left  in  Rome.  Behind  it  are  seen 
two  arches  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct. 

An  octagonal  building  of  rather  mean  exterior  is  the  B&ptifltery 
of  the  Lateran,  sometimes  called  8.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  a  fourth- 
century  structure,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  Nympheum  of  the 
Domus  Faustae  (Lateranorum).  It  owes  its  interior,  as  we  see  it, 
to  Sixtus  III.  (440).  Of  his  time  are  the  eight  porphyry  columns 
which  form  a  colonnade  round  the  interior,  supporting  a  cornice  from 
which  rise  the  eight  small  columns  of  white  marble  which  sustain 
the  dome.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  of  green  basalt  in  which  Rienzi 
is  related  to  have  bathed  on  the  night  of  August  1, 1347,  before 
his  public  appearance  as  a  knight,  when  he  summoned  Joan  L 
of  Naples  and  Louis  of  Hungary  to  appear  before  him  for  judg- 
ment, regarding  the  cruel  murder  of  Andrew,  the  latteifs  brother. 
The  cupola  is  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  On  the  walls  are  frescoes  portraying 
the  life  of  Constantine  by  GeminianOf  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea 
CamoMei,  This  building  has  served  as  the  model  of  most  of  the 
ancient  baptisteries  in  Italy. 

On  the  right  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  added  by  Pope 
Hilary  (461-468).  Between  two  serpentine  columns  is  a  figure  of  B. 
John  the  Baptist  by  Donate  di  Fonnello. 

The  bronze  doors  came  from  the  Baths  of  Caraoalla. 

The  opposite  chapel  of  S.  John  the  EyangeUst,  restored  by 
Sixtus  v.,  has  fine  bronze  doors  which  belonged  to  the  old  palaoe, 
and  were  made  in  1203  for  Cardinal  Cenoio  by  Master  Albert  of 
Lausanne.  The  soffit  has  a  mosaic  of  A.D.  468.  The  statue  of  9. 
John  is  after  a  design  of  Giovanni  della  Porta. 

Close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  Oratory  of  8.  Venamio,^  built  in 

1  S.  Yenantlns  was  a  child  martyred  at  Camerino  under  Decina  in  250.  Pope 
dement  X.,  who  had  been  Binfaop  of  Camerino,  had  a  peculiar  venenitlon  for 
this  saint. 
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640  by  John  IV . ,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Venantias  from  a  filial  feeling 
towards  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name.  Nothing,  however, 
remains  of  this  time  but  the  Byzantine  mosaioi.  Those  in  the  apse 
represent  the  Savioor  in  the  act  of  benediction  with  angels,  and  below 
Him  the  Virgin  (an  aged  woman)  in  adoration,^  with  S.  Peter  and  S. 
John  Baptist,  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  S.  Venantius  and 
S.  Domnus — and  another  figure  unnamed,  probably  John  IV.  (a 
Dalmatian),  holding  the  model  of  a  church.  On  the  face  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  eight  Slavonic  saints,  with  their  names  (Paolinianns, 
Tellns,  Asterius,  Anastasius ;  to  left,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antiochi- 
anus,  Cajanus),  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  cities  Bethle- 
hem and  Jeruaolem  ;  also  the  verses — 

*  Hartyribns  ChristI  Domini  pia  vota  Johannes 

Reddidit  antistes,  sanctiflcante  Deo. 
At  aaerl  fontis  aimiUB  fnlgente  metallo, 

ProYidiu  instaoter  hoc  oopnlayit  opus : 
Qno  qaiaquis  g^radiens  et  Christum  pronus  adorans, 
Effuaaaque  preces  Impetrat  ille  snas.' 

The  next  chapel,  called  the  Ci^ppeUa  Boxgia  and  used  as  the 
burial-place  of  that  family,  was  once  an  open  portico,  but  this 
character  was  destroyed  by  building  up  the  intercolumniations. 
On  its  fa^^e  are  a  number  of  fragments  of  ancient  friezes,  &c. 
Over  the  inner  door  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion  (1494). 

Another  chapel,  containing  the  altar  of  SS.  Cyprian  and  Justina, 
is  also  decorated  with  fifth-century  mosaics. 

The  piteous  modernisation  of  this  ancient  group  of  chapels  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  folly  of  Urban  VIII.  The  Baptistery  is  used  on 
Easter  Eve  for  the  ceremony  of  adult  baptism,  the  recipients  being 
called  Jews.  A  countrified  lane,  Via  della  Ferratella,  leads  hence 
direct  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  with  picturesque  glimpses  of  the 
walls,  which,  in  their  acute  angle  at  this  part,  had  a  (now  closed) 
gate  known  as  Porta  Metronia, 

The  Lateraa  derives  its  name  from  a  rich  patrician  family,  whose 
head,  Plautius  Lateranus,  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  accusation 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.^  Sei^timus  Severus  ' 
gave  large  sums  to  the  Lateranus  of  his  day  that  he  might  repair 
the  family  palace  here.  According  to  one  ve/sion  of  this  obscure 
conspiracy,  Plautius  Lateranus,  on  account  of  his  superior  strength, 
was  to  hold  the  tyrant  down,  while  the  other  conspirators  were  to 
despatch  him.  The  plot  (if  there  was  one)  became  divulged,  and 
torture  and  execution  followed,  among  the  victims  of  the  emperor 
being  his  former  tutor,  Seneca,  the  poet-philosopher,  and  his 
nephew,  Lncan,  the  author  of  'Pharsalia.'  From  Lateranus  no 
word  escaped,  and  he  was  praised  for  receiving  his  doom  in  silence. 
Remains  of  this  villa  were  rediscovered  within  the  apse  of  the 

I  This  figure  of  the  Virjjrin  is  of  interest,  as  introducing  the  Greek  olassi- 
oal  type  under  which  she  ii  often  afterwards  represented  in  Latin  art. 

'  It  was  near  the  Lateran,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  (?)  of  Plautius 
Lateranus,  that  the  famous  statues  of  the  Niobides,  attributed  to  Scopas,  now 
^  norence,  were  found. 
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ohoTch  in  1876.  It  ultimaiely  became  an  imperial  residenoe,  and  a 
poitiim  of  it  being  given  by  MazimianiiB  to  his  daughter  Yansta, 
eecond  wife  of  Conatantine,  became,  onder  the  name  of  '  Domos 
Fanstae/  her  property  till  her  Imperial  husband  beheaded  her  and 
his  son  without  a  trial.  It  was  this,  or  a  part  of  it,  which  was 
given  by  Constantino  to  Pope  Miltiades  in  312—^  donation  which  was 
confirmed  to  8.  Sylvester,  in  whose  pontificate  the  first  chnrch  was 
bailt  here,  *  Ecclesia  Urbis  et  Orbis,'  dedicated  to  S.  Salvatore,  and 
Qonsecrated  on  9th  November  324,  Constantino,  it  is  averred,  having 
laboored  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work.  This  basilica  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  in  896,  but  was  restored  and  amplified  by 
Sergius  III.  (904-911),  being  then  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  Constantinian  basilica  except  a  few  portions 
of  walls  which  sustain  the  roof  of  the  nave:  these  are  hidden 
beneath  the  oval  paintings  between  the  windows.  The  second 
basilica  (enriched  by  Nicholas  lY.  in  1290),  whose  glories  are  alladed 
to  by  Dante — 

....    *  Qnando  Laterano 

▲Ue  0080  mortali  aodd  di  sopra.*— Porodiw,  xxxi. 

was  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1308»  It  was  rebuilt,  only  to  be  again  burnt  down  in  1361, 
when  it  remained  for  four  years  in  ruins,  in  which  state  it  was 
seen  and  mourned  over  by  Petrarch.  The  fourth  restoration  of  the 
basilica  was  due  to  Urban  V.  (1362-70),  but  it  has  since  undergone 
a  series  of  incessant  mutilations  and  modernisations  which  have 
deplorably  injured  it.  The  west  front  retains  the  inscription  *  Sacro- 
sancta  Lateranensis  ecclesia,  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  Ecclesiarumb 
Mater  et  Caput ; '  the  Chapter  of  the  Xjateran  still  takes  precedence 
even  over  that  of  S.  Peter's ;  and  every  newly-elected  Pontiff  comes 
hither,  or  ought  to  do  so,  for  his  coronation. 

*  In  the  Lateran  is  the  true  Pontifical  throne,  on  the  platform  of  which  are 
written  the  words  ^aee  est  papaiig  iedet  el  p&ntifiecUit.  Over  its  front  is 
inscribed  the  decree,  Papal  and  Imperial,  declarlnx  ^t  to  be  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches.*— X  P.  Stanley t  *  ChrUtian  Ingtitutiont.' 

In  1313  Henry  of  Luxemburg  was  crowned  at  the  Lateran  as 
Henry  VII.,  under  the  protection  of  the  Colonnesi,  Robert,  king  of 
Naples  and  the  Orsini  forcibly  preventing  his  approach  to  8.  Peter's. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  has  two  quaint  campanili  (rebuilt  by 
Pius  IV.)  above  the  end  of  the  north  transept  The  church  is 
entered  from  this  transept  by  a  portico.  The  transept — rich  in 
odour  from  its  varied  marbles,  and  frescoes  of  the  legendary 
history  of  Constantino — is  the  finest  part  of  the  basilica,  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  far  inferior  to  tS.  Maria  Maggiore.  In  the  chapel 
nearest  the  entrance,  a  curious  kneeling  statue  of  Nicholas  IV. — 
(Masci)  (1287-92) — has  been  brought  here  from  the  Portico  Leonine. 
Over  the  next  door  is  the  fine  monument  of  Innocent  III.  (1216) 
by  Giuseppe  Lucchetti,  1891,  a  graceful  tribute  of  Leo  XIII.  to  his 
favourite  predecessor.  The  nave,  with  its  double  aisles,  is  of  grand 
proportions,  but  has  been  hideously  modernised  by  Borrtminif  who. 
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has  enclosed  aU  its  ancient  colnmns,  except  two  near  the  tribune, 
in  tawdry  plaster  piers,!  in  front  o£  which  are  clumsy  statues  of  the 
apostles,  given  by  the.  great  Roman  families;  the  roof  is  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  the  tabemaole,  erected  by  Urban  V.  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  ugly  and  ill-proportioned.  Four  granite 
columns  support  a  gothic  canopy,  decorated  at  its  angles  with 
canopied  statuettes.  Between  these,  on  either  side,  are  three  much 
restored  frescoes  by  Bema  da  Siena,  those  in  the  central  panels 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Coronation  of 
\,he  Virgin,  and  the  Saviour  as  a  shepherd  feeding  His  flock  with 
oorn.  The  skulls  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  be  preserved 
here.  The  altar  encloses  the  greater  part  of  a  famous  wooden 
table,  saved  from  the  conflagration  of  1308,  upon  which  S.  Peter 
is  supposed  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the  house  of  Pudens.'^ 
Formerly  there  were  two  archaic  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  to 
which  precious  jewels  were  presented.  In  1438,  Niccola  di  Valmon- 
tone,  a  canon  of  the  church,  and  two  minor  clerics,  who  had  all 
been  found  guilty  of  stealing  precious  stones  from  the  heads  of  8. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  which  they  had  sold,  were  executed  in  the 
Piazza  of  the.  Lateran,  the  canon  being  hanged  on  an  elm-tree,  while 
the  right  hands  having  been  cut  from  his  two  inferior  confederates, 
they  themselves  were  burned  at  the  stake,  beside  a  truncated 
mediaeval  tower  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  obelisk.  Their 
lumds  Were  nailed  close  to  the  tail  of  the  bronze  (Capitoline)  wolf, 
which  occupied  then  a  niche  in  the  tower. 

•  In  the  confession,  in  front  of  the  altar,  lies  the  bronze  slab  of 
Martin  Y.,  Oddone  Colonna  (1417-24),  the  wise  and  just  pope  who  was 
efected  at  the  Council  of  Constance  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
which  had  long  divided  the  Papacy,  and  which  had  almost  reduced 
the  Lateran  and  the  Church  itself  to  ruins.  Martin  somewhat  re- 
stored the  Papal  prestige,  and  bis  reign  marks  the  opening  of  a 
fresh  architectural  era  in  the  city.  The  slab  displays  his  figure  in 
low  relief,  and  is  a  fine  work  of  Svatone  di  Okini  (who  work^  with 
Antonio  Filarete),  and  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the  bronze  doors 
at  S.  Peter's.  It  bears  the  appropriate  surname  which  was  given 
to  this  admired  Pontiff — *  Temporum  suorum  felicitas.' 

The  ehoir  and  tribune,  which,  until  recent  years,  dated  from  the 
time  of  Nicholas  lY.  (1287-92),  has  been  enlarged,  and  its  famous 
mosaic— now  scarcely  more  than  a  reproduction — much  injured  by 
removal.  This  was  the  work  of  the  architect  Yespignani,  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  destroying  vandals.  Above  the  arch  is  a  grand 
mosaic  head  of  the  Saviour,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Constantino  (f ) 
-7— of  great  interest,  as  commemorating  the  vision  of  the  Redeemer, 
who  is  said  to  have  appeared  here  on  the  day  of  the  consecration 
of  the  cimrch  by  Sylvester  and  Constantine,  looking  down  upon  the 
people,  and  luiUowing  the  work  with  His  visible  presence.    The 

^  There  are  two  fine  colamqs  in  each  pier.  Nothing:  was  spared  in  the 
restoration  but  the  ancient  pavement,  restored  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  roof  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  dating  from  1650. 

*  See  iSr.  PuaerUianai  ch.  x. 
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head,  which  is  pand  and  sad  in  expression,  is  sniroiinded  by  six- 
winged  seiaphim.  Below  is  an  ornamental  oross,  above  whioh 
hovers  a  dove — from  whose  beak,  running  down  the  cross,  flow  the 
waters  whioh  supply  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  disciples,  sym- 
bolised under  the  form  of  harts  (panting  for  the  water-brooks)  and 
sheep,  flock  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  life.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
the  New  Jerusalem,  within  which  the  Phoenix,  the  bird  of  eternity, 
is  seated  upon  the  Tree  of  Life,  guarded  by  an  angel  with  a  two- 
edged  sword.  Beside  the  cross,  stand  on  the  left,  the  Virgin  with 
her  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  Pope,  Nicholas  IV. ; 
S.  Peter  with  a  scroU  inscribed,  *  Tu  es  Ghristus  fllius  Dei  vivi ; '  S. 
Paul  with  a  scroll  inscribed,  *  Salvatorem  expectamus  Dominum 
Jesum.'  On  the  right  S.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
S.  Andrew  (all  with  their  names).  Between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  figures  are  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  S.  Francis  and  8. 
Anthony  of  Padua.  All  these  persons  are  represented  as  walking 
in  a  flowery  Paradise,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  disport- 
ing, and  in  front  flows  the  Jordan.  Below,  between  the  windows, 
are  figures  of  prophets,  and  (very  small)  those  of  two  Francis, 
cans,  who  were  the  artists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mosaic,  as 
is  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  'Jacobus  Turriti,  pictor,  hoc  opus 
fecit ; ' — *  Fra  Jacobus  de  Camerino  socius  magistri.' 

The  steps  of  the  throne  in  whioh  the  Popes  were  installed  have 
a  rich  enamelled  border.  On  each  step  are  the  emblems  of  an  asp, 
a  dragon,  a  lion,  and  basilisk,  in  reference  to  the  91st  Psalm. 

To  the  rear  of  the  tribune,  until  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  was  all 
that  remained  internally  of  the  architecture  of  the  tenth  century. 
This  was  in  the  vaulted  ambulatory  called  *  Portloo  Leonino,'  from 
its  founder,  Leo  I.  (440).  It  was  carried  on  low  marble  and  g^^nite 
columns  with  ionic  and  corinthian  capitals.  Here  were  collected 
various  relics  of  the  ancient  basilica.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
were  mosaic  tablets,  which  relate  to  the  building  of  the  church. 
Then,  on  the  right,  was  the  kneeling  statue  of  Nicholas  IV.  (1288). 
Od  the  left,  in  the  centre,  was  an  altar,  above  which  stood  an  ancient 
crucifix,  and  on  either  side  stood  tenth-century  statues  of  88.  Peter 
and  Paul.  But,  beyond  the  tribune,  Vespignani  has  annihilated  all 
that  was  ancient  or  interesting,  and  constructed  a  commonplace 
three-sided  corridor,  in  which  a  few  of  those  old  monuments  have 
been  symmetrically  arranged.  The  statues  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  placed  against  the  inner  wall.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  small 
marble  picture  (found  1766)  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Domus  Lateranus :  the  Porta  Asinaria  (7)  is  seen.  Here  also  may  be 
noted  leaden  pipes  stamped  with  the  name  of  Sextius  Lateranus, 
the  consul  of  A.D.  167.  The  monument  of  Andrea  Sacchi  (1661)  is 
in  the  northern  corridor. 

On  the  right  we  come  to  the  entrance  to  the  saoristy  (whose  inner 
bronze  doors  date  from  1196),  which  used  to  contain  an  Annunciation 
by  SebatUano  dd  Ptomho^  and  a  sketch  by  RaffadU  for  the  Madonna 
called  '  Delia  Casa  d'Alba,'  now  at  8.  Petersburg.  On  the  left,  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  is  a  handsome  cinquecento  oiborium.    On 
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each  side  the  aforesaid  door  now  are  placed  the  '  Tabula  Maena 
Lateianensis/  mosaic  tablets  with  golden  inscriptions  on  a  Uue 
ground,  giv^en  by  Nicholas  IV.,  and  containing  the  list  of  relics 
belonging  to  the  chnrch.  The  most  interesting  and  authentic  of 
these  is  the  little  sconrge  with  which  S.  Gregory  the  Great  used  to 
whip  his  choristers — perhaps  into  the  Gregorian  mode. 
.  Near  this,  opening  from  the  transept,  is  the  Cappella  del  Ooro, 
with  handsome  wooden  stallwork.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Martin 
v.,  by  Seipione  Cadani. 

The  altar  of  the  Saorain«nt,  which  closes  the  transept,  has  four 
grand  fluted  bronze  columns,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  to  be  hollow  and  filled  with  earth  from  Palestine.' 
They  are  t)ie  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and,  it  is  said,  were 
given  to  the  Church  by  Constantine  as  *  pharocantharoi '  (pillars  sup- 
porting  lights),  to  stand  on  either  side  the  altar.  Their  capitals  and 
the  cornice  and  pediment  of  the  altar  date  from  the  time  of  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1605),  and  are  made  of  bronze  deliberately  collected  in 
the  Etruscan  tombs  of  Cometo,  Cervetri,  and  Civita  Castellana. 
The  gilded  bronze  of  the  Last  Supper  conceals  a  cedar  table  said  to 
have  been  used  on  that  occasion.  In  the  left  aisle  of  the  church  the 
Cappella  Corslni  was  erected  in  1729  in  honour  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini, 
from  designs  of  Alessandro  Galilei.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Borghese  Chapel  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
in  the  richness  of  its  marble  decoration.  A  great  portion  of  the 
walls  is  lined  with  the  rare  marble  called  fior  di  Penico.  The 
mosaic  altar-piece,  representing  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  is  a  copy  from 
a  GuieU)  in  the  Barberini  Psdace.  The  founder  of  the  chapel, 
Clement  XII.,  Lorenzo  Corsini  (1730-40),  is  buried  in  a  splendid 
porphyry  sarcof^iag^  which  he  took  from  the  Pantheon.  Above  it 
is  a  bronze  statue  by  Maini  of  the  pope.'  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  with  a  number  of  statues  by  the  Bernini 
school.  A  letter  of  Fr.  Vettori  (January  1733)  to  Gori  relates  that, 
while  the  chapel  is  being  made,  there  has  been  found  a  marble 
pedestal  inscribed  on  three  sides ;  presently  another  came  to  light, 
and  then  a  number  of  amphorae  and  other  objects,  all  dating  from 
A.D.  197,  and  relating  to  the  Equites  Singulares,  or  Imperial  Body- 
guard of  Severus.  Hence,  their  depot  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
Iccated  here  to  the  east  of  the  little  street  (or  Vicus)  which  runs 
beneath  the  transept,  so  that  the  mansion  of  the  Laterani  in  later 
days  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  it. 

Beneath  the  chapel  is  a  vault  lined  with  sarcophagi  of  the 
Corsini.  Its  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  Pietk  by 
Antonio  Montauti 

Against  the  second  pier  of  the  B.  aisle,  counting  from  the  great 
door,  will  be  found  (under  glass)  part  of  a  very  interesting  fresco  by 

^  Then  colmniu  are  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth-century  list  of  Lateran 
relics,  which  mji  that  aU  the  relies  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  brought  by 
Titus  were  preserved  at  the  Lateran. 

*  There  is  a  cnrioos  mosaic  portrait  of  Clement  XII.  in  the  Palaszo  Conini 
at  Florence. 
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OioUo,  originally  one  of  many  paintin^whi6h  he  ezecnted  after  the 
Jubilee  (1300)  lor  the  loggia  of  the  adjoining  Papal  palace,  whence 
the  benediction  and  *  plenary  indulgence '  were  given  in  the  jubilee- 
year.  It  represents  Boniface  VIII.  (Benedetto  Gaetani,  1294-1803), 
the  founder  of  the  Jubilee,  between  two  deacons.  Notice  the  single 
coronet  on  the  tiara,  or  triregno. 

On  the  third  pier  of  the  B.  aisle  is  the  gravestone  of  Sylvester  II. 
(999-1003),  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  church,  who,  on 
account  of  -his  great  learning,  acquired  from  the  Moors,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  magician.  By  some  authors  he  is  credited  with 
having  first  introduced  Arabic  numerals. 

Of  the  many  tombs  of  mediaeval  popes  which  formerly  existed  in  this 
basilica, >  none  remain  except  the  memorial  slab  and  epitaph  of  Sylvester  TI. 
CGerbert,  999*1008).  This  pope  is  said  (by  the  chronicler  Martin  Polonos  de 
Corenaa')  to  have  been  a  kind  of  nkag:ioian,  who  obtained  first  the  arch- 
bishopric at  Rheims,  then  that  of  Bavenna*  and  then  the  Papacy,  by  the  aid 
of  the  devil,  to  whom,  in  return,  he  promised  to  belong  after  death.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  asked  the  devil  how  long^  he  eonld  reig:n,  and  the 
devil,  as  is  his  enstom,  answered  by  a  double  entendre,  *  If  yon  never  enter 
Jerusalem,  you  will  reignn  ft  long  time.'  He  oocapied  the  throne  for  four 
years  one  month  and  ten  days,  when,  one  day,  as  he  was  officiatinsr  In  the 
basilica  of  S.  Croce  in  Gemsalemme,  he  saw  that  he  had  passed  the  fatal 
threshold,  and  that  his  death  was  Impending.  Overwhelmed  with  repentance, 
he  confessed  bis  backslidings  before  the  people,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay 
aside  pride,  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  and  to  lead  a  good  life. 
After  this  he  beo^ged  of  his  attendants  to  cut  his  body  in  pieces  after  he  was 
dead,  as  he  deserved,  and  to  place  it  on  a  common  cart,  and  bury  it  wherever 
the  horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord.  Then  was  manifested  the  will  of  the 
Divine  Providence,  that  repentant  sinners  should  learn  that  their  Ood  pre- 
serves for  them  a  place  of  pardon  even  in  this  life— for  the  horses  went  of 
their  own  accord  to  S.  John  Lnteran,  where  he  was  buried.  '  Since  then,^ 
says  Plattua,  *  the  rattling^  of  his  bones,  and  the  sweat,  or  rather  the  damp, 
with  which  his  tomb  becomes  covered,  has  always  been  the  infallible  sign 
and  forerunner  of  the  death  of  a  pope !  *  * 

The  monument  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the  enemy  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (1159-81),  on  the  fourth  pier,  was  executed  by  the  Chigi 
Pope,  Alexander  VII.  Opening  from  this  aisle  are  several  chapels. 
The  second  is  that  of  the  family  of  Torlonia  (1850),  and  contains  a 
marble  Pietk  by  Tenerani,  with  some  handsome  modem  ornaments. 
The  third  chapel  is  that  of  the  Massimi  (designed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta),  which  has  the  Crucifixion  by  Sermoneta  as  an  altar-piece. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  right  aisle,  are  several  remarkable  tomba  of 
cardinals,  among  which  is  the  monument  of  Conte  Gastiano,  who 

■   1^.  ■         I        I.I — ■  ■         '     ■  ^— '  ■  ^-  —  I  -    »■■■■—---■■■.—-  —  —    »      -     — ..  ,  ,       ""^  I  .   - ...  —    .  ,    ^_ 

>  Seisins  III.  ob.  911 ;  AgapetUs  II.  ob.  966  :  John  XII.  ob.  964 ;  Sylvester  II.. 
ob.  1068 ;  John  XVIII.  ob.  1009  ;  Alexander  II.  ob.  1673 ;  Paschal  EL  ob.  1118  r 
Calixtus  II.  ob.  1124 ;  Honorins  II.  ob.  1140 ;  Celestine  II.^ob.  1143 ;  Lucfus  n. 
ob.  U46 ;  Anastastos  IV.  ob.  1164 ;  Alexander  III<  ob.  1169 :  Clement  Ili.  ob. 
1191 ;  Celestine  m.  ob.  1198 ;  Innocent  V.  ob.  1276— were  buried  at  &  Jobo. 
Lateran,  besides  those  later  popes  whose  tombs  fitlll  e3cist. 

*  The  tnti>er8tition  arose  from  the  words  of  the  epitaph— 

*lBte  locus  mundiSilVQBtri  membra  sepulti    . 
Teuturo  Domino  conferat  ad  sonitum,' . , 

bate  imagined  to  apply  to  the  next  pope,  rather  than  to  the  Jwlge  of  the 
World. 
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died  in  1287.  Nearer  to  the  transept  is  that  of  Antonio,  Cardinal 
of  Portugal,  1447.  In  the  left  aisle  is  the  effigy  of  Cardinal 
Biccardo  Annibaldi,  the  friend  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1225-74),  a 
renowned  leader  of  the  Gnelphs. 

Near  the  end  of  the  nave  was  buried  the  unfortunate  Pope  John  X.i 
who  was  seixed  by  order  of  Guido,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  wife 
Marozia,  at  the  Lateran  Palace  in  928,  and  dragged  through  the 
streets  to  S.  Angelo,  where  he  was  suffocated  with  a  cushion  in  a 
dungeon.    His  tomb  has  disappeared. 

Bntered  from  the  last  door  in  the  left  aisle  (which  the  sacristan 
will  open)  is  the  beautiful  twelfth-oentury  CloiBter,  recently  restored 
by  Leo  XXII.,  designed  by  Pietro  Vassalletto  and  his  son.^  It  is 
surrounded  by  low  arches  carried  on  exquisite  coupled  inlaid  and 
spiral  columns,  above  which  is  a  lovely  frieze  of  coloured  marbles. 
The  Vassalletti  have  inserted  this  as  a  beautiful  mask  to  the  plain 
bare  cloister  of  the  ninth  century,  as  can  easily  be  observed.  8o  do 
periods  vary  in  taste  that  the  Renaissance  architects  called  thid 
cMster  '  una  Gabbia  di  GriUo  *  (a  mere  grasshop^r's  eage]^  The 
court  thus  enclosed  was,  till  1888,  a  garden  of  roses ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  well  (adorned  with  crosses)  of  the  ninth  century,  called  the 
"  Well  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria.'  In  the  cloister  is  a  collection  of 
architectural  and  traditional  relics :  the  canopy  of  a  papal  throne, 
'Opus  Magistri  Deodati  Cosmati,'  bearing  the  crowned  shield  of 
Colonna ;  an  ancient  white  marble  throne ; '  a  candelabrum  resting 
en  a  lion,  and  several  other  exquisitely  wrought  details  from  the 
earlier  editions  of  basilica ;  a  porphyry  slab  upon  which  the  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  cast  lots  for  the  seamless  robe ;  columns  which 
were  rent  by  the  earthquake  at  the  Cmcifixion  ;  a  slab  resting  on 
pillard,  shown  as  a  measure  of  the  height  of  Jesus,  making  it  six 
feet ;'  and  a  smaller  slab,  also  on  pillars,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
was  once  an  altar,  at  which  the  officiating  priest  doubted  of  the  Real 
Presence,  when  the  waler  fell  from  his  hand  through  the  stone, 
l^iving  a  round  hole,  which  still  remains.  Both  these  slabs  formerly 
stood  in  the  piazza  near  the  site  of  the  obelisk,  and  are  shown  in 
siateeBth-oentury  sketches. 

Five  G«nend  CouncUs  have  been  held  at  the  Lateran,  viz. : — 

L^March  19, 1128,  Hdcler  Calixtua  II.,  with  regard  to  Investitiire. 
II.— April  18t  1180,  under  Innocent  11.^  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  and  Peter  de  Bmys,  and  to  oppoee  the  anti-pope 
Anacletns  It. 
in.— March  5,  1179,  under  Alexander  II.,  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Waldenses  and  Albigensee,  and  to  end  the  schism  cansed  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa. 

>  The  school  ol  the  Yaasalletti  lasted  lor  four  grenerattons,  and  produced 
the  episcopal  throne  at  Ana^i,  1268 ;  a  screen  at  Se8:ni,  1185  ;  the  lion  of  the 
Apoetoli,  the  canopy  of  SS.  Gosiiia  and  Damiano,  1168,  Ac. 

*  This  ftB  thought  to  be  one  of  the  thrones  brought  from  the  theatres  of 
Greece  lyHwIrlaw  aad  used  ia  ttaa  podium  of  the  Collaeum.  There  is  another 
at  8.  Oregoriov  and  a>  third  at  S.  fttefano  Botondo. 

*  *  Cw  monuments,  consaorte  par  la  tradition,  n'ont  pas  iU  Jugfe  cependant 
aasex  authentiqnes  i^onr  ^tre  soleunellement  exposM  k  la  vin^tfon  diM 
fidMes.*— fikmrfMTttf. 
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lV._Nov.  11, 1215,  at  which  400  bishops  nmembled  under  Innocent  III.,  to 
condemn  the  Albigenses,  and  the  heroBies  of  the  Abbot  Joachim. 

v.— May  3, 1512,  nnder  Jnlins  II.  and  Leo  X.,  at  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion was  abolished,  and  a  Concordat  concluded  between  the  Pope 
and  Francis  I.  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberty  of  the  Galilean 
Church. 

It  18  in  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran  that  the  Church  places  the 
first  meeting  between  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 

*  Une  unit,  pendant  que  Dominique  dormait,  il  Ini  aembla  voir  Jtous-Christ 
so  pr^parant  a  exterminer  les  superbes,  les  yoluptuenx,  lee  avaree,  lorsque 
tout  k  coup  la  Vierge  Tapaisa  en  lui  prdseutant  deux  hommes ;  I'nn  d'eux 
^tait  lui-m6me  ;  quant  h  Tautre,  11  ne  le  connaissait  pAS ;  mais  le  lendemain, 
la  premiere  personne  quMl  apergut,  en  entrant  an  Lateran,  fut  Tinconnu  qui 
lui  6tait  appam  en  songe.  II  6tait  convert  de  haillons  et  priait  avec  ferveur. 
Dominique  se pr^lpita dans ses  bras,  et  Tembrassant  avec  effusion :  "Tn  es 
mon  compagnon,**  lui  dit-il ;  **  nous  courons  la  mdme  carrl^re,  demeurons 
ensemble,  et  aucun  ennemi  ne  pr^yaudra  centre  nous.**  Et,  k  partir  de  ce 
moment,  dit  la  U^ende,  ils  n*enrent  plus  qu'nn  cceur  et  qu*une  Ame  dans  le 
Seigneur.  Ce  panvre,  ce  mendiant,  ^tait  saint  Francois  d* Assise.*— Ooiim^ris, 
*RorM  Chritienne.' 

Issuing  from  what  should  be  the  west  door,  but  is  the  east,  of  the 
basilica,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  portico,  one  of  five  doors  in 
which  is  a  Porta  Santa.  At  the  south  end  is  appropriately  placed 
an  ancient  marble  statue  of  Gonstantine,  found  in  his  Thermae 
(Colonna  Gardens),  wearing  the  dress  of  a  Roman  warrior,  once 
bearing  the  labarum^  or  standard  of  the  cross.  The  massive  traver- 
tine fa9ade  of  the  basilica,  built  by  Alessandro  Galilei  in  1734,  has 
a  fine  effect  at  a  distance,  but  the  statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
which  line  the  parapet  are  too  large  for  its  proportions.  Here  the 
sovereign  pontiff  used  to  give  his  benediction.  The  central  bronze 
doon  were  those  of  the  Curia  as  rebuilt  by  Diocletian,  though 
they  date  from  before  his  time.  They  were  brought  here  by 
Alexander  VIL  from  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano  in  the  Forum. 
Recent  changes  have  swept  away  the  picturesqueness,  ploughed  up 
the  green  lawns,  cut  down  the  ancient  avenues,  and  fringed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  open  spaces  in  Rome  with  the  most  ill-favoured 
of  its  modem  buildings.  Until  late  years  we  looked  down  from  this 
portico  upon  one  of  the  most  characteristic  prospects  in  Rome.  On 
our  right  loomed  the  Alban  Hills,  blue  in  morning,  or  purple  in 
evening,  light,  sprinkled  with  their  white  towns — Albano,  Rocca  di 
Papa,  Marino,  Frascati,  Colonna ;  opposite  rose  the  dreamy  Sabine 
Mountains,  majestic  with  shadows  of  amethyst,  and  silvered  with 
thin  snow  ;  in  the  middle  distance  the  long,  golden  lines  of  aque- 
duct stretched  £ar  away  over  the  plain  till  they  were  lost  in  rosy  haze. 
Nearer  still,  beautiful  avenues  of  trees  led  across  green  lawns  to 
the  lonely  basilica  of  Santa  Croce,  while  on  the  left  were  the  fruit 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Wolkonski,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  the 
Neronian  Aqueduct  and  guardian  pines. 

The  road  at  our  feet  is  the  Yia  Appia  Kuova,  which  immediately 
passes  through  the  modem  gate  known  as  the  Porta  San  Giovaimi 
(built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Gregory  XIII.).  Nearer  to  us, 
on  the  right,  hidden  almost  by  ilex,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  ground, 
is  a  well-preserved  ancient  gateway,  the  finest — if  we  except  the 
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Porta  Maggiore  (which,  of  course,  was  merely  incorporated) — in  the 
Aarelian  Wall.  It  was  bricked  up  by  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  in 
1408.  By  this  gate,  known  as  the  Porta  Asinaria,  from  a  family  of 
Asinarii  (?),  Belisarins  entered  Rome  in  636,  while  the  Gothic  garri- 
son fled  by  the  Porta  del  Fopolo  (Flaminia) ;  and  Totila,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Isaurian  Guard,  in  546.  Here  also,  in  1084, 
Henry  IV.  entered  Rome  with  his  anti-pope  Guibert.  A  few  years 
after,  the  name  of  the  gate  itself  was  changed  to  Porta  Perusta,  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  it  received  from  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  lawful  pontiff,  Gregory  VII.,  and  burnt 
half  Rome.  Beyond  the  Porta  Asinaria,  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
may  be  seen  some  third-century  remains. 

The  broad  open  space  which  we  see  beneath  the  Church  steps  was 
the  favourite  walk  of  the  earlier  popes. 

*  The  splendid  Palace  of  the  Lateran  reflected  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun, 
as  Francis  of  Assisi  with  two  or  three  of  his  disciples  approached  It  to  obtain 
the  Papal  sanction  for  the  rules  of  his  new  Order.  A  group  of  churchmen  in 
sumptuous  apparel  were  traversing  with  slow  and  measured  steps  its  lofty 
terrace,  then  called  *'  the  Mirror,"  as  If  afraid  to  overtake  him  who  preceded 
them,  in  a  dress  studiously  simple,  and  with  a  countenance  rapt  In  earnest 
myeditatlon.  UnmQIed  by  passion,  and  yet  elate  with  conscious  power,  that 
eagle  eye  and  those  capadons  brows  announced  him  the  lord  of  a  dominion 
which  might  have  satisfied  the  pride  of  Diogenes  and  the  ambition  of 
Alexander.  Since  the  Tngurium  was  built  on  the  Capitoline,  no  greater 
monarch  had  ever  called  the  seven  hills  his  own.  But,  in  his  pontificate,  no  era 
had  occurred  more  arduous  than  that  in  which  Innocent  III.  saw  the  mendi- 
cants of  Assisi  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The  Interruption  was  as  unwelcome  as 
it  was  abrupt ;  as  he  gazed  at  the  squalid  dress  and  faces  of  his  suitors,  and 
observed  their  bare  and  unwashed  feet,  his  lip  curled  with  disdain,  and 
sternly  commanding  them  to  withdraw,  he  seemed  again  to  retire  from  the 
outer  world  into  some  of  the  deep  recesses  of  that  capacious  mind.  Francis 
and  his  companions  betook  themselves  to  prayer ;  Innocent  to  his  couch. 
There  (says  the  legend)  he  dreamed  that  a  palm-tree  sprouted  up  from  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet,  and,  swiftly  shooting  up  into  the  heavens,  cast  her 
boughs  on  every  side,  a  shelter  from  the  heat  and  a  refreshment  to  the  weary. 
The  vision  of  the  night  dictated  the  policy  of  the  morning,  and  assured 
Innocent  that,  under  his  fostering  care,  the  Franciscan  palm  would  strike 
deep  her  roots,  and  expand  her  foliage  on  every  side,  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Church:— Stephen'i  *  S.  Francis  o/A$si»i: 

The  Palace  of  the  Lateran  was  the  residence  of  the  popes  for 
nearly  1000  years.  Almost  all  the  events  affecting  the  private  lives 
of  a  vast  line  of  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  happened  within  its  walls. 
Dante,  speaking  of  a  war  between  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  Colonnesi, 
calls  it  '  the  War  of  the  Lateran.'  ^  Plundered  in  each  successive 
invasion,  stricken  formerly  with  malaria  during  the  autumn  months, 
bitterly  cold  in  winter,  and  often  burnt,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
that  great  enemy  of  Roman  antiquities,  Sixtus  V.,  in  order  to  make 
the  present  building,  which  he  never  inhabited. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Lateran  was  a  fortified  city  of  itself,  which 
was  entered  from  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Neronlan  Aqueduct,  called 
the  'Arco  di  S.  Basilio.*  This  held  the  entrance  to  the  Via  S. 
Giovanni.  The  bronze  horse  and  Aurelius  (then  mis-reckoned  Con- 
stantine)  stood  inside  it,  facing  the  approaching  pilgrim. 


>  Inf.  xxvlii.  8. 
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The  only  remnante  preserved  of  this  famous  bailding'  are  thi 
private  chapel  of  the  popes,  iind  the  termiDal  apse  of  their  dining- 
hall,  known  as  the  Tridiniiim,  v^hich  contains  a  copy,  erected  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  of  the  ancient  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Leo  III.,  which 
formerly  existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Vatican. 

*  In  this  mosaic,  Hallam  (**  Middle  Ages  '0  sees  proof  that  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  Bmperor  was  not  entirely  abrogated  at  Borne  til!  long  after  the 
period  of  Papal  aggrandisemeiit  by  Pepin  and  his  son,  but  be  Is  warranted  by 
no  probabilitieB  in  conelnding  that  Gonstaniine  V.,  whose  reign  began  A.]>. 
780,  is  intended  by  the  emperor  kneeling  with  6.  Peter  or  Pope  Sylvester.'^ 
HemanSt  *  Ancient  Christian  Art' 

Professor  Bryce  considers  that  the  theory  of  the  mediaeval  empire 
is  unmistakably  set  forth  in  two  paintings^  one  of  them  in  Rome, 
the  other  in  Florence  (a  fresco  in  the  chapter-house  of  S.  M. 
Novella). 

« The  first  of  these  is  the  fiimons  mosaic  of  the  Lateran  triclinium,  con- 
stmeted  by  Pope  Leo  HI.  about  a.d.  800,  and  an  exiict  copy  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  over  against  the  facade  of  S.  John  Lateran.  Orijfinally  meant  to 
adorn  the  state  banqueting-han  of  the  popes,  it  is  now  placed  in  the  open  air. 
Is  the  finest  situation  in  Borne,  looking  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  across  the 
green  ridp^es  of  the  Cami>«igna  to  the  olive  grOves  of  Tlvbli  and  the  glistering 
erags andsnow-capped summits  of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennine.  It 
represents  in  the  centre  Christ  surrounded  by  the  apostles,  whom  He  is 
sending  forth  to  preach  the  gospel ;  one  hand  U  extended  to  bless,  the  othet 
holds  a  book  with  the  words  *'  Fax  vobis."  Below  and  to  the  riofht  Christ  is 
depicted  again,  and  this  time  sitting :  on  His  right  hand  kneels  I*ope 
Sylvester,  on  His  left  the  Emperor  Constantine ;  to  the  one  He  giveet  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  hell,  to  the  other  a  banner  surmounted  by  a  cross.  In  the 
group  on  the  opposite,  that  is,  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  we  see  the  Apostle 
Peter  seated,  before  whom  in  like  manner  kneel  Pope  Leo  ITI.  and  Charles 
the  Emperor,  the  latter  wearing,  like  Constantine,  his  crdwn.  P'eter,  himself 
grasping  the  keys,  gives  to  Leo  the  pallium  of  an  archbishop,  to  Charles  the 
banner  of  the  Christian  army.  The  iDscription  is  '^Bohtus  P^trus  dona 
vltam  Leoni  PP.  et  victoriam  Carulo  regi  dona;**  while  round  the  arcb 
fe  written,  **  Gloria  in  excelsis  Beo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  volun- 
tatis.'* 

*  The  order  and  nature  of  the  ideas  here  symbolised  are  sufflclehtfy  cfear. 
First  comes  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  divine  commission  to  gather 
all  men  into  its  fold.  Next,  the  institution,  at  the  memorable  era  of  Cc^Mten- 
tlne's  conversion,  of  the  two  powers  by  which  the  christian  people  is  to  be 
respectiveTy  taught  and  governed.  Thirdly,  we  are  shown  the  permanent 
Yfcar  of  God,  the.  apostle  who  keeps  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  re-establish- 
ing th0W  same  powers  on  a  new  and  firmer  basis:  The  badge  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  he  gives  to  Leo  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  faithful  on  earth  ;  the 
banner  of  the  Church  militant  to  Charles,  who  is  to  maintain  her  cause  against 
heretics  and  infidels.*—*  Bofy  Roman  Empire,'  ch.  vil. 

A  banquet  in  the  Triclinium  was  the  orthodox  close  to  the  day  of 
n  Possesso,  when  a  newly-elected  pope  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  Lateran,  riding  (from  twelfth  to  eighteenth  centuries)-  upon  a 
white  mule  which  was  the  (imposed)  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
sometimes  led  it,  as  a  vassal,  on  foot.  He.  passed  from  S.  Angelo, 
where  the  Jews  addressed  him  through  then  Bahbi,  to  the  Cam.po 
del  Fieri,  thence  to  the  Circus  Kazimus,  the  Forum,  the  BasUica  of 
Gonstantine,  the  Coliseum,  S.  Clemente,  and  so  to  the  Lateran,  where 
he  received  a  girdle  and  twelve -seals- of  precious  stones,  tokens  of 
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the  ApostoliQ  poiwer  and  the  ChristiaA  vjitues.  But  he  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  fees  amouDting  to  £3000,  and  was  expected  to 
scatter  £1600  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  to  the  people  on  his  way. 

*  In  the  great  festal  proceasioii,  which  wonnd  its  way  through  the  decorated 
streets  as  the  Fope  went  to  take  possession  of  the  Lateran,  the  magistrate  and 
the  eity  prelect,  now  no  more  than  a  powerless  shadow,  took  part.  Boniface 
rode  a  snow-white  palfrey  covered  with  a  hanging  made  of  Cyprus  plumes, 
the  crown  of  Sylvester  on  his  head,  and  wearing  the  most  solemn  pontificals ; 
beside  him,  clad  in  scarlet,  walked  two  vassal  kings,  Charles  and  Charles 
Ifartel,  holding  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Only  half  a  year  before  the  same 
kings  had  walked  beside  a  Pope  who  wore  a  hermit's  tunic,  and  rode  upon  an 
ass.  They  might  now  remind  themselves  how  little  they  had  been  humbled 
by  the  service  they  had  then  rendered.  The  shade  of  the  poor  sptrltnalist 
assuredly  stood  in  warning  before  Boniface  YIII.  and  the  two  kings,  when, 
at  the  Lateran  banquet,  they  had  the  honour  of  carrying  the  first  dishes  to 
the  Pope  and  then  took  their  humble  place  among  the  cardinals  at  table, 
where  **  the  goblets  of  Bacchus  **  sparkled  amid  costly  viands.'— Greyorovitw, 
bk.  z.  oh.  V. 

On  arrival  of  the  Ppntiff  at  the  Lateran  Piazza  (that  is,  within  the 
wsdl  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct),  now  nearly  vanished,  by  the  gate 
of  S.  Basil  (made  of  two  of  the  arches  of  the  Aqueduct),  the  clergy 
received  him  with  solemn  sraig,  and  proceeded  to  set  him  upon  an 
ancient  marble  seat,  called  Sella  Stercoraria,  a  symbol  of  personal 
abasement.  From  this  the  cardinals  at  once  raised  him,  and  taking 
Skiver  money  from  the  lap  ol  one  of  the  chamberlains,  he  scattered 
it  to  the  surrounding  throng.  Thence  be  proceeded  to  the  Basilica; 
and  from  behind  the  altar  offered  prayers.  There  he  also  received 
the  homage  of  the  Chapter,  and  after  that  entered  (from  the  north 
aisle)  the  palace,  receiving  the  keys  and  the  staff — symbols  of  power 
to  govern,  to  bind  and  to  unloose — while  the  great  officers  kissed  his 
feet.  After  distributing  another  largess,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
&uicta  Sanctorum,  where  the  mitre  was  proffered  to  him.  Later 
the  Senate  tendered  the  oaths  of  homage,  and  partook  of  the  banquet 
in  the  Triclinium,  at  which  the  Pope  sat  apart. 
-  In  the  building  behind  the  Triiclmium,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Fassionist  monks,  and  erected  by  Fontana  for  Siztus  Y.,  is  preserved 
the  Scala  Santa.  This  celebrated  staircase,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  house  of  Pilate,  ascended  and  descended  by  the  Saviour,  is  said 
by  Megifltus  to  have  been  brocight  from  Jerusalem  by  Hel^ia,  mother 
of  Oobstantine  the  Onat,  anck  has  been  regarded  with  especial 
reverence  by  the  Roman  Ghmroh  for  1000  years.  In  879  it  was 
injvred  by  an  eaithquaA^,  but  was.  re-erected  in  the  old  Latesan 
palace,  whence  it  was  rcmored  to  its  present  site  oaiho  demoljtioii 
of  that  venerable  building.  Clement  XII.  caused  the  steps  to  bs 
colored  by  a  wooden  casing,  which  has  since  been  i^ieatedly  wOm 
«nt  bT-ttie  knees  of  asbeodfiig'  palgrnns.  Apertures  axe  lelt  throogli 
winoh  the  marMe  steps  can  be  seen ;  two  of  them  are  said  to  be 
sttitoed  "wftht^he  bk>od  of  the  Savionrl 

^  ■  AtP  the  liDOlbf  t^e^  staise,  within  the^atrixna,  ave  fine  acidptiiiesraf 
^ffisomnm^Mrptmeatitig^he  vSeee  Hoaio,^-^«Bd  the  ^Kiss  of.  Judas^-' 
fdn^acied  andrfdiMsed'lKve^by'Pliie  IX. 
>  Oa  the  lefiis a  s«a«ae  of  OfaxiBt  by  Mdi;  on  the  rig^  a  beastifiil 
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kneeling  statue  of  Pius  IX. — a  striking  and  touching  likeness,  by 
Sotnowski. 

•Between  these  statues  the  pilgrims  kneel  to  commence  their 
ascent  of  the  Scala  Santa.  The  effect  of  the  staircase  (especially  on 
Fridays  in  Lent,  and  most  of  aJl  on  Good  Friday),  with  the  figures 
ascending  on  their  knees  in  the  dim  light,  and  the  dark  vaulted 
ceilings  covered  with  faded  frescoes,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

*  Reason  may  condemn,  but  feeling  cannot  reeist  the  claim  to  reverential 
sympathy  in  the  spectacle  daily  presented  by  the  Scala  Santa.  Numerous 
indmg^ences  have  been  s:ranted  by  different  popes  to  those  who  ascend  it  with 
prayer  at  each  step.    Whilst  kneeling:  upon  these  stairs,  public  jienance  used 

;,,  to  be  performed  in  the  days  of  the  Chnrch*s  more  rig-orons  discipline  ;  thus 

"  the  saintly  matron  Fabiola  there  appeared  a  penitent  l>efore  the  public  gaze, 

in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  A.D.  890.  .  .  .  There  is  no  day  on  which  worshippers 
may  not  be  seen  slowly  ascending  those  stairs ;  but  it  is  during  Holy  Week 
the  concourse  is  at  its  height ;  and  on  Good  Friday  I  have  seen  this  structure 
completely  covered  bv  the  multitude,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  on 
flowers  1 '— JETemant,  *  Ancient  Sacred  Art* 

*  Brother  Martin  Luther  went  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  the  Scala  Santa 
—the  Holy  Staircase— which  once,  they  say,  formed  part  of  Pilate's  house. 
He  slowly  mounted  step  after  step  of  the  hard  stone,  worn  into  hollows  by 
the  knees  of  penitents  and  pilgrims.  An  indulgence  for  a  thousand  years— 
indulirence  from  penance— is  attached  to  this  act  of  devotion.  Patiently  be 
crept  half-way  up  the  staircase,  when  he  suddenly  stood  erect,  lifted  his  &ce 
heavenward,  and,  in  another  moment,  turned  and  walked  slowly  down  again. 

*  He  said  that,  as  he  was  toiling  up,  a  voice,  as  if  from  heaven,  seemed  to 
whisper  to  him  the  old,  well-known  words,  which  had  been  his  battle-cry  in 
BO  many  a  victorious  combat,—*'  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

*  He  seemed  awakened,  as  if  from  a  nio:htmare,  and  restored  to  himself.  He 
dared  not  creep  up  another  step  ;  but,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  stood  upright, 
like  a  man  suddenly  loosed  from  bonds  and  fetters,  and,  with  the  firm  step 
of  a  free  man,  he  descended  the  staircase,  and  wiUked  from  the  place.*— 
*  Sehonberg-Cma  Chnmielet: 

*  Did  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  actually  tread  these  steps  ?  Are  these  reliqnes 
really  portions  of  His  cross,  crown  of  thorns,  Ac,  or  is  all  this  fictitious  ?  To 
me  it  is  all  one. 

*  "  He  is  not  here ;  He  is  risen  I  **  said  the  angel  at  the  tomb.  The  worship 
of  the  bodily  covering  which  the  spirit  has  cast  off  belongs  to  the  soul  still  in 
the  larva  condition ;  and  the  ascending  of  the  Scala  Santa  on  the  knees  is  too 
convenient  a  mode  for  obtaining  the  foi^veness  of  sins,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  hindrance  upon  the  only  true  waj.*—frederika  Bremer. 

Still  more  striking  is  it  sometimes  on  a  cloudy  day  to  see  a  bare- 
footed woman  in  grey  with  scallop-shell  wending  her  way  hither 
across  the  cold  dark  stones  of  the  Piazza.  She  is  completing,  it 
may  be,  the  last  stage  of  a  hundred  or  more  miles  from  her  home, 
to  fulfil  a  Yow,^  or  to  obtain  exaltation,  or  to  imitate  S.  Francis, 
who  did  likewise. 

.  Ascending  one  of  the  lateral  staircases — no  foot  must  touch  the 
Scala  Santa— we  reach  the. outside  of  the  Saneta  Saaetonim,  a 
ehapel  held  so  intensely  sacred  that  none  but  the  Pope  may  officiate 
at  its  altar,  and  that  it  is  never  open  to  others,  etise^  on  the  morn- 
ing, before  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  canonB  of  the  Latexan  oome 
hither  to  worship,  in  solemn  procession,  with  torches  and  a  veiled 
cmcifix,  and,  even  then,  none  but  der^  are  allowed  to  paos  its 
threshold.    The  cHrigin  of  the  sanctuary  la  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it 
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was  the  private  ohapel  of  mediaeval  popes  in  the  old  palaoe,  and  ii 
known  to  have  existed  already,  dedicated  to  S.  Laurenoe,  in  the 
time  of  Pelagins  I.  (578-690),  who  deposited  here  some  relics  of  S. 
Andrew  and  S.  Lake.  It  was  restoied  by  Honorins  III.  in  1216, 
and  almost  rebailt  by  Nicholas  III.  in  1278  by  the  Cosmati. 

It  is  permitted  to  gaze  through  a  grating  apon  the  piotnresqae 
glories  of  the  interior,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  altar  is  in  a  recess,  supported  by  two  porphyry  columns. 
Above  it  is  a  beautiful  silver  tabernacle,  presented  by  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  to  contain  the  great  relic  which  invests  the  chapel 
with  its  peculiar  sanctity — ^a  portrait  of  our  Saviour  (placed  here  by 
Stephen  III.  in  752),  held  by  the  Roman  Church  as  authentic— to 
have  been  begun  by  S.  Luke  and  finished  by  an  angel,  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known,  '  Acheiropodton,*  or  the  '  picture  made 
without  hands.'  Like  the  Santissimo  Bambino,  this  picture  has 
been  made  a  processional  one,  and  is  used  as  a  charm  during  grave 
crises  in  the  Church. 

*  The  different  theories  m  to  the  acheiroixXSton  picture  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  reached  this  city,  are  stated  with  naivete  by  lIaroni-^'.«.  that  the 
apostles  and  the  Madonna,  meettnsr  after  the  Ascension,  resolved  to  order  a 
portrait  of  the  Cmcifled,  for  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  faithfnl,  and  commis- 
aoned  8.  Lnke  to  execute  the  task ;  that  after  three  days*  prayer  and  fiutinj; « 
snch  a  portrait  was  drawn  In  outline  by  that  artist,  bnt,  before  he  had  bejcrnn 
to  colour,  the  tints  were  found  to  have  been  filled  in  by  invisible  hands ;  that 
this  picture  was  broug^ht  from  Jerusalem  to  Bome,  either  by  8.  Peter  or  by 
Titus  (together  with  the  sacred  spoils  of  the  Temple),  or  else  expedited  hither 
in  a  miraculous  Toyii|:e  of  only  twenty-four  honrs  oy  8.  Oermanns,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  desired  thus  to  save  such  a  treasure  from  the  outn^^es  of 
the  Iconoclasts ;  and  that,  about  ▲.D.  726,  Pope  Oreg^ory'II.,  apprised  of  its 
arrival  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber  by  revelation,  proceeded  to  carry  it  thence, 
with  due  escort,  to  Borne ;  since  which  advent  it  has  remained  in  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum.*— ifsmatw,  *  Mediaeval  Chrigtian  Art,* 

Pius  IX.  is  said  to  have  carried  it  in  procession  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Renan's  *  Life  of  Christ.' 

Above  the  altar  is,  in  gilt  letters,  the  inscription,  '  Non  est  in  toto 
sanctior  urbe  locus.'  Higher  up,  under  gothic  arches,  and  between 
spiral  columns,  are  pictures  of  popes  and  martyrs,  but  these  have 
been  so  much  retouched  as  to  have  lost  their  interest.  The  gratings 
here  are  those  of  the  relic  chamber,  which  contains  the  reputed 
sandals  of  our  Saviour,  fragments  of  the  true  cross,  &c.  On  the 
ceiling  is  a  grand  mosaic— the  head  of  our  Saviour  within  a  nimbus, 
sustained  by  six- winged  seraphim — ^ascribed  to  the  ninth  century. 
The  sill  in  front  of  the  screen  is  covered  with  money,  thrown  in  as 
offerings  by  the  pilgrims.  A  bust  of  S.  Paul  was  stolen  hence  by 
the  French  in  1799,  which  was  covered  with  gems  and  intaglios, 
including  a  cameo  head  of  Nero,  possibly  once  worn  by  the  murderer 
of  the  apostle  himself. 

The  chapel  was  once  much  larger.  Its  architect  was  probably 
Deodatus  Cosmati.  An  inscription  near  the  door  tells  us,  *  Magister 
Cosmatus  fecit  hoc  opus.' 

Here,  in  the  time  when  the  Lateran  palace  was  inhabited  (ue, 
until  1580),  the  feet  of  twelve  sub-deacons  were  annually  washed  by 
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the  pope  on  Holy  Thursday.  Oh  the  Feast  of  Ihe .  AdmtnptiQii  tlis 
sacred  picture  used  to  be  borne  m  triumph  through  t^e  city,  haltmg 
in  the  Fonmij  .where  the  feet  of  the  pope  were  washed  in  perfumed 
waterson.the  steps  of  S.  Maria  Niiova<S.  Franoesoa  Romana),  and 
the  *  Eyrie  Sleison '  was  chanted  a  hundred  timea  This  custom 
was  abolished  by  Pius  V.  in  1566. 

■  The  Modsm  Palace  of  the  Lateiraa  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
(Ad  palace,  in  which  the  popes  li^ed  from  the  time  they  gave  np.tdie 
Palatine  (seventh  century)  until  1305,  when  they  went  to  Avignoiif, 
It  was  caUed  the '  Patriarchium.'  After  returning  from  Avignon,  the 
popes  transferred  their  residence  to  the  Vatican.  Sixtus  V.  erected 
a  new  palace,  and  perhaps  intended  to  live  in  it.  Finding  the 
locality  too  cold,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  a  third  papal  palace  in  Rome.  It  was  built  from 
designs  of  Fontana  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is  a  feeble  copy  of  the  Botghese. 
In  1693  Innocent  XII.  turned  it  into  a  hospital — ^in  1843  Gregory 
XYI.  appropriated  it  as  a  museum.  The  present  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  front.  Parts  of  the  palace  are  shown  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  3  (entrance  1  lira),  but  the 
cold  which  pervades  it  makes  it  a  dangerous  place.  The  best  time 
to  choose  for  visiting  this  museum  is  one  of  the  coldest  days  of 
mid-winter,  as  the  transition  from  the  outer  air  is  then  less  felt. 
Though  the  statues  seem  to  say  otherwise,  clothes  are  nowhere 
more  needed. 

The  ground-floor  is  the  principal  receptacle  for  antiquities  found 
in  Rome  in  the  last  few  years  ;  it  contains  a  number  of  very  beauti- 
ful sarcophagi  and  bas-reliefs.  Entering  the  corridor,  on  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  court,  in  a  room  on  the  rights  the  most  remarkable 
objects  are : — 

Ut  Boom.  (Mnseo  Profane)— 

K.  WaU.    Relief  ol  the  Abduction  of  Helen.  Gjieek.  (Villa  Palombara.) 

L.  WaU.    Hiorh  relief  of  two  p^ilists,  *  Dares  and  JBntellns.*  (a.i>.  100  ?) 

*  Belief  of  an  Emperor  fallowed  by  llctors,  f onnd  near  Fomm  of 

Traian.    Restored  by  Thonfaldsen. 
Bust  of  jCarcns  Anrelins. 

Statuette  of  Nemesis,  deriving^  from  an  Attic  original. 
Fountain-Relief. 

2ind  Boom — 

Beautifn]  architectural  fragments,  chieiiy  from  the  Fomm  of  Trajan. 
Also  a  sizteenth-centnry  chimney-piece. 

3rd  Boom — 

Etitra/nce  WaU.    Statue  of  Aescnlapius,  found  at  Tlvoli. 

R.  WaU.    *  Statue  of  Antinous,  found  at  Ostia.    Bousfht  from  the 

Braschl  family  by  Gregory  XYI.  for  12,000  sendi.^  Antinous  Is 

represented  as  a  god  of  flowers. 
WaU  of  Egrets.    Sarcophagns  of  a  child,  with  a  relief  representing 

pugilists. 

4^  Boom — 

Entrance  WaU.  Greek  relief  of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 
Found  in  the  Corso,  1814.  Medea  has  persnaded  the  girls  that  by 
cutting  up  their  father  and  boiling  him,  they  will  confer  per- 
petual youth  upon  him. 
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'The  wi^EBd  enchantnM'is  Men  Approaehin^  with  solemn  step,  wearingr 
the  Phrygten  eap  snd.the  .Asiatic  iteeTed  Jacket,  and  ie  preparing  to  cast  the 
magic  charm  from  her  mysterious  oaskiat  Into  the  caldron,  which  she  assures 
the  nnaospeetittg  maidens  will  restin«  youth  to  their  aged  father,  when  he 
has  heen  thrown  piecemeal  into  the  caldron.  Ih  contrast  to  her,  the  two 
danghtera  appear  in  the  Ught  garments  of  Greek  maidens,  ^ovely  and  grace- 
ful, like  the  most  refined  figures  of  Attic  art.  One,  quickly  deluded,  is  bend- 
ing forward  to  adjust  the  caldron,  while  the  other,  who  in  the  compoaltfon 
forms  a  contrast  and  at  the  same  time  the  symmetrical  balance  to  Medea,  Is 
thoughtfully  resting  her  right  hand  with  a  dagger  against  her  ehe^,'  m 
though  a  doubt  were  arising  in  her  mind  as  to  the  good  'result  of  Boeh  ik 
horrible  design.*— .Li(6A». 

Above  (one  of  a  number  of  bunts),  762.  Beautiful  head  of  a  Bacchante. 

Statue  of  GermanicQS(?).    All  the  family  of  the  Drusi  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  hair  growing  low  on  the  neck.    Found  at  Veil.    1819. 
R.  Wall.    Statue  of  Ifors.   Head  and  body  beIon<r  to  diiferent  statues. 
WaU  qf  Eareu.    Copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  (089). 
Centre.    A  fine  vase  of  Lumachello. 

A  passage  is  crossed  to  the  5tA  jRoom — 

Centre.    1.  Sacrifice  of  fliithras,  found  near  the  Seala  Santa,  1858. 

2.  A  stag  of  basalt,  found  in  the  garden  of  Caesar  at  Porta  Portese. 

8.  A  cow.    Legs  badly  restored. 
K.  WaU,    Sepulchral  urn,  with  a  curious  relief  representing  children 

and  cock-fighting. 

A  noble  statue  of  Tiberius  with  Corona  Civica. 

An  interesting  collection  of  statues  from  Ceryetri  (Caere),  including  a 

grand  imperfect  (seated)  statue  of  Claudius ;  Octarla,  daughter  of 

Claudius — and  otbers  less  certain. 
Between  the  Windowi.     Drusilla,  sister  of  Caligula,  and,  on  the  wall, 

part  of  her  epitaph.    She  holds  an  Acerra  for  Incense. 

lihRoom— 

K.  WaU.  Statue  found  1822  near  S.  Lucia  in  Selce,  restored  as  a  Fuin 
dancing ;  reaUy  Marsyas  stepping  back  in  a  contest  with  AthBue 
about  a  flute,  as  is  shown  by  a  bronze  found  at  Patraa.  After  Myron. 

Fo/dnQ  Entrance.  *A  tteUue  ef  SoiphAdea  (the  gem  of  the  collection), 
found  at  Terracina,  1889.  Masterly  drapery.  Given  by  the  Antonelli 
fiimily. 

Statue  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Porto  in  1824— the  legs  and  arms  restored. 
Head  of  a  youthful  Pan.    Noee  and  upper  lip  restored. 

^^Boom — 

Architectural  fragments  from  the  Via  Appia  and  Forum.  In  the  centre 
a  triangular  base  found  west  of  the  column  of  Phocas,  1844,  with 
Bacchic  reliefiEi.    Pillars  from  which  Baflaelle  took  deslgna.     ■ 

A  Greek  portrait  head,  belmeted. 

\M,  Room-- 

A  series  of  interesting  relief,  found  1848  on  the  Via  Labicana  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Haterii  at  Centocelle,  representing  the  preparatlous 
for  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  great  Roman  lady— probably  wife 
of  a  physician. 

Entrance  WaU.  The  building  of  the  sepulchre.  A  curious  crane  for 
raising  heavy  stones  is  introduced  —  a  wheel  worked  by  men 
treading. 
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B.  Wall.  The  body  of  the  dead  on  the  funeral  bed,  siinoanded  by 
burning  torches,  the  hired  moamers  tearing  their  hair  and  beating 
their  breasts.    A  flutist  sits  in  front  of  the  bed. 

Wall  o/JBgress.  Monument  of  Ciena  Hateril,  showing  seyeral  Boman 
buildings  which  the  funeral  procession  would  pass~-among  them 
the  CfOliseum  and  the  Arch  of  Titus— inscribed,  *  Areus  in  sacra  yla 
summa.'    Fiye  buildings  are  shown. 

This  last  relief  is  considered  of  great  importance,  as  indicating  by  the 
different  monuments  the  route  which  a  well  ordered  funeral  procession  leaving 
the  Forum  ought  to  pursue.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  Coliseum 
are  well  seen. 

A  second  passage  is  crossed  to  the  Uth  Room — 

Ck>ntaining  several  fine  sarcophagi,  Dionysos  and  Ariadne.  In  the 
centre  is  a  Boman  version  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  (?).  The  turreted 
head-dress  is  a  sign  of  empire,  the  bees  of  fertility. 

A  Greek  Belief.    5th  cent.  B.O. 

I2ih  Room— 

Entrance  WaU.  (682)  Sarcophagus,  with  the  story  of  Orestes.  The 
Eumenides  are  prominent ;  at  the  door  of  the  grave  rises  the  ghost 
of  Agamemnon.    Iphigeneia  is  in  the  boat. 

WL  WaU,  Sarcophagus  decorated  with  Cupids  bearing  garlands  and 
masks  of  Grorgons.    Notice  the  race  of  different  animals. 

WaUcfBgreia,  Sarcophagus  representing  the  destruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe.^  The  middle  group.is  full  of  beauty.  All  three 
come  from  a  vineyard  beyond  the  Porta  Yiminalis  (iS39).  On  the 
Ud  are  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

13^  Room — 

No.  854  comes  from  the  House  of  the  Laterani  (1875),  found  under  the 

Apse  of  the  Basilica.    Torso  of  a  man  in  armour. 
Entranoe  WaU,    Statue  of  C.  Caelius  Saturninus. 
Centre.    Sarcophagus  of  P.  Caecilius  Vallianus,  representing  a  funeral 

banquet ;  the  wife,  according  to  the  established  rule,  is  seated  at 

the  feet  of  the  corps& 
Belief :  Orestes  and  Pylades.    The  former  swooning,  helpless,  after  an 

attack  of  mania. 

14^  Room — 

L,  WaU.  Unfinished  2nd  century  statue  of  a  captive  Dacian,  with 
sculptor's  copy-points  remaining,  Intended  to  guide  the  workman. 
This  statue  is  identified  by  the  Dacian  figures  on  the  Arch  of 
Constantine.  Curious  mosaics  of  Boman  food,  from  a  floor  found 
1833  in  Vigna  Lupi  on  the  Aventine,  signed  Heraclitos. 

15<A  Room — 

This  and  the  next  room  are  devoted  to  objects  found  in  the  excavations 

at  Ostia  (1852-68). 
Head  of  a  girl  (2nd  cent.).    Of  beautiful  marble. 
Niche  with  mosaic  of  Sylvanus,  the  tree-god. 

l^thRoomr^ 

Centre.  2nd  cent,  reclining  statue  of  Atys,  from  Ostia ;  found  in  the 
Temple  of  Cybele.    Bronze  statuette  of  Aphrodite. 

K,  WaU.  1st  century  frescoes  of  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Enrydioe, 
from  a  tomb  at  Ctotia.    Bape  of  Proserpina. 

The  Christian  Musenm  represents  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
services  which  Fias  IX.  rendered  to  Rome,  and  one  of  its  richest  mines 

^  The  greater  number  of  Boman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  a.d.,  or  somewhat  later. 
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of  instruction.  It  was  arranged  by  Padre  Marchi  and  the  G.  £.  di 
Bossi  It  is  now  in  the  charge  of  Professor  Orazio  Marucchi.  In 
the  first  hall  is  a  feeble  statue  of  Christ  by  Sosrunvsky,  and  in  the 
wall  behind  it  three  mosaics,  two  from  the  catacombs,  that  in  the 
centre — of  Christ  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul — from  the  old  S.  Peter's. 
Hence  we  ascend  a  staircase  lined  with  Christian  sarcophagi.  At 
the  foot  are  two  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  sarcophagus  on  the  left  side  of  the  stairs  which  tells  the 
story  of  Jonah  is  a  fine  example.  The  noble  corridor  above  is  also 
lined  with  sarcophagi.  The  best  are  on  the  left ;  of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  1st,  the  marriage  at  Cana ;  7th,  a  sarcophagus 
with  a  canopy  supported  by  two  pavonazzetto  columns,  and,  on  the 
wall  behind,  frescoes  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.  ;  8th,  a  sarco- 
phagus with  the  Christian  monogram  in  detached  relief;  in  the 
middle  of  gallery,  the  Good  Shepherd  repeated  several  times  among 
vines,  with  cherubs  gathering  the  grapes.  At  the  raised  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  seated  beaixled  statue  of  Hippol3rtuB,  Bishop  of 
Porto  in  the  third  century  (the  upper  part  a  restoration),  found  in 
his  crypt  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Tiburtina  opposite  S.  Lorenzo 
1551,  and  moved  hither  by  Pius  IX.  from  the  Vatican  Library  ; 
upon  the  chair  is  engraved  the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  which 
is  supposed  to  settle  the  unorthodoxy  of  those  early  Christians  who 
kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews  ;  also  a  list  of  the  saint's 
works.    The  cycle  begins  with  A.D.  222  and  ends  with  234. 

Hence  a  door  on  the  right  of  a  corridor  leads  to — 

The  \9t  HaUj  containing  the  huge  and  coarse  mosaic  pavement 
— with  portraits  of  twenty-eight  athletes — found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  in  1822. 

The  2nct  Hall  has  a  collection  of  ancient  frescoes. 

T?ie  Srd  HaU  contains — 

Entrance  WaU.    *Carlo  Crivelli^  1482  :  Madonna,  highly  finished. 
*Carlo  Crivelli  :  Madonna  and  Saints— an  altar-piece.    1481. 
Antonio  da  Murano :  Madonna  and  Saints.    1464. 
li.  WaU.    Benozzo  GozzoH :  Assumption  of  Madonna  with  Ang^els,  and  a 
predella  of  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  strongly  recalling  his  master, 
Fra  Angelico. 
Filippo  Lippi  (?).    A  Triptych  :  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.    On  the 
rijjht  the  donor,  Carlo  Marsupplni  of  Arezzo,  is  presented  by  two 
Olivetan  monks;   on  the  left  another  is  presented.     Brought  to 
Borne  from  Arezzo. 
Wall  qf  Egress.    Giovanni  Samio,  father  qf  RaffaeUe :  S.  Jerome,  in  tem- 
pera. 
Luea  Signorelli:   SS.  Laurence   and   Benedict  —  very   peculiar,   as 

scarcely  showing  their  faces,  but  magnificent  in  colour. 
Cola  dell'  Amatrice :  The  Assumption.    1615. 
Luca  Signorelli ;  SS.  Agnes  and  Emerentiana. 
Lo  Spagna :  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints. 

4<A  ffaU— 

Entrance  Wall    '*Mareo  Pdlmezzano  da  Forli:  Madonna  with  SS.  J. 
Baptist  and  Jerome— a  grand  picture.    1510. 
*Marco  Palmezzanoj  1537:  Madonna  with  SS.  Peter,  Dominic,  and 
Anthony  of  Padua  on  the  right,  and  SS.  J.  Baptist,  Laurence,  and 
Francis  on  the  left. 

2d 
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Wall  of  Egress.    Cesare  da  Sesto :  The  Baptism  of  Christ. 

Venetian  School :  Tlie  Entombment. 
Window  Wall,    Giulio  Romano :  Cartoon  for  the  stoning  of  Stephen. 

bth  HaU— 

Entrance  Wall.    Sassoferrato :  Sixtos  V.  as  Cardinal. 

Cavaliere  d'Arpino :  The  Annunciation. 
Left  Wall.    Domenichino  (?)  :  Sixtus  V.  as  Pope. 

WaM  of  Egress.   Lawrence :  George  TV.  of  England — ^rather  out  of  place. 
Window  Wall.    Vandyke :  Male  Portrait. 

Several  other  halls  are  filled  with  modem  pictures  of  recent 
martyrdoms,  &c.,  chiefly  presents  to  Leo  XIII. 

7'he  10th  ffcUlf  called  the  Hall  of  Council,  is  surrounded  by  fresco 
portraits  of  popes  and  pictures  allegorical  of  their  arms,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  a  corridor,  a  custode  will  admit  to  two  rooms  filled 
with  a  beautiful  set  of  terra-cotta  reliefs,  busts,  and  statues  by 
Pettrieh,  illustrative  of  North  American  Indian  life.  Some  of  the 
busts  are  marvellous  in  vigour  and  character. 

The  walls  of  the  open  galleries  on  this  floor  of  the  palace  have 
been  covered  with  early  Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs, 
which  have  been  thus  arranged  in  arches : — 

1-3.  Epitaphs  of  martyrs  and  others  of  temp.  Damaans  I.  (366  to  384). 

4-7.  Dated  inscriptions  from  238  to  657. 

8-9.  Inscriptions  relating  to  doctrine. 

10.  Inscriptions  rehitiu.^-  to  popes,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 

11-12.  Inscriptions  relating  to  simple  ecclesiastics. 

13.  Inscriptions  of  affection  to  relations  and  friends. 

14-16.  Symbolical. 

17.  Simple  epitaphs  from  different  catacombs. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  palace  are  casts  from  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  Column  of  Trajan. 

Before  leaving  the  Lateran  altogether,  we  must  mention  amongst 
its  early  institutions,  the  famous  school  of  music  which  existed  here 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  object  it  seems  to  have  been  to  render  religion 
a  thing  of  the  senses,  was  the  fonnder  of  the  mnsic  of  the  Church.  He  in- 
stituted the  school  for  it  in  the  Lateran,  whence  the  Carlovingian  monarchs 
obtained  te.aoher8  of  singing  and  organ-playing.  The  Frankish  monks  were 
sent  thither  for  instruction/— 2)y«r'«  '  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome.^ 

Opposite  the  palace  was  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  Villa 
Massimo  Arsoli,  which  had  a  casino  beautifully  decorated  with 
scenes  taken  from  the  great  Italian  poets  by  the  modern  Grerman 
artists  Schnorr,  Kock,  Ph.  Veit,  Overbeck,  and  Fahrioh.  This 
interesting  little  building  was  destroyed  in  1886  and  its  frescoes 
broken  up. 

In  the  Via  Tasso  further  remains  of  the  Monuments  of  the  Equites 
Singnlares  (an  imperial  bodyguard)  were  discovered  in  1886.  In  a 
great  hall,  90  feet  long,  were  forty-three  inscribed  pedestals  of 
statues,  mostly  thank-offerings  from  retired  officers — '  missi  honesta 
missione.'    Their  burial-place  was  beyond  Torre  Pignatara. 

Leading  from  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
is  the  long  Via  Merulana,  where,  in  the  hollow  (L.) — hemmed  in  by 
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modern  monstrosities — is  the  strange-looking  Churoh  of  SS.  Pietro 
e  UaxoeUino  (seldom  open),  in  which  is  preserved  a  miraculous 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion :  the  figure  upon  the  cross  is  supposed  to 
move  the  ejes  when  regarded  by  the  favoured  faithful.  This 
picture,  a  small  replica  of  the  magnificent  Guido  at  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  is  (or  was)  shown,  behind  a  grille,  by  a  nun  of  S.  Teresa, 
veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  blue,  like  an  immovable  pillar  of  blue 
drapery. 

*  SS.  Pietro  c  Afarcellino  stands  in  the  valley  behind  the  Esqailine,  in  the 
long:,  lonely  road  between  S.  Maria  Magfglore  and  the  Lateran.  SS.  Peter 
Exorcista  and  Marcellinns  are  always  represented  tog-ether  in  priestly  habits, 
bearing^  their  palms.  Their  leg^end  relates  that  in  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian  they  were  cast  into  prison.  Artemins,  iceeper  of  the  dungeon, 
had  a  danghter  named  Paulina,  and  she  fell  sick ;  and  S.  Peter  offered  to 
restore  her  to  health,  if  her  father  wonld  believe  in  the  true  God.  And  the 
jailer  mocked  him,  sayings,  "  If  I  pat  thee  into  the  deepest  dong^eon,  and  load 
thee  with  heavier  chains,  will  thy  God  deliver  thee  ?  If  He  doth,  I  will 
believe  in  Him."  And  Peter  answered,  "  Be  it  so,  not  out  of  regard  to  thee ; 
for  it  matters  little  to  oar  God  whether  sach  an  one  as  thon  believe  in  Him  or 
not,  bat  that  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  o^iorifled,  and  thyself  confoauded." 

*  And  in  the  middle  of  the  nig^ht  Peter  and  Marcellinas,  in  white  shining' 
garments,  entered  the  chamber  of  Artemins  as  he  lay  asleep,  who,  being 
struck  with  awe,  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  he,  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  three  hundred  others,  were  baptized.  After  this  the  two 
holy  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  the  faith,  and  the  executioner  was 
ordered  to  lead  them  to  a  forest  three  miles  from  Borne,  that  the  Christians 
might  not  discover  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  when  he  had  brought  them 
to  a  solitary  thicket  overgrown  with  brambles  and  thorns,  he  declared  to 
them  that  they  were  to  die,  upon  which  they  cheerfully  fell  to  work  and 
cleared  away  a  space  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  dog  the  grave  in  which  they 
were  to  be  laid.  Then  they  were  beheaded  (June  2),  and  died  encoui'aging 
each  other. 

*  The  fame  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcclliuo  is  not  confined  to  Borne.  In  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  they  were  venerated  as  martyrs  throughout  Italy  and  Gaul ; 
and  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne,  who  married  his  daughter 
Emma,  is  said  to  have  held  them  in  particular  honour.  Every  one,  I  believe, 
knows  the  beautiful  story  of  Eginhard  and  Emma, — and  the  connection  of 
these  saints  with  them,  as  their  chosen  protectors,  lends  an  interest  to  their 
solitary  deserted  church.  In  the  **  JRoma  Sotterranea"  of  Bosio  there  is  an 
ancient  fragment,  found  in  the  catacombs,  which  represents  8.  Peter  Exor- 
cista, S.  Marcellinus,  and  Paulina  standing  together.'— Jfr«.  Jame8<m. 

Opposite  this  is  the  modern  Capuchin  Church  of  S.  Antonio  (by 
Caramini),  inaugurated  December  1887,  built  entirely  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  of  Germany,  who  each  gave  the  price  of  two  masses 
weekly.  There  are  13,000  friars,  and  about  26,000  francs  was  paid 
weekly. 

A  narrow  lane  behind  the  Scala  Santa  until  recently  formed  the 
approach  to  the  Villa  Wolkonski  (open  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
after  12),^  now  a  mere  rag  of  a  once  lovely  garden,  intersected  by 
the  broken  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  which  possessed  exquisite 
views  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  mountains.  Of 
all  this  beauty  it  has  been  deprived  since  1889. 

*  The  villa  itself  is  not  a  palace,  bat  a  dwelling-house  built  in  the  delight- 
fully irregular  style  of  Italian  architecture.    The  staircase  is  quite  open,  and 

^  A  permesso,  obtained  through  a  banker,  is  sometimes  asked  for. 


ir 
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can  be  seen  from  tbe  oatslde.  Through  the  grarden  leng^thways  run  the  rains 
of  an  aquedact,  which  they  have  turned  to  account  in  yarious  ways,  building 
steps  outside  the  arches,  putting^  seats  at  the  top,  and  fllling  the  vacant  places 
in  the  ivy-mantled  walls  with  statues  and  busts.  Boses  climb  up  as  hlg-h  as 
they  can  find  support,  and  aloes,  Indian  fig--treeB,  and  palms  run  wild  among 
capitals  of  columns,  ancient  vases,  and  frag^ments  of  all  kinds.  As  for  the 
roses,  there  are  millions  of  them,  in  bushes  and  trees,  arbours  aud  hedg-es,  all 
flourishing:  luxuriantly ;  but  never  more  lovely  and  poetic  than  when  clinging^ 
to  the  dark  cypress-trees.  The  beauty  here  is  of  a  serious  and  tonchino^  type, 
with  nothing  small  and  ''pretty.'"— Iretter /rom  JPanny  Hentel,  nte  Men- 
delssohn, 

In  the  Villa  was  the  Columharium  of  an  architect  called  Tiberius 
Claudius  Yitalis,  built  by  another  architect  named  Eutychius. 


Those  who  are  in  Rome  in  the  summer  will  be  entertained  by  the 
following  scene  outside  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  Long  tables  with  cloths 
upon  them  are  arranged  along  the  wall,  with  basins  of  water  and 
little  looking-glasses,  and  by  another  table  are  barbers  with  their 
shaving  materials.  Here  the  workmen  coming  in  from  the  country 
make  an  al  fresco  toilette,  and,  thus  beautified,  breakfast  at  the 
Osteria  di  Facda  Fresca,  They  may  also  see  what  is  far  more 
entertaining — the  thoroughly  Pagan  celebration  here  of  S.  John's 
day,  i.e.  the  summer  solstice.  No  monk  or  priest  is  seen  out  and 
about  on  that  day ;  and  every  one  eats  pork  or  snails. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  a  road  branches  off 
on  the  left  to  the  Porta  Furba,  an  arch  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  founded 
on  the  line  of  the  Claudian  and  Marcian  aqueducts.  Artists  may 
find  a  picturesque  subject  here  in  a  pretty  fountain  with  a  portion 
of  the  decaying  aqueducts.  Beyond  the  arch  is  the  olive-covered 
mound  called  Monte  del  Grano,  the  burial-place  of  Alexander 
Severus,  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  in  which  the  Capitoline  Sar- 
cophagus and  the  Portland  Vase  were  found.  Beyond  this,  the 
Via  Casilina  passes  on  the  left  the  vast  ruins  called  Sette  Bassi 
(Villa  of  Septimius  Bassus),  perhaps  of  Hadrian's  date. 

The  direct  road  leads  to  Albano.  At  about  two  miles  from  the 
gate,  a  field  track  turns  left  to  the  Via  Latina,  of  which  a  certain 
portion  finely  paved  with  polygonal  blocks  remains  bare.  This, 
like  several  of  the  other  great  Consular  roads,  was  a  favourite  burial- 
place  of  the  great  families : — 

*  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina.* 

—Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  171. 

The  tomb  of  the  Valerii  (R.)  belonged  to  the  ancient  clan  whose 
lands  extended  from  here  to  Marino.  The  bricks  are  of  the  date  of 
Aurelius.  It  consists  of  a  sacellum  and  subterranean  chamber 
decorated  with  exquisite  stucco  reliefs.  The  tomb  of  the  Pancratii 
(L.)  has  a  frieze  and  vaulting  covered  with  low  reliefs  of  the  utmost 
beauty,  with  winged  figures  of  Victory  in  very  high  relief  at  the 
springing  of  the  vault.  The  stucco  reUef  s  are  white  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  second  chamber  is  splendidly  decorated  with  illus- 
trations of  the  Trojan  War.  The  view,  looking  back  upon  Rome, 
or  forward  to  the  long  line  of  broken  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, seen  between  these  ruined  sepulchres,  is  most  striking. 
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Close  by  (Srd  milestone)  have  been  discovered  remains  of  a  villa 
of  the  Servilii,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Anicii.  Here 
also,  in  1858  (on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina),  Signer  Fortunati 
discovered  the  long  buried  and  forgotten  Basilica  of  S.  Stefano.  It 
is  recorded  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  that  this  basilica,  the 
enlargement  of  an  oratory  in  the  Anician  Villa  here,  was  founded 
in  the  time  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  by  Demetrias,  daughter  of  Anicius 
Hermogenianus,  prefect  of  the  city,  368-370,  and  of  Tyrania  Juliana, 
a  friend  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  foundress  escaped  from 
the  siege  by  the  Goths  with  her  mother  to  Carthage,  where  she 
became  a  nun.  Her  church  was  restored  by  Leo  III.  The  remains 
are  interesting,  though  they  do  little  more  than  show  perfectly 
the  substruction  and  plan  of  the  ancient  building.  An  inscription 
by  Leo  III.  (795-816)  in  praise  of  Demetrias  has  been  found  amongst 
the  ruins.  The  original  church  previous  to  that  date  had  but  a 
nave  and  a  portico. 

Not  far  from  this  (Vigna  Fiscale)  is  the  unexcavated  Catacomb 
of  the  Santi-Qiiattro. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome  is  the  Osteria  of  Tavolato,  near 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  portions,  much 
frequented  by  artists,  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct — '  opus  magnifi- 
centissime  consummatum ' — as  Frontinus  calls  it.  The  arches 
are  interrupted  by  the  lofty  mediaeval  Torre  Fiscale.  The 
Claudian  here  intersects  the  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Vetus,  and 
that  of  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia,  making  an  imposing  effect. 

*  The  Gampagna  bolds  the  memory  ojF  Clandins  dear,  and  she  and  that 
memory  make  each  other  beautiful.  The  melancholy  and  grandeur  in  decay, 
which  one  perceives  in  the  features  of  the  unfortunate  emperor,  are  found 
agfain  in  this  grronp  formed  by  natnre  and  art.  The  arches  of  Aqua  Claudia 
traverse  the  Roman  waste,  as  a  firm  resolution  sometimes  traversed  the 
cloudy  spaces  of  this  Caesar's  soul.'— ri*f or  Rydberg. 

Fourteen  aqueducts,  of  an  aggregate  length  amounting  to  above 
350  miles,  were  employed  to  bring  pure  water  to  Rome.  Of  these 
304  miles  are  under  ground,  55  above  ground,  often  carried  upon 
arches  of  great  height.  The  best  waters  were  the  Marcia,  Claudia, 
and  Virgo ;  the  worst,  the  Anio  Vetus  and  Alsietina,  which  were 
only  employed  for  washing  or  gardens.  Pliny  relates  that  in  his 
day  folk  had  ceased  to  value  the  water  of  the  Marcian  and  Virgo 
aqueducts.  After  the  ruining  of  all  these,  Rome  once  more 
resorted  to  wells  and  Tiber  water ;  and  the  population  rapidly 
decreased. 

It  is  on  the  rising  ground  near  Sette  Bassi,  beforenamed,  that  the 
Temple  of  Fortona  Moliebris  is  believed  to  have  stood.  This  was 
the  temple  which  Valeria,  the  sister  of  Publicola,  and  Volumnia 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  claimed  to  erect  at  their  own  expense, 
when  the  senate  asked  them  to  choose  their  recompense  for  having 
preserved  Rome  by  their  entreaties. 

*  As  Valeria,  sister  of  Publicola,  was  sitting:  in  the  temple  as  a  suppliant 
before  the  imagfe  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  himself  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  a 
sudden  thought,  and  she  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all  the  other 
noble  ladles  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the  house  of 
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Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Cains  (Ooriolanns).  There  she  fonnd  YlrofiliA,  the 
wife  of  Cains,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then 
addressed  Volumnia  and  Virg-ilia,  and  said,  "  Onr  comings  here  to  you  is  our 
own  doin.c; ;  neither  the  senate  nor  any  mortal  man  has  sent  us  ;  hut  the  "rod 
in  whose  temple  we  were  sitting:  as  suppliants  put  it  into  onr  hearts  that  we 
should  come  and  ask  you  to  Join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid 
of  men,  to  win  for  our  country  a  isreat  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name 
g^lorious  above  all  women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time  who 
stopped  the  battle  between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come,  then, 
with  us  to  the  camp  of  Cains,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  us  mercy.*' 
Volumnia  said,  *'  We  will  go  with  you ; "  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children 
with  her,  and  they  all  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

*  It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sisfht  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  them  and 
honoured  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on  the  geuerars  seat  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  standing:  round  him.  When  he  first 
saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  ;  but  presently  he  knew  his  mother, 
who  was  walkino:  at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  then  he  could  not  contain  him- 
self, but  leapt  down  from  his  seat  and  ran  to  meet  her,  and  was  goinor  to 
kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,  "  Ere  thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know 
whether  I  am  speaking:  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son  ;  whether  I  stand  in  thy 
camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  thy  mother  ?  *'  Caius  could  not  answer  her ;  and 
then  she  went  on  and  said,  "  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I  never  borne  a  son. 
Borne  never  would  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that  had  I  remained 
childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But  I  am  too  old 
to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Bather  look  to  thy  wife 
and  children,  whom,  if  thou  persistest,  thou  art  doomins:  to  an  untimely 
death  or  a  long  life  of  bondage.'*  Then  Vii^lia  and  his  children  came  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own 
fate  and  the  fate  of  their  country.  At  last  Caius  cried  out,  *'  0  mother,  what 
hast  thou  done  to  me?"  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said, 
♦'  Mother,  thine  is  the  victory — a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Borne,  and 
shame  and  ruin  to  thy  son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her, 
and  he  embraced  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Borne ;  and 
led  away  the  army  of  the  Volscians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Bome  any 
more.  The  Bomans,  as  was  riirht,  honoured  Volumnia  and  Valeria  for  their 
deed,  and  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  '*  Woman's  Fortune,"  just  on 
the  spot  where  Caiun  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words ;  and  the  first  priestess 
of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Jupiter  had  first  pnt  the  thought 
to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out  to  the  enemy's  camp  and 
entreat  her  sou.*— Arnold's  'Hist,  of  Rome,*  vol.  i. 

In  the  sixth  century  the>- Goths  entrenched  themselves  here 
between  the  aqueducts  in  a  camp  which  they  only  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  fever  which  attacked  their  forces. 

'  In  the  account  of  the  Gothic  war,  Procopius  describes  a  camp  established 
by  the  barbarians  amongst  the  arcades  of  the  great  aqueducts,  at  the  sixth 
milestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  the  picturesque  tower  known  by  the 
name  of  Torre  Fiscale  and  the  modem  racecourse  at  the  Capannelle.  Here 
the  two  main  aqueducts  of  the  Claudia  and  of  the  Martia  cross  each  other 
twice,  leavino-f  between  the  first  and  second  crossing,  an  oval  space,  two 
thousand  feet  long  by  six  hundred  wide,  encircled  by  lofty  arches,  and  pre- 
senting the  aspect  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  enclosure  the  Gauls  fortified  by 
walling  up  the  arches  with  huge  stones;  and  they  established  themselves 
within  with  all  possible  comfort.  They  numbered  seven  thousand  men,  not 
including  the  outposts.  Here  they  remained  many  months,  waiting  for  the 
proper  occasion  to  storm  the  city.  In  the  meantime  they  spent  their  leisure 
hours  in  setting  fire  to  neighbouring  villas,  in  uprootin&r  trees,  in  violating 
tombs,  and  in  destroying  farms,  until  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  obliged  them 
to  leave  their  fortified  camp  and  disperse.'— Xravioiam,  ^Arteient  Botne.* 

A  sarcophagus  of  the  fourth  century  (now  in  the  Lateran)  was 
found  near  this,  containing  the  body  of  a  woman  wrapped  in  golden 
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vestments,  and,  fiom  the  sponge  fiDed  with  coagulated  blood  placed 
beneath  her  fractured  head,  supposed  to  be  a  martyr. 

The  return  drive  to  Rome  may  be  varied  by  turning  to  the  right 
about  a  mile  beyond  this,  into  the  Strada  Militare,  which  leads  past 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Bacchus  and  the  little  Bosco  Sacro  to  the 
Via  Appia  Vecchia,  by  Cecilia  Metella. 

The  freshly-planted  open  space  in  front  of  S.  John  Lateran, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  Papal  promenade  of  '  The 
Mirror,'  leads  out  direct  to  S.  Croce.  It  is  stripped  of  the  exquisite 
lawns  over  which  the  sister  basilicas  looked  at  each  other,  until 
1880,  and  has  been  lined  on  the  left  by  cracked  and  villainous 
houses  in  the  worst  style.  On  the  right  stand  S.  Croce  and. the 
walls  of  Rome. 

*  Few  Boman  chnrchea  are  set  within  so  impressive  a  picture  as  Santa  Croee, 
approached  on  every  side  thronu^h  these  solitudes  of  vineyards  and  <<arden8, 
quiet  roads,  and  lont^  avenaes  of  trees,  that  occupy  such  immense  extent 
within  the  walls  of  Bome.  The  scene  from  the  Lateran,  looking-  towards 
this  basilica  across  the  level  common,  between  lines  of  trees,  with  the  dis- 
tance of  Gampaorna  and  mountains,  the  castellated  walls,  the  arcades  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  amid  g:arden8  and  g^roves,  is  more  than  beautiful,  full  of 
memory  and  aasociAtion.  The  other  approach,  by  the  unfrequented  Via  di 
8.  Croce,  presents  the  finest  distances,  seen  through  a  folia^re  beyond  the 
dusky  towers  of  the  Honorian  walls,  and  a  wide  extent  of  slopes  covered 
with  vineyards,  amid  which  stand  at  intervals  some  of  those  forlorn  cottage 
farms,  grey  and  dilapidated,  that  form  characteristic  features  in  Boman 
scenery.  The  majestic  ruins  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  so-called  temple  of 
Venos  and  Cnpid,  the  fragments  of  the  baths  of  8.  Helena,  the  Castrense 
Amphitheatre,  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  half  concealed  in  cypress  and 
ivy,  are  objects  which  must  increase  the  attractions  of  a  walk  to  this  sanc- 
tuary of  the  cross.  But  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  disappointin*;  and 
inappropriate,  retaining  nothing  antique  except  the  square  Lombardic 
tower  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  storeys  of  narrow-arched  windows,  its  brick- 
work ornamented  with  disks  of  coloured  marble,  and  a  canopy,  with  columns, 
near  the  snmmit,  for  a  statue  no  long-er  in  its  place.*— J7«mafur,  <  CathoUe 
Italy/  vol.  1. 

The  site  of  the  Basilica  of  B.  Croce  in  Gerasalemme  was  once 
occupied  by  the  gardens  of  Heliogabalus  (A.D.  218)  (Horti  Variani), 
and  afterwards  by  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantine,  whose  residence  here  was  known  as  the  Palatium 
Sessorianum,  whence  the  name  of  Sessorian,  sometimes  given  to 
the  basilica  itself. 

The  church  was  probably  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  Helena.  It  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Sylvester.  It  was  repaired  by  Gregory  II. 
early  in  the  eighth  century;  the  monastery  was  added  by  Bene- 
dict VII.  about  975,  and  the  whole  was  rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in 
1144.  The  church  was  deplorably  modernised  by  Passalacqua  and 
Gregorini  under  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744,  and  scarcely  anything, 
except  the  tower,  now  remains  externally  which  is  even  as  old  as 
the  twelfth  century.  The  fine  columns  of  granite  and  bigio-luma- 
cbellato,  which  now  adorn  the  facade,  were  plundered  from  a 
neighbouring  temple  in  1744.  The  campanile  is  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  devoid  of  beauty,  owing  to  moderni- 
sations.   Four  out  of  twelve  granite  columns,  which  divided  the 
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nave  from  the  aisles,  are  boxed  up  in  plaster  piers.  The  high  altar 
is  adorned  with  an  urn  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with  lions'  heads, 
which  contains  the  bodies  of  SS.  Anastasius  and  Caesarius.  Two 
of  the  pillars  of  the  baldacchino  are  of  breccia-corallina.  The  fine 
frescoes  of  the  tribune  by  an  ally  of  Pinturicchio  have  been  much 
retouched.  They  were  executed  under  Alexander  VI.,  on  a  com- 
mission from  Cardinal  Carvajal,  who  is  himself  represented  as 
kneeling  before  the  cross,  which  is  held  by  the  Empress  Helena. 

*  Near  tbe  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  'valnable  monnment  of  the  Papal 
history  of  the  tenth  century,  in  a  metrical  epitaph  to  Benedict  YIL,  record- 
ing his  foundation  of  the  adjoinini<^  monastery  for  monks,  who  were  to  sing 
day  and  nl^ht  the  praises  of  the  Deity ;  his  charities  to  the  poor ;  and  the 
deeds  of  the  anti-pope  Franco,  called  by  Baronins  (with  play  upon  his 
assumed  name  Boni&ce)  Malefacius,  who  usurped  the  Holy  See,  imprisoned 
and  strangled  the  lawful  Pope,  Benedict  VI.,  and  pillaged  the  treasury  of 
8.  Peter's,  but  in  one  month  was  turned  out  and  excommunicated,  when  he 
fled  to  Constantinople.  The  chronology  of  this  epitaph  is  by  the  ancient 
system  of  Indictions,  the  death  of  the  Pox)e  dated  Xll.  Indiction,  correspond- 
ing to  the  year  984 ;  and  the  Latin  style  of  the  tenth  century  is  curiously 
exemplified  in  lines  relating  to  the  anti-pope— 

'  **  Hie  primus  repulit  FranccfUis  spurca  superbi 
Culm;na  qui  invasit  sedis  apostolicae 
Qui  dominumque  suum  captum  in  castro  habebat 
Garceris  interea  auctis  constrictus  in  nno 
Strangulatus  ubi  exuerat  hominem."  * 

—HemanSf '  Ca^iolie  Italy.* 

The  consecration  of  the  Golden  Rose,  formerly  sent  to  foreign 
princes,  on  the  Sunday  called  Laetare,  used  often  to  take  place  in 
this  church.  The  principal  observances  here  now  are  connected 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  relics,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Title 
of  the  True  Cross. 

'  In  1492,  when  some  repairs  were  ordered  by  Cardinal  Mendosa,  a  niche 
was  discovered  near  the  summit  of  the  apse,  enclosed  by  a  brick  front,  in- 
scribed *'  Titulus  Crucis."  In  it  was  a  leaden  coffer,  containing  an  Imperfect 
plank  of  wood,  2  inches  thick,  1^  palm  long,  1  palm  broad.  On^this,  in  letters 
more  or  less  perfect,  was  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Jesua 
Nazarene  King.  It  was  venerated  by  Innocent  VIII.,  with  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  and  enclosed  by  Mendoza  in  the  silver  shrine,  where  it  is  exposed 
three  times  a  year  from  the  balcony.  The  relics  are  exposed  on  the  4th 
Sunday  in  Lent.  On  Good  Friday  the  rites  are  more  impressive  here  than  iu 
any  other  church  ;  the  procession  of  white-robed  monks,  and  the  deep  toll  of 
the  bell  announcing  the  display  of  the  relics  by  the  mitred  abbot,  are  very- 
solemn,  and  it  is  surprising  that  while  crowds  of  strangers  submit  to  be 
crushed  in  the  Sistine,  scarcely  one  visits  this  ancient  basilica  on  that  day.' — 
HemarUy  *  Ccttkolic  Italy.* 

Two  staircases  near  the  tribune  lead  to  the  subterranean  church, 
which  has  an  altar  with  a  Pletk,  and  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Hence  opens  the  chapel  of  S.  Helena,^ 
which  ladies  (by  a  perversion  especially  strange  in  this  case)  are 
never  allowed  to  enter  except  on  the  festival  of  the  saint,  August 

*  S.  Helena  is  claimed  as  an  £nglish  saint,  and  all  the  best  authorities 
allow  that  she  was  bom  in  England  :  according  to  Gibbon,  at  York ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  Colchester,  which  town  bears  as  its  arms  a  cross  between 
three  crowns,  in  allusion  to  this  claim.  Some  say  that  she  was  an  innkeeper's 
daughter  ;  others,  that  her  fjithfr  was  a  powerful  British  Prince,  Coilus  or 
CoeL 
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18.  It  is  built  upon  a  soil  composed  of  earth  brought  by  the  Bm- 
press  from  Palestine.  Her  statue  is  over  the  altar.  The  vaolt  has 
mosaics  (originally  erected  under  Yalentinian  III.,  but  restored  by 
Zucchi  in  1593)  representing,  in  ovals,  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Saviour ;  the  Evangelists  and  their  symbols ;  the  Finding  of  the 
True  Cross ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  S.  Sylvester,  the  conservator  of  the 
church  ;  and  S.  Helena,  with  Carding  Carvajal  kneeling  before  her. 
Here  the  feast  of  the  *  Invention  of  the  True  Gross'  (May  3)  is 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  when  the  hymns  '  Pange  Lingua ' 
and  *  Vezilla  Regis '  are  sung,  and  the  antiphon : — 

*  O  Cross,  more  glorions  tban  the  stars,  world  famous,  beauteous  of  aspect, 
holiest  of  things,  which  alone  wast  worthy  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
world :  dear  wood,  dear  nails,  dear  burden  bearing ;  save  those  present 
assembled  in  thy  praise,  to-day.    Alleluia.' 

And  the  collect : — 

*  O  God,  who  by  the  glorious  uplifting  of  the  salvation-bearing  cross,  hast 
displayed  the  miracles  of  Thy  Passion,  grant  that  by  the  merit  of  that  life- 
giving  wood,  we  may  attain  the  suffrages  of  eternal  life,'  Ac. 

Pope  Sylvester  II.  (1003)  died  while  celebrating  at  the  altar  here. 
His  tomb,  a  weeping  stone,  with  which  were  connected  curious 
legends,  is  in  the  Lateran  (q.v.). 

The  aidjoining  Monastery  belongs  to  the  Cistercians.  Only  part 
of  one  wing  is  ancient.  The  library  formerly  contained  many 
curious  MSS. ,  but  most  of  these  were  lost  to  the  basilica  when  the 
collection  was  removed  to  the  Vatican  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion and  the  exile  of  Pius  VII. 

The  garden  of  the  monastery  contains  the  ruin  generally  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Venns  and  Cupid,  from  the  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
which  was  found  there  (1560),  and  which  was  long  supposed  to  be 
a  Venus,  but  is  now  known,  from  a  name  upon  the  pedestal,  to 
be  that  of  the  Roman  matron  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alexander  Severus.  Dr.  Braun  considers  the  ruins  to  be  those  of 
the  Sessorian  Basilica  or  law  court,  where  the  causes  of  slaves  (who 
were  allowed  to  appeal  to  no  other  court)  were  wont  to  be  heard. 
Behind  the  monastery  are  the  vigna  on  the  site  of  the  Horti  Variani 
and  the  Amphitheatrom  Castrense,  attributed  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  games 
(Ludi  Castrenses)  of  two  cohorts  of  soldiers  quartered  near  here, 
but  it  is  of  a  later  century,  and  may  have  belonged  to  the  Equites 
Singulares.  It  became  ingrafted  into  the  line  of  the  Honorian  walls, 
and  is  best  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  city-  Its  arches  and 
pillars,  with  corinthian  capitals,  are  of  brick.  By  the  first  gate  to 
the  left  of  the  church  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  walls  may 
be  visited  ;  but  they  are  falling  fast,  and  ugly  buildings  are  rising. 

Straight  in  front  of  S.  Croce,  over  the  walls  of  the  vineyard  (ViUa 
Conti),  were  the  Baths  of  Helena.  Beyond  these,  on  the  left  of  the 
Via  S.  Croce,  which  leads  hence  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  the 
forlorn  and  deserted  Villa  Altieri,  until  late  years  a  prison  for 
women.    The  destroyed  grounds  of  this  beautiful  villa  were  chiefly 
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remarkable  for  a  grand  umbrella-pine,  the  finest  in  the  city. 
Farther,  on  the  right,  was  a  tomb  of  unknown  origin. 

Turning  to  the  right,  from  the  basilica,  we  follow  a  lane  which 
presently  leads  beneath  some  fine  brick  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Nero  exemplifying  the  perfection  to  which  architecture  attained  in 
the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

Passing  these  arches,  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
a  noble  work  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  formed  by  two  decorated 
arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  crossing  the  Via  Labicana  and 
Via  Praenestina.  Three  inscriptions  remain,  the  first  relating  to 
the  building  of  the  aqueduct  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Claudius; 
the  second  and  third  to  its  restoration  by  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
Above  the  Aqua  Claudia  flowed  a  second  stream,  that  of  the 
aqueduct  Anio  Novus;  the  waters  of  the  two  aqueducts  were 
mingled  within  the  city. 

Outside  the  gate  (which  has  the  better  preserved  face),  only  dis- 
closed in  1838,  upon  the  removal  of  the  ruins  of  the  time  of 
Honorius,  in  the  fork  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  Via  Praenestina,  is 
seen  the  travertine  I'omb  of  the  Baker,  EuryBaces,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  aqueducts.  The  tomb  is  attributed  to  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire.  Its  first  section  of  two  arches  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  inscription:  *BST  HOC  monimentum  Marcei 
Vbegilbi  Evbysacis  Pistoris  Redbmptobis  Apparet.*  Its 
second  section  is  composed  of  three  rows  of  the  mortars  used  in 
baking,  supporting  a  frieze  with  bas-reliefs  telling  the  processes  of 
a  baker's  work  (from  the  bringing  of  tbe  corn  into  the  mill  to  its 
distribution  as  bread),  and  a  Corinthian  cornice.  The  front  of  the 
tomb  was  formerly  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  baker  and  his  wife, 
with  a  sarcophagus,  and  the  fescennine  inscription :  'puit  atistia 

UXOR  MIHEI  —  PEMINA  OPTVMA  VEIXSIT  —  QUOIVS  CORPORIS 
RELIQUIAE — QUOD  SUPBRANT  SUNT  IN— HOC  PANARIO.'     This  has 

been  foolishly  removed  to  the  Terme  Museum ;  other  portions  are 
now  to  be  seen  upon  the  opposite  wall,  with  a  row  of  arched  windows 
which  formerly  surmounted  the  external  fagade  of  the  gate  of 
Honorius. 

No  less  than  six  aqueducts  cross  one  another,  the  Anio  Novus 
being  the  highest  from  the  ground,  and  having  travelled  44  miles. 
The  others  are  the  Tepula,  Marcia,  Julia,  Anio  Vetus,  and  Claudia. 


From  this  gate  many  pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken.  The 
direct  road  (Via  Labicana)  leads  to  Colonna  and  Zagarolo,  and  at 
H  mile  from  the  gate  passes,  on  the  left,  Torre  Pignatara,  tbe 
mausoleum  of  S.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  where  was  found 
the  magnificent  porphyry  sarcophagus,  which — seized  for  his  tomb 
by  Anastasius  IV.  and  removed  to  the  Lateran — is  now  in  the 
Vatican,  The  name  is  derived  from  the  pignatte,  or  earthen  pots, 
used,  as  at  S.  Vitale  Ravenna,  in  the  vaulting.  Beneath  it  is  a 
catacomb,  now  closed.  The  adjoining  Catacomb  of  SS.  Pietro  e 
Toellino  —  ad    Duas   Lauros  —  contains   some   well  -  preserved 
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paintings ;  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  Divine  Lamb  on  a 
mound  (from  which  four  rivers  (Hiddekel)  flow  as  in  the  mosaics  of 
the  basilicas),  with  figures  of  Fetrus,  Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and 
Tiburtius,  the  four  martyrs  buried  in  the  cemetery.  The  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  symbolic  supper  are  subjects  frequently  repeated 
and  apparently  are  by  the  same  artist.  An  inscription  has  been 
found  to  a  native  of  the  Haran  of  the  Old  Testament — '  Aurelius 
Theophilus,  a  citizen  of  Carrhae,  a  man  of  pure  mind  and  great 
innocence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  has  rendered  his  soul  to 
God,  his  body  to  the  earth.'  The  Equites  Singulares  here  buried 
their  dead  in  earlier  days  still.  At  three  miles  from  the  gate  the 
road  reaches  (R.)  Centocelle,  whence,  near  the  desolate  tower  called 
Torre  Pemioe,  there  is  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  aqueduct 
Aqua  Alezandrina  built  by  Alexander  Severus,  with  a  double  line 
of  arches  crossing  the  deep  hollow.  At  five  miles,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Borghese  farm  of  Torre  Nuova,  with  a  fine  group  of  old  stone 
pines.  Continuing  past  Osteria  Finocchio,  a  road  (bad)  to  left  will 
take  one  to  Gabii. 

The  road  (Via  Frenestina)  which  turns  left  (sharp)  from  the  gate 
leads  by  the  Aqua  BoUicante,  where  the  Arvsdes  sang  their  hymn, 
to  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Tor  del  Schiayo,  the  palace  of  the 
Emperors  Gordian  (A.D.  228),  adjoiuing  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
round  Hereon  (diameter,  fifty-six  feet).  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  Campagna,  and — backed  by  the 
violet  mountains  above  Tivoli — is  a  favourite  subject  with  artists. 
The  splendid  statue  of  Livia  in  the  Torlonia  Museum  was  found 
here. 

The  road,  which  continues  in  a  straight  line  from  hence,  passes, 
on  the  left,  the  Tor  di  Tre  Teste,    The  eighth  milestone  is  of  historic 
interest,  being  described  by  Livy  (v.  49)  as  the  spot  where  the  dic- 
tator Oamillus  overtook  and  exterminated  (?)  the  array  of  Gauls, 
who  were  retreating  from  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

At  the  ninth  mile  is  the  Fonte  di  Nono,  a  magnificent  old  bridge 
with  seven  lofty  arches  of  lapis-gabinus.  This  leads  (twelve  miles 
from  Rome)  to  the  dried-up  lake  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii  (Castiglione), 
including  that  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Gabina ;  golden  with  lichen  ; 
and  a  rock-cut  road. 

*  Qniqne  arva  Gabinae 
Janonis,  g^elidnmqne  Anienem,  et  rosclda  rivlB 
Hemica  saxa,  colunt.'   .  —VirgU^  Aen.  vil.  682. 

The  road  which  branches  off  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Frenestina  ^ 
(ten  miles  from  Rome)  leads  to  Lunghezza,  the  fine  old  castle  of  the 
Strozzi  family,  situated  on  the  little  river  Osa.  Hence  a  beauti- 
ful walk  through  a  wood  leads  to  Castello  del  Osa,  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Collatia,  celebrated  for  the  tragedy  of  Lucretia.  Two 
miles  beyond  the  Tor  dei  Schiavo,  on  the  left,  is  the  fine  castellated 
farm  of  Cervelletta,  a  property  of  the  Borghese.  A  field  road  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  passing  in  front  of  this  (practicable  for  carriages), 

^  See  The  Roman  Campagna,  by  Thomas  Ashby. 
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leads  to  another  old  castellated  farm  (five  miles  from  Borne), 
close  to  which  are  the  Grottoes  of  Cervara — a  succession  of  ro- 
mantic caves  of  great  size,  cut  in  the  tufa  rocks.  Here  the  *  Festa 
degli  Artisti*  is  held  in  May,  which  is  well  worth  seeing — the 
artists  in  costume  riding  in  procession  and  holding  games  amid 
these  miniature  Fetra-like  ravines.  Beyond  Oervara  are  remains  of 
a  villa  of  Lucius  Verus,  and,  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio,  the  roman- 
tically situated  castle  of  Bnstica. 

A  large  Oastellum  of  the  Aqua  Tepula  is  included  in  the  line 
of  title  Aureli^a  Wall  between  Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Porta  S. 
LorenzOr  anciently  called  the  Porta  Tiburtina  (the  road  to  Tivoli 
passes  through  it),  built  in  402  by  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  on  the  advice  of  their  general  Stilicho,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  over  the  archway  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian 
aqueducts,  now  half  buried  within  the  later  brick  gateway.  Inside 
the  gate,  the  road  to  the  Termini  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  arch  of 
Sixtus  V. 

During  the  construction  of  the  new  gate  in  the  wall  and  the  road 
leading  to  it,  a  number  of  remains  of  Boman  houses,  faced  with 
opus  reticulatum  and  decorated  with  marbles  and  mosaics,  were 
destroyed.  Several  arches  of  the  aqueduct — a  continuation  of  that 
above  the  gate — perished  at  the  same  time. 

The  road  (Via  Tiburtina)  just  beyond  the  gate  (now  spoilt  by 
modem  buildings)  is  connected  with  the  story  of  a  favourite  saint 
of  the  Boman  people. 

*  When  S.  Francesca  Bomana  had  no  resource  but  to  beg  for  the  sick  under 
her  care,  she  went  to  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  faori  le  Mura,  where  was  the 
station  of  the  day,  and  seated  herself  among-  the  crowd  of  beggars,  who, 
according  to  custom,  were  there  assembled.  I'rom  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
the  ringing  of  the  vesper  bell  she  sat  there,  side  by  side  with  the  lame,  the 
deformed,  and  the  blind.  She  held  out  her  hand  as  they  did,  gladly  en- 
during, not  the  semblance,  but  the  reality,  of  that  deep  humiliation.  When 
she  had  received  enough  wherewith  to  feed  the  poor  at  home,  she  rose,  and 
entering  the  old  basilica,  adored  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  then  walked 
back  the  long  and  weary  way,  blessing  God  all  the  while.'— Lgdy  0.  FvMerUm. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
church  and  monastery  ;  but  the  effect  is  much  spoilt  by  the 
unsightly  cemetery,  formed  since  the  following  description  was 
written : — 

*  S.  Lorenzo  is  as  perfect  a  picture  of  a  basilica  externally  as  S.  Clemente  is 
internally.  Viewing  it  from  a  little  'distance,  the  whole  pile — in  its  grey 
reverend  dignity— the  row  of  stones  indicating  the  atrium,  with  an  ancient 
cross  in  the  centre — the  portico  overshadowing  faded  frescoes — the  shelving 
roof,  the  body- wall  bulging  out  and  lapping  over,  like  an  Egyptian  temple — 
the  detached  Lombard  steeple — with  the  magic  of  sun  and  shadow,  and  the 
background  of  the  Campagna,  bounded  by  the  blue  mountains  of  Tivoli — 
together  with  the  stillness,  the  repose,  interrupted  only  by  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshopi>er  and  the  distant  intermitted  song  of  the  Contadlno — 
it  forms  altogether  such  a  scene  as  painters  love  to  sketch,  and  poets  to 
repeople  with  the  shadows  of  past  ages ;  and  I  open  a  wider  heaven  for  either 
fraternity  to  fly  their  fancies  in  when  I  add  that  it  was  there  the  ill-fated 
Peter  de  Courtenay  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  East.'— Z^ord  Lindsay^ 
'  Christian  Art* 
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We  have  already  followed  S.  Lanrence  to  various  spots  in  Rome 
connected  with  his  story — to  the  green  space  at  the  'NaviceJJa, 
where  he  distributed  his  alms  before  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca;  to 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  where  he  was  imprisoned ;  to  S.  Lorenzo 
Panisperna,  where  he  died  ;  to  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  where  his 
supposed  gridiron  is  preserved ;  and  now  we  come  to  his  grave, 
where  a  grand  basilica  has  arisen  around  the  little  oratory,  erected 
by  Constantine,  which  marked  his  burial-place  in  the  catacombs  of 
a  farm  belonging  to  S.  Ciriaca. 

The  first  BasUica  erected  here  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  six|;h 
century  (678)  by  Pope  Pelagius  IL  ;  but  this  was  repeatedly  en- 
larged and  beautified  by  succeeding  popes,  and  at  length  was  so 
much  altered  in  1216  by  Honorius  III.,  that  the  old  basilica  became 
merely  the  choir  or  tribune  of  a  larger  and  more  important  church. 
Moreover,  the  original  entrance  to  the  building  was  at  the  farther 
end.  So  many  other  changes  have  since  taken  place,  that  Bunsen 
remarks  upon  S.  Lorenzo  as  being  more  difficult  of  explanation  than 
any  other  of  the  Roman  churches.  In  the  ninth  century,  to  protect 
the  basilica  against  the  Saracens,  it  was  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  a  detached  fortress,  Laurentiopolis,  connected  with  the  city  by 
a  portico,  as  at  S.  Paolo.  Considerable  remains  of  the  fortress- wall 
existed  till  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623-44). 

In  front  of  the  basilica  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  S.  Laurence  by 
Lucenti,  upon  a  tall  granite  pillar.  The  portico  of  the  church 
(1220  7)  is  carried  by  six  ionic  columns,  four  of  them  spiral.  Above 
these  is  a  mosaic  frieze.  In  the  centre  is  the  Spotless  Lamb, 
having,  on  the  right,  S.  Laurence,  Honorius  III.,  and  a  kneeling 
figure ;  and  on  the  left  three  heads,  two  of  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  virgin  martyr,  S.  Ciriaca  and  her  mother  Tryphaena, 
buried  in  the  adjoining  cemetery.  Above  this  is  a  richly  decorated 
marble  frieze,  boldly  relieved  with  lions'  heads.  The  pediment  of 
the  church  is  faced  with  modern  mosaics  of  saints.  Within  the 
portico  are  four  splendid  sarcophagi ;  that  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance is  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  a  vintage,  with  cupids 
as  the  vine-gatherers,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Pope  Damasus  II. 
(a  Bavarian),  who  died  in  1049,  after  a  reign  of  only  twenty-three 
days.  On  the  other  is  seen  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves.  At  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two  marble 
lions.  The  walls  of  the  portico  are  covered  with  a  curious  series 
of  frescoeB,  lately  repainted.    They  represent  four  consecutive  stories. 

On  the  right : — 

A  holy  hermit,  livings  a  life  of  solitude  and  prayer,  beard  a  mshing  nolBe, 
and,  looklnt^  ont  of  his  window,  saw  a  troop  of  demons,  who  told  him  that  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  had  jnst  expired,  and  that  they  were  hnrryingf  to  lay 
claim  to  his  sonl.  The  hermit  trembled,  and  besought  them  to  let  him  know 
as  they  returned  how  they  had  sncceeded.  Some  days  after  they  came  back, 
and  narrated  that  when  the  Archangel  was  weighing  the  good  and  evil  deeds 
of  the  Emperor  in  his  balance,  the  weight  was  falling  In  their  favour,  when 
suddenly  the  roasted  S.  Lanrence  appeared,  bearing  a  golden  chalice,  which 
the  Emperor  shortly  before  his  death  had  bestowed  upon  the  chnrch,  and  cast 
it  into  the  scale  of  good  deeds,  and  so  tnrned  the  balance  the  other  way,  but 
that  in  revenge  they  had  broken  off  one  of  the  golden  handles  of  the  chalice. 
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And  when  the  hermit  heard  these  things  he  rejoiced  greatly  ;  and  the  sonl  of 
the  Emperor  was  saved  and  he  became  a  canonised  saint*  and  the  deyils 
departed  blaspheming. 

The  order  of  the  frescoes  representing  this  legend  is : — 

I,  2.  Scenes  in  the  life  of  Henry  TI. 

3.  The  Emperor  oilers  the  golden  chalice. 

4.  A  banquet  scene. 

5.  The  hermit  discourses  with  the  devils. 

6.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  1024. 

7.  Dispute  for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor. 

8.  It  is  saved  by  S.  Laurence. 

The  second  series  represents  the  whole  story  of  the  acts,  trial, 
martyrdom,  and  burial  of  S.  Laurence  ;  one  or  two  frescoes  in  this 
were  entirely  effaced,  and  have  been  recreated  by  the  restorer.  Of 
the  old  series  were : — 

1.  The  investiture  of  S.  Laurence  as  deacon. 

2.  S.  Laurence  washes  the  feet  of  poor  Christians. 

3.  He  heals  S.  Ciriaca. 

4.  He  distributes  alms  on  the  Coelian. 

5.  He  meets  S.  Sixtus  led  to  death,  and  receives  his  blessing. 

6.  He  is  led  before  the  Prefect. 

7.  He  restores  sight  to  Lucillus. 

8.  He  is  scourged. 

9.  He  baptizes  S.  Hippolytus. 

II.  He  refuses  to  give  up  the  treasures  of  the  Church. 
IS,  14, 16.  His  burial  by  S.  Hippolytus. 

The  third  series  represents  the  story  of  S.  Stephen,  followed  by 

that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  this  basilica. 

The  relics  of  8.  Stephen  were  preserved  at  Constantinople,  whither  they 
had  been  transported  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  II.  Hearing  that  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Yalentinian  II., 
Emperor  of  the  West,  was  afflicted  with  a  devil,  she  begged  her  to  come  to 
Constantinople,  that  her  demon  might  be  driven  out  by  the  touch  of  the 
relics.  The  younger  Eudoxia  wished  to  comply,  but  the  devil  refused  to 
leave  her  unless  S.  Stephen  was  brought  to  Rome.  An  agreement  was  there- 
fore made  that  the  relics  of  S.  Stephen  should  be  exchanged  for  those  of  S. 
Laurence.  S.  Stephen  arrived,  and  the  Empress  was  immediately  relieved  of 
her  devil ;  but  when  the  persons  who  had  brought  the  relics  of  S.  Stephen 
from  Constantinople  were  about  to  take  those  of  8.  Laurence  back  with  them, 
they  all  fell  down  dead  I  Pope  Pelagius  prayed  for  their  restoration  to  life, 
which  was  granted  for  a  short  time,  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  they 
all  died  again  ten  days  after !  Thus  the  Eomans  knew  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  fulfil  their  promise,  and  part  with  the  relics  of  S.  Laurence,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs  were  laid  in  the  same  sarcophagus. 

The  frescoes  on  the  left  wall  represent  a  separate  story  : — 

A  holy  sacristan  arose  before  the  dawn  to  enjoy  solitary  prayers  before  the 
altars  of  this  church.  Once  when  he  was  thus  employed,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  alone,  and  beheld  three  persons,  a  priest,  a  deacon,  and  subdeacon, 
officiating  at  the  altar,  and  the  church  around  him  filled  with  worshippers, 
whose  faces  bore  no  mortal  impress.  Tremblingly  he  drew  near  to  him  wh^m 
he  dreaded  the  least,  and  inquired  of  the  deacon  who  this  company  might  be. 
*  The  priest  whom  thou  seest  is  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,'  answered  the 
spirit,  *  and  I  am  Laurence,  who  suffered  cruel  torments  for  the  love  of  my 
master  Christ  upon  a  Wednesday,  which  was  the  day  of  His  betrayal ;  and  in 
remembrance  of  my  martyrdom  we  are  come  to-day  to  celebrate  here  the 
mysteries  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  subdeacon  who  is  with  us  is  the  first  martrr, 
°  Stephen  ;  and  the  worshippers  are  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  virgins 
'  avo  passed  with  me  into  Paradise,  and  have  come  back  hither  to  do  mo 


^ 
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honour ;  and  of  this  solemn  aeryice  thou  art  chosen  as  the  witness.  When  it 
is  day,  therefore,  go  to  the  Pope  and  tell  what  thon  hast  seen,  and  bid  him,  in 
my  name,  to  come  hither  and  to  celebnite  a  solemn  mass  with  all  his  clerg:y, 
and  to  i^TAnt  indnl«rences  to  the  faithful.*  Bnt  the  sicristan  trembled  and 
said,  *  If  I  g:o  to  the  Pope  he  will  not  believe  me :  ^ye  me  some  Tisible  tisUy 
then,  which  will  show  what  I  have  seen.'  And  S.  Laorence  onffirt  his  rooe, 
and  griyinp:  his  girdle  to  the  sacristan,  bade  him  show  it  in  proof  of  what  he 
told.  In  the  morning  the  old  man  related  what  he  had  seen  to  the  nbbot  of 
the  monastery,  whol>ore  the  girdle  to  the  then  Pope,  Alexander  II.  The 
Pope  accompanied  him  back  to  the  basilica,  and  on  their  way  they  were  met 
by  a  fnneral  procession,  when,  to  tost  the  powers  of  the  girdle,  the  Pope 
laid  it  on  the  bier,  and  at  once  the  dead  arose  and  walked.  Then  all  men 
knew  that  the  sacristan  had  told  what  was  true,  and  the  Pope  celebrated 
mass  as  he  had  been  bidden,  and  promised  an  indulgence  of  forty  years 
to  all  who  should  visit  on  a  Wednesday  any  church  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence. 

This  story  is  told  in  eight  pictures  : — 

1.  The  sacristan  sees  the  holy  ones. 

2.  The  phantom  mass. 

3.  The  sacristan  tells  the  abbot. 

4.  The  abbot  tells  the  Pope. 

5.  The  Pope  consults  his  cardinals. 

6.  The  dead  is  raised  by  the  girdle. 

7.  Mass  is  celebrated  at  8.  Lorenzo,  and  souls  are  freed  from 

purgatory  by  the  intercession  of  the  saint. 

8.  Prayer  is  made  at  the  shrine  of  S.  Laurence. 

The  magnificent  nave — which  is  the  basilica  of  Honorins  III. — is 
divided  from  its  aisles  by  twenty-two  ionic  columns  of  granite  and 
cipollino.  One  of  the  columns  on  the  right  (8th)  has  a  lizard  and  a 
frog  on  the  volutes  of  its  capital,  which  led  Winckelmann  to  the 
supposition  that  these  columns  were  brought  hither  from  the 
Forticus  of  Octavia  (Ghetto),  because  Pliny  says  that  the  architects 
of  that  edifice  were  two  Spartans,  named  Sauros  and  Batrachos, 
who  asked  permission  to  carve  their  names  upon  their  work ;  and 
that  when  leave  was  refused,  they  introduced  them  under  this  form 
— Batrachos  signifying  a  frog,  and  Sauros  a  lizard,  upon  the  base 
of  a  column.  These  columns,  however,  are  rough  and  late  work  of 
a  century  long  after  Pliny's  own  date. 

Over  the  architrave  are  frescoes  by  Fraoassmi  of  the  lives  and 
martyrdoms  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence.  Higher  are  saints  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  basilica.  The  open  roof  is  painted  in 
patterns.  The  mosaic  pavement  is  of  the  12th  century.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a  baptismal  font,  above  which  are  more 
frescoes  relating  to  the  story  of  S.  Laurence.  On  the  right,  beneath 
a  mediaeval  canopy,  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  sculptured  with  a 
wedding  scene, — adapted  as  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Fieschi,  nephew 
of  Innocent  IV.,  who  died  in  1256.  Inside  the  canopy  is  a  fresco  of 
Christ  enthroned,  to  whom  S.  Laurence  presents  the  cardinal,  and 
S.  Stephen,  Innocent  IV.  Behind  stand  S.  Eustace  and  S.  Hippo- 
lytus.  Another  tomb  commemorates  Landolfo,  brother  of  the 
famous  Pope-murderer,  Crescenzio.  The  west  end  of  the  church  is 
closed  by  the  inscription,  '  Hi  sunt  qui  venerunt  de  tribulatione 
magna,  et  laverunt  stolas  suas  in  sanguine  agni.' 

The  amboneB  in  the  nave,  inlaid  with  serpentine  and  porph3rry, 
are  of  the  twelfth  century.    That  on  the  right,  with  a  oandelabnim 
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for  the  Baster  candle,  was  for  the  Gospel,  that  on  the  left,  for  the 
Epistle.  The  former  rises  upon  a  Roman  Cippus  reversed  carven 
with  birds  and  an  olive-branch. 

At  the  head  of  the  left  aisle,  a  passage  leads  down  to  a  cr3rpt, 
used  for  prayer  for  souls  in  purgatory.  Here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  S.  Ciriaca,  which  are  said  to  extend  as  far  as  S. 
Agnese,  but  which  have  been  so  wantonly  injured  in  the  works  for 
the  new  cemetery  that  they  are  unsafe.  Here  the  body  of  S. 
Laurence  is  said  to  have  been  found.  Over  the  entrance  is 
inscribed : 

*Haec  est  tumba  ilia  toto  orbe  terrarum  celeberrlma  ex  olmeterio  S. 
Cirlacae  Matronae  nbl  sacram  si  qnis  fecerit  pro  defunctis  eomm  animas  e 
pni^torli  poeniB  divi  Laorentii  meritis  evocabit.'  ^ 

Passing  the  triumphal  arch,  we  enter  the  earlier  basilica  of  Pope 
Pelagius  II.  (57^590),  which  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
nave.  Here  are  twelve  splendid  fluted  columns  of  pavonazzetto 
(marmor  Phrygium),  which  legend  affirms  to  have  obtained  its 
violet  stains  from  the  blood  of  Atys :  *  the  first  two  bear  trophies, 
carved  above  the  acanthus  leaves  of  their  capitals.  These  support 
a  rich  architrave  formed  from  various  early  imperial  fragments,  pat 
together  without  uniformity,  and  a  colonnaded  gallery. 

On  the  inside  (which  was  formerly  the  outside)  of  the  triumphal 
arch,  is  a  restored  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Pelagius,  representing  the 
Saviour  seated  upon  the  world,  having  on  the  right  S.  Peter,  S. 
Laurence,  and  S.  Pelagius,  and  on  the  left  S.  Paul,  S.  Stephen,  and 
with  them  in  a  warrior's  dress  Hippolytus,  the  soldier  who  was 
appointed  to  guard  S.  Laurence  in  prison,  and  who,  being  converted 
by  him,  was  dragged  to  death  by  wild  horses,  after  seeing  nineteen 
of  his  family  suffer  before  his  eyes.  He  is  now  the  patron  saint  of 
horses.  The  mystic  cities,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  as  usual, 
appear ;  and  above  these  two  sixth  century  windows. 

A  long  poetical  inscription  which  existed  here  in  early  times  was 
restored  in  I860.  It  records  how  Pelagius  II.  cut  away  the  rising 
ground  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  Church. 

The  high  altar,  with  a  baldacchino,  supported  by  four  porphyry 
columns,  covers  the  confessio  where  lie  the  remains  of  SS,  Laur- 
ence and  Stephen,  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine.  S.  Justin  is  also 
buried  here. 

Behind  the  altar  is  a  mosaic  screen,  with  panels  of  porphyry  and 
green  serpentine,  and  a  thirteenth-century  episcopal  throne,  having 
mosaic-iidaid  spiral  columns. 

The  lower  church  was  filled  up  with  soil  until  1864,  when  restora- 
tions were  ordered  here.  These  were  entrusted  to  Yespignani. 
An  interesting  portico,  with  mosaics  by  one  of  the  Cosmati  family, 
has  consequently  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  some  miserable 

1  The  existence  of  thin  inscription  makes  the  destrnction  of  this  catacomb 
under  Pius  IX.  the  more  extraordinary,  did  we  not  know  his  little  ways  with 
certain  other  precious  monuments. 

>  Statins,  Sylv»  i.  v.  86. 
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arrangements  connected  with  the  modem  cemetery.  The  Popes 
Zosimas  (418)  and  Siztus  (440)  were  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo.  Be^ 
hind  the  altar  a  marble  slab  *  stained  with  the  blood  of  S.  Lani'ence ' 
is  shown.  Beyond  this  a  modem,  but  truly  beautiful,  chapel  has 
been  built,  whither,  to  a  tomb  (now  adorned  with  appropriate 
mosaics  of  the  Good  Shepherd),  by  his  dying  desire  (instead  of  to 
the  grand  mausoleum  which  he  prepared  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore)) 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  (ob.  February  7,  1878)  were  brought  ^om 
S.  Peter's  in  1881 — to  *  be  buried  amongst  the  poor.* 

It  was  in  this  basilica  that  Pierre  de  Gourtenay ,  Count  of  Auxerre, 
with  lolanthe  his  wife,  received  the  Imperial  crown  of  Constanti- 
nople from  Honorius  III.  in  1217. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  picturesque  little  Cloister  (1216)  of 
the  Monastery,  built  for  Cistercian  monks,  but  assi^ed  as  a 
residence  for  any  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  who  might  visit  Rome. 
Here  are  preserved  many  ancient  inscriptions,  and  other  fragments 
from  the  neighbouring  catacombs,  and  in  the  centre  plays  a 
fountain. 

The  basilica  is  now  almost  engulfed  in  the  Campo  Verano,  the 
Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  modem  burial-ground  of  Rome.  It 
was  opened  in  1837,  but  has  been  much  enlarged  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Hither  wend  the  numerous  funerals  which  are  often 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  after  Ave-Maria,  with  a  procession 
of  monks  beiajring  lighted  candles.  A  frightful  gate,  with  a  lauda- 
tory inscription  to  Pius  IX.,  and  an  ugly  modem  chapel,  have  been 
erected.  There  are  very  few  fine,  thoueh  many  florid  and  preten- 
tious, monuments.  The  best  are  those  m  imitation  of  cinque-cento 
tombs,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  Roman  churches.  Those 
by  Podesti,  the  painter  (1866),  and  Lombardi,  the  sculptor  (1872), 
to  their  wives,  in  the  right  corridor  of  the  cloister,  are  touching. 
Near  the  end  of  the  same  corridor  is  the  monument  to  the  venerable 
Maria  di  Matthias  (1866),  foundress  of  the  Order  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  who  possessed  a  great  influence  amongst  the  Catholics  in  her 
lifetime.  The  higher  ground  to  the  left,  behind  the  church,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  tombs  of  the  rich.  Those  of  the  poor  are  indiscrimi- 
nately scattered  over  a  wide  plain.  A  range  of  cliffs  on  the  left 
were  perforated  by  the  Catacombs  ofS.  CirieLcaf  which,  with  the  bad 
taste  so  defiantly  displayed  in  Rome,  have  been  wantonly  broken 
up,  the  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  having  been 
turned  out  of  their  graves  to  make  room  for  those  of  the  present 
age.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  descend  into  a  catacomb  may  here 
see  (from  without)  all  their  arrangements — in  the  passages  lined 
with  loculi,  and  even  some  small  chapels,  covered  with  rude  frescoes, 
laid  open  to  the  air,  where  the  cliff  has  been  cut  away.  Traces  of 
a  Temple  of  Hercules  were  found  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
cemetery  in  1876. 

A  Roman  funeral  is  a  sad  sight,  and  strikes  one  with  an  unutter- 
able sense  of  desolation. 

*  After  a  death  the  body  is  entirely  abandoned  to  the  priests,  who  take 
ion  of  it,  watch  over  it,  and  prepare  it  for  bnrial ;  while  the  family, 
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il  they  can  find  Tein^e  anywhere  else,  abandon  the  house  and  remain  away  a 
week.  .  .  .  The  body  is  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  remain  in  the  honse  more 
than  twelve  hours,  except  on  condition  that  it  is  sealed  np  in  lead  or  sine. 
At  nigrhtfall  a  sad  procession  of  be<xhini  and  /rati  may  be  seen  coming  down 
the  street,  and  stopping  before  the  house  of  the  dead.  The  beeehini  are  taken 
from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  hired  to  carry  the  corpse  on  the  bier 
and  to  accompany  it  to  the  church  and  cemetery.  They  are  dressed  in  shabby 
black  cappe,  coveriosr  their  head  and  f^ice  as  well  as  their  body,  antf  haying 
two  Lvrge  holes  cut  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  enable  them  to  see.  These  eappe 
are  <;irdled  round  the  waist,  and  the  dirty  trousers  and  worn-out  shoes  are 
miserably  manifest  under  the  skirts  of  their  dress — showing  plainly  that  their 
duty  is  occasional.  All  the  ,frati  and  beeehini,  except  the  four  who  carry  the 
bier,  are  furnished  with  wax  candles,  for  no  one  is  burled  in  Rome  without  a 
candle.  You  may  know  the  rank  of  the  person  to  be  buried  by  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  the  number  of  the /rati.  If  it  be  the  funeral  of  a  person  of 
wealth  or  a  noble,  it  tivkes  place  at  a  late  hour,  the  procession  otfrati  is  long, 
and  the  bier  ele-:4^ant.  If  it  be  a  state  funeral,  as  of  a  prince,  carriages  accom- 
pany it  in  mourning,  the  coachmen  and  lackeys  are  bedizened  in  their  richest 
liveries,  and  the  state  hammer-cloths  are  spread  on  the  boxes,  with  the  family 
arms  embossed  on  them  in  gold.  But  if  it  be  a  pauper's  funeral,  there  are 
only  beeehini  enough  to  carry  the  bier  to  the  grave,  and  two  frati,  each  with  a 
little  candle  ;  and^the  sunshine  is  yet  on  the  streets  when  they  come  to  take 
away  the  corpse. 

*  You  will  see  this  procession  stop  before  the  honse  where  the  corpse  is  lyinsr- 
Some  of  the  beeehini  go  upstairs,  and  some  keep  guard  below.  Scores  of 
shabby  men  and  boys  are  gathered  round  the  Jrati;  some  attracted  simply  by 
curiosity,  and  some  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  wax,  which  gutters  down 
from  the  candles  as  they  are  blown  by  the  wind.  The  latter  may  be  known 
by  the  great  horns  of  paper  which  they  carry  in  their  hands.  While  this 
crowd  waits  for  the  corpse,  the  fi'o^i  light  their  candles,  and  talk,  and  lauarh, 
and  take  snuff  tos^ether.  Finally  comes  the  body,  borne  down  by  four  of  the 
beeehini.  It  is  in  a  common  rough  deal  coffin,  more  like  an  ill-made  packing- 
case  than  anything  else.  No  care  or  expense  has  been  laid  out  upon  it  to 
make  it  elegant,  for  it  is  only  to  be  seen  for  a  moment.  Then  it  is  slid  upon 
the  bier,  and  over  it  is  drawn  the  black  velvet  pall  with  golden  trimmings, 
on  which  a  cross,  death's  bead,  and  bones  are  embroidered.  Four  of  the 
beeehini  hoist  it  on  their  shoulders,  the  /rati  break  forth  into  their  hoarse 
chant,  and  the  procession  sets  out  for  the  church.  Little  and  big  boys  and 
shabby  men  follow  alon<>-,  holding  up  their  paper  horns  against  the  sloping 
candles  to  catch  the  dripping  wax.  Every  one  takes  off  his  hat,  or  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  or  mutters  a  prayer  as  the  body  passes ;  and  with  a  dull, 
sad,  monotonous  chant,  the  candles  gleaming  and  flaring,  and  casting  around 
them  a  yellow  flickering  glow,  the  funeral  winds  along"  through  the  narrow 
streets,  and  under  the  sombre  palaces  and  buildings,  where  the  shadows  of 
night  are  deepening  every  moment.  The  spectacle  seen  from  a  distance,  and 
especially  when  looked  down  upon  from  a  window,  is  very  effective  ;  but  it 
loses  much  of  its  solemnity  as  you  approach  it ;  for  the  JrcUi  are  so  vulgar, 
dirty,  and  stupid,  and  seem  so  utterly  indifferent  and  heartless,  as  they 
mechanically  croak  out  their  psalms,  that  all  other  emotions  yield  to  a  feelin«r 
of  disgust.'— fitory**  '  Roba  di  JRoma.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Catacomb 
of  S.  Hippolytus,  interesting  as  described  by  the  Christian  poet 
Prudentius,  who  wrote  a  fine  poem  on  martyrdom  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

*  Not  far  from  the  city  walls,  among  the  well-trimmed  orchards,  there  Ties 
a  crypt  buried  in  darksome  pits.  Into  its  secret  recesses  a  steep  path  with 
winding  stairs  directs  one,  even  though  the  turnings  shut  out  the  light.  The 
light  of  day,  indeed,  comes  in  throusrh  the  doorway  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
openin?,  and  illuminates  the  threshold  of  the  portico ;  and  when,  as  yon 
advance  farther,  the  darkness  as  of  night  seems  to  get  more  and  more  obscure 
throughout  the  mazes  of  the  cavern,  there  occur  at  intervals  apertures  cut  in 
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the  roof  which  conyey  the  bright  rays  of  the  snn  npon  the  cave.  Althongh 
the  recemes,  twisting^  at  random  this  way  and  that,  form  narrow  chambers 
with  darksome  galleries,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  finds  its  way 
through  the  pierced  vanlting  down  into  the  hollow  bowels  of  the  mountain. 
And  thus  throughout  the  subterranean  crypt  it  is  possible  to  perceive  the 
brightness  and  enjoy  the  light  of  the  absent  sun.  To  such  secret  places  is  the 
body  of  Hippolytus  conveyed,  near  to  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  altar 
dedicated  to  God.  That  same  altar-slab  (mensa)  gives  the  sacrament  and  is 
the  faithful  guardian  of  its  martyr*s  bones,  which  it  keeps  laid  up  there  in 
expectation  of  the  Ktemal  Judge,  while  it  feeds  the  dwellers  by  the  Tiber 
with  holy  food.  Wondrous  is  the  sanctity  of  the  place !  The  alt*ir  is  at  hand 
for  those  who  pray,  and  it  assists  the  hopes  of  men  by  mercifully  granting 
what  they  need.  Here  have  I,  when  sick  with  ills  both  of  soul  and  body, 
oftentimes  prostrated  myself  in  prayer  and  found  relief.  .  .  .  Early  in  the 
morning  men  come  to  salute  (Hippolytus) :  all  the  youth  of  the  place  worship 
here :  they  come  and  go  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Love  of  religion 
collects  together  into  one  dense  crowd  both  Latins  and  foreiqrners ;  they 
imprint  their  kisses  on  the  shining  silver  ;  they  pour  out  their  sweet  balsams  ; 
they  bedew  their  faces  with  tears.*—*  Roma  Sotterraneay'  p.  98. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IN  THE  CAMPUS  HASTIUS 

S.  Antonio  del  Portoghesi— Torre  della  Scimia — S.  Agostino— S.  ApoUinare— 
Palazzo  Altemps — S.  Maria  dell'  Anima — S.  Maria  della  Pace — Palazzo 
del  Governo  Yeccbio—Monte  Giordano  and  Palazzo  Gabrielli— S.  Maria 
Xnova — S.  Maria  di  Monserrato— S.  Tommaso  degV  Inglesi— S.  Girolamo 
della  CariUi— S.  Brigitta— Palazzo  Famese— S.  Maria  della  Morte — Palazzo 
Falconieri—Campo  dei Fiore^Pdlazzo  Canceller ia—SS.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso 
—Palazzo  Linote— Palazzo  Spada— Trinity  del  Pellegrini— S.  Maria  in 
Monticelli— Palazzo  Santa  Croce — S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari — Theatre  of  Pompey 
— S.  Andrea  della  Yalle — Palazzo  Yidoni- Palazzo  MaBsimo  alle  Colonne 
—S.  Pantaleone— Palazzo  Braschi- Statneof  Pasquino— S.  Agnese — Piazza 
Navona — Palazzo  Pamfili— S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnnoli— Palazzo  Madama 
— S.  Luigi  del  Francesi— La  Sapienza— S.  Enstachlo — Pantheon — S.  MJaria 
Bopra  Minerva— II  Pi6  dl  Marmo. 

THE  Campus  Martius,  now  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  streets, 
occupying  the  wide,  chopper-shaped  space  between  the  Corso 
and  the  Tiber,  was  not  included  within  the  walls  of  Republican 
Rome,  and  even  in  imperial  times  it  continued  to  be  covered  with 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  interspersed  with  temples,  theatres, 
and  circuses,  which  were  used  for  religious  ceremonies  and  popular 

amusements. 

•  • 

*  Tnnc  ego  me  memini  Indos  in  gramine  Gampi 

Aspicere,  et  didici,  lubrice  Tlbri,  tnos.* 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  237. 

'  Tot  Jam  abiere  dies,  cum  me,  nee  cnra  theatri. 
Nee  tetigit  Csmpl,  nee  mea  mnsa  jnvat.* 

—Propert.  El.  il.  18. 

*  Altera  gramineo  fljiectabiB  Eqniria  campo, 

Qnem  Tiberis  cnrvis  in  latns  urget  aqnis.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  519. 

Across  it  ran  certain  of  the  aqueducts.  The  vicinity  of  the  Tiber 
afforded  opportunities  for  practice  in  swimming,  until  public  baths 
became  more  attractive. 

'  Qnamvis  non  alins  flectere  eqnnm  sciens 
Aeqne  conspicitnr'gramine  Martio : 
Nee  quisqnam  citns  aeqae 
Tnsco  denatat  alveo.* 

-Hor.  Od.  Hi.  7,  26. 

'  Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  **  Dar'st  thon,  Oassins,  now 
Leap  in  with  mo  into  this  angry  Hood, 
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And  Bwim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 

And  bade  him  follow,— bo,  indeed,  he  did  : 

The  torrent  roared  ;  and  we  did  bnfCet  it 

With  Insty  sinews ;  throwing:  it  aside, 

And  stemming:  it  with  hearts  of  controversy.' 

—Shakespeare^  *  Juliua Caesar* 

It  was  almost  exclnslTely  near  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  that  any 
permanent  buildings  were  erected  dnring  the  Republic,  and  these 
were  only  public  edifices.  Under  the  Empire  magnificent  edifices 
gradually  arose  here  and  there  oyer  it ;  and  at  length  the  whole 
plain  could  be  crossed  under  a  succession  of  those  magnificent  por- 
ticoes which  enabled  the  Romans,  in  every  season,  to  walk  protected 
from  sun  or  rain.  Bven  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  Campus  was  but 
sparsely  inhabited. 

The  hills,  which  were  crowded  in  ancient  Rome,  have,  until  recent 
times,  been  for  the  most  part  deserted ;  while  the  plain,  which  was 
deserted  in  ancient  Rome,  has  long  been  very  thickly  populated. 

This  plain  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Quirinal  and  Capito- 
line  hills.  The  Field  of  Mars,  this  accommodating  plain,  beside 
the  river,  was  by  nature  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  those  crops 
upon  which  the  early  Romans  depended.  There  they  raised  their 
corn  and  pulse,  and  there  accordingly  we  find  the  chief  farmer,  the 
king,  had  his  grain-fields.  When  the  Tarquins  were  expelled,  even 
the  royal  crops  were  ritually  rooted  up,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — 
perhaps  as  an  expiatory  offering  to  the  River-God.  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  carried  away  as  though  polluted.  But  why  was  the  plain 
on  which  the  staple  food  of  the  people  grew,  sacred  to  Mars  ?  and 
why  was  the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year,  likewise,  sacred  to 
him, — the  meaning  of  whose  name,  even,  is  unknown  to  us  7  Of 
certain  facts  we  have  assurance.  It  contained  a  very  early  altar  of 
this  God.  The  1st  of  March,  Natalis  Martis,  considered  to  be  his 
birthday,  was  that  of  the  early  Roman  year;  on  that  day  the 
Sacred  Fire  of  the  City-hearth  being  relit  by  the  Pontifex  in  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.  Mars,  in  all  prol^bUity,  therefore,  was  to  the 
Roman  mind  a  projection  typifying  the  quickening  forces  of  spring 
in  earth,  in  man,  and  beast.  The  wheat-field,  the  chief  beast  of 
burden,  the  horse,  and  the  spear,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  agricul- 
tural folk  he  protected,  and  the  laurel,  were,  all  of  them,  sacred  to 
him.  He  must  be  invoked  for  procuring  successful  crops,  a  fortu- 
nate season,  and  also  for  the  safety  of  the  farm-cattle.  The  idea 
of  the  sacred  wolf  (tribal  totem)  of  Mars  (as  presented  in  the 
Romulus  legend)  stands  for  the  combined  nourisher  and  protector 
of  the  children  of  a  Vestal  by  the  God  himself ;  though  it  is  weU  to 
note  that  the  story  of  Rhea  Silvia  as  the  mother  of  Romulus  only 
became  popular  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  when  it  was  desired  to 
introduce  the  cult  of  Rhea  Idsea  (Cybele)  into  Rome.  Mars,  there- 
fore, was  regarded  as  the  prime  Deity  of  vegetation  and  war,  among 
the  Latian  Boers.  *  Father  Mars,  I  entreat  thee  give  increase  to  the 
fruits,  the  com,  the  vines  and  woods,  and  bring  them  to  a  favourable 
issue.     Guard  the  shepherds  and  the  flocks,  and  grant  me  and  my 
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household  vigonr  1  *  So  ran  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  farmer,  Cato 
tells  us.  He  was  therefore  invoked  at  an  altar  in  the  corn-fields, 
as  well  as  at  a  shrine  in  the  ritual  centre  of  the  Forum — the  Begia. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  and  with  the  elaboration  of  religious 
cults  among  an  aggressive  people  like  the  Romans,  the  worship  of 
military  energy  overshadowed  the  interest  in  the  slave-raised  crops ; 
and  the  connection  of  Mars  with  vegetation  was  dropped  out  of 
mind  as  the  Campus  Martins  became  the  parade-ground  of  armies 
destined  to  conquer  the  world. 

After  Tarquin  was  expelled,  and  his  crops  cut  down  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  his  land  was  restored  to  the  people.  The  tribunes, 
even  before  his  day,  used  to  hold  assemblies  (concilia)  of  the  plebs 
in  the  Prata  Flaminia  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  before  any  build- 
ings were  erected  for  their  meeting-place. 

The  earliest  temple  (not  altar)  of  the  Campus  Martins  of  which 
there  is  any  record  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  the  consul 
C.  Julius  in  B.C.  430.  Under  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  in  B.G.  220, 
a  group  of  important  edifices  arose  on  a  site  which  is  ascertained  to 
be  nearly  that  occupied  by  the  Palazzo  Caetani,  Palazzo  Mattel, 
and  S.  Caterina  dei  Funari.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  where  the  plebeian  games  were  celebrated  under 
the  care  of  plebeian  aediles.  In  later  times  this  was  once  flooded 
by  Augustus,  when  thirty-six  crocodiles  were  killed  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people. 

On  the  site  of  the  Via  del  Gesti  was  the  Villa  Publica,  a  hall 
erected  431  B.G.,  for  taking  the  census,  levying  troops,  and  such 
other  public  business  as  could  not  be  transacted  within  the  city. 
Here,  also,  foreign  ambassadors  were  received  before  their  entrance 
into  the  city,  and  here  the  victorious  general  awaited  the  decree 
which  allowed  him  a  triumph.  It  was  in  the  Villa  Publica  that 
Sulla  cruelly  massacred  three  thousand  partisans  of  Marius,  after 
he  had  promised  them  their  lives  (82  B.G.). 

*  Time  floB  Hesperiae,  Latil  jam  sola  juventus, 
Concidit,  et  miserae  macula vit  ovllia  Bomae.' 

—Ltteant  11. 196. 

The  cries  of  these  murdered  men  were  heard  by  the  senate, 
who  were  assembled  at  the  time  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Circus  Flaminius.  Where  the  Piazza 
Paganica  now  is,  stood  the  Columna  Bellica,  where  the  Fetialis  or 
herald,  when  war  was  declared,  flung  a  lance  into  a  piece  of  ground, 
supposed  to  represent  the  enemy*s  country,  when  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  it  at  the  hostile  frontier  itself.  Julius  Caesar  flung  the 
spear  here  when  war  was  declared  against  Cleopatra : — 

'  Frospicit  a  templo  summnm  brevis  area  Ctrcnm ; 

Est  ibi  Don  parvae  parva  columna  notae. 
Hinc  Bolet  hasta  manu,  belli  praenantia,  mitti, 

Inregem  et  gentee,  cum  plaoet  arma  capi.' 

— Omd,  Fast,  vl.  206. 

and  the  custom  only  ceased  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aiirelius. 
Almost  including  the  Villa  Publica  was  the  Septa,  where  the 
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Comitia  Gentnriata  elected  their  tribnneB.  The  other  name  of  this 
place  of  assembly,  Ovilia,  or  the  sheepfolds,  bears  witness  to  its 
primitive  construction,  when  it  was  sorroonded  by  a  wooden*  barrier. 
In  later  times  the  Ovilia  was  more  richly  adorned.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  adorned  with  two  groups  of  sculpture — Pan  and  the  young 
Olympus,  and  Chiron  and  the  young  Achilles>-for  which  the  keepers 
were  responsible  with  their  lives  ;^  and  under  the  Empire  it  was 
enclosed  by  magnificent  buildings,  which  contained  a  museum  of 
rare  foreign  curiosities.  In  Domitian's  day  this  was  the  place  to 
interview  slave-dealers. 

In  187  B.C.  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Musagetes  was  built  by  the 
censor  Fulvius  Nobilior.  This  occupied  a  site  a  little  south  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius.    Sulla  restored  it: — 

'  Altera  pars  Circi  cnstode  snb  Hercole  tuta  est ; 

Quod  DeuB  Euboico  carmine  muDiiB  habet. 
Mnnerifl  est  tempns,  qai  Nonas  Lncifer  ante  est ; 
Si  titnlos  qnaeris,  Sulla  probavit  opns.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  209. 

This  temple  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippns,  stepfather  of 

Aufcustus,  and  surrounded  by  a  porticus  called  after  him  PorLicus 

Philippi. 

'  Vites,  censeo,  porticnm  Pbilippi, 
Si  te  vlderit  Hercules,  peristi.' 

—MarHolf-Ep.  v.  49, 12. 

The  munificence  of  Pompey  extended  public  buildings  much 
farther  into  the  Campus.  He  built,  after  his  triumph,  a  Temple 
of  Minerva  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (Via  dei  Chiavari), 
surrounded  by  pillared  porticoes  and  wsQks  shaded  with  plane- 
trees. 

*  Scilicet  umbrosis  sordet  Pompela  columnis 

Porticos,  aalaels  nobilis  Attalicis : 
Et  creber  pariter  platanls  sursrentibus  ordo, 
Flnmina  soplto  quaeqne  Mairone  cadnnt.' 

— Properttw,  El  11.  32. 

'  Ta  modo  Pompeia  lentns  spatiare  snb  nmbra, 
Cnm  sol  Hercnlei  terg-a  leonls  adit.* 

— Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  67. 

*  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  colnmnis, 

niinc  Pompeii  dona,  nemnsqne  dnplex.' 

—MartieU,  Ep.  il.  14. 

Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  theatre  came  to  light  in  1837  ;  other 
remains  were  until  lately  visible  behind  the  church  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle.  Fortunately  the  Pianta  Capitolina  presents  us  with  the 
chief  part  of  the  building  and  its  rich  accessory,  the  Porticus,  in  a 
hall  of  which,  called  Curia  Pompeii,  stood  the  statue  of  the  founder, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Caesar  fell.  For  the  Senate  met  there  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  old  Curia  in  the  Forum. 

Near  the  theatre,  which  contained  20,000  seats,  was  the  Porticus 
Ad  NationeSj  so  called  from  colossal  statues  representing  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  world. 

1  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxx.  87,  2];  and  49,  4. 
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Under  the  Empire  important  buildings  began  to  rise  still  farther 
from  the  city.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  whose  founda- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  the  swelling  called  (Palazzo  Gabrielli)  Monte 
Giordano,  was  built  under  Augustus  (destroyed  a.d.  64) ;  while  the 
magnificent  original  oblong  Pantheon,  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
Diribitorium — where  the  soldiers  received  their  pay — whose  huge 
and  unsupported  roof  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  city,  were  due  to 
his  son-in-law.  Agrippa  (18  B.C.)  also  brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into 
the  city  to  supply  his  baths,  conveying  it  on  pillars  across  the  Flam- 
inian  Way,  the  future  Corso.    It  still  supplies  the  Fontana  di  Trevi. 

'  Qua  yicina  plait  Yipsanis  porta  colnmnis, 

Et  madet  assldno  Inbricns  iml)re  lapis, 
In  jusirnlum  pneri,  qui  rosclda  tecta  snbibat, 
Decidit  hiberno  praegravis  anda  o^eln.' 

—MartuU,  Ep.  iv.  18. 

Near  this  aqueduct  stood  a  shrine  of  Jutuma  founded  by  L. 
Catulus,  241  B.C. 

*  Te  qnoqne  lux  eadem,  Tumi  soror,  aede  recepit 
Hie  abi  Vlrginea  campus  obitnr  aqua.' 

-Ovid,  Foft.  i.  463. 

and  another  of  Isis  (Via  Stefano  del  Cacco) — 

'  A  Meroe  portabit  aquas,  nt  spargat  in  aede 
Isidis,  antiqno  qnae  proxima  snrgit  ovili.' 

—Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  528. 

These  were  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
and  the  Portions  of  the  Argonauts.  Agrippa  buUt  these  in  honour 
of  his  naval  victories  (Piazza  di  Pietra).  The  great  Imperial 
Mausoleum,  28  B.C.,  still  shows  some  poor  remains  at  the  rear  of 
S.  Rocco  in  Via  Ripetta.  The  Baths  of  Nero  adorned  the  site  now 
occupied  by  S.  Luigi  and  the  neighbouring  buildings. 

* .  .  .  .  Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 
Qnid  thermis  melins  Neronianis  ? ' 

—MaHuU,  Ep.  vii.  84,  8. 

* .  .  .  .  Fas  sit  componere  ma^is 
Parva,  Neronea  nee  qui  modo  lotus  in  nnda 
Hie  iterum  sndare  neg^et.* 

—Statitis,  SUv.  1. 

Besides  these  were  an  Arch  of  Claudius  (near  Palazzo  Sciarra),  on 
the  Corso,  a  Temple  of  Hadrian,  and  temple  of  Matidia  (S.  Maria 
in  Aquiro),  built  by  Antoninus  Pius,  in  honour  of  his  predecessors ; 
the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius(7),  near  the  Via  della  Vite,  and  the 
Portions  Vipsaniae. 

Of  all  these  various  buildings  little  remains  except  the  Pantheon, 
a  portion  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  behind  it,  some  disfigured  frag- 
ments of  the  Mausoleum,  a  range  of  columns  belonging  to  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  and  a  portion  of  the  portico  of  Octavia  (Ghetto).  The 
interest  of  the  Campus  Martins  is  almost  entirely  mediaeval  or 
modem,  and  the  objects  worth  visiting  are  scattered  amid  such  a 
maze  of  dirty  and  intricate,  but  often  picturesque,  streets,  that  they 
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are  seldom  sought  out  except  by  those  who  make  a  long  stay  in  Rome, 
and  despise  nothing  connected  with  its  history  and  architecture. 

*  If  the  secrete  of  old  Borne  eonld  be  known  and  told,  they  would  fill  the 
world  with  books.  Every  stone  has  tasted  blood,  every  house  has  had  ito 
tragedy,  every  shmb  and  tree  and  blade  of  grass  and  wild-flower  has  sacked 
life  from  death,  and  blossoms  on  a  grave.' — F,  Marion  Crawford, 


Following  the  line  of  streets  which  leads  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
to  S.  Peter's  (Via  Condotti,  Via  Fontanella  Borghese,  beyond  the 
Borghese  Palace),  let  us  turn  to  the  left  by  the  Via  della  Scrofa,^  at 
the  entrance  of  which  are  the  Palazzo  Cardelli,  on  the  left,  and 
the  Palazzo  Hancini,  formerly  Qalitzin,  on  the  right :  a  tablet  on 
the  latter  records  the  visit  which  the  poet  Tasso  paid  here  to 
Cardinal  Scipione  Gonzaga. 

The  second  torn  on  the  right,  Via  S.  Antonio  dei  Portoghesl, 
shows  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  the  mediaeval 
tower  called  Torre  della  Bcimia. 

In  this  tower,  so  runs  the  story,  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a 
favourite  ape.  One  day  this  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and 
rushing  to  the  summit  was  seen  from  below  by  the  agonised 
parents,  perched  upon  the  battlements,  and  balancing  their  child 
to  and  fro  over  the  abyss.  The  monkey,  without  relaxing  its  hold 
of  the  infant,  slid  down  the  walls,  and,  bounding  and  grimacing, 
laid  the  child  at  its  mother's  feet.^  They  made  a  vow  ta  their 
terror,  that  if  the  baby  were  restored  to  safety,  they  would  make 
provision  that  a  lamp  should  burn  nightly  for  ever  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  summit.  Thus  a  lamp  always  bums  upon  the 
battlements  before  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 

This  building  is  better  known,  however,  as  *  Hilda's  Tower,'  a 
fictitious  name  which  it  has  received  from  Hawthorne's  mysterious 
novel. 

*  Taking:  her  way  throngh  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  city,  Miriam  entered 
what  might  be  called  either  a  widening  of  the  street  or  a  small  piazza.  The 
neighbourhood  comprised  a  baker's  oven,  emitting  the  nsnal  fragrance  of  sour 
bread  ;  a  shoe  shop  ;  a  linen-drax>er's  shop ;  a  pipe  and  cio^ar  shop  ;  a  lottery 
olBce ;  a  station  for  French  soldiers,  with  a  sentinel  pacing  in  front ;  and  a 
fruit  stand,  at  which  a  Boman  matron  was  selling  the  dried  kernels  of  chest- 
nnte,  wretched  little  figfs,  and  some  bouquets  of  yesterday.  A  church,  of 
coarse,  was  near  at  hand,  the  facade  of  which  ascended  into  lofty  pinnacles, 
whereon  were  perched  two  or  three  wimred  figures  of  stone,  either  angelic  or 
allegorical,  blowing  stone  trumpets  in  close  vicinity  to  the  upper  windows  of 
an  old  and  shabby  palace.  This  palace  was  distinguished  by  a  feature  not 
very  common  in  the  architecture  of  Boman  edifices ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
mediaeval  tower,  square,  massive,  lofty,  and  battlemented  and  machicolated 
at  the  summit. 

'  At  one  of  the  angles  of  the  battlements  stood  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  such 
as  we  see  everywhere  at  the  street  comers  of  Rome,  but  seldom  or  never , 

^  So  called  from  a  fountain  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  sow,  which  once 
existed  hare. 

*  The  story  is  told  in  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1648,  as  having  happened 
in  Puis,  and  similar  stories  are  told  of  the  infancy  of  Cromwell  and  of 
Christian  of  Sweden. 
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exeept  in  this  solitary  instance,  at  a  height  above  the  ordinary  level  of  men's 
views  and  aspirations.  Connected  with  this  old  tower  and  its  lofty  shrine 
there  is  a  Ieo:end;  and  for  centnries  a  lamp  has  been  burning-  before  the 
yirgrin*s  image  at  noon,  at  midnight,  at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-fonr,  and 
must  be  kept  burning  for  ever,  as  long  as  the  tower  shall  stand,  or  else  the 
tower  itself,  the  palace,  and  whatever  estate  belongs  to  it,  shall  pass  from  its 
hereditary  possessor,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  vow,  and  become  the 
pinperty  of  the  Church. 

*Ab  Miriam  approached,  she  looked  upward,  and  saw— not,  indeed,  the 
flamo  of  the  never-dying  lamp,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  broad  sun- 
light that  brightened  the  shrine — but  a  flock  of  white  doves,  shining,  flutter- 
b^,  and  wheeling  above  the  topmost  height  of  the  tower,  their  silver  wings 
flashing  in  the  pure  transparency  of  the  air.  Several  of  them  sat  on  the 
ledge  of  the  upper  window,  pushing  one  another  off  by  their  eager  struggle 
for  this  favourite  station,  and  all  tapping  their  beaks  and  flapping  their 
wings  tumultuously  against  the  panes ;  some  had  alighted  in  the  street  far 
below,  but  flew  hastily  upward  at  the  sound  of  the  window  being  thrust  ajar, 
and  opening  in  the  middle,  on  rusty  hinges,  as  Boman  windows  do.'—'  Trofu- 
formation* 

The  next  street,  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  Benaissance  Church  of 
S.  Agostino,  built  originally  by  Meo  del  Caprino,  1481,^  for  Oar- 
dinal  d'Sstonteville,  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  Legate  in  France* 
(the  vindicator  of  Jeanne  D'arc),  but  altered  in  1750  by  Vanvitelli, 
and  redecorated  in  1855-60.  The  delicate  work  of  the  faQade,  built 
of  travertine  robbed  from  the  Coliseum,  is  much  admired  by  those 
who  do  not  seek  for  strength  of  light  and  shadow.  This  church — 
dedicated  to  her  son — contains  the  remains  of  S.  Monica,  brought 
hither  from  Ostia,  where  she  died. 

'  Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most  pious  thoughts  as  harbingers  to 
heaven  ;  and  her  soul  saw  a  glimpse  of  happiness  through  the  chinks  of  her 
sickness-broken  hodj.*— Fuller. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Augustin,  in  the  B.  transept,  contains  a  gloomy 
picture  by  Oiberdno,  of  S.  Augustin  between  S.  John  the  Baptist 
and  S.  Paul  the  hermit.  The  high  altar,  by  Bernini,  has  an  image 
of  the  Madonna,  brought  from  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
attributed  to  S.  Luke.  The  second  chapel  in  the  leftai^e  has  a 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  S.  Anna,  by  Jaeopo  Sansovino, 
1512. 

On  the  third  tier,  to  the  left  of  the  nave,  is  a  fresco  of  Isaiah  by 
Baifaelle,  painted  in  1512,  but  retouched  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 
The  prophet  holds  a  scroll  with  words  from  Isaiah  xxvi.  2.  Few 
will  agree  with  the  stricture  of  Kugler  : — 

'  In  the  fresco,  representing  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  two  angels,  who  hold 
a  tablet,  the  comparison  is  unfavourable  to  Baflaelle.  An  effort  to  rival  the 
powerful  style  of  Michelangelo  is  very  visible  in  this  picture ;  an  effort 
which,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  execution  in  parts,  has  pro- 
duced only  an  exaggerated  and  affected  figure.*— JTu^^^r,  ii.  371. 

I  A  son  of  Francesco  di  Domenico  of  Settignano,  sumamed  II  Caprino^  who 
worked  in  Bome  from  1462  to  1489. 

>  The  monks  of  8.  Agostino  and  canons  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore  fought  at  his 
funeral  for  the  trappings  of  his  bier ;  the  rings  were  torn  from  his  flugers, 
and  the  combatants  charged  one  another  with  the  torches. 
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The  (German >  who  ordered  thiflpictore  considered  Raphael's  prioe 
too  high,  and  lamented  the  fact  before  Michelangelo.  The  scnlptor 
declared,  however,  that  the  prophet's  knee  alone  was  worth  the 
sum  asked. 

The  church  overflows  with  silver  hearts  and  other  '  stipe  votive,' 
which  are  all  addressed  to  the  highly-venerated  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Jacorpo  Sansovino,  now  placed  close  to  the  principal 
entrance,  which  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  though  spoiled 
in  effect  by  its  offeringps. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  imagfe  is  inscribed—*  N.  S.  Pio  YII.  concede  in  per- 
petno  800  giomi  d'indnlgrenza  da  Incrarsi  una  volta  al  g^orno  da  tutti  qnelll 
Che  divotamente  toccheranno  11  piede  di  qnesta  S.  Immaglne,  reoltando  nn 
Ave  Maria  per  11  biso^no  di  a  Chiesa,  7  Glng.  MDOOOXzn.' 

Around  this  statue,  until  recently,  a  row  of  assassins'  daggers 
were  hung,  strange  instances  of  trespass-offering. 

*  It  is  not  long  since  the  rei>ort  was  spread,  that  one  day  when  a  poor 
woman  called  npon  this  image  of  the  Madonna  for  help,  it  began  to  speak, 
and  replied,  '*  II  I  had  only  something,  then  I  could  help  thee,  but  I  myself 
am  so  poor  I  " 

'This  story  was  circulated,  and  very  soon  throngs  of  credulous  people 
hastened  hither  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  Madonna,  and  to  present  her  with  all 
kinds  of  gifts.  The  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  figure  in  brown  marble, 
now  sits  shining  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Candles  and 
lami>8  bum  around,  and  people  pour  in,  rich  and  poor,  <rreat  and  small,  to 
kl8a->«ome  of  them  two  or  three  times— the  Madonna's  foot,  a  gilt  foot,  to 
which  the  forehead  also  Is  devotionally  pressed.  The  marble  foot  is  alrmdy 
worn  away  with  kissing ;  the  Madonna  is  now  rich.  .  .  .  Below  the  altar  it 
is  inscribed  in  golden  letters  that  Pius  VII.  promised  two  hundred  days* 
absolution  to  all  such  as  should  kiss  the  Madonna^s  foot  and  pray  with  the 
whole  heart  Ave  Maria.'— Prederika  Bremer. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Biblioteca  Ange- 
lica, the  coldest  library  to  use  in  Home,  founded  1604  ;  it  is  open 
daily  except  on^festas. 

Passing  the  arch,  just  beyond  this,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Apolli- 
nare,  built  originally  by  Adrian  I.  (772-796),  but  entirely  modernised 
under  Benedict  XIV.  by  Fuga.  It  contains  a  number  of  relics  of 
saints  brought  from  the  East  by  Basilian  monks.  Over  the  altar, 
on  the  left,  in  the  inner  vestibule,  is  a  Madonna  by  some  pupil  of 
Perugino,  This  church  belonged  formerly  to  the  German  College  ; 
but  now  to  the  Seminario  Romano. 

*  S.  Apollinare  is  said  to  have  accompanied  S.  Peter  from  Antloch  to  Bome, 
and  to  have  remained  here  as  his  companion  and  assistant  (whence  the  church 
dedicated  to  him  here).  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  preach  the  faith  in 
Bavenna,  where  he  became  the  first  Christian  bishop,  and  snlTered  m.irtyr- 
dom  outside  the  Kimlnl  gate,  JTuly  28,  a.d.  79.' 

This  church  occupies  the  site  of  the  Statio  Hationis  Marmorum, 
the  central  office  for  the  marble  works  of  the  State,  and  was  con- 
nected by  a  paved  road  with  the  marble  wharf  on  the  Tiber. 

»  They  were  both  executed  for  the  same  person,  Johann  Ooritz  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 
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Adjoining  this  ohnroh  is  the  Seminario  Bomano,  founded  by 
Pins  IV.,  on  a  system  drawn  up  by  his  nephew,  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 
Eight  hundred  young  boys  are  annually  educated  here.  In  order 
to  gain  admittance,  it  is  necessary  to  be  of  Roman  birth,  to  be 
acquainted  with  g^rammar,  and  to  intend  to  take  orders.  Pupils 
are  held  to  their  first  intention  of  entering  the  priesthood  by  being 
compelled  to  refund  the  expenses  of  their  education  if  they  re- 
nounce it. 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  is  the  Pftlano  Altemps,  built  1680, 
by  Martino  Longhi.  Its  courtyard,  due,  like  nearly  all  the  best  palace 
work  in  Rome,  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  is  exceedingly  graceful  and 
picturesque.  Ancient  statues  and  flowering  shrubs  occupy  the 
spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the  first 
fioor  is  a  loggia  richly  decorated  with  delicate  arabesques  in  the 
style  of  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Near  this  loggia  is  a  chapel  with 
exceedingly  beautiful  proportions.  It  has  several  good  frescoes, 
especially  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  S.  Cecilia  singing  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gracefully-proportioned  music- 
gallery,  adorned  with  various  coloured  marbles.  Ah  inner  chapel 
contains  a  fine  bronze  crucifix.  The  palace,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  parts  are  shown  on  request,  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Gallese,  to  whom  it  came  by  the  marriage  of  Jules  Har- 
douin,  Duke  of  Gallese,  with  Donna  Lucrezia  d'Altemps. 

We  follow  the  Via  S.  Agostino  by  the  mediaeval  Torre  Sangaigna, 
whose  name  is  taken  from  a  family,  not  from  mediaeval  faction- 
fray.  Here  Benvenuto  Cellini  avenged  himself  upon  the  murderer 
of  his  brother  Cecchino.  Thus  we  reach  the  German  national 
church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
marble  group  of  the  Madonna  invoked  by  two  souls  in  purgatory, 
found  among  the  foundations,  and  now  inserted  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  portal.  It  was  originally  built  c.  1440,  with  funds  bequeathed 
by  '  un  certo  Giovanni  Pietro,'  but  enlarged  in  1514  ;  the  fa9ade  is 
by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  The  door-frames,  of  delicate  workman- 
ship, are  by  Antonio  Giamberti.  The  materials  used  in  building 
the  church  were  quarried  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  front  entrance  is  generally  closed,  but  one  can  always  gain 
admittance  through  the  courtyard  of  the  German  hospital. 

The  interior  is  peculiar  from  its  height  and  width  in  relation  with 
its  length.    It  is  divided  into  three  almost  equal  aisles. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  a  damaged  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  with 
saints,  by  Oiidio  Jiomcmo.  On  the  right  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  Adrian  Florent  (1522-23),  designed  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  and  carried  out  by  Michelangelo  Sanese  and  Niccolo 
Tribolo.  This  Pope,  the  son  of  a  shipbuilder  at  Utrecht,  was 
professor  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  tutor  to  Charles  V. 
After  the  witty,  brilliant  age  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  he  ushered 
in  a  period  of  penitence  and  devotion.  He  drove  from  the  Papal 
court  the  throng  of  artists  and  philosophers  who  had  hitherto 
surrounded  it,  and  he  put  a  stop  to  the  various  great  buildings 
which  were  in  progress,  saying,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  adorn  priests 
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with  chorohes,  but  chnrches  with  priests/     In  his  epitaph  we 
read: — 

*  Hadrianius  hie  situs  est,  qni  nihil  sibi  infelicins  in  yita  qnam  qnod  Imper- 
aret  duxlt.'  ^ 

and — 

*  Proh  dolor  1  qnautam  refert  in  qnae  tempora  yel  optiml 
....  cnjnsqne  yirtns  incidat !  * 

In  a  year,  however,  the  penitential  pope  died,  whereupon  the 
house  of  his  physician  was  hung  with  garlands  by  midnight 
revellers,  and  decorated  with  the  inscription,  '  Liberatori  Patriae, 
S.P.Q.R' 

The  tomb  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  William  of 
Enkenfort,  the  only  prelate  to  whom  this  Pope  had  given  a  hat. 

*  It  is  an  irony  that  in  this  tomb  Adrian,  who  despised  all  the  arts  on 
principle,  and  looked  npon  Greek  statues  as  idolatrous,  had  a  more  artistic 
monument  than  Leo  X.  of  the  house  of  Medici.  Baldassare  Peruzzl  made  the 
design,  its  sculptures  were  carried  (mt  by  Michelangelo  Sanese  and  Tribolo, 
and  they  merit  the  highest  acknowledgment.  Here,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  architecture  is,  as  it  were,  a  frontispiece  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  Pope 
is  represented  resembles,  in  conformity  with  his  character,  the  type  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  is  stretched  npon  a  simple  marble  sarcophagus,  and 
slumbers  with  his  head  supported  by  his  hand.  His  countenance  (Adrian 
was  very  handsome)  is  deeply  marked  and  sorrowful.  In  the  lunette  above, 
following  the  ancient  type,  appears  Mary  with  the  Child  between  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Binl.  Below,  in  the  niches,  stand  the  figures  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues :  Temperance  holds  a  chain  ;  Courage  a  branch  of  a  tree,  while  a  lion 
stands  by  her  side ;  Justice  has  an  ostrich  by  her  side ;  Wisdom  carries  a 
mirror  and  a  serpent.  These  figures  are  executed  with  great  care.  Lastly, 
under  the  sarcophagus  is  a  large  bas-relief  representing  the  entry  of  the  Pox>e 
to  Borne.  He  sits  on  horseback  in  the  dress  of  a  cardinal ;  behind  him  follow 
cardinals  and  monks ;  the  senator  of  Rome  renders  homage  on  his  knees, 
while  from  the  gate  the  eternal  Bome  comes  forth  to  meet  him.  This  Cypria, 
so  well  adorned  by  his  predecessors,  seems  ill-pleased  to  do  homage  to  this 
cross  old  man.  With  secret  pleasure  one  sees  a  pasran  idea  carried  but  in  the 
comer :  the  Tiber  is  represented  as  a  river-god  with  his  horn  of  abundance  ; 
and  thus  the  devout  Pope  could  not  defend  himself  against  the  heathen 
spirit  of  the  time  which  has  at  least  attached  itself  to  his  tomb.*— Oregorwius, 
*  ChrabmSler  der  Pdpste.* 

Opposite  that  of  the  Pope,  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb 
of  Clmrles,  Duke  of  Cleves,  who  died  1575,  by  Oilles  di  MivUre  and 
Nicolas  cPArrcu. 

The  body  of  the  church  contains  several  good  pictures.  In  the  1st 
chapel  of  the  right  aisle  is  S.  Bruno  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
cathedral  of  Meissen  in  Saxony  from  a  fisherman,  who  had  found 
them  in  the  inside  of  a  fish,  by  Carlo  Saraceni ;  in  the  2nd  chapel, 
the  monument  of  Cardinal  Slusius,  1687;  in  the  3rd  chapel,  an 
indifferent  copy  of  the  Pietk  of  Michelangelo,  by  Nani  di  Ba^do 
Bigio.  In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Lambert,  by  C,  Saraceni. 

The  two  pictures  in  this  church  are  cited  by  Lanzi  as  the  best  works  of  this 
comparatively  rare  artist,  sometimes  called  Carlo  VeneEiano,  168&-1626.    He 


»  •  Here  rests  Hadrian,  who  found  his  greatest  misfortune  in  being  obliged 
to  command/ 
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songht  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Caravaggfio;  many  will  think  that  he 
sarpassed  him,  when  they  look  upon  the  richness  of  colour  and  grand  effect 
of  light  and  shadow  which  is  displayed  here. 

In  the  3rd  chapel  (del  Cristo  Morto)  are  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
S.  Barbafa,  by  Mich.  Coxcie,  and  an  altar-piece  (the  Entombment) 
by  Salviati. 

On  the  left  of  the  west  door  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Andrea  of 
Austria,  nephew  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  died  1600 ;  on  the  right  that 
of  OurdinaJ  Enkenfort,  died  1534.  In  the  passage  towards  the 
sacristy  is  a  fine  bas-relief,  representing  Gregory  XIII.  giving  a 
sword  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  The  best  church  music  in  Rome  used 
to  be  heard  in  this  church. 

To  English-speaking  people  the  most  interesting  tomb  here  will 
be  that  of  Laca  Holstenius,  Milton's  friend  while  in  Rome,  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

Close  to  this  church  is  that  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  built  in 
1487,  by  Baccio  Pontelli,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by  Sixtus  IV. 
Formerly  there  stood  here  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Andrew, 
in  whose  portico  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  One  day  a  drunken 
soldier  pierced  the  bosom  of  this  Madonna  with  his  sword,  when 
blood  miraculously  spurted  forth.  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della 
Rovere,  1471-84)  visited  the  spot  with  his  cardinals,  and  vowed 
to  compensate  the  Virgin  by  building  her  a  church,  if  she  would 
grant  peace  to  the  Church,  then  afflicted  by  a  cruel  war  with  the 
Turks.  Peace  was  restored,  and  the  Church  of  '  S.  Mary  of  Peace ' 
was  erected  by  the  grateful  Pope.  Pietro  da  Cortona  added  the 
peculiar  semicircular  Doric  portico  under  Alexander  VII.  The 
interior  has  only  a  short  nave  ending  with  an  octagonal  choir, 
covered  by  a  cupola.' 

Above  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right  (that  of  the  Chigi  family)  are 
the  Four  Sibyls  of  Raffaelle,  which  filled  Goethe  with  delight  as  he 
stood  examining  them. 

*  This  is  one  of  Baflaelle's  most  perfect  works  ;  great  mastery  is  shown  in 
the  mode  of  filling:  and  takin<>f  advantage  of  the  apparently  unfavourable 
space.  The  angels  who  hold  the  tablets  to  be  written  on,  or  read  by  the 
Sibyls,  create  a  spirited  variety  in  the  severe  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  whole.  Grace  in  the  attitudes  and  movements,  with  a  peculiar  harmony 
of  form  and  colour,  pervade  the  whole  picture  ;  but  important  restorations 
have  unfortunately  become  necessary  in  several  parts.  An  interesting  com- 
parison may  be  instituted  between  this  work  and  the  Sibyls  of  Michelangelo. 
In  each  we  find  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  great  masters ;  for  while 
Michelangelo's  figures  are  grand,  sublime,  profound,  the  fresco  of  the  Pace 
bears  the  impress  of  Bafliielle's  severe  and  ing^enuous  grace.  The  four 
Prophets,  on  the  wall  over  the  Sibyls,  were  executed  by  Tlmoteo  Vite,  after 
drawings  by  Baffaelle.*— fu^fer. 

*The  Sibyls  have  suffered  much  from  time,  and  more,  it  is  said,  from 
restoration  ;  yet  the  forms  of  Raffaelle,  in  all  their  loveliness,  all  their  sweet- 
ness, are  still  before  us  ;  they  breathe  all  the  soul,  the  sentiment,  the  chaste 
expression,  and  purity  of  design  that  characterise  his  works.  The  dictating 
angels  hover  over  the  heads  of  the  gifted  maids,  one  of  whom  writes  with 
rapid  pen  the  irreversible  decrees  of  Fate.  The  countenances  and  musing 
attitudes  of  her  sister  Sibyls  express  those  feelings  of  habitual  thoughtful- 
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•ad  pemiTe  MdnaM  natiinl  to  those  who  are  cnreed  with  the  knowledge 
of  fatnrfty  and  all  its  coming  eviU.'-  Baton* t  *  Rome.* 

*  The  SibjU  are  simply  beautiful  women  of  antique  form,  to  whom,  with 
the  aid  of  books,  scrolls,  and  inscriptions,  the  8ibylUc  idea  has  been  given, 
tmt  who  would  equally  pass  for  the  abstract  personifications  of  virtues  or 
cities.  They  are  four  in  number— the  Cumana,  Phrygia,  Persiea,  and  Tibur- 
tins  ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  in  the  fulness  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  occupied,  apparently,  with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  displacing  both. 
Indeed,  the  Tibnrtina  matches  ill  with  the  rest,  either  in  character  or  action. 
She  is  aged,  has  an  open  book  ou  her  lap,  but  turns  with  a  strange  and  rigid 
action  as  if  suddenly  called.  The  very  comparison  with  her  tends  to  divest 
the  others  of  the  Sibylline  character.  In  this,  the  angels  who  float  above, 
and  obviously  inspire  them,  also  help  ;  for,  while  adding  to  the  charm  of  the 
composition,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  as  to  mere  art,  they  interfere 
with  that  inwardly  Inspired  expression  which  all  other  art  has  given  to  these 
women. 

*  The  inscription  on  the  scroll  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  gives  In  Greek  the 
words,  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead."  The  Persiea' is  writing  on  the 
acroll  held  by  the  angel,  *'  He  will  have  the  lot  of  Dpath."  The  beautiful 
Phrygia  is  presented  with  a  scroll,  **  The  heavens  surround  the  sphere  of  the 
earth  ;  '*  and  the  Tibnrtina  has  under  her  the  inscription,  **  I  will  open  and 
arise."  The  fourth  angel  floats  above,  holding  the  seventh  line  of  Virgil's 
£clo«,^ue,  "  Jam  nova  progenies."  *—Lady  EasUake*»  '  Hittary  of  our  Lord.' 

The  1ft  chapel  (L.)  has  monaments  of  the  Poozetti  family,  and 
an  important  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  between  S.  Bridget  and 
8.  Catharine,  by  BaldaMare  Pervazi;  in  the  front  of  the  picture 
kneels  the  donor,  Cardioal  Ponzetti,  1516.  The  let  altar  (R.)  has 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Sermoiieta.  The  Snd  chapel  (R.), 
the  burial- place  of  the  Santa  Croce  family,  has  a  facing  in  rich 
carved  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  executed  for  Cardinal  Cesi  by 
Yincenzo  de  Rossi,  who  used  for  it  some  columns  of  Pentelic  marble 
found  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnos.  The  high  altar,  designed  by  Carlo 
Madema,  enshrines  an  ancient  (miracle-working)  Madonna.  Of 
the  four  paintings  of  the  capola,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  is  by 
Prcmcetco  Vanni ;  the  Visitation,  Carlo  MartUia  ;  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Baldas$are  Peruzzi ;  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  Morandi. 
The  noble  fresco  of  the  Salutation  by  Sebastiano  del  Piami>o,  now  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  once  adorned  this  church. 

Newly-married  couples  observe  the  touching  custom  of  attending 
their  first  mass  here,  and  invoking  *  S.  Mary  of  Peace '  to  rule  the 
course  of  their  lives. 

The  Cloister  of  the  ConTent,  entered  on  the  left  under  the  dome, 
was  designed  by  Brama/nte  for  Cardinal  Caraffa  in  1504.  On  the 
right  wall  is  the  tomb  of  a  Bishop  of  Modena,  1497. 

From  the  portico  of  the  church,  the  Via  in  Parione  leads  to  the 
Via  del  Gtovemo  Vecohio.  Here,  on  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo  del 
Ooyemo  Vecohio  (1475),  with  a  richly -sculptured  doorway  and 
cloistered  court.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Governors  of 
Rome  from  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623)  to  that  of  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740),  when  they  moved  to  Palazzo  Madama.  Opposite  is 
the  Palazzetto  Turci  (1600). 

Proceeding  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Orologio,  on  the  right  is  an 
eminence  known  as  Monte  Giordano,  supposed  to  be  artificial,  and 
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to  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  first  stone  amphitheatre  inllome, 
that  of  Statilius  Taurus,  built  29  B.O.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was 
occupied  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Orsini. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  Giordano  Orsini,  a  noble  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Boman  families,  who  bnilt  the  palace  there  which  is  now  Jsnown  as  the 
Palazzo  Gabrtelll,  and  which  has  rather  a  handsome  fountain.  It  was 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  name  Jordan  that  this  hillock  was  chosen  in 
(late)  mediaeval  times  as  the  place  where  the  Jews  in  Rome  received  the 
newly-elected  Pope  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and  where  their  elders, 
covered  with  veils,  presented  him,  on  their  knees,  with  a  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch bound  in  gold.  Then  the  Jews  spoke  in  Hebrew,  saying-,  '  Most  holy 
Father,  we  Hebrew  men  beseech  your  Holiness,  in  the  name  of  our  synagogue, 
to  vouchsafe  to  us  that  the  Mosaic  Law,  given  on  Mount  Sinai  by  the  Almighty 
God  to  Moses  our  priest,  may  be  confirmed  and  approved ,  as  also  other  emi- 
nent Popes,  the  predecessors  of  your  Holiness,  have  approved  and  confirmed 
It.*  And  the  Pope  replied,  'We  confirm  the  Law,  taut  we  condemn  your 
faith  and  interpretation  thereof,  because  He  who  you  say  is  to  come, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  come  already,  as  our  Church  teaches  and 
preaches.* 

Until  1286  it  was  called  Monte  Johannis  de  Rancionibus,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  chapel  to  S.  Michael. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a  piazza  (now  on  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele),  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Convent  of  the 
Oratorians,  and  the  vast  Church  of  S.  KEaria  in  Vallicella,  or  the 
Chiesa  Naova,  built  by  Martino  Longhi,  on  the  site  of  a  sixth 
century  chapel,  for  Gregory  XIII. ,  and  S.  Filippo  Neri.  The  facade 
is  by  Rughesi.  The  decorations  of  the  interior  are  partly  due  to 
Pietro  da  Gortona,  who  painted  the  vault  and  cupola. 

On  the  right,  in  the  1st  chapel,  is  the  Crucifixion  by  Seipione 
Oaetcmi;  in  the  3rd  chapel,  the  Ascension,  Muziano.  On  the  left, 
in.  the  2nd  chapel,  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Cesare  Nebbia  ; 
in  the  3rd  chapel,  the  Nativity,  Durante  Alberti;  in  the  4th  chapel, 
the  Visitation,  Baroccio.  In  the  left  transept  are  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  VaUoldo,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  Barocci,    When  S.  Filippo  Neri  saw  this  picture,  he  said  to  the 

painter :  '  Ma  come  avete  ben  f atto  I — Che  ver  somiglianza  ! — ]fe 
cosi  cbe  mi  ha  apparso  tante  volte  la  Santa  Yergine.' 

On  the  left  of  the  tribune  is  the  gorgeous  cSiapel  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  containing  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  rich  in  lapis-lazuli  and 
gold,  surmounted  by  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  picture  by  Ouido  in  the 
adjoining  convent. 

The  high  altar  has  four  columns  of  porta-santa  marble.  Its 
pictures  are  by  Bubens,  after  his  visit  to  Venice; — that  in  the 
centre  represents  the  Virgin  in  a  glory  of  angels  ;  on  the  right  are 
S.  Gregory,  S.  Mauro,  and  S.  Papias  ;  on  the  left  S.  DomitiUa, 
S.  Nereus,  and  S.  Achilleus. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  from  the  left  transept,  is  by  Marucelli.  It 
has  a  grand  statue  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi.  The  vault  is 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona — the  subject  is  an  angel  bearing  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  to  heaven. 

The  Monastery  (now  a  Court  of  Assize),  built  by  Borromini,  con- 
tains the  magnificent  library— Biblioteca  Vallicelliana— founded  by 
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S.  Filippo ;  it  is  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thnrsdajs,  and  Saturdays,  from 
10  to  3.  The  cell  of  the  saint  is  accessible,  even  to  ladies.  It 
retains  his  confessional,  chair,  shoes,  waist-cord,  and  also  a  cast 
taken  from  his  face  after  death,  and  some  pictures  which  belonged 
to  him,  including  one  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  and  the  portrait  of 
an  archbishop  of  Florence.  In  the  private  chapel  adjoining  is  the 
altar  at  which  he  daily  said  mass,  over  which  is  a  picture  of  his 
time.  Here  also  are  the  crucifix  which  was  in  his  hands  when  he 
died,  his  candlesticks,  and  some  sacred  pictures  on  tablets  which 
he  carried  to  the  sick.  The  door  of  the  cell  is  the  same,  and  the 
little  bell  by  which  he  summoned  his  attendant.  In  a  room  below 
is  the  carved  coffin  in  which  he  lay  in  state,  a  picture  of  him  lying 
dead,  and  the  portrait  by  Guido  from  which  the  mosaic  in  the 
church  is  taken.  A  curious  picture  in  this  chamber  represents  an 
earthquake  at  Beneventum,  in  which  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  believed 
that  his  life  was  saved  by  an  image  of  S.  Filippo.  When  S.  Filippo 
Keri  died — as  in  the  case  of  S.  Antonio — the  Catholic  world  ex- 
claimed intuitively,  '  II  Santo  h  morto  I ' 

*  Let  the  world  flaunt  her  glories  !  eaoh  g^littering-  prize 
TbOQ^h  tempting-  to  others,  is  naiig-ht  in  my  eyes ; 
A  child  of  8.  Philip,  my  master  and  guide, 
I  would  live  as  he  lived,  and  die  as  he  died. 

If  scanty  my  fare,  yet  how  was  he  fed  ? 

On  olives  and  herbs  and  a  small  roll  of  bread. 

Are  my  Joints  and  bones  sore  with  aches  and  with  pains  ? 

Fhilip  scourged  his  yoong-  flesh  with  fine  iron  chains. 

A  closet  his  home,  where  he,  year  after  year. 
Bore  heat  or  cold  greater  than  heat  or  cold  here  ; 
A  rope  stretched  across  it,  and  o'er  it  he  spread 
His  small  stock  of  clothes ;  and  the  floor  was  his  bed. 

One  lodgfing  besides :  God's  temple  he  chose. 
And  he  slept  in  its  porch  his  few  hours  of  repose  ; 
Or  studied  by  light  which  the  altar-lamp  gave, 
Or  knelt  at  the  martyr's  victorious  a^aye.' 

"  H.  Nifunnan,  1867. 


The  Church  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Oratorian  Fathers.  Pope  Leo  XII.  wished  to  tnm  it  into  a  pairish 
church. 

*  It  was  said  that  the  superior  of  the  house  took  and  showed  to  the  Holy 
Father  an  autograph  memorial  of  the  founder,  8.  Philip  Neri,  to  the  Pope  of 
his  day,  petitioning  that  his  church  should  never  be  that  of  a  parish.  And 
below  it  was  written  that  Pope's  promise,  also  in  his  own  hand,  that  it  never 
should.  This  Pope  was  Pius  V.  Leo  bowed  to  such  authorities,  said  that  be 
could  not  contend  against  two  saints,  and  altered  his  plans.'— Tfistfman'f  '  Lif^ 
of  Leo  XII : 

*  8.  Filippo  Neri  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  Oratorians  in 
1651.  Several  priests  and  young  ecclesiastics  associating  themselves  with 
him,  began  to  assist  him  in  his  conferences,  and  in  reading  prayers  and  medi- 
tations to  the  people  In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  were  called 
Oratorians,  because  at  certain  hours  every  morning  and  afternoon,  by  ringiug 
a  bell,  they  called  the  people  to  the  church  to  prayers  and  meditation.  In 
1664,  when  the  saint  had  formed  his  congregation  into  a  regular  community, 
he  preferred  several  of  his  young  ecclesiastics  to  holy  orders  ;  one  of  whom 
was  the  eminent  Caesar  Baronius,  whom,  for  his  sanctity,  Benedict  XIV.,  by 
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a  decree  dated  on  the  12tb  of  Jannarj  1746,  honoured  with  the  title  of 
**  Venerable  Servant  of  Grod.'*  At  the  same  time  he  formed  hie  disciples  into 
a  commnnity,  nsing:  one  common  pnrse  and  table,  and  he  gKve  them  niles  and 
statntes.  He  forbade  any  of  them  to  bind  themselves  to  this  state  by  vow  or 
oath,  that  all  mi^ht  live  toorether  joined  only  by  the  bands  of  fervonr  and 
holy  charity  ;  labonrinof  with  all  their  strenofth  to  establish  the  kino-dom  of 
Christ  in  themselves  by  the  most  perfect  sanctiflcation  of  their  own  sonls, 
and  to  propagate  the  same  in  the  sonls  of  others,  by  preachinsr,  instmcting 
the  igmorant,  and  teaching  the  Christian  doctrine.'— il26an  Butter. 

On  May  26,  the  festa  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  and  after  Ave  Maria  on 
every  Sunday  from  November  1  to  Palm  Sunday,  a  concert  of  the 
sacred  music  of  which  the  patron  Saint  was  fond,  is  given  here  in 
the  Oratorinm. 

It  was  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  this  church  that  (during  the 
reign  of  Clement  XIV.)  a  beautiful  boy  was  wont  to  improvise 
wonderful  verses,  to  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  who  surrounded 
him.  This  boy  was  named  Tiapassi,  and  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Arcadian  Academy,  at  the  instance  of 
the  learned  Gravina,  changed  his  name  into  Greek,  and  called  him 
'  Metastasio'  (1698-1782). 

Even  the  most  devoted  lovers  of  old  Rome  must  in  fairness  allow 
that  there  is  something  fine  in  the  part  of  the  modem  Corse 
Vittorio  Emanuele  near  this,  and  that  the  street  has  been  skilfully 
turned  to  include  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  whilst  many  of  these,  especially  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  the 
Cancelleria,  and  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  have  gained  greatly  by  the 
change.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  discoveied  and  again 
covered  up  whSe  making  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  near  this 
(Piazza  Cesarini)  in  1886-87,  was  the  altar  of  Die  and  Proserpine, 
commemorating  the  warm  medicinal  pool  of  Tarentumf  in  honour  of 
which  the  Ludi  Tarentini,  afterwards  called  Ludi  Stieculares,  were 
performed,  in  honour  of  which  Horace  wrote  his  Carmen  Sseculare 
for  Augustus.  His  name  was  found  mentioned  on  the  inscriptions 
discovered  here.    (Cf.  Muaeo  deUe  Terme.) 

Continuing  to  wander  in  and  out  of  the  city,  the  Via  Calabraga 
leads  from  the  corner  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova 
into  the  Via  Monserrato,  which  it  enters  between  S.  Lucia  del 
Qonfalone  on  the  right,  and  8.  Siefano  in  Piecinula  on  the  left ; — 
then,  passing  on  the  right  8.  Giacomo  in  Aino — behind  which  and 
the  Palazzo  Ricci  ^  is  Santo  Spirito  dei  Napolitani,  a  much  frequented 
and  popular  little  church — we  reach  8.  llaria  di  Monserrato,  built 
by  Ant.  Sangallo  in  1496,  where  S.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  wont  to 
preach  and  catechise.  Near  the  first  of  these  churches  in  Via  de' 
Banchi  Vecchi  is  the  decorated  House  of  Pietro  Crivelli,  a  famous 
Milanese  goldsmith,  1540. 

Here  reposed  for  a  short  time  (before  being  taken  to  Spain)  the 
remains  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Bodrigo  Borgia  (1492-1603) — ^the 
infamous  father  of  the  beautiful  and  wicked  Caesar  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia — who  is  believed  to  have  died  from  accidentally  drinking  in 

^  This  palace,  in  five  tiers,  la  frescoed  all  over.  It  likewise  belonged  to  the 
^arnese,  b^it  takes  its  name  from  Cardinal  Jo.  Blcoi. 
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a  vineyard-banquet  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  one  of  his 
own  cardinals.    When  exhumed  and  turned  out  of  the  pontifical 
vaults  of  S*.  Peter's  by  Julius  II.,  he  found  a  refuge  here  in  his 
national  church.    The  bones  of  his  uncle  Galixtus  III.,  Alfonso, 
Borgia  (1455-58),  rest  here. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Tommato  degli 
Inglesi,  built  1866-88.  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1575,  at  the  request  of 
William  Allen,  a  Professor  of  Theology  at  Douai,  united  the  hospital 
which  existed  here  with  one  for  English  sailors  on  the  Ripa  Grande, 
dedicated  to  S.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  and  converted  them  into  a 
college  for  English  missionaries.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  the  old 
English  Hospice  of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  to  some  extent  true  that — 

*  Notblnor  like  a  bospice  for  Ensrlish  pll<?ritns  existed  till  the  second  great 
Jubilee  (1860),  when  John  Shepherd  and  bis  wife  Alice,  seeing-  this  want, 
settled  in  Rome  (1362),  and  devoted  their  substance  to  the  support  of  poor 

f>almer8  from  their  own  country.  This  small  beginninsf  ^ew  into  snfflcient 
mportance  for  it  to  become  a  royal  charity  ;  the  king  of  Enghind  became  its 
patron,  and  named  its  rector,  often  a  person  of  hiurb  consideration.  Among 
the  fragments  of  old  monuments  scattered  about  the  house  by  the  revolution, 
and  now  collected  and  arranged  in  a  corridor  of  the  college,  is  a  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  and  carved  with  the  ancient  arms  of  England,  lions  or 
llonceaux,  and  fleur-de-lis,  quarterly.  This  used  formerly  to  be  outside  the 
house,  and  under  it  was  inscribed  :— 

**  Haec  conjnncta  dno, 
Snccessns  debita  legi, 
Anglia  dat,  regi 
I^ancla  signa  suo. 
Lanrentins  Chance  me  fecit  M.OOO.XIJ."  * 

—Cardinal  Wiseman. 

It  thus  was  constituted  as  Universitas  Pauperum  Anglorum,  and 
dedicated  to  S.  Thomas  k  Becket,  attached  to  a  small  church 
bearing  his  name. 

Sixtus  v.  created  Allen  a  cardinal.  The  college  became  entrusted 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  cloister  contains  a  beautiful  tomb  of  Christopher  Bainbrigg, 
Archbishop  of  York,  British  envoy  to  Julius  II. ,  by  whom  he  was 
made  a  cardinal,  who  died  at  Bome  1514,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
under  suspicion  of  poison.  Another  monument  commemorates  Sir 
Thomas  Dereham,  ob.  1739.  Against  the  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Martha  Swinburne,  a  prodigy  of  nine  years  old,  inscribed  : — 

*  Memoriae  Marthae,  Henrici  et  Marthae  Swinburne  .  Nat  .  Angliae  .  ex  . 
Antiqua  .  et  .  Noblli  .  Familia  .  Caphaeton  .  Northumbriae  .  Farentes  . 
Moestiss  .  Filiae  .  Carissimae  .  Pr  .  Quae  .  Ingenio  .  Excellent!  .  Forma  . 
Eximia  .  Incredibili  .  Doctrina  .  Moribus .  Soavissimis  .  Vix  .  Ann  .  viii  . 
Men  .  xi .  Tantnm  .  Praerepta  .  Bomae  .  v  .  m  .  sept  .  an  .  MDOCLXVn. 

'Martha  Swinburne,  bom  Oct.  x.  iCDOOLVn.  Died  Sept.  viii.  MDOOLXVn. 
Her  years  were  few,  but  her  life  was  long  and  full.  She  spoke  Eng-lish, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  knew 
the  English  and  Roman  histories,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  sang  the  most 
difficult  mode  at  sight  with  one  of  the  finest  voices  in  the  world,  was  a  great 
proficient  on  the  harpsichord,  wrote  well,  and  danced  many  sorts  of  danoee 
with  strength  and  elegance.  Her  face  was  beautiful  and  majestic,  her  body 
a  perfect  model,  and  all  her  motions  gracefnl.  Her  docility  in  doing  every- 
thing to  make  her  parents  happy  could  only  be  equalled  by  her  sense  and 
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aptitude.  With  so  many  perfections,  amidst  the  praises  oi  all  persons,  from 
the  soverciu^n  down  to  the  beggpar  in  the  street,  her  heart  was  incapable  of 
vanity ;  affectation  and  arrosrance  were  unknown  to  her.  Her  beanty  and 
accomplishments  made  her  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  the  love  of  all 
that  enjoyed  her  company.  Think,  then,  what  the  pangs  of  her  wretchod 
parents  must  be  on  so  cmel  a  separation.  Their  only  comfort  is  in  the  certi- 
tude of  her  being  completely  happy,  beyond  the  reach  of  pain,  and  for  ever 
freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  She  can  never  feel  the  torinents  thoy 
endure  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child.  Blame  them  not  for  indulging'  an 
innocent  pride  in  transmitting-  her  memory  to  posterity  as  an  honour  to  her 
family  and  to  her  native  country,  England.  Let  this  plain  character,  penned 
by  her  disconsolate  father,  draw  a  tear  of  pity  from  every  eye  that  peruses  it.' 

An  arm  of  S.  Thomas  k  Becket  is  the  chief  *  relic '  kept  here.  In 
the  hall  of  the  college  are  preserved  portraits  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  suffered  for  their  faith  in  England  under  Henry  YIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  portraits  of  English  cardinals  from  Wolsey  to  Vaughan. 

John  Milton  was  the  guest  of  the  college  in  1638,  and  Richard 
Crashaw,  for  fifteen  days,  in  1640. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  are  two  exceedingly  ugly  little  churches 
— very  interesting  from  their  associations.  On  the  right  is  S. 
Girolamo  della  Carita,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S.  Paola, 
where  she  received  S.  Jerome  upon  his  being  called  to  Rome  from 
the  Thebaid  by  Pope  Damasus  in  382.  Here  he  remained  for  three 
years,  acting  as  that  Pontiff's  secretary,  until,  embittered  by  the 
scandal  excited  by  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  widow,  he 
returned  to  his  solitude. 

In  1519  S.  Filippo  Neri  founded  here  a  CovfrcOemity  for  the 
distribution  of  dowries  to  poor  girls,  for  the  assistance  of  debtors, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  fourteen  priests  for  the  visitation  and 
confession  of  the  sick. 

*  Lorsque  S.  Philippe  de  N^ri  fut  prdtre,  il  alia  se  logar  k  8aint-J6rdme  deUa 
Caritdy  oti  il  demeura  trente-cinq  ans,  dans  la  soci6t6  des  pienx  eccl^iastiques 
qui  administraient  les  sacrements  dans  cette  paroisse.  Chaqne  soir,  Philippe 
ouvrait,  dans  sa  chambre  qui  existe  encore,  des  conferences  snr  tons  les  points 
du  dogme  catholique  ;  les  jeunes  gens  afHuaient  &  ces  saintes  reunions :  on  y 
voyait  Baronius ;  Sordini,  qui  fnt  archevdque ;  Salviati,  fr^re  du  cardinal : 
Targuia,  neveu  du  pape  Jules  III.  Un  d^sir  ardent  d'exercer  ensemble  le 
minist6re  de  la  pr&lication  et  les  devoirs  de  la  charitd  porta  ces  pieux  jeunes 

fens  k  vlvre  en  eommun,  sons  la  discipline  du  vertueux  pr6tre,  dont  la  parole 
tait  si  puissante  sur  leurs  coenrs.*— GkmriMrie. 

The  masterpiece  of  Domenichino,  the  Last  Communion  of  S. 
Jerome,  in  which  S.  Paola  is  introduced  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
dying  saint,  hung  in  this  church  till  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the 
French.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  where  we  once  heard  it  described 
by  a  wandering  tourist  as  the  Dying  Gladiator !  In  the  passage 
on  the  right  is  a  good  armoured  effigy,  c.  1480,  of  Jacopo  Saraconio. 

Opposite  this  is  the  Church  of  S.  Brigitta,  on  the  site  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  saint  (1302-73),  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Brah^, 
and  wife  of  Walfon,  Duke  of  Nericia,  who  came  hither  in  her 
widowhood  to  pass  her  declining  years  near  the  Tomb  of  the 
Apostles.  With  her  lived  her  daughter  S.  Catharine  of  Sweden, 
who  was  beautiful,  and  met  with  so  many  importunities  in  that 
wild  time  (1350),  that  she  made  a  vow  never  to  leave  her  own  roof 
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except  to  visit  the  charches.  The  cracifix,  prayer-book,  and  black 
mantle  of  S.  Bridget  are  preserved  bere.^  Her  many  other  children 
turned  oat  ill. 

*  S.  Bridg^et  exercised  a  reformatoiy  inflnence  as  well  upon  the  higher  clasB 
of  the  priesthood  In  Borne  as  in  Naples.  For  she  did  not  alone  sati^  herself 
with  praying  at  the  grraves  of  the  martyrs,  she  earnestly  exhorted  bishops 
and  cardinals,  nay,  even  the  Pope  himself,  to  a  life  of  the  true  worship  of 
God  and  of  <^ood  works,  from  which  they  had  almost  nnivorsally  follen,  to 
devote  themselves  to  worldly  ambition.  She  awoke  the  consciences  of  many, 
as  well  by  her  prayers  and  remonstrances  as  by  her  example.  For  she  her- 
tieU,  of  a  rich  and  noble  race,  that  of  a  Brah^,  one  of  the  nobles  in  Sweden, 
yet  liyed  here  in  Borne,  and  laboured  like  a  truly  humble  servant  of  Christ. 
•*We  must  walk  barefoot  over  pride,  if  we  would  overcome  it,"  said  she, 
and  Brigltta  Brah^  did  so ;  and,  in  so  doing,  overcame  those  proud  hearts, 
and  won  them  to  Qod.*'-Frederika  Bremer. 

We  now  reach  the  Palaszo  Famese — the  most  majestic  and  mag- 
nificent of  all  the  Roman  palaces — begun  by  Paul  III.,  Alessandro 
Famese  (1534-50),  and  finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese.  Its  architects  were  Antonio  di  Sangallo  (who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  facade,  up  to  the  cornice,  the  vestibule,  and  the  court), 
Michelangelo  (to  whom  is  due  the  cornice,  the  third  floor  of  the 
court,  and  the  two  flank  faces),  and  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who 
finished  the  facade  towards  the  Tiber.  The  materials  were  plun- 
dered partly  from  the  Coliseum  and  partly  from  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  the  columns  of  verde  antico  were  brought  from  the 
Baths  of  Zenobia  near  Bagni.  The  immense  size  of  the  blocks  of 
travertine  used  in  the  building  gave  it  a  solid  grandeur.  In  the 
courtyard  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi :  that  on  the  right  was  brought 
from  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  MeteUa,  in  the  inner  chamber  of  which  it 
was  discovered  by  a  stone-cutter. 

This  palace  was  inherited  by  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Naples  through 
descent  from  Elizabetta  Farnese,  who  was  the  last  of  her  line,  and 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Papal  power  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Neapolitan  Court,  who  lived  here  in  the  utmost  seclusion.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  witty  and  learned 
Padre  Duchesne.  The  walls  are  painted  with  masterpieces  of 
Annibale  Caracci — mythological  subjects,  for  which  he  was  only 
paid  300  scudi — and  a  few  frescoes  by  Chiido^  Domenichmo,  Daniele 
da  Volterra^  Taddeo  Zuccariy  and  others  ;  but  there  has  not  been 
much  to  see  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Farnese  gallery  of  sculpture, 
of  which  the  best  pieces  (the  Bull,  Hercules,  Flora,  kc, )  are  in  the 
museum  at  Naples. 

*  The  painting  of  the  gallery  at  the  Farnese  Palace  is  supposed  to  have 
partly  caused  the  death  of  Caracci.  Without  fixing  any  price  he  set  about  it, 
and  employed  both  himself  and  all  his  best  pupils  nearly  seven  years  in  per- 
fecting the  work,  never  doubting  that  the  Farnese  family,  who  had  employed 
him,  would  settle  a  pension  upon  him  or  keep  him  in  their  service.  When 
his  work  was  finished  they  paid  him  as  you  would  pay  a  house-painter,  and 
this  ill-usaj?e  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  he  took  to  drinking  and  never 
painted  anything  great  afterwards.'— if u«  Berry' b  '  Journals.* 

1  There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bridget  in  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Hura.  Sion 
House,  in  England,  was  a  famous  convent  of  the  Brlgittines. 
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The  noble  fountains  in  front  of  the  palace  fall  into  granite  basins 
(^&ra)  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  the  time  of  Paul  II. 

*  The  pleasant,  natural  sound  of  running  water,  not  unlike  that'of  a  distant 
cascade  in  the  forest,  may  be  heard  in  many  pf  the  Boman  streets  and  piazzas, 
when  the  tumult  of  the  city  is  hushed  ;  for  consuls,  emperors,  and  popes,  the 
great  men  of  every  a§^e,  have  found  no  better  way  of  immortalising  their 
memories  than  by  the  shifting,  indestructible,  ever-new,  yet  unchanging, 
upgrush  and  downfall  of  water.  They  have  written  their  names  in  that  un- 
stable element,  and  proved  it  a  more  durable  record  than  brass  or  marble.* — 
RawthorM. 

When  Bvelyn  was  at  Rome  in  1644--45,  he  wrote  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese  :  "  Here  the  gentlemen  of  Rome  in  summer  take  their 
fresco  in  their  coaches  and  on  foot."  It  is  now  the  French  Embassy, 
but  negotiations  for  its  purchase  by  the  Italian  Government  are  in 
hand. 

Behind  the  Palazzo  Farnese  (R.)  runs  the  long  Via  Oiulia»  which 
contains  the  ugly  fountain  of  the  Mascherone.  Close  to  the 
picturesque  arch  which  leads  to  the  Farnese  Gardens  is  the  Church 
of  S.  llaria  della  Morte  or  Dell'  Orazione,  built  by  Fuga.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  pious  Confraternity  who  devote  themselves  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead  who  have  been  either  abandoned  or  murdered— Fratel- 
loni  della  Buona  Morte.  On  November  2  curious  wax  figures  with 
reference  to  death  are  visited  by  crowds  in  the  vaults  below  the 
church. 

'  L'^glise  de  la  B(nvM-Mort  a  son  caveau  d^core  dans  le  style  fun^bre  comme 
le  convent  des  Capucins.  On  y  conserve  aussi  ^l^^amment  que  possible  les  os 
des  noy^s,  asphyxias  et  autres  victimes  des  accidents.  La  confr^rie  de  la 
BwmS'Mcirt  va  chercher  les  cadavres ;  un  sacristain  assez  adroit  les  dess^che 
et  les  dispose  en  ornements.  tPai  cans^  quelque  temps  avec  cet  artiste  :  "  Mon- 
sieur," me  disait-il,  "  je  ne  suls  heureux  qu'ici,  au  milieu  de  mon  oeuvre.  Ce 
n'est  pas  pour  les  quelques  ^cus  que  je  gag'no  tons  les  jours  en  montrant  la 
ehapelle  aux  strangers ;  non ;  mais  ce  monument  que  f  entretiens,  que 
j'embellis,  que  j'^gaye  par  mon  talent,  est  devenu  I'orgueil  et  la  joie  de  ma 
vie."  n  me  montra  ses  mat^riaux,  c'est-k-dire  quelques  poiu^n^es  d'ossements 
jot6s  en  tas  dans  un  coin,  fit  I'^loge  de  la  pouzzolane,  et  t^moigna  de  son 
m^pris  pour  la  chaux.  "  La  chaux  brClle  les  os,**  me  dit-il ;  **  elle  les  fait 
tomber  en  poussi^re.  On  ne  pent  faire  rien  de  bon  avec  les  os  qui  out  ^t^  dans 
la  chaux.    C'est  de  la  drogue  {rcba^ciay*  *—Ahimt. 

Beyond  the  arch  is  the  Palazzo  Falconieii  (with  falcons  sculptured 
at  the  angles),  built  by  Borromini  about  1660.  There  is  something 
rather  handsome  in  the  tall  three-arched  loggia,  as  seen  from  the 
back  of  the  courtyard,  which  overhangs  the  Tiber  opposite  the 
Famesina.  The  poet  Monti  sang  the  charms  of  Costanza  Falconieri ; 
now  the  family  are  extinct.  Cardinal  Fesch  (uncle  of  Napoleon  I.) 
lived  here,  and  here  formed  the  gallery  of  pictures  which  was  dis- 
persed at  his  death,  having  been  vainly  offered  by  him  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  the  English  Government,  in  exchange  for  an 
annuity  of  £4000  per  annum.  This  palace,  the  residence  of 
Leo  XIII.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  (to  his  great  dis- 
tress) sold  in  1892  to  a  Jew. 

In  the  Via  S.  Eligio,  which  opens  on  the  left,  is  the  pretty  little 
circular  church  of  S.  Eligio,  built  1509,  from  a  design  attributed  to 
Raffaelle. 
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Farther  on-^own  the  Via  Giolia — are  the  Carceri  Nuoto,  prisons 
established  by  Innocent  X.  (appropriately  reached  by  the  Via  del 
Malpasso),.  and  then  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  built  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  for  his  own  residence,  and  adorned  by  him  with  the  arms 
of  his  patron,  Paul  III;,  and  the  grateful  inscription,  '  Tu  mihi 
quodcnmque  hie  rerum  est.'  The  collection  of  statues  which  was 
formed  here  %j  Cardinal  Ricci  was  removed  to  the  Capitol  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  present  Capito- 
line  collection.  This  is  the  palace  described  by  Zola  as  PaUizzo 
Boccanera. 

In  front  of  the  Palazzo  Famese,  beyond  its  own  piazza,  is  entered 
that  known  as  the  Campo  de'  Fiori,  a  centre  of  commerce  among  the 
working-classes,  and  the  scene  on  Wedesday  mornings  of  a  curious 
market  of  mingled  vegetables,  drapery,  and  antiquities.  Close  by, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Paradise,  old  books  may  be  purchased.  The  most 
terrible  of  the  Autos  da  Fe  instituted  by  the  Dominicans,  in  which 
many  Jews  and  other  heretics  were  burnt  alive,  were  held  in  the 
Campo  de'  FiorL  Now  a  bronze  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  marks 
the  spot  where  he  was  burnt. 

This  spot,  with  delightful  colour  and  interesting  movement,  has, 
as  its  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno  reveals,  exceedingly  tragic 
associations,  owing  to  its  having  been  the  favourite  locality  for 
public  executions  by  fire.  On  February  9, 1600,  the  sentence  upon 
him  was  read  in  the  convent  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Bruno  being 
covered  with  the  San  Benito  with  red  devils  on  its  yellow  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  a  happy  crowd  of  priests,  monks,  and  soldiers. 
After  the  reading  of  his  sentence,  Bruno  looking  up  at  the  inquisi- 
tors said,  '  You  have  more  fear  in  uttering  such  a  sentence  than  I 
have  in  receiving  it.'  The  victim  was  now  delivered  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  requested  to  shed  no  blood.  The  furnace  was  already 
prepared  by  the  Church ;  but  the  lay  authority  must  light  it.  To 
increase  his  ordeal,  Bruno  was  now  remanded  for  eight  more  days, 
after  having  endured  seven  years'  imprisonment.  Finally,  on 
February  17  (a  jubilee  feast  in  that  year  of  Clement  VIII. ,  who 
chanted  mass  that  day  in  the  Gesti),  at  the  centre  of  an  enormous 
crowd,  this  moral  and  intellectual  martyr  was  taken  to  the  piazza, 
thronged  already  from  pavement  to  roofs,  and  chained  to  the  stake 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Love  and  burned,  not  uttering  word 
or  cry. 

•  One  of  the  most  remarkable  sufferers  here  was  Giordauo  Bruao,  who  was 
bom  at  Nola,  a.d.  1569.  His  chief  heresy  was  ardent  advocacy  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system,  the  author  of  which  had  died  ten  years  before  Bruno's  birth.' 

The  Albergo  del  Sole,  near  this,  has  existed  at  least  since  1469. 

On  the  left  of  this  piazza  is  the  Palace  of  the  Cancelleria,  finished 
in  1494  by  Antonio  da  Montecavallo.  The  actual  architect  is  not 
known.  The  cortile  is  perhaps  by  Bramante.  It  was  built  for 
Cardinal  Riario,  who,  long  disgraced  under  the  Borgias,  rose  to 
renewed  power  with  his  relative  Julius  II.  But  the  family  being 
mixed  up  with  the  Petrucci  conspiracy  in  1517,  the  palace  was 
confiscated.      The  huge  blocks  of  travertine  of  which  it  is  built 
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were  taken  from  the  Colisenm,  and  the  marbles-  from  the  arch 
of  Grordianus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pretorian  Oamp.  It  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  early  renais- 
sance architecture.  The  chief  portal  was  an  addition  by  Domenico 
Fontana.  The  colonnades  of  the  court  have  forty-four  granite 
pillars,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  Library  of  S.  Lorenzo,  erected 
by  Pope  Damasus,  366-384,  who  had  plundered  tLem  from  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey.  The  loses  with  which  their  (added)  capitals 
are  adorned  are  in  reference  to  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew 
of  Sixtus  IV.  The  frescoes  of  the  great  saloon  by  Vasari,  Satviati, 
and  other  contemporary  masters,  depict  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  III., 
and  are  also  interesting  as  representing  many  ancient  Roman 
buildings. 

This  palace  was  the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Cancelleria 
Apostolica.  In  June  1848,  the  Roman  Parliament,  summoned  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  held  here.  In  July,  while  the  deputies  were  seated  here, 
the  mob  burst  into  the  council-ch&mber,  and  demanded  the  instant 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
foot  of  its  staircase  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Count  Rossi. 

*  C'^tait  le  16  Novembre  1848,  le  ministre  de  Pie  IX.  vou6  d6s  longtemps  k  la 
mort,  dooit  la  presse  s^ditiense  disnit :  *'  Si  la  victime  condamaee  parrient  k 
8'dchapper,  elle  sera  poursuivie  sans  rel&che,  en  tout  lieu ;  le  eoupable  sera 
frapp^  par  une  main  invisible,  se  ttt-il  r^fngi^,  sur  le  sein  de  sa  m^re  on  dans 
le  tabernacle  du  Christ.'* 

'  Dans  la  nnit  dn  14  an  15  Novembre  de  jennes  6tndlants,  r^nis  dans  cette 
pens^e,  s'exercent  sans  fr^mir  snr  nn  cadavre  apportd  k  prix  d*or  au  tbMtre 
Capranica  ;  et  quand  leurs  mains  inf4mes  fnrent  devenues  assez  sCires  poor  le 
crime,  qnand  ils  sent  certains  d'atteindre  an  premier  coup  la  veine  jng-nlaire, 
cbacun  se  rend  k  son  poste.— **  Gardez-vons  d'aller  an  Palais  L^^^islatif ,  la 
mort  vous  y  attend,"  fait  dire  an  ministre  nne  Fran^aise  alors  k  Rome,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Menon :  "  Ne  sortez  pas,  on  vons  serez  assassin^ !  "  lui  6crit  de 
son  cdt^  la  Dnchesse  de  Rignano.  Mais  Tintr^pide  Rossi,  n'^coutant  que  sa 
conscience,  arrive  an  Quirinal.  A  son  tonr  le  pape  le  conjure  d'etre  prudent, 
de  ne  point  s'exposer,  afln,  Ini  dit-il.  **D'6viter  k  nos  ennemis  nn  sfrande 
crime,  et  k  moi  nne  immense  donlenr."--'*  lis  aont  trop  l&cbes,  ils  n'oseront 
pas."    Pie  IX.  le  b^nit,  et  il  continue  de  se  diriufer  vers  la  chancellerie.  .  .  . 

* .  .  .  Sa  voitnre  s'arrdte,  il  descend  an  milieu  d'hommes  sinistres,  leur 
lance  nn  resrard  de  d^dain,  et,  continuant  sans  crainte  ni  penr,  il  commence 
k  monter  ;  la  fonle  presse  en  siftlant,  Tnn  le  frappe  snr  I'^panle  g-auche  :  d'nn 
monvement  instinctif  11  retonrne  la  t^te,  decouvrant  la  veine  fatale,  il  tombe, 
se  relive,  monte  quelqnes  marches,  et  retombe  inondd  de  sang.'— ^If.  de 
Bellevue. 

Entered  from  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  is  the  Church  of  SS. 

Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  from  designs  of  Vignola  and  Bramante,  removed 

by  Cardinal  Riario  in  1495,  from  another  site  a  little  farther  west, 

where  it  had  been  founded  by  Pope  Damasus.    It  consists  of  a  short 

nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  richly-detailed  columns,  with  an  apse 

and  chapels.    At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  curious  black  Virgin, 

much  revered.    Opening  from  the  right  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the 

Massimi,  with  several  tombs  ;  a  good  modern  monument  of  Princess 

Gabrielli,  &c.    Against  the  western  wall  is  a  seated  statue  of  S. 

Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  copied  from  that  at  the  Lateran.     His 

relics  are  preserved  here,  with  those  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita,  and 

many  other  saints.    The  tomb  of  Count  Rossi  is  also  here,  inscribed, 

'  Optimam  mihi  causam  tuendam  assumpsi,  miserebitur  Deus.'    The 
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story  of  his  death  is  told  in  the  words :  *  Impioram  oonsilio  meditata 
caede  occnbait.'  He  was  embalmed  and  buried  on  the  night  of  his 
murder  for  fear  of  further  outrage.  S.  Franois  Xavier  used  to  preaoh 
here  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  one  of  the  churohes  which  has 
been  most  ruined  by  Yirginio  Yespignani  in  recent  times.  The 
fine  vaulted  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a  vulgar  ceiling,  and  the 
magnificent  effect  of  light  and  shadow  arranged  by  the  architect 
from  one  great  semicircular  window  behind  the  tribune  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  side-windows. 

It  was  here  that  Pope  Damasus  (c.  366-384)  founded  his  Archi- 
vium,  or  Public  Library,  placing  in  it  one  of  his  famous  inscriptions, 
saying,  '  I  have  erected  this  building  for  the  archives  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  I  have  surrounded  it  with  porticoes  on  either  side ;  and 
I  have  given  it  my  name,  which  I  hope  will  be  remembered  for 
centuries.'  The  hope  has  been  realised,  for  the  place  is  still  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso. 

Near  this  was  the  site  of  the  stables  and  headquarters  of  The 
GreenSj  one  of  the  four  squadrons  of  the  charioteers  of  the  circus 
{figitatores  circenaei)^  brought  into  especial  notice  by  the  follies 
of  Caligula,  and  preserving  supreme  popularity  till  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  In  allusion  to  this  Juvenal  says :  '  All  Rome  flocked  to 
the  circus  to-day.  .  .  .  The  greens,  as  usual,  won  the  day,  otherwise 
I  should  see  the  city  in  deep  mourning,  just  as  if  the  consuls  had 
been  slain  over  again « at  Cannae.'  A  pedestal  was  found  here, 
dedicated  to  the  African  jockey  Crescens,  who,  at  twenty-eight, 
had  already  gained  1,558,346  sesterces.^ 

Built  into  the  line  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  just  beyond 
the  Cancelleria,  is  a  very  pretty  little  palace,  a  gem  of  renaissance 
architecture,  carefully  finished  in  all  its  details.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Palazzetto  Famese,  or  Famesina  de'  BauUari,  and  was  built 
in  1523,  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger  for  Thomas  Le  Roy, 
Bishop  of  Dol,  who  had  come  to  reside  in  Rome  and  had  risen  to 
high  honours  under  I^eo  X. :  his  lilies  often  appear  in  its  decora- 
tions. He  died  here  October  1524,  and  was  buried  in  Trinitli  de' 
Monti ;  his  heart  was  sent  to  Nantes.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Orsini,  Martinozzi  Bucimazza,  Silvestri,  Linotte,  and  the  Zorio,  who 
sold  it  in  1887  to  the  city  of  Rome  for  £6000.  It  is  to  be  a  renais- 
sance museum  of  prints  and  engravings.  It  was  never  finished  on 
the  north  side.  In  digging  the  foundations  for  a  new  facade  in 
.1901,  remains  of  a  classic  building  have  been  found — a  house 
decorated  with  frescoes  recalling  some  of  those  of  Pompeii. 

Turning  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Famese,  we  reach  the 
Piazsni  Capo  di  Ferro,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Palano 
Spada  alia  Begola  (now  the  Court  of  Cassation),  built  in  1564  by 
Cardinal  Capodiferro,  but  afterwards  altered  and  adorned  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  courtyard  is  rich  in  sculptured  ornament.  The  palace 
is  always  visible. 

In  the  hall  on  the  first  floor  is  the  famous  statue  believed  to  be 

1  E.  CriStani-Lovatelli,  Antichi  Monumentiy  p.  145,  one  of  the  most  chorm- 
ing  of  Roman  archeeological  writers. 
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that  of  Pompejt  at  the  foot  of  which  Julius  Caesar  fell.  Suetonius 
narrates  that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus  from  the  Curia,  and  placed 
upon  a  marble  Janus  arch  in  front  of  the  theatre  (of  Fompey). 
Near  that  spot  was  the  existing  statue  found,  lying  under  the 
partition-wall  of  two  houses,  whose  proprietors  intended  to  evade 
disputes  by  dividing  it,  when  Cardinal  Capodiferro  interfered,  and 
in  return  received  it  as  a  gift  from  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  bought  it 
for  600  gold  crowns. 

*  And  thon,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in 
The  ansterest  form  of  naked  majesty, — 
Thou  who  heheldest,  'mid  the  assasBins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity. 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  qnoen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ? ' 

—  ByroUy ' ChUde  Harold* 

*  Hac  facie,  Fortuna,  tibi,  Bomana  placebas.*— Irttcan,  Phars.  viii.  686. 

*  I  saw  in  the  Palazzo  Spada  the  statue  of  Pompey :  the  statue  at  whose 
base  Caesar  fell.  A  stern  tremendous  fignre  1  I  imagined  one  of  greater 
finish :  of  the  last  refinement :  fall  of  delicate  touches :  losing  its  distinct- 
ness in  the  giddy  eyes  of  one  whose  blood  was  ebbing  before  it,  and  settling 
into  some  such  rigid  majesty  as  this,  as  Death  came  creeping  over  the  up- 
turned taee.*— Dickens. 

*  Caesar  was  persuaded  at  first  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  Galpumia,  who 
bad  received  secret  warning  of  the  plot,  to  send  ai»  excuse  to  the  senate  ;  but 
afterwards,  being  ridiculed  by  Brutus  for  not  going,  was  carried  thither  in 
a  litter.  ...  At  the  moment  when  Caesar  descended  from  his  litter  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  Popilius  Laena  approached  him,  and  was  observed  to  enter 
into  earnest  conversation  with  him.  The  conspirators  regarded  one  another, 
and  mutually  revealed  their  despair  with  a  glance.*  Cassius  and  others  were 
graspino'  their  daggers  beneath  their  robes ;  the  last  resource  was  to  de- 
spatch themselves.  But  Brutus,  observing  that  the  manner  of  Fopilius  was 
that  of  one  supplicating  rather  than  warning,  restored  his  companions*  con- 
fidence with  a  smile.  Caesar  entered ;  his  enemies  closed  in  a  dense  mass 
around  him,  and  while  they  led  him  to  his  chair  kept  off  all  intruders. 
Trebonius  was  specially  charged  to  detain  Antoniu.s  in  conversation  at  the 
door.  Scarcely  was  the  victim  seated,  when  Tillius  Cimber  approached  with 
a  petition  for  his  brother's  pardon.  The  others,  as  was  concerted,  joined  in 
the  supplication,  grasping  his  hands  and  embracing  his  neck.  Caesar  at  first 
put  them  gently  aside,  but,  as  they  became  more  importunate,  repelled  them 
with  maiu  force.  Tillius  seized  his  toga  with  both  hands,  and  pulled  it  vio- 
lently over  his  arms.  Then  P.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  drew  a  weapon,  and 
grazed  his  shoulder  with  an  ill-directed  stroke.  Caesar  disengaged  one  hand, 
and  snatched  at  the  hilt,  shonting,  *'  Cursed  Casca,  what  means  this  ? " — 
"  Help,"  cried  Casca  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  others 
aimed  each  his  dagger  at  the  devoted  object.  Caesar  for  an  instant  defended 
himself,  and  even  wounded  one  of  his  assailants  with  his  stylus :  but  when  he 
distinguished  Brutus  in  the  press,  and  saw  the  steel  fiashing  in  his  hand  also, 
''  What  1  thon,  too,  Brutus  1 "  he  exclaimed,  let  go  his  hold  of  Casca,  and 
drawing  his  robe  over  his  face,  made  no  further  resistance.  The  asaaasins 
stabbed  him  through  and  through,  for  they  had  pledged  themselves,  one  and 
all,  to  bathe  their  daggers  in  bis  blood.  Brutus  himself  received  a  wound 
in  their  eagerness  and  trepidation.    The  victim  reeled  a  few  paces,  propped 

•  by  the  blows  he  received  on  every  side,  till  he  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of 
Pompeius'  statue.'— ifmt«i/«,  ch.  xxl. 

Unfortunately,  the  head  is  an  ancient  one  of  an  unknown  person. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  body,  and  it  is  not  a  portrait  of  Pompey. 
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Another  oolossal  naked  statue  at  the  Villa  Gastelazzo,  near 
Milan,  thus  unnecessarily  disputes  the  honour  of  being  the  historic 
statue  with  that  of  the  Palazzo  Spada. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  palace  is  little  worth  seeing. 
Among  its  other  sculptures  are  eight  reliefs,  which  until  1620  were 
turned  upside  down,  and  used  as  a  pavement  in  S.  Agnese  f  uori  le 
Mura ;  and  a  statue  miscalled  Aristotle,  the  head  being  Roman  and 
the  body  Greek. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  right,  in  its  own  piazzetta,  is  the  Church 
of  the  Trinita  del  Pellegrini,  built  in  1614,  the  facade  designed  by 
Francesco  de  Sanctis.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a  picture  of  the 
Trinity  by  Ouido. 

The  hospital  attached  to  this  church  was  founded  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri  for  receiving  and  nourishing,  for  a  space  of  from  three ,  to 
seven  days,  pilgrims  of  pious  intention,  who  had  come  from  more 
than  sixty  miles'  distance.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  for 
males  and  females.  Here,  during  Holy  Week,  the  feet  of  the  pil- 
grims were  publicly  washed,  those  of  the  men  by  princes,  cardinals, 
&c.,  those  of  the  women  by  queens,  princesses,  and  other  ladies  of 
rank.  In  this  case  the  washing  was  a  reality,  the  feet  not  having 
been  '  prepared  beforehand,'  as  was  done  f or^the  Lavanda  at  S.  Peter's. 

An  authentic  portrait  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  preserved  here,  8ai(^  to 
have  been  painted  surreptitiously  by  an  artist  who  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital.  When  S.  Filippo  saw  it,  he 
said,  '  Tou  should  not  have  stolen  me  unawares.' 

The  building  in  front  of  this  church,  usually  alive  with  poor 
folk,  is  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  founded  by  the  Padre  Calvo  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  preserve  the  people  from  suffering  under  the 
usury  of  the  Boman  money-lenders.  It  is  a  Government  establish- 
ment, where  money  is  lent  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  to  every  class 
of  person.  Poor  people,  especially  *  Donne  di  facenda,'  who  have  no 
work  in  the  summer,  thankfully  avail  themselves  of  this,  and  pawn 
their  necklaces  and  earrings,  which  they  are  able  to  redeem  when 
the  means  of  subsistence  come  back  with  the  blessed  return  of  the 
f  orestieri  Many  Boman  servants  go  through  this  process  annually  ; 
and  though  the  Monte  di  Pietk  is  often  a  scene  of  great  suffering 
when  unredeemed  goods  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  establish- 
ment, it  probably  in  the  main  serves  to  avert  much  evil  from  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  Via  di  Ferro  here  leads  direct  to  P®.  Farnese,  the  bent  cornice 
of  which  can  be  descried  down  it.  To  the  R  of  the  church  the 
street  next  it  leads  direct  to  Ponte  Sisto  and  the  Tiber  with  views 
of  S.  Peter's,  on  the  right.     In  front  rises  the  Janiculum. 

A  short  distance  farther,  following  the  Via  de'  Specchi,  sur- 
rounded by  miserable  houses  (in  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  gothic 
window  of. two  lights,  divided  by  a  spiral  column),  is  the  small 
Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monticelll  or  Arenola,  which  has  a  campanile 
of  1110.  Admission  may  always  be  obtained  through  the  sacristy 
to  visit  the  famous  '  miracle-working  '  picture  called  '  Gesti  Naza- 
reno,*    a    modem   half-length,    with    the    eyelids    drooping   and 
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half 'dosed.  By  an  illusion  of  the  painting,  the  eyes,  if  watched 
steadily,  appear  to  open  and  then  slowly  to  close  again  as  if 
falling  asleep.  The  effect  is  very  carious.  In  the  case  of  this 
picture,  Pope  Pius  IX.  turned  Protestant,  and  disapproving  of  the 
attention  it  excited,  caused  its  secret  removal.  Remonstrance  was 
made  that  the  picture  had  been  i-egalo  to  the  church,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken  away,  and  when  it  was  believed  to  be  sufficiently  for- 
gotten, it  was  sent  back  by  night.  The  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  this 
obscure  church  are  for  the  most  part  quite  modem,  but  enclose  a 
grand  and  ezpressive  head  of  t^e  Saviour,  which  dates  from  1099, 
when  it  was  ordered  by  Pope  Paschal  II. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  church,  facing  the  modern  Fiassa  Bene- 
detto Calroli,  is  the  vast  Palasio  Santa  Croce.  This  palace  will 
bring  to  mind  the  murder  of  the  Marchesa  Costanza  Santa  Croce 
by  her  two  sons  (because  she  would  not  name  them  her  heirs),  on 
the  day  when  the  fate  of  her  cousin  Beatrice  Cenci  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  which  partly  brought  about  the  condemnation  of 
Beatrice— the  then  Pope,  Clement  VIII.,  determining  to  make  her 
punishment  *  an  example  to  all  parricides.' 

■  The  late  Prince  of  Santa  Croce  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant 
of  Valerius  Publicola,  the  *  friend  of  the  people,'  who  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  of  a  church '  in  the  Ghetto,  *  Sancta  Maria  de 
Publicolis.'  His  married  daughters  always  have  '  nata  Principessa 
Publicola '  printed  upon  their  cards.  The  {)alace  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  youngest,  the  Contessa  di  Santa  Fiora.  ^ 

This,  like  the  neighbouring  Cenci  palace,  is  one  of  the  many 
haunted  houses  in  Rome :  it  is  said  that  by  night  two  statues  of  Santa 
Croce  cardinals  descend  from  their  pedestals,  and  ratUe  their  marble 
trains  along  its  quiet  galleries.  In  recent  alterations  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  lift,  an  ouUieUe  was  discovered,  lined  with  sharp-pointed 
instruments,  and  at  the  bottom  lay  a  mass  of  skeletons,  one  of  them  in 
armour,  with  a  dagger  driven  through  the  helmet  far  into  the  skull. 
A  figure,  fully  dressed,  but  mumviified,  was  also  found  walled  up  in  a 
niche.  The  late  Princess  Santa  Croce  was  one  night  awakened  by  a 
man,  dripping  with  water,  rising  up  through  the  floor  by  her  bedside. 
She  had  seized  the  bell  and  was  about  to  ring  it,  when  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  implored  her  to  desist.  He  proved  to  be  a  political 
prisoner,  who  had  escaped  from  his  captors  in  crossing  the  bridge 
as  he  was  being  taken  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  had  jumped 
over  the  bridge  into  the  Tiber.  His  guards  pursued  him  swimming, 
and  his  strength  was  just  giving  in,  wbeili  he  saw  the  opening  of  a 
drain,  crept  into  it,  and  followed  a  secret  passage,  which  led  him 
ultimately  to  the  room  in  which  he  now  was.  The  princess  found 
that  his  story  was  correct,  and  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime, 
and  the  Palazzo  S.  Croce  had  the  right  of  Sanctuary,  she  kept  him 
there  hidden  for  some  days,  and  eventually  conveyed  him  safely 
out  of  Rome  in  her  own  carriage. 

1  In  considering  these  claims  it  is  tq  be  remembered  that  thousands  of 
freedmen  took  these  great  names,  and  transmitted  them,  and  Haximns  was 
a  cognomen  by  no  means  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Fabii. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Cairoli  is  the  great 
Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
designs  of  Rosati  and  Soria  for  the  Bamabiti.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross.  The  lofty  cupola  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  by  Domeniehino  ;  and  a  fresco  of  S.  Carlo,  by  OuidOf 
once  on  the  facade  of  the  church,  is  now  preserved  in  the  choir. 
Over  the  high  altar  is  a  large  picture  by  Pieiro  da  Cortona  of  8.  Carlo 
in  a  procession  during  the  plague  at  Milan.  In  the  Ist  chapel,  R,  is 
the  Annunciation,  by  LanfrwM* ;  in  the  2nd  chapel,  L.,  the  Death 
of  S.  Anna,  by  A'ndrea  Saccki.  On  the  pilaster  of  the  last  chapel, 
R.,  is  a  good  modem  tomb,  with  delicate  detail.  The  cord  which 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  wore  round  his  neck  in  the  penitential  proces- 
sion during  the  plague  at  Milan  is  preserved  as  a  relic  here.  The 
Catinari,  from  whom  this  church  is  named,  were  makers  of  wooden 
tubs,  who  had  stalls  in  the  adjoining  piazza,  or  sold  their  wares  on 
its  steps.  The  street  opening  from  hence  (Via  de*  Giubbonari) 
contains  on  its  right  the  Paiazso  Pio  ;  at  the  back  of  which  are  the 
principal  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  of  great 
magnificence,  being  the  first  constructed  of  stone  in  Rome,  and 
capable  of  containing  17,680  people.  The  Via  de*  Ohiavari,  R., 
follows  the  line  of  the  proscenium  towards  the  Teatro  Argentina. 
The  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (Mastai)  new  in  the  Vatican,  was 
found  on  the  site  of  the  theatre  in  1864.  The  thirteenth  century 
Orsini  had  a  stronghold  here  as  the  Pierleoni  and  Savelli  in  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  name  of  the  church  8.  Maria  in  Qrotta 
Pinta  comes  from  the  painted  decorations  of  a  vault  in  Pompey's 
Theatre.  The  piazza  of  this  name  occupies  the  cavea  of  the 
theatre.  In  the  portions  (of  a  hundred  columns)  attached  to  t^is 
theatre  Brutus  sat  as  praetor  on  the  morning  of  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar.     Adjoining'was  the  Curia,  or  Senate-Hall,  where, 

*  In  his  mantle  muffling  np  his  faee, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey'a  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell.'  * 

This  occupied  the  area  now  covered  by  Via  del  Sudario  and  Via 
de*  Barbieri. 

Behind  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  modern  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  rises  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,' 
begun  in  1591  by  Olivier!  and  finished  by  Carlo  Mademo.  The 
facade,  which  faces  the  modem  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  is  by 
Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  cupola  is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Lanfraneoy 
those  of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  angles  being  by  homeniehinOf 
who  also  painted  the  Flagellation  and  Gl&rification  of  S.  Andrew 
in  the  tribune.  Beneath  the  latter  are  frescoes  of  events  in  the 
life  of  S.  Andrew  by  CcUctbrese, 

'  In  the  freseo  of  the  Flagellation,  the  apostle  is  bonnd  by  his  hands  and 
feet  to  four  short  posts  set  firmly  in  the  ground ;  one  of  the  executioners,  in 

>  Shakespeare,  Juliiu  Caesar^  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

3  So  called  from  a  slight  hollow,  scarcely  now  perceptible,  left  by  a  reser- 
voir made  by  Agrippa  for  the  publio  benefit. 
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tightening  a  oord,  breaks  It  and  falls  back ;  three  men  prepare  to  sconrge 
him  with  thongs :  in  the  foreground  we  have  the  nsnal  gronp  of  the  mother 
and  her  frightened  children.  This  is  a  composition  full  of  dramatic  life  and 
movement,  bnt  nnpleaslng.'— J'aiTwaon'*  •  Sacred  Arty*  p.  229. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  (left)  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
Archbishop  of  Beneventam,  1556. 

The  last  piers  of  the  nave  are  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  Pius  II., 
Aeneas  Sylvias  Picoolomini  (1458-64),  and  Fins  III.,  Todeschini 
(1503),  removed  from  the  old  Basilica  of  S.  Peter'a  The  tombs 
are  hideous  erections  in  four  stages,  by  Niccolo  della  Guardia  and 
Pietro  da  Todi.  The  epitaph  of  the  famous  Aeneas  Sylvius  is  as 
good  as  a  biography. 

**  Pins  II.,  sovereign  pontiff,  a  Tnscan  by  nation,  by  birth  a  native  of  Siena, 
of  the  family  of  the  Picoolomini,  reigned  for  six  years.  His  pontificate  was 
short,  but  his  glory  was  great.  He  united  a  Christian  council  (Basle)  in  the 
interests  of  the  faith.  He  resisted  the  enemies  of  the  holy  Roman  see,  both 
in  Italy  and  abroad.  He  placed  Catherine  of  Siena  amongst  the  saints  of 
Christ.  He  abolished  the  pragmatic  sanction  In  France.  He  re-established 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  In  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  increased  the  power  of 
the  Church.  He  established  the  alum  mines  which  were  discovered  near 
Talpha.  Zealous  for  religion  and  justice,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  As  he  was  setting  out  for  the  war  which  he  had  declared  against 
the  Turks,  he  died  at  Ancona.  There  he  had  already  his  fleet  prepared,  and 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  with  his  senate,  as  companion  in  arms  for  Christ. 
Brought  to  Home  by  a  decree  of  the  fathers,  he  was  laid  in  this  si>ot,  where 
he  had  ordered  the  head  of  S.  Andrew,  which  had  been  brought  him  from 
the  Peloponnese,  to  be  placed.  He  lived  fifty-eight  years  nine  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  Francis,  Cardinal  of  Siena,  raised  this  to  the  memory  of 
his  revered  uncle,  mdlxtv.* 

Pius  III.,  who  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  only 
reigned  for  twenty-six  days.  His  tomb  was  the  last  to  be  placed 
in  the  old  S.  Peter's,  which  was  pulled  down  by  his  successor. 
Opposite  the  church  was  the  palace  of  Pietro  della  Yalle,  the 
famous  traveller. 

The  funeral  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  miscalled  Henry  IX.  of 
England,  Cardinal  York,  was  celebrated  here,  July  16,  1807,  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  the  Sacred  College. 

To  the  right  from  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  runs  the  Via  della  Valle, 
on  the  right  of  which  is  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  (formerly  called 
Caffarelli,  and  Stoppani),  the  lower  portion  of  which  was  designed 
by  Baffaelle  in  1513,  the  upper  floor  being  a  later  addition.  There 
were  a  few  antiquities  preserved  here,  among  them  the  'Calen- 
dariam  Praenestinum '  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  being  five  months  of  a 
Soman  calendar  found  by  Ciardinal  Stoppani  at  Palestrina.  At  the 
foot  qf  the  stairs  is  a  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  the  marbles 
in  the  palace  are  said  (1903)  to  have  been  recently  sold.  Removed 
recently  to  the  staircase  from  one  comer  of  the  palace  on  the 
exterior,  is  the  mutilated  statue  familiarly  known  as  the  AbhaU 
Lnigi,  which  was  made  to  carry  on  witty  conversation^  with  the 
Madama  Lucrezia  near  S.  Marco,  as  Pasquino  did  with  Marforio. 
In  Piazza  della  Valle  is  a  fine  statue  of  Nicolo  Spedalieri.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Giustiniani-Bandini. 

In  the  neighbouring  Vicolo  del  Melone  several  enormous  capitals 
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have  been  found,  6  feet  high  and  24  feet  in  circumference,  belong- 
ing to  the  colonnade  entitled  Bonns  Eventus. 

Following  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  from  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle  on  the  right,  following  the  bend  of  the  (once  much  narrower) 
street,  is  the  gloomy  but  curious  Palazzo  Massimo  alle  Colonne, 
built  c,  1526  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Odeum.  The  semicircular  portico  displays  six  doric 
columns.  The  staircase  and  fountain  are  peculiar  and  picturesque. 
In  the  loggia  is  a  fine  antique  lion.  The  palace  is  not  often  shown, 
but  is  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  the  smaller  Roman  princely  houses. 

This  palace  has  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  terrible  associa- 
tions which  cling  around  old  Roman  houses.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Lelio,  chief  of  the  house  of  Massimo,  had  six  sons  by  his 
wife,  Girolama  Savelli.  After  her  death  in  1671,  he  married  one 
Eufrosina,  who  had  been  mistress  to  the  great  Marcantonio 
Colonna,  by  whom  her  husband  Corberio  had  been  murdered.  On 
her  marriage  to  Lelio  Massimo  in  1585,  his  sons  refused  to  receive 
her,  and  five  of  them  entered  her  room  and  shot  her  dead  on  the 
day  after  her  wedding.  Their  father  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
solemnly  cursing  them,  and  they  died  unnatural  deaths  ;  only 
Fompeo  Massimo,  who  had  refused  to  assist  in  his  stepmother's 
murder,  living  to  continue  the  line.  The  present  Princess  Massimo 
is  daughter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  great-niece  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

The  entrance-hall  has  its  distinctive  daas  and  canopy  adorned 
with  the  motto  of  the  family,  '  Cunctando  Restituit,'  in  allusion 
to  the  descent  which  they  claim  from  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  is  described  by  Ennius  as  having  '  saved  the  republic  by 
delaying.' 

'  Napol^n  interpella  nn  Msssimo  avec  cette  bmsqnerie  qui  intimidait  tant 
de  gens  :  "  Est-il  vral,"  lul  dit-11,  "  que  vous  descend  iez  de  Fabins-Maxi- 
mns?"  "Je  ne  sanrais  le  pronver,"  ripondlt  le  noble  romaln,  "mais  c'est 
an  bruit  qnl  court  depnis  pins  de  mille  ans  dans  notre  famille."  *— About. 

On  the  second  floor,  approached  through  a  series  of  picturesque 
old  rooms  with  sixteenth-century  furniture,  is  a  chapel  in  memory 
of  the  temporary  resuscitation  to  life  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  of  Paolo 
Massimo,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  died  of  a  fever,  March  16, 
1584.  On  that  day,  by  ancient  custom,  the  Massimo  family  *■  re- 
ceive '  all  day,  and  the  chapel  is  open  to  the  public  for  eight  days 
after. 

'  8.  Filippo  Neri  was  the  spiritual  director  of  the  Massimo  family  ;  it  is  in 
his  honour  that  the  Palazzo  Massimo  is  dressed  up  in  festal  guise  every  16th 
of  March.  The  annals  of  the  family  narrate,  that  the  son  and  heir  of  Prince 
Fabrizio  Massimo  died  of  a  fever  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  that  S.  Philip, 
coming  into  the  room  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
sisters,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  brow  of  the  youth  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
on  which  he  revived,  opened  his  eyes,  and  sate  up.  '*  Art  thou  nn  willing-  to 
die?'*  asked  the  saint.  *'No,"  sisrhed  the  youth.  "Art  thou  resigned  to 
yield  thy  soul  to  God  ?"  ♦*  I  am."  •'  Then  go,"  said  Philip.  "  Va,  che  sii 
benedetto,  e  prega  Dio  per  noi.  —The  boy  sank  back  on  his  pillow  with  a 
heavenly  smile  on  his  face  and  expired.' — Jmnewn's  *  Monastic  Orders.' 
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The  back  of  the  palace  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  is  covered 
with  carious  frescoes  by  Daniele  di  VotUrra, 

In  buildings  belonging  to  this  palace,  Pannartz  and  Schweinheim 
established  the  first  printing-office  in  Rome  in  1455.  The  rare 
editions  of  this  time  bear,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  printers, 
the  inscription,  *  In  aedibus  Petri  de  Maximis.' 

*  Conrad  Sweynheim  et  Arnold  Pannartz  s'^tabllrent  prto  de  Sabiaco,  an 
monasttoe  de  Sainte-Scholastiqne,  qni  ^talt  occnpA  par  lea  B^nMlctina  de  lenr 
nation,  et  pabli^rent  BuccesBiveinent,  avec  le  conoours  des  moines,  les  CBworet 
de  Lactarux,  la  Citi  de  Dieu  de  Saint- Angnstin,  "et  le  traitd  de  Oratore  de 
CicSron.  En  1467,  ils  se  transport^rent  k  Bome,  an  palais  Massimi,  oil  ils 
8*aB8oei^rent  Jean-Andr^  de  Bnsai,  ^v^ne  d'Aleria,  qni  ayait  ^tndi6  sons 
Yii^rin  de  Feltre,  et  dont  la  8ci«ioe  lenr  fnt  d'nne  bante  utility  ]x>Qr  la 
correction  de  lenrs  textes.  Le  savant  ^v^ne  lenr  donnait  son  temps,  ses 
veilles  :— "  Malbenrenx  metier,"  disait-il,  **  qui  consiste  non  pas  k  chercher 
des  perles  dans  le  fnmier,  mais  dn  fnmier  parmi  les  perles  ?**— Et  cependaut 
11  s'y  adonnait  avec  passion,  sans  mdme  y  tronrer  I'aisance.  Les  Urres,  en 
eflet,  se  vendirent  d'alXMrd  si  mal  qne  Jean-Andr6  de  Bnssi  n'avait  pas 
tonjours  de  qnoi  se  faire  salre  la  barbe.  Les  prenKlers  livres  qn'll  pubUa  obex 
Conrad  et  Arnold  fnrent  la  Ortmimaire  de  DdnatuSy  k  trois  cents  exemplaires, 
et  les  EjMrt»  familiirea  de  Oieirony  k  cinq  cent  cinqnante.'— Gknimerie,  *  Rome 
Ckritienne,*  U.  79, 1. 

Farther,  on  the  right,  is  the  modernised  Church  of  S.  Pantaleone, 
built  originally  in  1219  by  Honorins  III.,  and  given  by  Gregory  XV., 
in  1641,  to  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanza,  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Scolopians,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Scuola  Pia.  He  died  in 
1648,  and  is  buried  here  in  a  porphyry  sarcophagus.  The  facade  is 
by  Giuseppe  Valadier,  1806.  In  the  piazza  is  a  statue  of  the  states- 
man Marco  Minghetti,  181 8-86. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  BraBchi  (Ministero  dell* 
Intemo),  the  last  result  of  Papal  nepotism  in  Rome — built  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Morelli,  for  the  Duke  Braschi,  nephew 
of  Pius  VI.  The  staircase,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Rome,  is 
adorned  with  sixteen  columns  of  red  oriental  granite.  The  Braschi 
Pope  collected  all  the  proudest  devices  of  heraldry  and  had  them 
arranged  for  his  own  coat  of  arms,  whence  the  epigram : — 

<  Bedde  aqnilam  imperlo,  Francornm  Ulia  regl, 
Sidera  redde  polo,  caetera,  Brascbe,  tibi.' 

The  palace  has  been  recently  sold  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  1,500,000  lire. 

At  the  farther  comer  of  the  Braschi  Palace  stands  the  mutilated 
Grreek  statue,  called  Pasqnino.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  witty, 
deformed  tailor,  who  once  kept  a  shop  opposite,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain his  customers  with  the  clever  scandal  of  the  day.  After  his 
death  his  name  was  transferred  to  the  statue,  on  whose  pedestal 
were  appended  biting  criticisms  upon  passing  events,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  which  Pasquino  was  supposed  to  hold  with 
his  friend  Marforio,  another  statue,  then  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
From  the  repartees  appended  to  this  statue  is  derived  the  term 
Pasquinade. 

'  This  Pasqnin  is  an  author  eminent  on  many  accounts.  Firtt,  for  his  self- 
concealment,  being  noseent  omnia  and  notut  nemini.     Secondly,  for  his 
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intelligrence,  who  can  display 'the-  deeds  of  midnight  at  high  noon,  as  if  he 
hid  himself  in  the  holes  of  their  bed-staves,  knowing  who  were  cardiDal's 
children  better  than  they  knew  their  fathers.  Thirdly,  for  his  impartial 
boldness.  He  was  made  all  of  tongne  and  teeth,  biting  whate'er  he  tonch'd, 
and  it  bled  whate'er  he  bit :  yea,  as  if  a  General  Council  and  Pasqnin  were 
only  above  the  Pope,  he  would  not  stick  to  tell  where  he  trod  his  only 
sandals  awry.  Fourthly,  for  his  longevity,  having  lived  (or  rather  lasted)  in 
Bome  some  hundreds  of  years,  whereby  he  appears  no  particular  person,  but 
n  successive  Corporation  of  Satyrists.  Lastly,  for  his  impunity,  escaping  the 
Inquisition ;  whereof  some  assign  this  reason,  because  hereby  the  Court 
of  Rome  comes  to  know  her  faults,  or  rather  to  know  that  her  fiinlts  are 
known  ;  which  makes  Pasquin's  converts  (if  not  more  honest)  more  wary  in 
their  behaviour.'— -P^ff^r**  '  WoHhiet,*  1862. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Cardinal  Caraffa  (afterwards  strangled 
in  S.  Angelo)  used  to  court  popularity  by  making  up  and  dressing 
the  statue  in  various  characters  for  the  procession  which  passed  on 
St.  Mark's  Day. 

Pasquin  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  mortal  enemy  by  the  popes, 
who,  on  several  occasions,  made  vain  attempts  to  silence  him.  The 
bigoted  Adrian  VI.  wished  to  have  the  statue  burnt  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Tiber ;  but  it  was  saved  by  the  suggestion  of  Ludovico 
Suessano,  that  his  ashes  would  turn  into  frogs,  who  would  croak 
louder  than  he  had  done.  When  Marforio,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  dialogues,  was  shut  up  in  the  Gapitoline  Museum,  the  Pope 
attempted  to  incarcerate  Pasquino  also,  but  he  was  defended  by 
his  proprietor,  Duke  Braschi.  Among  offensive  pasquinades  which 
have  been  placed  here  are : — 

•  Venditur  hie  Ohristus,  venduntur  dogmata  Petri : 
Descendam  infernum  ne  quoque  vendar  ego.' 

Amongst  the  earliest  pasquinades  were  those  against  the  venality 
and  evil  life  of  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Borgia,  1492-1503) : 

^  *  Vendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum  : 

Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest  ,* ' 

and, 

'  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Nero — Sextns  et  iste  ; 
Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit ; ' 

and,  upon  the  body  of  his  son  Giovanni,  murdered  by  his  brother 

Caesar  Borgia,  being  fished  up  on  the  following  day  from  the 

Tiber : 

*  Piscatorem  hominum  ne  te  non,  Sexte,  putemus, 
Piscaris  natum  retibus  ecce  tuum.' 

In  the  reign  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  threw  the  keys  of  Peter  into  the  Tiber  while  marching 
his  army  out  of  Rome,  declaring  that  the  sword  of  Paul  was  more 
useful  to  him: 

'  Cum  Petri  nihil  elBciant  ad  proelia  claves, 
Auxilio  Pauli  f orsitan  ensis  erit ; ' 

and,  in  allusion  to  his  warlike  beard : 

'  Hue  barbam  Pauli,  gladinm  Pauli,  omnia  Pauli : 
Claviger  ille  nihil  ad  mea  vota  Petrus.* 

2q 


r 
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At  a  moment  of  great  nnpopnlarity : 

'  Jnlins  est  Bomae,  quid  abest  ?    Date,  nnmina,  Bmtnm, 
Nam  qnoties  Somae  est  Jnlitis,  ilia  perit.* 

In  reference  to  the  sale  of  indnlgences  and  benefices  by  Leo  X. : 

*  Dona  date,  astantes ;  versiiH  ne  reddite  ;  sola 

Imperat  aetherete  alma  Moneta  deis ; ' 

and  to  his  love  of  buffoons : 

*  Cur  non  te  flngri  scurram,  Pasqallle,  rogasti  ? 

Cam  Bomae  scnrris  omnia  jam  liceant ; ' 

and  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Leo,  suddenly,  under  suspicion 
of  poison,  and  without  the  sacrament : 

*  Sacra  snb  extremft,  si  forte  reqniritis,  horft 
Cor  lioo  non  potnit  snmere ;  vendiderat.* 

On  the  death  of  Clement  VII.   (1534),  attributed  to  the  mis- 
management of  his  physician,  Matteo  Curzio : 

*  Cnrtins  occidit  Clementem — Cnrtins  anro 

Donandns,  per  qiiem  publica  parta  sains.* 

To  Paul  III.  (1634-50),  who  attempted  to  silence  him,  Pasquin 
replied : 

*  Ut  canerent  data  mnlta  olim  sunt  vatibns  aera  ; 

Ut  taceam,  quantum  tn  mihi,  Panle,  dabis  ?  ' 

Upon  the  spoliation  of  ancient  Bome  by  Urban  VIII. : 

*  Qnod  non  fecernnt  barbarl,  fecemnt  Barberinl.' 

Upon  the  passion  of  Innocent  X.  (1644-56)  for  his  sister-in-law, 
Oljmpia  Maidalchini: 

*  Magis  amat  Olymplam  qnam  Olympinm.' 

Upon  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1689  : 

*  Begina  senza  Begno, 
Christiana  senza  Fede, 
E  Donna  senza  Vergogna.' 

In  reference  to  the  severities  of  the  Inquisition  during  the  reign 
of  Innocent  XL  (1676-89): 

*  Se  parliamo,  in  galera ;  se  scrivlamo,  Impiccati ;  se  stiamo  in  qniete,  al 
santo  offizio.    Eh  I— che  bisogna  fare  ? ' 

To  Francis  of  Austria,  on  his  visit  to  Rome : 

*  Gaudinm  urbis,— fletus  provinciamm,— risns  mnndi.' 

After  an  awful  storm,  and  the  plunder  of  the  works  of  art  by 
Napoleon,  occurring  together : 

*  L'  Altissimo  in  sti,  ci  manda  la  tempesta, 

L'  Altissimo  qxik  giti,  ci  toglia  quel  che  resta 
B  fra  11  dne  Altissiml, 
Stiamo  not  maliasimi.* 
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During  the  stay  of  the  French  in  Rome : 

*  I  Francesi  son  tnttl  ladri.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Non  tnttl— mA  Bnona  parte.' 

Against  the  vainglorions  follies  of  Pins  YI.  Pasqain  was  especially 
bitter.  Pius  finished  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's,  and  inscribed  over 
its  entrance,  *  Qnod  ad  Templi  Vaticani  ornamentnm  publica  vota 
flagitabant,  Pius  YI.  fecit'    The  next  day  Pasquin  retorted : 

*  Pabllca  1  meutirlB !    Non  pnbllca  rota  fuere, 
Sed  tnmidi  ingenii  vota  fnere  tui.* 

Upon  his  nepotism,  when  building  the  Braschi  Palace  : 

*  Tree  habnlt  lances,  et  temo  Cerberus  ore 

Latratns  Intra  Tartara  nigra  dabat. 
Et  tibi  plena  fame  tria  sunt  Tel  qnatnor  ora 
Quae  null!  latrant,  qnemqne  sed  ilia  Tocant.' 

And  in  allusion  to  the  self-laudatory  inscriptions  of  this  Pope 
upon  all  his  buildings  at  a  time  when  the  two-baiocco  loaf  of  the 
common  people  was  greatly  reduced  in  size,  one  of  these  tiny  loaves 
was  exhibited  here,  with  the  satirical  notice,  'Munificentia  Pii 
Sexti.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Pasquin's  productions  is 
his  famous  '  Antithesis  Christi ' : 

*  Chrlstns  regna  fngit — Sed  vi  Papa  snbjngat  nrbem. 
Spinobam  Chrlstns — Triplicem  gerit  ille  coronam. 
Ablnit  ille  pedes— Beges  his  oscnia  praebent. 
Yectigal  solvit— Sed  clemm  hie  eximit  omnem. 
Favlt  oves  Chrlstns — Lnxnm  hie  sectatnr  Inertem. 
Pauper  erat  Christnft— Begna  hie  petit  omnia  mnndi. 
Bajnlat  ille  cmcem — Hie  seryis  portatnr  ayaris. 
Christns  spernit  opes — Anri  hie  ardore  tabescit. 
Yendentes  pepnlit  templo — Qnos  snsciplt  iste. 
Pace  yenit  Christns— Yenit  hie  radiantibns  armis. 
Christns  mansnetns  yenit— Yenit  ille  snperbns. 
Qnas  leges  dedit  hie— Praesnl  disHolvit  iniqnns. 
Ascendit  Christns— Descendlt  ad  Infera  Praesnl.* 

'  Jan.  16, 1870.— The  public  opinion  of  Bome  has  only  one  traditional  organ. 
It  is  that  mntllated  block  of  marble  called  Pasquin's  statue  ...  on  which  are 
mysterionsly  alBxed  by  nnknown  hands  the  frequent  sqnlbs  of  Soman  mother- 
wit  on  the  events  of  the  day.  That  organ  has  now  uttered  its  cntting  joke 
on  the  Fathers  in  Council.  Some  mornings  ago  there  was  found  pasted 
In  big  letters  on  this  defaced  and  tmncated  stump  of  a  once  choice  statue 
the  inscription,  **Llbero  come  11  Concilio."  The  sarcasm  is  admirably  to 
the  point.  —TttTiM. 

The  statue  called  Pasquino  is  said  to  represent  Menelaus  with  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  and  to  be  part  of  a  group  similar  to  two  which 
still  exist  at  Florence.  Bernini  protested  that  this  was  *  the  finest 
piece  of  ancient  sculpture  in  Rome.'  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.,  Bonelli  states,  the  statue  was  temporarily  *  restored '  as 
Neptune. 

Following  the  Yia  dell'  Anima  from  hence,  on  the  right,  opposite 
the  mediaeval  Tozre  Mellina,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Agnese.    It  was 
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built  in  1642  by  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  the  fonn  of  a  Greek  cross, 
upon  the  site  of  the  scaffold  where  S.  Agnese,  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.^    When 

'The  Blessed  ^grnes,  with  her  hands  extended  in  the  midst  of  the  flames, 
prayed  thus :  "  It  Is  to  Thee  that  I  appeal,  to  Thee  the  all-powerful,  adorable, 
perfect,  terrible  God.  O  my  Father,  it  is  through  Thy  most  Blessed  Son  that 
I  have  escaped  from  the  menaces  of  a  sacrllegions  tyrant,  and  have  lUissed 
unblemished  throuo^h  shameful  abominations.  And  thus  I  come  to  Thee,  to 
Thee  whom  I  have  loved,  to  Thee  whom  I  have  sought,  and  whom  I  have 
always  chosen."  '—Roman  Breviary. 

Then  the  flames,  miraculously  changed  into  a  heavenly  shower, 
refreshed  instead  of  burning  her,  and  dividing  in  two,  while  leaving 
her  uninjured,  consumed  her  executioners;  and  the  virgin  saint 
cried  out : — 

*  *'  I  bless  Thee,  O  Father  of  my  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  the 
power  of  this  Thy  well -beloved  Son,  commanded  the  fire  to  respect  me." 

'  At  this  age,  a  young  girl  trembles  at  an  angry  look  from  her  mother  :  the 
prick  of  a  needle  draws  tears  as  easily  as  a  wound.  Yet  fearless  under  the 
bloody  hands  of  her  executioners,  Agnes  is  immovable  under  the  heavy  chains 
which  weigh  her  down  ;  ignorant  of  death  but  ready  to  die,  she  presents  ber 
body  to  the  point  of  the  sword  of  a  savage  soldier.  Dragged  against  her  will 
to  the  altar,  she  holds  forth  her  arms  to  Christ  through  the  fires  of  the  saeri- 
flce  ;  and  her  hand  forms  even  in  those  blasphemous  flames  the  sign  which  is 
the  trophy  of  a  victorious  Saviour.  She  presents  her  neck  and  her  two  hands 
to  the  fetters  which  they  bring  for  her,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  small 
enough  to  encircle  her  delicate  limbs.'— ^S.  Ambrage. 

The  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  in  this  church  is  an  antique  altered 
by  Maini  ;  that  of  S.  Agnes  is  by  Ercde  Ferrata ;  the  relief  of  S. 
Cecilia  is  by  Antonio  Baggi.  The  columns  of  verde-antico  at  the 
high  altar  belonged  to  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso. 
Over  the  entrance  are  the  half-length  figure  and  tomb  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  Gio.  Battista  Pamfili  (1644-55),  an  amiable  (?)  but  feeble 
Pope,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  his  strong-minded  and  avari- 
cious sister-in-law,  Olympia  Maidalchini,  who  deserted  him  on  his 
death-bed,  making  off  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  his  ten  years* 
Pontificate,  which  enabled  her  son,  Don  Camillo,  to  build  the 
Palazzo  Doria  Pamfili  in  the  Corso,  and  the  beautiful  Villa  Doria 
PamfiU.» 

'  After  the  three  days  during  which  the  body  of  Innocent  remained  exposed 
at  S.  Peter's,  say  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  no  one  could  be  found  who  would 
undertake  his  burial.  They  sent  to  tell  Donna  Olympia  to  prepare  for  him  a 
coffin  and  escutcheon,  but  she  answered  that  she  was  a  poor  widow.  Of  all 
his  other  relations  and  nephews,  not  one  gave  any  signs  of  life  :  so  that  at 
length  the  body  was  carried  away  into  a  chamber  where  the  masons  kept  their 
tools.  Some  one,  out  of  pity,  placed  a  lighted  tallow-candle  near  the  bead  : 
and  some  one  else  having  mentioned  that  the  room  was  full  of  rats,  and  that 
they  might  eat  the  corpse,  a  person  was  found  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  a 
watcher.  And  after  another  day  had  elapsed,  Monsignor  Scotti,  the  major- 
domo,  had  pity  upon  him,  and  prepared  him  a  coffin  of  i)oplar-wood,  and 
Monsignor  Segni,  Canon  of  S.  Peter's,  who  had  been  his  majordomo,  and 
whom  he  had  dismissed,  returned  him  good  for  evil,  and  expended  five 
crowns  for  his  burial.*— &r^orotnu«. 


>  The  story  of  S.  Agnes  is  told  by  S.  Jerome. 

>  Donna  Olympia  soon  after  died  of  the  plague  at  her  villa  near  Yiterbo. 
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Beneath  the  chnrch  are  vaulted  chambers,  said  to  be  part  of  the 
house  of  infamy  where  S.  Agnes  was  publicly  exposed  ^  before  her 
execution. 

*  As  neither  temptation  nor  the  fear  of  death  could  prevail  with  Agnen, 
Sempronins  thought  of  other  means  to  vanquish  her  resistance  ;  he  ordereil 
her  to  be  carried  by  force  to  a  place  of  Infomy,  and  exposed  to  the  most  de- 
grading outrages.  The  soldiers,  who  dragged  her  thither,  stripped  her  of  her 
garments  ;  and  when  she  saw  herself  thus  exposed,  she  bent  down  her  head 
in  meek  shame  and  prayed ;  and  Immediately  her  hair,  which  was  already 
long  and  abundant,  became  like  a  veil,  covering  her  whole  person  from  head 
to  foot ;  and  those  who  looked  upon  her  were  seized  with  awe  and  fear  as  of 
something  sacred,  and  dared  not  lift  their  eyes.  So  they  shut  her  np  in  a 
chamber,  and  she  pruyed  that  the  limbs  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Jcsns 
Christ  should  not  be  dishonoured,  and  suddenly  she  saw  before  her  a  white 
and  shining  garment,  with  which  she  clothed  herself  joyfully,  praising  God, 
and  saying,  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  I  am  fonud  worthy  to  put  on  the 
garment  of  Thine  elect ! "  and  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  miraculous 
fight,  brighter  than  the  sun  at  noonday. 

•  ••••••  .. 

*  The  chamber  which,  for  her  preservation,  was  filled  with  heavenly  light, 
has  become,  from  the  change  of  level  aU  over  Kome,  as  well  as  from  the 
position  of  the  church,  a  subterranean  cell,  and  is  now  a  chapel  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  into  which  you  descend  by  torchlight.  The  floor  retains  the  old 
mosaic,  and  over  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  representing  S.  Agnes,  with  clasped 
bands,  and  covered  only  by  her  long  tresses,  while  two  ferocious  soldiers 
drive  her  before  them.  The  upper  church,  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  is 
beautiful,  and  rich  in  precious  marbles  and  antique  columns.  The  works  of 
art  are  all  mediocre,  and  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  but  the  statue  over  her 
altar  has  considerable  elegance.  Often  have  I  seen  the  steps  of  this  church, 
and  the  church  itself,  so  crowded  with  kneeling  worshippers  at  matins  and 
vespers,  that  I  could  not  make  my  way  among  them  ;— principally  the  women 
of  the  lower  orders,  with  their  distaffs  and  market  baskets,  who  had  come 
thither  to  pray,  through  the  Intercession  of  the  patron  saint,  for  the  gifts  of 
meekness  and  chastity— gifts  not  abounding  in  these  regions.'— J^(ime«on'< 
*  Scuir^  ah:  » 

Here,  on  the  festival  of  S.  Agnes,  the  Papal  choir  sing  the  anti- 
phons  of  the  virgin  saint,  and  the  hymn  *  Jesu  Corona  Virginum.* 

The  front  of  S.  Agnese  opens  upon  the  Circo  Agonale  or  Piazsa 
Navona,  a  vast  oblong  ellipse,  which  had  seats  for  80,088  specta- 
tors, occupying  the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalis  of  Domitian,  and 
decorated  with  three  handsome  fountains.  That  in  the  centre,  by 
Bernini — *a  fable  of  Bsop  done  into  stone' — supports  an  obelisk 
brought  back  from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  where  it  was  re-erected. 
Around  the  mass  of  rock  which  supports  the  obelisk  are  figures  of 
the  gods  of  the  four  largest  rivers  (Danube,  Nile,  Ganges,  Rio  della 
Plata).  That  of  the  Nile  veiled  his  face,  naively  said  Bernini,  that 
he  might  not  be  shocked  by  the  facade  which  was  added  by  Borro- 
mini  to  the  Church  of  S.  Agnes. 

1  *Les  maisons  de  la  Place  Xavoue  sont  assiscb  sur  la  base  des  anciens 
Sfradins  du  cirque  de  Domitien.  Souh  cea  gnwlins  ^talent  les  voCites  habitues 
par  des  femmes  perdues.*— ^m;?^,  Emp.  li.  1S7. 

*  Yorkshire  maidens,  anxious  to  know  who  their  future  spouse  is  to  bo,  still 
consult  S.  Agnes  on  S.  Agnos's  Eve,  after  twenty-four  hours'  abstinence  from 
everything  but  pure  spring  water,  in  the  words  :— 

'  S.  Agnes,  be  a  friend  to  me 
In  the  boon  I  ask  of  thee : 
Let  me  thiB  night  my  husband  see.' 
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'  Bemin  s'lng^iiiA  de  crenser  un  dea  famenx  piUerB  de  S.  Pierre  poor  y 
pratiqner  on  petit  escalier  montant  k  la  tribune :  ausBitdt  le  d6me  prit  coup 
et  ae  fendit.  On  fut  oblige  de  le  relier  tout  entier  avec  un  cercle  de  fer.  Ce 
n'est  point  raillerie,  le  cercle  y  est  encore ;  le  mal  n'a  pas  aug^ment^  depuis. 
Far  malbeur  pour  le  panvre  cavalier,  on  trouya  dans  les  H^moIreB  de  Michel- 
Ange  qu'il  avait  recommand^,  sub  poend  capitU.,  de  ne  jamais  toucher  anx 
quatre  piliers  massifs  faits  pour  supporter  le  ddme,  sachant  de  quelle  masse 
epouvantable  il  allait  les  charger :  le  pape  voulait  faire  pendre  Bemin,  qui, 
pour  se  rMimer,  inventa  Lt  fontaiue  Navone.'— 2>e  Brosses. 

The  lower  fountain,  also  by  Bernini^  is  adorned  with  tritons  and 
the  figure  of  a  Moor.  The  great  palace  to  the  left  of  the  church 
(after  the  Collegio  Innocenziano),  is  the  Palazzo  PamfiU,  built  by 
Mmnaldi  for  Innocent  X.  in  1650.  It  possesses  a  celling  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  with  the  adventures  of  Aeneas,  extolled  by  many 
poets  of  the  time.  Its  music-hall  is  occasionsLlly  used  for  public 
concerts.  Other  rooms  are  decorated  with  beautiful  stucco  friezes 
coloured  by  Gaspar  Poussin  and  Romanelli. 

The  Pamfili  family  claim  a  legendary  descent  from  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  altering  his  name  to  Numa  Pamfilio.  In  the  ninth  century 
Amanzio  Pamfili  received  many  castles  from  Charlemagne.  His 
son  Pietro  rebuilt  Gubbio  in  917,  and  greatly  increased  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  house.  The  family  were  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Antonio  Pamfili  da 
Gubbio,  whose  grandson,  Camlllo,  was  the  father  of  six  children, 
of  whom  Giovanni  Battista  became  pope,  and  Pamfilio  married 
Olympia  Maidalcchini,  of  Viterbo,  who  disported  herself  here  and 
reigned  during  the  Pontificate  of  her  brother-in-law. 

*  The  great  object  of  Donna  Olympia  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  Inno- 
cent every  person  and  every  influence  that  could  either  lessen  her  own,  or  go 
shares  in  the  profits  to  be  extracted  from  it.  For  this,  after  all,  was  the  great 
and  ultimate  scope  of  her  exertions.  To  secure  the  profits  of  the  Papacy  in 
hard  cash  ;  this  was  the  problem.  No  appointment  to  oflSce  of  any  kind  was 
made,  except  in  consideration  of  a  proportionable  sum  paid  down  into  her 
own  coffers. '  This  often  amounted  to  three  or  four  years'  revenue  of  the  place 
to  be  granted.  Bishoprics  and  benefices  were  sold  as  fast  as  they  became 
vacant.  One  story  is  told  of  an  unlucky  disciple  of  Simon,  who  on  treating 
with  the  Pope  for  a  valuable  see,  just  fallen  vacant,  and  hearing  from  her  a 
price  at  which  it  might  be  his,  rar  exceeding  all  he  could  command,  per- 
suaded the  members  of  his  family  to  sell  all  they  had  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  profitable  investment.  The  price  was  paid,  and  the  bishopric 
was  given  to  him,  but,  with  a  fearful  resemblance  to  the  case  of  Ananias,  he 
died  within  the  year,  and  his  mined  family  saw  the  see  a  second  time  sold  by 
the  insatiable  and  incorrigible  Olympia.  .  .  .  During  the  last  year  of  Inno- 
cent's life,  Olympia  literally  hardly  ever  quitted  him.  Once  a  week,  we  read, 
she  left  the  Vatican,  secretly  by  night,  accompanied  by  several  porters 
carrying  sacks  of  coins,  the  proceeds  of  the  week's  extortions  and  sales,  to  her 
own  palace.  And  during  these  short  absences,  she  used  to  lock  the  Pope 
into  his  chamber,  and  take  the  key  with  her  \*—TroUope'8  *  L^fe  of  Olympia 
Pamfili.* 

The  long  sweep  of  grand  chrome  and  orange  palaces  from  end  to 
end  ;  the  sound  of  the  fountain- waters ;  the  balconies  with  nespoli, 
in  pots,  and  oleanders,  in  tubs  ;  the  shops  of  cereals  and  pottery ; 
finally,  the  great  church  with  its  bells  and  the  children  below  with 
their  playing,  make  a  picture  too  interesting  to  be  neglected.  The 
grandiose  Braschi  Palace  at  the  E.  end,  with  stars  and  fleurs-de-lis 
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alternately  under  its  oornioe,  is  now  converted  into  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  modernised  Church  of 
S.  Qiacomo  degli  Spagnnoli,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
possesses  poor  gothic  rose-windows  (renewed),  which  are  almost 
unique  in  Rome  ;  but  the  scallop-shells,  with  which  the  front  was 
richly  adorned,  have  been  removed  by  the  restorers,  who  failed  to 
understand  that  well-known  emblem  of  S.  James  of  Compostella. 
There  is  a  handsome  door  on  the  other  side  towards  the  Via  della 
Sediola.  Hither  the  body  of  Alexander  VI.  (afterwards  taken  to 
S.  Maria  di  Monserrato)  was  first  removed  when  it  was  turned  out 
of  S.  Peter's.  The  lower  end  of  the  square  near  this  is  occupied  by 
the  Palauo  Lancellotti,  built  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  simple  externally, 
but  very  magnificent  within.  The  destruction  of  the  majorat  com- 
bined with  a  distinct  inheritance  has  made  Prince  Lancellotti  far 
richer  than  his  elder  brother  Prince  Massimo,  from  whom  he  has 
purchased  the  famous  Statue  of  the  Discobolus,  a  copy  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  Myron,  found  in  1761,  near  the  ruins  mis-known  as 
the  Trophies  of  Marius.  This  is  more  beautiful  and  better  preserved 
than  the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  head  is  erroneously 
restored. 

The  statue  is  never  shown  now,  except  by  special  permission. 

Behind  Palazzo  Lancellotti  is  the  frescoed  front  of  Palazzo 
Massimo,  mentioned  above.  Under  the  Popes,  during  the  hot 
months,  the  singular  custom  prevailed  of  occasionally  stopping  the 
escape  of  water  from  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  so 
turning  the  square  into  a  lake,  through  which  the  rich  splashed 
about  in  carriages,  and  ate  ices  and  draxik  coffee  in  the  water,  while 
the  poor  looked  on  from  raised  galleries.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
practice  was  a  remnant  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Naumachia,  once 
annually  exhibited  on  this  spot,  formerly  the  Circus  Agonalis.  The 
central  level  of  the  piazza,  which  had  been  used  as  a  market  from 
1447,  has  been  raised  of  late,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fountains. 

Vitale  Mascardi  gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tournament  held  here  in  1634  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Poland,  when  the  piazza  was  hung  with  draperies 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  Donna  Anna  Oolonna  and  Donna  Gostanza 
Barberini  awarded  gorgeous  prizes  of  diamonds  to  noble  and 
princely  competitors. 

Nearly  opposite  S.  Agnese,  a  short  street  leaving  the  piazza,  leads 
to  the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Madama,  long  the  residence  of  the 
Governors  of  Rome,  now  the  Palazzo  del  Ssnato,  which  is  some- 
times said  to  derive  its  ancient  name  from  Margaret  of  Parma, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  who  once  occupied  it,  and  sometimes  from 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  who  also  lived  here,  and  under  whom  it  was 
altered  to  its  present  form  by  Paolo  Marucelli.  In  the  time  of  the 
Papal  power  the  balcony  toward  the  piazza  was  used  every  Saturday 
at  noon  for  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  lottery.  It  is  decorated  with 
modem  frescoes  by  C.  Maccari. 

Close  by  is  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  del  Franoefli,  rebuilt  1589,  with 
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a  facade  by  Giaoomo  della  Porta.  It  oontains  a  numbei*  of  tombs 
of  eminent  Frenchmen  who  have  died  in  Rome,  and  some  good 
pictures. 

Following  the  R.  aisle,  the  2nd  chapel  has  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  S.  Cecilia  by  Domenichino  (she  gives  clothes  to  the  poor— is 
crowned  by  an  angel  with  her  husband,  Valerian,  refuses  to  sacrifice 
to  idols— suffers  martyrdom — enters  into  heaven). 

*  Domenichino  is  often  cold  and  studied  in  the  principal  subject,  while  the 
subordinate  persons  have  much  grace  and  a  noble  character  of  beauty.  Of 
this  the  two  frescoes  In  S.  Luig^i  at  Borne,  from  the  life  of  S.  Cecilia,  are 
striking  examples.  It  is  not  the  saint  herself,  bestowing  her  goods  from  a 
balcony,  who  contributes  the  chief  subject,  but  the  masterly  group  of  poor 
people  struggling  for  them  below.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  death  of  the 
saint,  where  the  admiration  and  grief  of  the  bystanders  are  inimitable.* — 
Kugler, 

*  Beclinins:  on  a  couch,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  hand  pressed  on  her 
bosom,  her  dying  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  the  saint  is  breathing  her  last ;  while 
female  forms  of  exquisite  beauty  and  innocence  are  kneeling  around  or  bend- 
ing over  her.  The  noble  figure  of  an  old  man,  whose  clasped  hands  and  bent 
brow  seem  to  bespeak  a  father's  affection,  appears  on  one  side ;  and  lovely 
children,  in  all  the  pUyful  graces  of  unconscious  infancy,  as  usual  in 
Domenichino's  paintin|:s,  by  contrast  heighten,  yet  relieve,  the  deep  pathos 
of  the  scene.  From  above,  an  angel — such  an  angel  as  Domenichino  alone 
knew  how  to  paint,  a  cherub  form  of  light  and  loveliness— is  descending  on 
rapid  wing,  bearing  to  the  expiring  saint  the  crown  and  palm  of  glory.*— 
Eaton's  *Rome.' 

The  copy  of  RaffaeUe's  S.  Cecilia  over  the  altar  is  by  Ouido,  The 
4th  chapel  has  on  the  right  frescoes  by  Girolajno  StcciotanUf  on 
the  left  by  PeUegrino  da  Bolognay  the  altar-piece  is  by  Oiacomo  del 
Conte,  The  6th  chapel  has  the  monument  of  Agincourt  (ob.  1814), 
the  archaeologist,  on  the  left  that  of  Gu^rin  the  painter.  The  high 
altar  has  an  Assumption  by  Bassano. 

The  lat  chapel  L.  aisle  has  a  S.  Sebastian  by  Masteu  In  the 
5th  chapel,  of  S.  Matthew,  three  pictures  by  Cctravaggio  represent 
the  vocation  and  martyrdom  of  that  saint. 

*  The  paintings  of  Caravagglo  at  S.  Luigi  belong  to  his  most  comprehensive 
works.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Matthew,  with  the  angel  with  a  palm  branch 
squatting  upon  a  cloud,  and  a  boy  running  away,  screaming,  though  highly 
animated,  is  an  offensive  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Calling  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  considered  as  a  genre  picture  of  grand  characteristic  figures ; 
for  instance,  those  of  the  money-changers  and  publican  at  the  table ;  some  of 
them  counting  money,  others  looking  up  astonished  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Saviour.'— jBTufirter. 

Amongst  the  monuments  scattered  over  this  church  are  those  of 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  of  Henri  IV.  ;  Cardinal  de  la  Grange 
d'Arquien,  father-in-law  of  Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105  ; 
Cardinal  de  la  Tr^mouille,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV. ;  Madame  de 
Montmorin,  with  an  epitaph  by  Chateaubriand  ;  and  Claude  Lor- 
raine, who  was  brought  here  in  1840  from  Trinity  de'  Monti. 

The  pillars  which  separate  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  Sicilian 
jasper.  They  were  intended  for  S.  Ignazio,  but  when  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  by  Clement  XIV.  he  presented  them  to 
S.  Luigi. 

The  site  of  this  church,  the  Palazzo  Madama,  and  their  adjoining 
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buildings,  were  once  occupied  by  the  Baths  of  Nero,^  restored  by 
Alexander  Severus,  and  afterwards  called  Thermae  Alexandrinae.^ 
They  are  commemorated  by  the  name  of  the  small  church,  '  S.  Sal- 
vatore  in  Thermis. ' 

In  front  of  S.  Luigi  are  the  Palaces  Patrizi  and  Qiustiniani,  and 
following — to  the  right — the  Via  della  Sediola,  on  the  left  is  the 
entrance  to  the  UniYersity  of  the  Sapienza,  founded  by  Innocent  IV. 
in  1244  as  a  law  school.  Its  buildings  were  begun  by  Pius  III.  and 
Julius  II.,  and  extended  by  Leo  X.  from  plans  of  Michelangelo. 
The  portico  was  built  under  Gregory  XIII.  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  northern  fa9ade  was  erected  by  Borromini,  with  the  ridiculous 
church  (S.  Ivo),  built  in  the  form  of  a  bee  to  flatter  Urban  VIII., 
that  insect  being  his  (Barberini)  device.  The  building  is  called  the 
Sapienza,  from  the  motto,  '  Initium  sapientiae  timer  Domini,' 
engraved  over  the  window  above  the  principal  entrance.  Forty 
professors  teach  here  all  the  different  branches  of  law,  medicine, 
theology,  philosophy,  and  philology. 

Behind  the  Sapienza  is  the  small  Piazza  di  S.  Eiutachio,  contain- 
ing on  three  siaes  the  Qiustiniani^  LarUe,  and  Maccarini  palaces. 
Close  to  this  was  the  Ristoratore  del  Falcone  (with  a  tavern  where 
Ariosto  stayed  when  he  was  in  Rome),  where  a  truly  Roman  dinner 
might  be  obtained,  of  wild  boar,  porcupine,  &c. ;  gnocchi  a  la 
Romana^  or  con  paUUiy  raviuolij  the  mixed  fry  known  as  fritto  mistOt 
ca/reiofi  alia  GH'udeay  and  zampone  di  Modena  eon  lerUicchie  (sausage 
and  beans),  are  excellent  and  characteristic  dishes.  The  Piazza 
S.  Eustachio  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  festival  of  the  Befana 
(Epifania),  which  is  now  held  at  Piazza  Navona.  As  a  reminiscence 
of  old  times,  the  following  quotation  is  interesting : — 

*  The  pUuaa  and  all  the  adjacent  streets  are  lined  with  booths  covered  with 
every  kind  of  playthinsr  for  children.  These  booths  are  gaily  iUnminated 
with  rows  of  candles  and  the  three- wick'd  brass  Iticeme  of  Borne  ;  and  at 
intervals,  painted  posts  are  set  into  the  pavement,  crowned  with  pans  of 
grease,  with  a  wisp  of  tow  for  wick,  from  which  flames  blaze  and  flare  about. 
Besides  these,  numbers  of  torches  carried  about  by  hand  lend  a  wavering:  and 
picturesque  light  to  the  scene.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  crowds  begin 
to  fill  the  piazza  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Long  before  one  arrives,  the 
squeak  of  penny  trumpets  is  heard  at  intervals  ;  but  in  the  piazza  itself  the 
mirth  is  wild  and  furious,  and  the  din  that  salutes  one's  ear  on  entering  is 
almost  deafening.  The  object  of  every  one  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible,  and  every  kind  of  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  sold  at  the  booths. 
There  are  drums  beating,  tcmUmreUi  thumping  and  jingling,  pipes  squeaking, 
watchmen's  rattles  clacking,  penny  trumpets  and  thi  horns  shrilling,  the 
sharpest  whistles  shrieking— and  mingling  with  these  is  heard  the  din  of 
voices,  screams  of  laughter,  and  the  confused  burr  and  buzz  of  a  great 
crowd.  On  all  sides  you  are  sainted  by  the  strangest  noises.  Instead  of 
being  spoken  to,  you  are  whistled  at.  Companies  of  people  are  marching 
together  in  platoons,  or  piercing  through  the  crowd  in  long  files,  and  dancing 
and  blowing  like  mad  on  their  instruments.  It  is  a  perfect  witches'  Sabbatli. 
Here,  huge  dolls  dressed  as  Polichinello  or  Pantaloon  are  borne  about  for 
sale — or  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  great  black-faced  jumping- jacks,  lifted 
on  a  stick,  twitch  themselves  in  fantastic  fits— or,  what  is  more  Roman  than 
all,  long  i>ole8  are  carried  about  strung  with  rings  of  hundreds  of  cUmibelH  (a 


1  Martial,  ii.  48,  8 ;  vii.  34,  5  ;  xil.  83,  5.     Statins,  Sylv.  v.  62. 

«  Aur.  Victor,  Caet.  24. 
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light  cake>  called  jumble  in  English),  which  are  screamed  for  sale  at  a  mezzo 
baiocco  each.  There  is  no  alternative  bnt  to  get  a  drum,  whistle,  or  trumpet, 
and  join  in  the  racket,  and  to  fill  one's  pockets  with  toys  for  the  children,  and 
absnrd  presents  for  one's  older  friends.  The  moment  yon  are  once  in  for  it, 
and  making  as  mnch  noise  as  yon  can,  yon  begin  to  relish  the  jest.  The  toys 
are  very  odd,  particularly  the  Boman  whistles ;  some  of  these  are  made  of 
pewter,  with  a  little  wheel  that  whirls  as  you  blow ;  others  are  of  terra-cotta, 
very  rudely  modelled  into  every  shape  of  bird,  beast,  or  human  deformity, 
each  with  a  whistle  in  its  head,  breast,  or  tail,  which  It  is  no  joke  to  hear  when 
blown  close  to  your  ears  by  a  stout  pair  of  lungs.  The  scene  is  extrem^y 
picturesque.  Above,  the  dark  vault  of  night,  with  its  far  stars,  the  blazing 
and  flaring  of  lights  below,  and  the  great,  dark  walls  of  the  Sapienza  and 
church  looking  down  grimly  upon  the  mirth.*— Story's  *  Roba  di  Roma.* 

The  Church  of  S.  Eustachio,  which  has  a  good  brick  campanile, 
commemorates  one  who,  first  a  brave  soldier  in  the  army  of  Titus 
in  Palestine,  became  master  of  the  horse  under  Trajan,  and  general 
under  Hadrian,  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  by  being  roasted  alive  in  a  brazen  bull  before 
the  Coliseum,  together  with  his  wife  Theopista,  and  his  sons 
Agapetus  and  Theopistus.  The  relics  of  these  saints  repose  in  a 
porphyry  sarcophagus  under  the  high  altar.  The  stags'  heads  on 
the  portico  and  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  refer  to  the  legend  of 
the  conversion  of  S.  Eustace  : — 

*  One  day,  while  hunting  in  the  forest  (at  La  Mentorella),  he  saw  before  him 
a  white  stag,  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  he  pursued  it  eagerly,  and  the  stag 
fled  before  him  and  ascended  a  high  rock.  Then  Placidus  (Eustace  was  called 
PlaciduB  before  his  conversion),  looking  up,  beheld  between  the  horns  of  the 
stag  a  cross  of  radiant  light,  and  on  it  the  image  of  the  crucified  Bedeemer : 
and  being  astonished  and  dazzled  by  this  vision,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  crucifix  cried  to  him,  and  said,  "  Placidus ! 
why  dost  thou  pursue  me  ?  I  am  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  hitherto  served 
without  knowing  me.  Dost  thou  now  believe  ?  "  And  Placidus  fell  with  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  said,  '*  Lord,  I  believe  1 "  And  the  voice  answered, 
saying,  **  Thou  shalt  suffer  many  tribulations  for  My  sake,  and  ahalt  be  tried 
by  many  temptations :  but  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  and  I  will  not 
forsake  thee.**  To  which  Placidus  replied,  "  Lord,  I  am  content.  Do  Tbou 
give  me  patience  to  suffer ! "  And  when  he  looked  up  again,  the  glorious 
vision  had  departed.'— Jameson'*  *  Sacred  Art^*  p.  792. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  S.  Hubert,  S.  Julian,  and  S.  Felix. 

A  fresco  of  S.  Peter  by  Pierino  dd  Vaga  in  this  church  was  much 
admired  by  Vasari,  who  dilates  upon  the  boldness  of  its  design, 
the  simple  folds  of  its  drapery,  its  careful  drawing  and  judicious 
treatment.  Here  was  baptized  in  1547  the  famous  Captain  in  the 
wars  of  Flanders,  Alessandro  Farnese. 

Two  streets  lead  from  the  Piazza  S.  Eustachio  to — 

The  Pantheon,  the  most  perfect  pagan  building  in  the  city,  origin- 
ally built  27  B.C.  by  Marcus  Agrippa ;  '  Vir  simplicitati  proprior 
quam  deliciis,'  as  Pliny  calls  him.  The  restored  inscription  on  the 
frieze,  in  huge  letters,  perfectly  legible  from  beneath,  *  m.  AQBIPFA. 
L.  P.  COS.  TBBTIUM  FECIT,*  records  its  original  construction.  An- 
other inscription  on  the  architrave,  now  almost  illegible,  records 
its  restoration  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  Caraoalla,  e.  202, 
who,  *  Pantheum  vetustate  corruptum  cum  omni  cultu  restituemnt.* 
Hadrian  had  entirely  rebuilt  the  Pantheon  like  the  Augusteum, 
from  the  foundation  after  its  destruction  by  lightning  under  Trajan, 
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and  the  level  of  the  cella  was  originally  two  feet  lower  .than  it  is 
now.    The  bricks  bear  consular  dates  from  115  to  124. 

In  A.D.  391  the  Pantheon  was  closed  as  a  temple,  but  in  608  it 
was  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria 
ad  Martyres.  To  this  dedication  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
main  features  of  the  building,  though  it  had  been  terribly  mal- 
treated. In  663  the  Emperor  Constans  II.,  who  had  come  to  Rome 
with  much  pretence  of  devotion  to  its  shrines  and  relics,  but  who 
only  stayed  there  twelve  days,  did  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  its 
dedication,  to  strip  off  the  tiles  of  gilt  bronze  with  which  the  roof 
was  covered,  and  carry  them  off  with  him  to  Syracuse,  where, 
upon  his  murder,  a  few  years  after,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  In  1087  the  Pantheon  was  used  by  the  anti-pope 
G-uibert  as  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  incursions  upon  the  lawful 
Pope,  Victor  III.,  and  his  protector,  the  Countess  Matilda.  Pope 
Martin  V.  attempted  the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon  by  clearing 
away  the  mass  of  miserable  buildings  by  which  it  was  encrusted, 
and  his  efforts  were  continued  by  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V. ; 
but  Urban  VIII.  (1623-44),  though  he  spent  15,000  scudi  upon  the 
Pantheon,  and  added  two  ugly  campanUi  (called  *  the  asses'  ears ' 
in  derision  of  their  architect,  Bernini),  did  not  hesitate  to  plunder 
the  gilt  bronze  ceiling  of  the  portico,  450,250  lbs.  in  weight,  to 
make  eighty  cannon  for  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  to  adorn  the 
high-altar  of  S.  Peter's.  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58)  further  de- 
spoiled the  building  by  tearing  away  all  the  precious  marbles  of 
Septimius  Severus  which  lined  the  attic,  to  ornament  other  build- 
ings.   The  campanili  of  Urban  VIII.  were  removed  in  1885. 

The  Pantheon  was  not  originally,  as  now,  below  the  level  of  the 
piazza,  but  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  five  steps.  The  pronaos, 
which  is  110  feet  long  and  44  feet  deep,  is  supported  by  sixteen 
grand  monoliths  of  granite,  45  feet  in  height.  The  ancient  bronze 
doors  remain.  On  both  sides  are  niches,  once  occupied  by  colossal 
statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.^ 

*  A^ppa  wished  to  dedicate  the  Pantheon  to  Augustus,  but  he  refused, 
and  only  allowed  his  statne  to  occupy  a  niche  on  the  rij^ht  of  the  peristyle, 
while  that  of  Ao^rippa  occupied  a  niche  on  the  left.'— ifmvo^. 

The  Interior  is  a  rotunda,  143  feet  in  diameter,  covered  by  a 
dome  coffered  on  the  inner  surface.  It  is  only  lighted  by  an 
aperture  in  the  centre,  28  feet  in  diameter.  Seven  great  niches 
around  the  walls  once  contained  statues  of  different  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  of  Jupiter  being  the  central  figure.  They  are  now 
occupied  by  saints.  All  the  surrounding  columns  are  of  giallo- 
antico  (marmor  Numidicum),  except  four,  which  are  of  pavonazetto 
and  Phrygian. 

*  Being  deep  in  talk,  it  so  happened  that  they  found  themselves  near  the 
majestic  pillared  portico  and  ha^e  black  rotundity  of  the  Pantheon.  It 
stands  almost  at  the  central  point  of  the  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  the 

1  The  statue  of  Agripp:^  is  now  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Tnrchl  at  Venice.  Qf. 
Venieey  Hare  and  Baddeley :  '  Museo  Correr.' 
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nadem  eilj,  mad  aftm  pvea^la  itself  beion  tbe  bewfldered  stnuigvr  when 
he  is  in  aeaxth  of  oCiier  obieeta.  Hild^  lookino:  nm  pn>poaedraftt  they 
■hoold  enter. 

'  Thej  went  in  aeoordin^lj,  and  stood  in  the  free  space  of  that  great  drde, 
aroond  whidi  are  nnged  the  arched  recesses  and  the  stately  altus,  formerly 
dedicated  to  he^hen  gods,  bat  chnstaaniaed  through  twelTe  centuries  gone 
by.  The  world  has  nothing  else  like  the  Fantheon.  So  grand  it  is,  that  the 
pasteboard  statues  orer  the  lofty  cornice  do  not  disturb  the  effect,  any  more 
than  the  tin  crowns  and  hearts, 'the  dnaty  artificial  flowers,  and  all  manner 
of  tmmpery  gewgaws,  han^jinir  at  the  saintly  shrinesL^  The  rest  and  dingi- 
nesB  that  hare  dimmed  tte  j^ecioas  marble  on  the  walls ;  the  parement, 
with  its  great  squares  and  rounds  of  porphyry  and  granite,  cracked  cross- 
wise and  in  a  hundred  directions,  showing  how  roughly  ttie  troublesome 
ages  hare  toampled  here ;  the  grey  dome  abore,  with  its  opening  to  the  sky, 
as  if  heaTon  were  looktn*;  down  into  the  interior  of  this  pl^ee^of  worship, 
left  unimpeded  for  prayers  to  ascend  the  more  freely— all  tl^se  things  make 
an  impression  of  solemnity,  which  S.  Peter's  itself  fails  to  produce. 

*  **  I  think,**  said  Kenyon,  "  it  is  to  the  apertare  in  the  dome— that  great 
eye,  gazino^  heavenward — that  the  Panthwn  owes  the  peculiarity  of  its 
effect.  It  IS  so  theathaiish,  as  it  were— ao  unlike  all  the  snugness  of  our 
modem  ciyiliaation !  Iiook,  too,  at  the  parement  directly  beneath  the  open 
space !  So  much  rain  has  fallen  here  in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  that  it 
is  green  with  snail,  fine  moss,  such  as  grows  orer  tombstones  in  damp 
iCnorlMh  ehurehyuds.** 

'  **  I  like  better,**  replied  ffilda,  *'  to  look  at  the  bright  blue  sky,  roofing 
the  edifice  where  the  builders  left  it  open.  It  is  very  delightful,  in  a  breeay 
day,  to  see  the  masses  of  white  cloud  float  oyer  the  opening,  and  then  the 
sundiine  fall  through  it>again,  fitfully,  as  it  does  now.  mmld  it  be  any 
wonder  if  we  were  to  see  angels  horering  there,  putly  in  and  partly  oat, 
with  genial  heaTenly  faces,  not  intercepting  the  Ugfat,  but  transmitling  it 
into  l^utifol  colours  ?  Look  at  that  broad,  golden  beam — a  sloping  cataract 
of  sunlight — which  comes  down  from  the  aperture,  and  rests  upon  the  shrine, 
at  the  r^ht  hand  of  the  entrance."  * — '  Tnn^formation,* 

*  .  .  .  '*  Entrons  dans  le  temple,**  dit  Corinne :  "  rous  le  royex,  11  reste 
dfeouv^  presque  comme  il  T^tait  autrefois.  On  dit  que  cette  lumiiire  qui 
renait  d'en  haut  6teit  I'embUme  de  la  diTinit^  supMeure  k  tontes  les  divi- 
nity Les  paiens  ont  tonjours  aime  les  images  eymboliques.  H  semble  en  eflet 
que  ce  langage  oonvieut  mieux  k  la  religion  que  la  parole.  Ia  plnie  tombe 
sourent  sur  ces  parvis  de  marbre  ;  mais  aussi  les  rayons  du  solell  viennen 
^lairer  les  pri^res.  Quelle  s^r^nit^ !  quel  air  de  fftte  on  remarqne  dans  cet 
^iflce !  Les  paiens  ont  diyinisd  la  vie,  et  les  chr6tiens  out  diyixUs6  la  mort : 
tel  est  Tesprit  des  deux  cultes.**  * — MadamB  de  StaiL 

*  **  Where,**  asked  Bedschid  Pasha,  on  his  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  **  are  the 
statues  of  the  heathen  gods  ?  **  **  Of  course  they  were  removed  when  the 
temple  was  christianised,**  was  the  natural  answer.  "  No,**  he  replied,  **  I 
would  have  left  them  standln?  to  show  how  the  true  God  hnd  triumphed 
over  them  in  their  own  house.**  *—  Ceurdinal  Witeman. 

The  aperinre  at  the  top  of  the  Pantheon  was  origuuilly  cloeed  by 
a  movable  bronze  disc,  or  clypeas. 

It  is  said  that,  while  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  in  Rome  (1536), 
he  ascended  the  roof  of  the  Fantheon,  accompanied  among  others 
by  one  of  the  Crescenzi,  a  family  which  lived  hard  by.  The  latter 
youth  afterwards  vaunted  that  he  had  been  of  half  a  mind  to  have 
pushed  his  majesty  into  the  abyss,  and  so  to  have  avenged  the 
cmel  sacking  of  the  city  ten  years  previously.    Hearing  it,  his 

>  Mr.  Charles  Greville  (1880)  fulfilled  a  vow  in  giving  a  silver  horseshoe  to 
the  Madonna  in  the  Fantheon  when  his  mare  won  a  race  at  Newmarket. 
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father  retorted  bitterly :  '  We  Crescensi  were  used  to  do  things,  not 
to  talk  of  doing  them.* 

The  Pantheon  has  become  the  burial-place  of  painters.  Raffaelle, 
Annibale  Caraccl,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Pierino  del 
Yaga,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  are  all  buried  here. 

The  8rd  chapel,  L.,  contains  the  Tomb  of  Baffaelle  {bom 
April  6th,  1483;  died  April  6th,  1520).  He  was  buried  beside 
Maria,  Cardinal  Bibbiena's  rich  niece,  whom  he  had  refused  out  of 
love  for  LaiFomarina.  From  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Bembo  is  the 
epigram — 

*  nie  hie  est  Baptaael,  timolt  quo  sosplte  vincl 
Rerum  mag^na  parens,  et  morlente  morl.'  > 

*  Baffaelle  mourtit  k  Vkge  de  37  ans.  Son  corps  resta  expose  pendant  trois 
jonrs.  An  moment  oil  Ton  s'apprdtait  h  le  descendre  dans  sa  derni^re 
demenre,  on  vit  arriver  le  pape  (Lton  X.),  qui  se  prosterna,  pria  qnelques 
instants,  Mnit  Raphael,  et  Inl  prit  ponr  la  derni^re  fols  la  main,-qn'il  arrosa 
de  ses  larmes  (si  prostrd  innanzl  I'estinto  Saflaello  et  baciog-11  qnella  mano, 
tra  le  lacrime).  On  Ini  fit  de  magnlflqnes  fanr6allles,  anxqnelles  assist^rent 
les  cardinanx,  les  artistes,  Ac*— A.  Du  Pays,* 

'  When  Baffaelle  went. 
His  heavenly  &ce  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  thintrg 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  he  went, 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore, 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  Dome, 
By  those  attended  who  in  life  had  loved, 
Had  worshipped,  foUowinof  in  his  steps  to  Fame 
('Twas  on  an  April  day,  when  Nature  smiles). 
All  Bome  was  there.    Bnt,  ere  the  march  be^fan. 
Ere  to  receive  their  charg^e  the  bearers  came, 
Who  had  not  sought  him  ?    And  when  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday. 
Him  in  that  hour  ent  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  $rreat  work ;  *  when,  enteringr  iUi  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece. 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed 
And  wonld  live  on  for  ag:es~-all  were  moved : 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations.' 

—Roffers. 

Taddeo  Zuccaro  and  Annibale  Caraccl  are  buried  on  either  side 
of  RaffaeUe.  Near  the  high  altar  is  a  monument  to  Cardinal 
Consalvi  (1757-1824),  the  faithful  secretary  and  minister  of  Pius 
VII.,  by  ThorwaJdsen.  This,  however,  is  only  a  cenotaph,  marking 
the  spot  where  his  heart  is  preserved.  His  body  rests  with  that 
of  his  beloved  brother  Andrea  in  the  Church  of  S.  Marcello.  Not 
far  from  these  is  the  resting-place  of  Arcangelo  Corelli,  the  famous 
violinist  and  composer. 

»  •  Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  ontvie 
Her  works ;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  to  die.' 

—Pope's  Translatio7i  (floithout  adenowUdgment)  in 
his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Ood/rey  KneUer. 
'  Baffaelle  was  dug  up  and  shown  in  a  glass  case  in  the  Pantheon  in  1832, 
to  settle  a  dispute  between  two  Academies  as  to  which  had  his  skull :  neither 
had  it. 

>  Baffaelle  lay  In  state  beneath  his  last  great  work,  ThB  TrantfigwratisfR. 
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Here — ^not  amidst  their  anoestors  in  the  glorious  Superga — rests 
the  body  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II. ,  who  died  on  the  9th  of 
January  1878,  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  and  that  of  the  late 
martyred  King  Humbert. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Pope  always  officiated  in  the  Pantheon 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  in  honour  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  showers  of  white  rose-leaves  were  continually  sent 
down  through  the  aperture  during  service. 

*  Thong:h  plnndered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring-  which  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  aperture  above  ;  thong-h  exposed  to  repeated  fire  ;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotunda.  It  passed  with  little  alteration 
from  the  pagan  into  the  present  worship  ;  and  so  convenient  were  its  niches 
for  the  Christian  altar,  that  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty, 
introduced  their  desio^n  as  a  model  in  the  catholic  church.'— Forsj/tA. 

'  Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesns — spared  and  bless'd  by  time. 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  foils  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious  dome  I 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee— sanctnary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety— Pantheon !  pride  of  Borne !  * 

—Byron, '  ChUde  Harold.* 

In  the  Piazza  della  Botonda  is  a  small  Obelisk  from  Heliopolis, 
once  belonging  to  the  Iseum  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  found  in 
1374,  but  placed  here  only  in  1711.  It  belongs  to  Rameses  II.,  and 
upon  it  he  does  homage  to  his  illustrious  ancestors. 

*  At  a  few  paces  from  the  streets  where  meat  is  sold,  you  will  find  gathered 
round  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza  della  Botonda,  a  number  of  bird-fanciers, 
surrounded  by  cages  in  which  are  multitudes  of  living  birds  for  sale.  Here 
are  Java  sparrows,  parrots  and  paroqnets,  grey  thrashes  and  nightingales,  red- 
breasts (petti  ro88i)^  yellow  canary  birds,  beautifol  sweet-singing  little  eardelr 
lint,  and  gentle  ringdoves,  all  chattering,  singing,  and  cooing  together,  to  the 
constant  plashing  of  the  f  onntain.  Among  them,  perched  on  stands,  and  glar- 
ing wisely  out  oi  their  great  vellow  eyes,  may  be  seen  all  sorts  of  owls,  m>m 
the  great  solemn  barbigianx,  and  white-tufted  owl,  to  the  curious  little 
civetta,  which  gives  its  name  to  all  sharp-witted  heartless  flirts,  and  the 
aziola,  which  Shelley  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  minor  poems.'— jStoryA  *  Boba 
di  Roina* 

At  some  distance  in  front  probably  stood  an  arch  known  in 
mediaeval  days  as  the  Arch  of  Piety,  from  a  relief  which  it  bore 
representing  the  meeting  of  Trajan  and  the  widow.  Its  name 
perhaps  lingers  in  the  little  church  of  La  Madonna  della  Pietd, 

The  removal  of  a  number  of  paltry  buildings  at  the  back  of  the 
Pantheon  in  1882  has  laid  bare  some  masses  of  ruin  with  fluted 
columns  and  cornices  belonging  to  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  These 
also  are  Hadrian's  work.  Till  recently,  the  only  remaining  frag- 
ment of  the  Baths  was  supposed  to  be  the  Arco  di  CiamheUa  (a  small 
semicircular  ruin  in  the  third  street  on  the  left  of  the  Via  della 
Botonda),  which  derives  its  popular  name  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  favourite  cake  of  the  people. 

In  the  Piazza  deUa  Pigna,  at  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the 
church  of  8.  Oioyannl  della  Pigna,  containing  a  tomb  of  one  of  the 
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Forcan,  a  ffunUy  whose  stronghold  was  close  by,  and  a  member  of 
which  was  Stefano  Porcari  the  reformer,  who  died  in  1447  for  the 
liberties  of  Rome. 

The  district  between  this  and  the  Gollegio  Romano,  once  occupied 
by  the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  has  been  extremely  productive 
of  ancient  scnlptores  and  statues.  The  Tiber  of  the  Lonvre  and 
the  Kile  of  the  Vatican  were  found  here  under  Leo  X.,  and,  in 
recent  times,  many  curious  relics  of  Egyptian  art  and  worship.^ 

Behind  the  Pantheon  (left)  is  the  Piassa  della  Minerva,  where  a 
small  ObdUk  was  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant.2  It  is  in  size  similar  to  the  obelisk  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  they  were  both  found  near  this  site,  where  they 
formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Iseum  or  Temple  and  Portico 
of  Isis.  The  hieroglyphics  on  this  obelisk  show  that  it  commemo- 
rates Uahabra,  the  ally  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  On  the  pedestal 
is  the  inscription : — 

*  Sapienti8  Aegyptia  inscnlptas  obelisco  flgfuras 
Ab  elephanto  bellnamm  fortissimo  g-estari 
Quisqi£bB  talc  vldea,  documentnm  Intellig-e 

Bobnstae  mentis  esse  solidam  sapientiam  snstinere.* 

One  side  of  the  Piazza  is  occupied  by  the  unworthy  front  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,'  built  1280-90  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  founded  by  Pompey.  The  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  Braccio  Kuovo  of  the  Vatican  was  found  here. 
This  is  the  only  gothic  church  in  Rome  of  importance.  It  was 
built  by  the  same  architect-monk,  Fra  Sista,  who  designed  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence.  In  1848-55  it  was  redecorated  with  tawdry 
imitation  marbles,  which  have  only  a  good  effect  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  light  to  scrutinise  them.  In  spite  of  this,  the  solemn 
interior  is  very  interesting,  and  its  chapels  constitute  a  museum  of 
relics  of  art  and  history.  Under  the  former  Papal  government  this 
church  was  celebrated  for  its  services,  many  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly imposing,  especially  the  procession  on  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas, the  mass  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  that  of  '  the  white  mule 
day.'  Some  celebrated  divine  generally  preaches  here  at  11  A.M. 
every  morning  in  Lent. 

Hither,  during  the  tule  of  the  Popes,  on  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, came  the  famous  *  Procession  of  the  White  Mule,'  when  the 
host  was  borne  by  the  Grand  Almoner  riding  on  the  Papal  mule, 
followed  by  the  Pope  in  his  glass  coach,  and  a  long  train  of  cardi- 
nals and  other  dignitaries.    Up  to  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  it  was  the 

1  Now  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  the  Piazzas  della  Botonda,  della  Minerva,  and 
della  Stazioue,  the  Spherlsterlon  at  Urbino,  and  (fragrmentary)  the  Villa 
Albanj. 

2  The  deslgrn  was  copied  by  Bernini  from  a  woodcut  in  Colonna's  Poliphili 
Hypnerotomaehia.    Aldns  :  Venice,  1409. 

*  '  A  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  conceptions  is  to  be  found  in  the  names 
of  such  Roman  churches  as  S.  Maria  in  Minerva,  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco  (Eyno- 
kephalos),  S.  Lorenzo  in  Matuta,  S.  Salvatore  in  Tellure,  all  conspicuous  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  the  transformation  of  Rome/ — Laneiani,  '  Pcigan  and 
ChriiUan  Eome,* 
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Pope  himself  who  rode  upon  the  white  mule,  but  Pius  VII.  was  too 
infirm,  and  after  his  time  the  Popes  gave  it  up.  But  this  procession 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  of  the  kind,  and  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  loyal  demonstration,  balconies  being  hung  with 
scarlet  draperies,  and  flowers  showered  down  upon  the  Papal  coach, 
while  the  Pope,  on  arriving  and  departing,  was  usually  received 
with  the  tumultuous  '  evviva.' 

In  this  church,  on  Sept.  3rd,  1687,  Molinos  abjured  the  error  of 
his  books,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals  and  judges  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  was  here  also  that  Gagliostro  (Giuseppe  Balsamo) 
was  forced  to  do  public  penance  in  April  1791  for  his  magical  arts, 
before  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  8.  Angelo,  where  he  died 
four  years  later. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Diotisalvi,  a  Floren- 
tine  knight,  ob.  1492.  Beginning  the  circuit  of  the  church  by  the 
right  aisle,  the  first  chapel  has  a  picture  of  S.  Ludovico  Bertrando, 
by  Bacdecio^  the  paintings  on  the  pilasters  being  by  Muziani,  In 
the  2nd,  the  Colon  na  Chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Princess  Colonna 
(Donna  Isabella  Alvaria  of  Toledo)  and  her  child,  who  both  died  at 
Albano  in  the  cholera  of  1867.  The  Srd  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Gabrielli  family.  The  4th  is  that  of  the  Annunciation.  Over  its 
altar  is  an  interesting  picture,  shown  without  reason  as  a  work  of 
Fra  Angelico.  It  represents  Monsignore  Torquemada  attended  by 
an  angel,  presenting  three  young  girls  to  the  Virgin,  who  gives  them 
dowries :  the  Almighty  is  seen  in  the  clouds.  Torquemada  was  a 
Dominican  Cardinal,  who  founded  the  association  of  the  Santissima 
Annunziata,  which  holds  it  meetings  in  this  chapel,  and  which 
annually  gives  dowries  to  a  number  of  poor  girls,  who  used  to 
receive  them  from  the  pope  when  he  came  here  in  state  on  the  26th 
of  March.  On  this  occasion  the  girls  who  were  to  receive  the 
dowries  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  church.  Some 
were  distinguished  by  white  wreaths.  These  were  those  who  were 
going  to  *  enter  into  religion,'  and  who  consequently  received  double 
the  dowry  of  the  others,  on  the  plea  that  '  money  placed  in  the 
hands  of  religion  bears  interest  for  the  poor.' 

Torquemada  is  himself  buried  in  this  chapel,  opposite  the  tomb, 
by  Ambrogio  Buonvicino,  of  his  friend  Urban  VII.,  Giov.  Battista 
Castagna,  1590 — who  was  Pope  only  for  eleven  days. 

The  5ih  chapel  is  the  bunal-place  of  the  Aldobrandini  family. 
It  contains  a  faded  Last  Supper  by  Baroccio. 

*  The  Cenacolo  of  Baroccio,  painted  by  order  of  Clement  VIII.  (1504),  la 
remarkable  for  an  anecdote  relating  to  it.  Baroccio,  who  was  not  eminent 
for  a  correct  taste,  had  in  his  first  sJcetch  reverted  to  the  ancient  fashion  of 
placinof  Satan  dose  behind  Jndas,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  tempting:  him 
to  betniy  his  Master.  The  Pope  expressed  his  dissatisfaction—**  che  non  g^Ii 
piaceva  il  demonio  si  dimesticasse  tanto  con  Gesti  Christo  '*— and  ordered  him 
to  remove  the  offensive  figure.'— Jameson^s  '  Sacred  Arty  p.  277. 

Here  are  the  fine  tombs  erected  by  Clement  VIII.  (Ippolito  Aldo- 
brandini), as  soon  as  he  attained  the  Papacy,  to  his  father  and 
mother.     Their  architect^e  is  by  Otacomo  della  Porta,  but  the 
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figures  are  by  Cordieri,  the  sculptor  of  S.  Silvia's  status.  At  the 
side  of  the  mother's  tomb  are  figures  emblehiatical  of  Charity ;  by 
that  of  the  father,  figures  of  Humility  and  Vanity.  Beyond  his 
mother's  tomb  is  a  fine  statue  of  Clement  VIII.  himself  (who  ifi 
buried  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore),  by  Ippciito  Buzi, 

'Hippolyte  Aldobrandini,  qui  prit  le  nom  de  CUment  YIII.  6tait  Id 
cinqm^me  flls  dn  c^Ubre  ImiBconsalte  Sllvestro  Aldobrandtnl,  qtii,  apr^s 
avoir  profesB^  k  Pise  et  Jonl  d'nne  hante  antorit^  k  Florence,  ayalt  4t6  bon- 
damne  k  I'exil  par  le  retonr  an  ponvoir  des  M^dicis,  see  ennemis.  La  vie 
de  SUvestre  devint  alors  p6nible  et  calamitense.  D^pouill^  de  ses  biens^ 
11  snt,  dn  moins,  ton  jours  ennoblir  son  malhenr  par  la  dignity  de  son 
caract^re.  Sa  f  amille  pr^sentait  nn  rare  assemblage  de  donees  vertUs  et  de 
Jennes  talents  qn'nne  forte  Mncation  d^veloppait  chaqne  jour  avec  pniasance. 
Appeld  &  Home  par  Fanl  III.,  qnl  le  nonima  avocat  consistorial,  Silvestre  s'y 
transporta  avec  son  ^ponse,  la  piense  Lata  Detl,  qnl,  pendant  trente-sept  aus, 
fnt  pour  Inl  comme  son  bon  ange,  et  avec  tons  ses  enfants,  Jean,  qni  devait 
6tre  an  jonr  cardinal ;  Bernard,  qui  devint  on  vaillant  guerrier ;  Thomaa,  qnl 
pr^parait  d^j&  pent-6tre  sa  traduction  de  Dio^^^ne-LaSrce  ;  Pierre,  qni  vonlut 
Itre  jurisconsnlte  comme  son  p^re ;  et  le  jenne  Hippolyte,  nn  enfant  alors, 
dont  lea  saillies  Inqni^talent  le  yieillard,  car  11  ne  savalt  comment  ponTVoir 
k  son  Mncntion  et  ntiliser  cette  vivacity  de  g^nie  qni  d^jlt  brillait  dans  son 
regard.  Hippoljrte  fnt  61ev6  anx  frais  dn  cardinal  Famtae ;  puis,  tons  les 
emplois,  toutes  lea  dignity  vinrent  snccessivement  andevant  de  Ini,  sans 
qn'fl  les  chercb&t  antrement  qn'en  s'en  rendant  digne.' —  GWmme,  'RofM 
Chritienne,*  11.  288. 

The  7th  chapel  contains  two  cinque-cento  tombs  ;  on  the  left, 
Benedetto  Superanzio,  Bishop  of  Nicosia,  ob.  1495  ;  on  the  right,  a 
Spanish  bishop,  Giovanni  da  Coca,  with  frescoes.  Close  to  the 
former  tomb,  on  the  floor,  is  the  grave  of  (Archdeacon)  Robert 
Wilberforce,  who  died  at  Albano  in  1857. 

Here  we  enter  the  R.  transept.  On  the  right  is  a  small  dark 
chapel  containing  a  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto.  The  central, 
or  CazafFa  Chapel,  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  is  covered 
with  well-preserved  frescoes.  On  the  right,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  is 
represented  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  by  FUippino  Lippi, 
Over  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  Annunciation,  in  which  a  portrait  of 
the  donor.  Cardinal  Olivier!  Caraffa,  is  introduced.^  Above,  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  ceiling  are  the  four  Sibyls,  by 
Bajfadivno  dd  Oarbo. 

Against  the  left  wall  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  Gio.  Pietro  Caraffa 
(1666-69),  the  great  supporter  of  the  Inquisition,  the  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews — a  Pope  so  terrible  to  look 
upon,  that  even  Alva,  who  feared  no  man,  trembled  at  his  awful 
aspect.  Such  he  is  represented  upon  his  tomb,  with  deeply  sunken 
eyes  and  strongly  marked  features,  with  one  hand  raised  in  blessing 

or  cursing,  and  the  keys  of  S.  Peter  in  the  other.    The  tomb 

was  designed  by  Pirro  Ligorio  ;  the  statue  is  the  work  of  Giacomo 
and  Tommaso  Casignuola,  and  being  made  in  marble  of  different 
pieces  and  colours,  is  cited  by  Vasari  as  an  instance  of  a  sculptor's 
ingenuity  in  imitating  painting  with  his  materials.  The  epitaph 
runs : — 


1  Tbese  once  beautiful  freecoea  have  been  mined  by  a  recent  restoration. 

2h 
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*  To  JesoB  Christ,  the  hope  and  the  life  of  the  faithful ;  to  Paul  IV.  Garafla, 
sovereign  pontiff,  diHting^shed  amongfst  all  by  his  eloquence,  his  learning, 
and  his  wisdom  ;  illustrious  by  his  innocence,  by  his  liberality,  and  by  his 
greatness  of  soul ;  to  the  most  ardent  champion  of  the  catholic  faith,  Pius  Y., 
sovereign  pontiff,  has  raised  this  monument  of  his  gratitude,  and  of  his  piety. 
He  lived  eighty-three  years  one  month  and  twenty  days,  and  died  14th  August 
1669,  the  fifth  year  of  his  pontificate.'  i 

On  the  transept  wall,  just  outside  this  chapel,  is  the  beautiful 
gothio  tomb,  by  Giovanni  CosmcUi — one  of  the  best  works  of  his 
school  —  of  Guillaume  Durandus,  bishop  of  Mende,*  with  a  re- 
cumbent figure  guarded  by  two  angels,  the  background  being 
occupied  by  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  let  chapel  on  a  line  with  the  choir — the  burial-place  of  the 
Altieri  family — has  an  altar-piece,  by  CaH  Maratta^  representing 
five  saints  canonised  by  Clement  X.  presented  to  the  Virgin  by 
S.  Peter.  On  the  floor  is  the  incised  monument  of  a  bishop  of 
Sutri. 

The  2nd  chapel — which  contains  a  fine  cinque-cento  tomb — is 
that  of  the  Rosary.  Its  ceiling,  representing  the  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  is  by  MareeUo  Venitsti;  the  history  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
is  by  Giovanni  de*  Vecchi;  the  large  and  beautiful  Madonna  with 
the  Child  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to  Fra  Angdico.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Capranica  of  1470. 

Beneath  the  high  altar,  with  lamps  always  burning  before  it,  is 
a  marble  sarcophagus  with  a  beautiful  figure,  enclosing  the  body  of 
S.  Catherine  of  ^iena.  In  it  her  relics  were  deposited  in  1461  by 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence.  On  the  last  pillar  to  the  right 
is  an  inscription  stating  that '  all  the  indulgences  and  privileges  in 
every  church,  of  all  the  religious  orders,  mendicant  or  not  mendi- 
cant, in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  granted  specially  to  this  church, 
where  is  some  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena.' 

*  S.  Catherine  was  one  of  twenty-five  children  bom  in  wedlock  to  Jacopo 
and  Lnpa  Benincasa,  citizens  of  Siena.  Her  father  exercised  the  trade  of 
dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  year  of  her  birth,  1847,  Siena  reached  the  climax  of 
its  power  and  splendour.  It  was  then  that  the  plague  of  Boccaccio  began  to 
rage,  which  swept  off  80,000  citizens,  and  interrupted  the  building  of  the 
great  Duomo.  In  the  midst  of  so  large  a  &mily  and  during  these  troubled 
times,  Catherine  grew  almost  unnoticed,  but  it  was  not  long  before  she 
manifested  her  peculiar  disposition.  At  six  years  old  she  already  saw 
visions  and  longed  for  a  monastic  life :  about  the  same  time  she  used  to 

.  collect  her  childish  companions  together  and  preach  to  them.  As  she  grew 
her  wishes  became  stronger :  she  refused  the  proposals  which  her  parents 
made  that  she  should  marry,  and  so  vexed  them  by  her  obstinacy  that  they 
imposed  on  her  the  most  servile  duties  in  their  household.  These  she 
patiently  fulfilled,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  her  own  vocation  with  un- 
wearied ardour.  She  scarcely  slept  at  all,  and  ate  no  food  but  vegetables 
and  a  little  bread,  scourged  herself,  wore  sackcloth,  and  became  emaciated^ 
weak,  and  half-delirious.    At  length  the  firmness  of  her  character  and  the 

>  See  Gregorovius,  QraJbmSler  der  P&pst$. 

s  Author  of  the  Rationale  DioinorumOJicioruin^*  A  treasure  of  information 
on  &11  points  connected  with  the  decorations  and  services  of  the  mediaeval 
church.  Durandus  was  born  in  Provence  about  12S0,  and  died  in  1296  at 
9ome.' — Lord  Lindsay, 
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loree  of  her  hallnciDation  wod  the  day.  Her  parents  consented  to  her 
assnming  the  Dominican  rohe,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  she  entered  the 
monastic  life.  From  this  moment  till  her  death  we  see  in  her  the  ecstatic, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  politician  combined  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
For  three  whole  years  she  never  left  her  cell  except  to  go  to  chnrch,  main- 
taining an  almost  unbroken  silence.  Yet,  when  she  returned  to  the  world, 
convinced  at  length  of  having  won  by  prayer  and  pain  the  favour  of  her 
Lord,  it  was  to  preach  to  infuriated  mobs,  to  toil  among  men  dying  of  the 
plague,  to  execute  diplomatic  negotiations,  to  harangue  the  republic  of 
Florence,  to  correspond  with  queens,  and  to  interpose  between  kings  and 
popes.  In  the  midst  of  this  varied  and  distracting  career  she  continued  to 
see  visions  and  to  fast  and  scourge  herself.  The  domestic  virtues  and  the 
personal  wants  and  wishes  of  a  woman  were  annihilated  in  her :  she  lived 
for  the  Church,  for  the  poor,  and  for  Christ,  whom  she  imagined  to  be  con- 
stantly supporting  her.  At  length  she  died  (at  Bome,  on  the  29th  of  April 
1380,  in  her  S3rd  year),  worn  out  by  inward  conflicts,  by  the  tension  of  a  half- 
delirious  ecstasy,  by  want  of  food  and  sleep,  and  by  the  excitement  of 
political  lite.*—Symond*i  *  Sketches  of  Greece  and  Italy.* 

*  Canonised  by  Plus  II.,  Catherine  of  Siena  has  a  claim  upon  our  reverence 
higher  than  that  of  a  saint  of  the  mediaeval  church.  A  low-born  maiden, 
without  education  or  culture,  she  gave  the  only  possible  expression  in  her 
age  and  generation  to  the  aspiration  for  national  unity  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  purity.*— Cr^^Won, '  The  Papcicy  during  the  Reformation.* 

On  the  B.  of  the  high  altar  is  a  statue  of  S.  John  by  Obicei  ;  on 
the  left  is  the  famous  statue  of  Christ  by  Michelangelo.  This  is 
one  of  the  sculptures  which  Francis  I.  tried  hard  to  obt-ain  for 
Paris.    Its  effect  is  marred  by  the  bronze  drapery. 

*  Son  corps  ne  porte  pas  marque  de  souff ranee,  son  visage  ne  porte  pas 
marque  de  douleur.  II  est  grave  et  non  pas  triste,  il  pense  et  ne  s'afBige 
pas.  II  tient  d'un  bras  ferme  I'instrument  de  son  martyre  comme  un  chef 
d'armte  tient  son  drapeau  ou  son  ^p^e.'— J^mt^  Montigut. 

Behind,  in  the  choir,  are  the  tombs  of  two  Medici  popes.  On 
the  left  is  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (1513-21).  This  great  Pope, 
son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  destined  to  the  Papacy  from 
his  cradle.  He  was  ordained  at  seven  years  old,  was  made  a 
cardinal  at  seventeen,  and  Pope  at  thirty-eight,  and  at  the  installa- 
tion procession  to  the  Lateran  rode  upon  the  same  horse  upon 
which  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  His 
reign  was  one  of  fdtes  and  pleasures.  He  was  the  patron  of  artists 
and  poets,  and  Baffaelle  and  Ariosto  rose  into  eminence  under  his 
protection.  His  tomb  is  from  a  design  of  Bandinelli,  but  the  figure 
of  the  Pope  is  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo. 

Near  the  foot  of  Leo  X.'s  tomb  is  the  flat  monumental  stone  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  his  friend  and  the  friend  of  Raffaelle,  who  died 
1647.  His  epitaph  has  been  changed.  The  original  inscription, 
half -pagan,  half -Christian,  ran  : — 

*  Hie  Bembus  Jacet  Aonidum  laus  maxima  Phoebi 

Cuin  sole  et  luna  vlx  peritums  honos. 
Hie  et  fama  jacet,  spes,  et  suprema  galeri 

Quam  non  ulla  queat  restituisse  dies. 
Hie  Jacet  exemplar  vitae  omni  fraude  carentis, 

Summa  jacet,  summa  hie  cum  pietate  fides.' 

On  the  B.  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  by  Bandinelli,  of  Clement 
VII. ,  Giulio  de'  Medici  (1523-34),  son  of  the  Giulio  who  fell  in  the 
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ooDspiiaoy  of  the  Pazsi — ^who  in  his  unhappy  reign  saw  the  sack  of 

Rome  (1627)  nnder  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  the  beginning 

of  the  separation  from  England  under  Henry  VIIL    The  figure  of 

the  Pope  is  by  Bigio.    Among  other  graves  here  is  that  of  the 

English  Cardinal  Howard,  ob.  1694.    Just  beyond  the  choir  is  a 

passage  leading  to  a  door  into  the  Via  S.  Ignazio.    Immediately  on 

the  left  is  the  slab  tomb  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.    It  is  inscribed 

in  words  said  to  have  been  the  last  written  by  Pope  Nicholas  V., 

who  died  a  few  weeks  after : — 

*  Hie  jacet  Vene  Pictor  Fl.  Jo.  de  Florentia  Ordinis 
Praedicatornm,  1404. 
Xon  mihi  sit  landi  qnod  eram  alter  Apelles, 
Sed  qaod  Incra  tuis  omnia,  Christe,  dabam. 
Altera  nam  terris  opera  exstant,  altera  coelo. 
Urbs  me  Johannem  flos  tnlit  Etmriae.'  ^ 

'  Fra  Angelico  was  simple  and  moat  holy  in  his  manners— and  let  this  serre 
for  a  token  of  his  simplicity,  that  Pope  Nicholas  one  mominff  ofFering^  him 
refreshment,  he  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  without  the  licence  of  his  superior, 
forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  dispensing  authority  of  the  pontiff.  He 
shunned  altogether  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  living  in  holiness  and  in 
purity,  was  as  loving  towards  the  poor  on  earth  as  I  think  his  soul  must  be 
now  in  heaven.  He  worked  incessantly  at  his  art,  nor  would  he  ever  paint 
other  than  sacred  subjects.  He  might  have  been  rich,  but  cared  not  to  be 
so,  saying  that  true  riches  consisted  rather  in  being  content  with  little.  He 
miofht  have  ruled  over  many,  but  willed  it  not,  saving  there  was  less  trouble 
and  hazard  of  sin  in  obeying  others.  Dignity  and  authority  were  within  his 
grasp,  but  he  disregarded  them,  aflSrming  that  he  sought  no  other  advance- 
ment than  to  escape  hell  and  draw  nigh  to  Paradise.  He  was  most  meek  and 
temperate,  and  by  a  ohnste  life  loosened  himself  from  the  snares  of  the  world, 
ofttimes  saying  that  the  student  of  painting  hath  need  of  quiet  and  to  live 
without  anxiety,  and  that  the  dealers  in  the  things  of  Christ  ought  to  live 
habitually  with  Christ.  Never  was  he  seen  in  anger  with  the  brethren, 
which  appears  to  me  a  thing  most  marvellous,  and  all  but  incredible ;  his 
admonitions  to  his  friends  were  simple,  and  always  softened  by  a  smile. 
Whoever  sought  to  employ  him,  he  answered  with  the  utmost  conrteoy,  that 
he  would  do  his  part  willingly  so  the  prior  were  content. — In  sum,  this 
never-8u£Bciently-to-be-laudea  father  was  most  humble  and  modest  in  all  his 
words  and  deeds,  and  in  his  paintinops  graceful  and  devout ;  and  the  saints 
which  he  painted  have  more  of  the  air  and  aspect  of  saints  than  those  of  any 
other  artist.  He  was  wont  never  to  retouch  or  amend  any  of  his  iwintings, 
but  left  them  always  as  they  had  come  from  his  hands  at  first,  believing,  as 
he  said,  that  such  was  the  will  of  Qod.  Some  say  that  he  never  took  up  his 
jMucil  without  previous  prayer.  He  never  painted  a  crucifix  without  tears 
bathing  his  cheeks;  and  throughout  his  works,  in  the  countenance  and 
attitude  of  all  his  figures,  the  correspondent  impress  of  his  sincere  and 
exalted  appreciation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  recognisable.  Such  was 
this  verily  Angelic  father,  who  si>ent  the  whole  time  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  Grod  and  in  doing  good  to  the  world  and  to  his  neighbour.  And  truly  a 
gift  like  his  could  not  descend  on  any  but  a  man  of  most  saintly  Ufe,  for  a 

J>ainter  must  be  holy  himself  before  he  can  depict  holiness.*— JDord  Lindsay, 
rom  Fowiri. 

Opposite  are  two  Orsini  tombs  by  the  Cosmati. 

In  the  same  passage  are  tombs  of  Cardinal  Alessandrino  by 
Oiaoomo  deUa  Porta;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by  Bernini;  and  of 
Cardinal  Bonelli,  by  CaHo  Rainaldi, 

1  It  is  no  honour  to  me  to  be  like  another  Appelles,  but  rather,  O  Christ, 
that  I  gave  all  mv  gains  to'the  poor.  One  was  a  work  for  earth,  the  other 
for  heaven.    A  city,  the  flower  of  Etrurla,  bare  me  John. 
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Beyond  thiB,  in  the  L.  transept,  is  the  Ohapel  of  S.  Domenioo» 
having  ei^ht  black  columns  (bianoonero),  appropriate  to  the  colour 
of  the  Order,  and  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Saint.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  Benedict  XIII.,  Vincenzo-Maria  Orsini  (1724-30),  by  Pietro 
Braoci.  This  Pope,  who  had  been  a  Dominican  monk,  laboured 
hard  in  his  short  reign  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the 
morals  of  the  clergy. 

*  Benott  Xm.  se  mettait  2t  genonx  par  hnmilit^,  dans  son  cabinet,  qaand 
il  ^rivait  k  son  g6n6ril,  et  6tAit  d'nne  yanit^  inrapportable  snr  sa  nais- 
sance.*— LtfMrM  du  President  de  Broaaes. 

Over  a  door  leading  to  the  sacristy  are  frescoes  representing  the 
election  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1431,  and  of  Nicholas  V.  in  1447,  which 
both  took  place  in  this  church.  The  altar  of  the  sacristy  has  a 
Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 

Returning  down  the  L.  aisle,  the  2nd  chapel,  counting  from  this 
end,  is  that  of  the  Lante  family,  which  contains  the  fine  tomb 
of  the  Duchess  Lante,  ob.  1840,  by  Teneranit  with  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection,  a  sublime  upward-gazing  figure  seated  upon  a  sarco- 
phagus.    Here  is  a  picture  of  S.  James,  by  Baroccio, 

The  3rd  chapel  is  that  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferreri,  apostle  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers,  with  a  miracle-working  picture  by  Bernardo 
CasUUi.  The  4th  chapel — of  the  Grazioli  family — has  on  the  right 
a  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Tino  da  Camaino  (1324),  and  over  the 
altar  a  lovely  head  of  our  Saviour  by  Peru^vno,  This  chapel  was 
purchased  by  the  Grazioli  from  the  old  family  of  Maffei,  of  which 
there  are  some  fine  tombs.  The  6th  chapel — of  the  Patrizi  family — 
contains  the  famous  miraculous  picture  called  '  La  Madonna  Conso- 
latrice  degli  Afflitti,'  in  honour  of  which  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  con- 
ceded many  indulgences,  as  we  read  by  the  inscription: — 

*  La  santitk  dl  N.  S.  Gregorio  Papa  XVI.  con  breve  in  data  17  Sept.  1836. 
Ho  accordato  I'indulgenzia  plenaria  a  cbiunque  confessato  e  communlcato 
visiter^  divotamente  qnesta  santa  Imma^lne  della  B.  Verg^ne  sotto  il  titolo 
di  consolatrice  degU  afflitti  nella  seoonda  domenica  di  Liiglio  e  sno  ottavo 
dl  ciascTin  anno :  concedo  altresi  la  parziale  Indnlgenza  di  200  glornl  In 
qualnnqne  giorno  del :  anno  a  chinnqne  almeno  contrito  visiterli  la  detta 
S.  Immagine :  le  dette  indulgenze  poi  Bono  pure  applicabili  alle  benedette 
anime  del  pnrgatorio.' 

The  last  chapel,  belonging  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  contains  the 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  which  is  said  to  have  conversed  with 
S.  Rosa  di  Lima. 

Near  the  entrance  is  the  tomb,  by  Andrea  Verrochio^  of  Cardinal 
Giacomo  Tebaldi,  ob.  1446,  and  beneath  it  that  of  Francesco 
Tornabuoni,  by  Mino  da  Fieaole,  It  was  for  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of 
Tomabuoni,  who  died  in  childbirth,  that  the  wonderful  relief,  by 
Verrochio,  now  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  was  executed.  In  the 
pavement  is  the  gravestone  of  Paulus  Manutius,  the  printer,  son  of 
the  famous  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  with  the  inscription,  '  Paulo 
Manutio  Aldi  Filio.    Obit.  CioioLxxiv/ 

The  great  Dominican  Conyent  of  the  Minerva  was  the  chief  centre 
of  the  Dominicans,  as  Ara  Coeli  of  the  Franciscans.    Every  year,  on 
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the  feast  of  S.  Dominic,  the  Abbot  of  Ara  Goeli,  General  of  the 
Franciscans,  came  hither  to  salute  and  dine  with  the  General 
of  the  Dominicans,  in  commemoration  of  the  famous  kiss  of  8. 
Dominic  and  S.  Francis  at  their  meeting  in  1215.  The  convent 
until  recent  years  contained  the  BiUiatheca  OasanaUnsis  (so  called 
from  its  founder,  Cardinal  Casanata),  the  largest  religious  library 
in  Rome  after  that  of  the  Vatican,  comprising  120,000  printed 
volumes  and  4500  MSS.^  (It  is  open  from  8  to  11  A.M.,  and  1.30 
to  3.30  P.M.,  Via  di  S.  Ignazio.)  This  convent  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Inquisition.  Here,  on  June  22, 
1633,  Galileo  was  tried  before  its  tribunal  for  the  '  heresy '  of  saying 
that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth,  and  was  forced  to  recant  upon  his  knees  this  *  accursed, 
heretical,  and  detestable  doctrine.'  As  he  rose  from  his  humilia- 
tion, he  is  said,  on  no  good  authority,  to  have  consoled  himself  by 
adding,  in  an  undertone,  '  E  pur  si  muove.* 

The  beautiful  cloister  of  the  convent,  which  has  a  vaulted  roof 
richly  painted  in  arabesques,  contains  fifteenth-century  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Tiraso,  ob.  1502,  and  of  Cardinal  Astorgius,  ob.  1503. 
S.  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  was  prior  of  this  convent. 

The  frescoes  around  the  walls  illustrate  the  revenges  of  Hunga- 
rian, Bosnian,  and  Slavonian  peasants  upon  Inquisitors. 

From  the  Minerva,  the  Via  del  Ptd  di  Marmo  (so  called  from  a 
gigantic  marble  foot  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  street  on  the 
right)  leads  to  the  Corso.*  The  street  was  formerly  crossed  by  an 
Arch  of  Camillus,  as  seen  in  the  plan  of  Bufalini  of  1520. 

^  The  Library  bas  been  lately  transferred  to  the  Via  di  Sant'  Ignazio 
behind. 

'  That  part  of  the  ancient  Campns  Martina  which  contains  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellns  and  Portico  of  Octavia,  is  described  in  Chapter  V. ;  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  in  Chapter  II. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BOBGO  AND  S.  PETER'S 

Via  Tordinoua— 8.  Salvatore  in  Laaro— House  of  Raflaelle— S.  GiovanDi  del 
Fiorentini— Brid^  and  Castle  of  S.  Angelo— 8.  Maria  Traspontina— 
Palazzo  Girand—riazza  Seoesa  Gayalli— Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito^Piazza 
and  Obelisk  of  the  Vatican— 8.  Peter's :  its  portico,  tombs,  crypts,  dome, 
and  sacristy— Chnrches  of  S.  Stcfano  and  S.  Marta— 11  Clmiterio  dei 
Tedeschi  —  Palazzo  del  Santo  Uffizio— 8.  Salvatore  in  Torrione- 8. 
Michele  in  Sassia. 

CONTIKUIKG  in  a  direct  course  from  the  Piazza  Borghese  we 
reach  the  Via  Tor  di  Nona,  and  then  skirt  the  Tiber,  of  which 
— with  its  bridge,  S.  Angelo,  and  S.  Peter's— beautiful  views  might 
formerly  be  obtained  from  little  courts  and  narrow  strips  of  shore 
at  the  back  of  the  houses  i  by  which  it  was  lined  till  1888 ;  now,  as 
artistic  subjects,  the  views  are  ruined. 

A  short  distance  after  passing  Piazza  Borghese  stands,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  two  streets,  the  Locanda  dell'  Orso,  where  Montaigne 
stayed  when  he  was  in  Rome,  beneath  which  are  some  vaulted 
chambers.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Dante  was  one  of  the  classic 
guests  of  the  inn;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  he  would  have 
lodged  with  some  of  the  Florentine  bankers  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Bridge  of  S.  Angelo.  The  first  of  these  streets  (which  repeatedly 
changed  its  name,  Via  Tordinona,  from  the  Tor  di  Nona),  was  in 
part  destroyed  in  1690.  The  Tower  was  used  as  a  prison,  as  is 
shown  by  the  verse  of  Bonier — 

*  Qu'nn  barisel  vons  mlt  dedans  la  tour  de  Nonne.* 

One  of  the  narrow  streets  on  the  left  of  what  was  the  Via  Tordi- 
nona  debouches  into  the  Via  dei  Coronari,  close  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Salvatore  in  Lanro,  built  on  the  site  of  a  laurel  grove,  which 
flourished  near  the  portions  of  Europa.  It  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Nativity  by  PieUro  da  Cortona,  and  a  modem  work  of  Oagliardij 
representing  S.  Emid^o,  S.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  and  S.  Giacomo 
della  Marina,  the  three  protectors  of  Ancona.  In  a  side  chapel, 
opening  out  of  the  cloisters,  is  the  rich  tomb  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
(Gabriele  Gondolmieri,  formerly  a  canon  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Alga  at 
Venice),  with  a  figure  by  Isaia  de  Pisa  of  Eugenius,  who  was  so 
extravagant  and  magnificent  that  his  tiara  cost  38,000  gold  ducats 

1  From  the  courtyard  of  No.  136  Via  Tordinoua  the  view  was  at  its  best. 
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— '  the  ransom  of  a  king.'  His  magnificent  tomb  here  is  a  ceno- 
taph: he  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's,  in  accordance  with  his  last 
request — *  That  there  may  be  no  dispute  about  my  funeral,  bury  me 
simply,  and  lay  me  in  a  lowly  place  by  the  side  of  Engenius  III.' 
Francesco  Salviati  painted  a  portrait  of  this  Pope  for  the  adjoining 
convent,  to  which  he  had  belonged,  as  well  as  a  fine  &esco  of  the 
Marriage  of  Cana.^ 

There  are  several  other  monuments  in  the  same  chapel  with  the 
tomb,  which  in  1867  was  given  up  as  a  barrack  to  the  French 
Zouaves,  at  the  great  risk  of  injury  to  its  delicate  carvings. 

At  No.  113  Via  dei  Coronari  is  the  Immagine  di  Ponte,  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  (named  from  the  lane  Canale  di  Ponte)  in  a  beautiful 
shrine  of  1523,  by  Alberto  Serra  di  Monferrato,  from  a  design  of 
Sangallo. 

The  Via  Tordinona  emerged  upon  the  quay  of  the  Tiber,  opposite 
S.  Angelo,  at  the  spot  where  Marcantonio  Massimo  was  beheaded 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Luca  in  1599.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  marble  wharf  were  discovered  here  in  1891.  Hence  several 
streets  diverge  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Until  1890,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  river  views  in  the  world 
was  seen  on  approaching  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  The  massive  castle 
rose  from  its  projecting  bastions,  now  destroyed,  and  a  great  solitary 
cypress  cut  the  sky.  Beyond  and  above  the  arches  and  statues  of 
the  bridge,  S.  Peter's  stood  out  in  hazy  splendour,  while  below  and 
before  the  bridge  the  uneven  banks  were  green  with  brilliant  fennel 
and  spurrey.  Now  the  river  is  not  only  a  canal  between  banks  of 
formal  masonry,  but  it  is  crossed  by  the  most  hideous  of  suspension 
bridges,  entirely  blocking  out  the  view. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Via  del  Banco  is  a  house  with  a  frieze,  richly 
sculptured  with  lions'  heads,  &c.  This  was  formerly  the  Fleet  Street 
of  Rome  and  the  residence  of  the  chief  merchants,  especially  of  the 
goldsmiths,  from  whom  the  district  derives  its  name.  Here  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  had  his  workshop,  and  being  insulted  through  the 
open  window  by  the  goldsmith  Pompeo,  rushed  out  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  This  occurred  during  one  of  the  Papal  conclaves, 
which  always  created  scenes  of  licence  and  violence  in  the  Banchi, 
which  at  such  times  became  '  a  kind  of  improvised  exchange,  where 
the  rival  chances  of  candidates  were  publicly  quoted  and  eagerly 
discounted,  amidst  commotion  that  commonly  was  attended  with 
riot.'  ^  A  house  of  c.  1540,  with  rich  stucco  decorations,  was  that  of 
the  goldsmith  Gianpietro  Crivelli.  On  the  left  of  the  street  is  the 
Church  of  8.  Celso,  close  to  which  the  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
was  found,  and  in  front  of  which  Lorenzo  Golonna,  the  protonotary, 
was  murdered  by  the  Orsini  and  Santa  Croce,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1484) ;  and  where  his  mother,  finding  his  head, 
and  seizing  it  by  the  hair,  shrieked  forth  her  curses  upon  his 
enemies.  On  the  right,  farther  down  the  street,  is  the  Church  of  8. 
Caterina  da  8iena,  which  contains  an  interesting  altar-piece  by 

»  Vamri,  vol.  r.  a  See  Cartwrighf  i  Papal  Condawi, 
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QiroUxmo  Oenga^  representing  the  return  of  Gregory  XT.  from 
Avignon  (1378),  which  was  due  to  the  saint's  influence. 

The  renaissance  Palazzo  Altoviti,  a  picturesque  house  with  a 
beautiful  triple-arched  loggia  (destroyed  in  1888)  which  adjoined 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  Bindo 
Altovlti,  the  *  Violinista/  the  friend  of  Raffaelle,  who  is  familiar  to 
OS  from  engravings  of  his  portrait  in  the  Sciarra  Palace.  Some  say 
that  Raffaelle  died  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  him.  But  the  best 
authorities  maintain  that  he  died  in  a  house  built  for  him  by 
Bramante  in  the  Piazza  Rusticucci,  which  was  pulled  down  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  Piazza  of  S.  Peter's.  The  palace,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  in  the  finest  river-view  in  the  world,  had  decora- 
tions by  Pierino  del  Vaga.  Here  was  preserved,  chained  to  the  wall 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  the  famous  bust  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  modelled 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  was  removed  to  Florence  when  the  palace 
was  pulled  down,  and  has  since  been  sold.  No.  124  Via  Goronari, 
not  far  from  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  is  shown  as  the  house  in  which 
the  great  master  lived  previously  to  this,  and  it  is  that  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Chapel  in  the  Pantheon  in  which  he  lies  buried. 
It  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1605,  when  Carlo  Maderno  painted  on  its 
facade  a  portrait  of  Raffaelle  in  eliiaroacwo,  now  almost  obliterated. 
The  house  at  present  belongs  to  the  canons  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  Via  S.  OioTanni  del  Fiorentini  leads  to  th^  church  of  that 
name,  abutting  picturesquely  into  the  turn  of  the  Tiber.  This  is  the 
national  church  of  the  Tuscans,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  In  a  niche  over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  the  small 
marble  figure  of  S.  Giovanni,  by  DonateUo,  brought  from  a  demolished 
oratory  on  the  Corso.  In  the  tribune  are  tombs  of  the  Falconieri 
family.  The  marbles  were  brought  from  the  great  temple  of  Juno 
at  Veii.  Here  are  several  fine  pictures :  a  S.  Jerome  writing,  by  CigoU, 
who  is  buried  in  this  church ;  S.  Jerome  praying  before  a  crucifix, 
Tito  Santi  (1638-1603) ;  S.  Francis,  Tito  Santi  ;  SS.  Cosmo  and  Dami- 
ano  condemned  to  martyrdom  by  fire — ^a  giand  work  of  Salvator  Rosa, 

*  Some  of  the  altar-pieces  of  Salvator  Bosa  (1616-73)  are  well  conceived  and 
fall  of  effect,  especially  when  they  represent  a  horrible  subject,  like  the 
martyrdom  in  S.  Giovanni  de  Fiorentini.'— Z/anzi,  ii.  165. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  is  painted  by  Lanfranco;  the  third 
chapel  on  the  right  has  frescoes  by  Tempesta  on  the  ceiling  relating 
to  the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  building  of  this  church  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  by 
Sansovino,  who,  for  want  of  space,  laid  its  foundations,  at  enormous 
expense,  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  While  overlooking  this,  he  fell 
from  a  scaffold,  and  being  dangerously  hurt,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  place  to  Antonio  da  Sangallo.  Soon  after,  Pope  Leo  died,  and 
the  work,  with  many  others,  was  suspended  during  the  cautious 
reign  of  Adrian  VI.  Under  Clement  VII.  Sansovino  returned,  but, 
robbed  of  all  his  possessions,  was  driven  away  at  the  sack  of  Rome 
under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  church  was  finished  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  in  1588,  but  Alessandro  Galileo  added  the 
facade  in  1725. 
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*  En  1488,  nne  ailrensfr  ^pldtaiie  d^malt  les  malhenreux  habitants  dee 
environs  de  Borne :  les  monranta  ^taient  abandonnte  les  cadavres  restaient 
sans  sepulture.  Aussitdt  qnelques  Florentins  forment  nne  confr^rie  sons  le 
titre  de  la  Pitii,  ponr  rendre  anx  pestif^r^s  les  derniers  devoirs  de  la  charity 
obr^tienne  ;  c'est  k  cette  confrArie  qn*on  dolt  la  belle  ^vlise  de  Saint-Jean  des 
Florentins,  It  Strada  Ginla.'— Gkmmeritf,  *  Aome  Chritienne.* 

Recent  excavations  (Sept.  20,  1890)  between  the  church  and  the 
bridge — Ponte  at  Piorentini — laid  bare  a  wall  of  the  eighth  century, 
embedded  in  which  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  sJtar  of 
Dis  and  Proserpine,  with  the  famous  inscriptions  of  the  Ludi  Saecu- 
lares  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  The  first  records 
the  revived  Ludi  of  17  B.O.,  under  Augustus,  and  mentions  the 
Carmen  Saeculare  of  Horace  — '  Carmen  composuit  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus ' — the  second  records  the  Ludi  of  204  A.D.,  under  Septimius 
Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta. 

The  Ponte  S.  Angelo  is  the  Pons  Aelius  of  Hadrian,  built  as  an 
approach  to  his  mausoleum,  and  only  intended  for  this  purpose,  as 
another  public  bridge  existed  close  by  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion. Until  the  latest  restoration  of  1898,  it  was  almost  entirely 
ancient,  except  the  parapets.  Frederick  III.  dubbed  a  hundred 
knights  on  the  bridge  in  1462,  and  the  conspirators  against  Leo  X. 
were  hung  on  the  bridge,  June  25,  1517.  The  statues  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  at  the  extremity,  were  erected  here  by  Clement  VII. 
in  the  place  of  two  chapels,  in  1580i  and  the  angels  by  Clement  IX. 
in  1688.  The  statae  of  S.  Paul  is  the  work  of  Paolo  Moma/no,  the 
chief  Boman  sculptor  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
pedestal  of  the  third  angel  on  the  right  is  a  relic  of  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849.    It  bears  the  mark  of  a  cannon-ball. 

These  fluttering  angels,  which  have  been  called  the  *  breezy 
maniacs  of  Bernini,'  are  only  from  his  designs  (with  the  exception 
of  two),  which  were  preserved  till  quite  recently  in  the  church  of 
S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  The  idea  of  Clement  IX. ,  was  a  fine  one, 
that  '  an  avenue  of  the  heavenly  host  should  be  assembled  to 
welcome  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  the  great  apostle.' 

Dante  saw  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  divided  lengthways  by  barriers 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  vast  crowds  going  to  and  from 
S.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  jubilee,  ISW : — 

*  Come  1  Romani  per  I'esercito  molto, 

L'  anno  del  ginbbileo,  en  per  lo  ponte 

ELanno  a  paasar  la  gente  mode  tolto  ; 
Che  dair  nn  lato  tntti  hanno  la  ironte 

Yerso  '1  castello,  e  vanno  a  Santo  Pietro 

Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  '1  monte.* 

— JnAsmo,  xviii.  29. 

It  was  on  the  bridge  that  Cecchino,  brother  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  street  fray.  Here  also  the  warrior- 
cardinal,  Giovanni  Vitelleschi,  was  cut  down  by  assassins  in  the 
employ  of  Eugenius  IV.,  for  whom  he  had  won  back  Rome  and  the 
patrimony  of  8.  Peter. 

The  mutilation  of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  is  amongst  the  worst  of 
the  improvements  at  Rome.  The  bridge,  with  its  five  equal  arches 
above  a  yellow  ditch,  has  entirely  lost  its  original  character. 
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'  Besides  baring  neither  noticed  nor  respected  any  i>art  of  the  character- 
istic and  noble  aspects  of  the  sacred  river,  the  engineers  of  the  Tiber  have 
not  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that  mastery  of  the  water-way  which 
Boman  monninents  show  in  the  case  of  bridges.  The  Bridge  of  S.  Angelo 
was  one  of  these  masterpieces :  the  great  central  arches  were  made  to  keep 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  ordinary  times  covered  with  water,  and  the  side  arches 
to  give  passage  to  floods,  and  thns  form  an  architectural  whole,  the  material 
reralt  of  needs  provided  by  the  experience  of  ages.*—'  The  BuUder*  Sept.  3, 
1802. 

In  the  Piazza  di  Fonte  S.  Angelo  was  an  arch  of  A.D.  382  in 
honour  of  Giatianus,  Valentinianus,  and  Theodosias,  destroyed  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  used  in  building  S.  Oelso,  before-mentioned. 

A  little  beyond  the  bridge,  the  MarmorcUum  was  discovered  in 
1091,  where  the  great  marble  monoliths  used  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Campus  Hartius,  Quirinal,  &c. ,  were  landed. 

From  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  when  the  Tiber  was  low,  were  visible 
the  remains  of  a  Pons  VcUteantis. 

Museo  Baracco. — Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele :  towards  the  bridge, 
on  left  hand.  This  charming  little  Sculpture  Gallery,  the  noble  gift 
of  Marchese  Baracco,  a  noted  collector,  was  opened  in  April,  1905, 
and  contains  a  number  of  works  of  exceptional  interest,  and  some 
of  great  beauty. 

Ist  Boom.— 

Head  of  Julius  Caesar  in  black  basalt. 

Archaic,  Vulcan  and  Minerva. 

An  Athlete.    V.  cent.  B.C. 

Pericles. 

Attic  Funeral  Bas-relief.    V.  c.  B.O. 
*BusC  of  a  wounded  Amazon. 

Egyptian  vases,  sphinx,  sarcophagus. 
♦Doryphoros  (Potlcleltos). 
*]>iadumeno6.    Y.  c.  B.O. 

2nd  Boom. — 

Attic  Yase.    lY.  c.  b.C. 

Athlete. 

Belief  of  M.  Brutus. 

Attic  Belief.    lY.  c.  B.C. 

Heads  of  Sophocles  and  Eurlpedes. 

Head  of  Apollo  Lyceo. 

Female  head  (Pergamenlan). 

Mosaic  from  villa  Llvia. 

Yotive  Belief  Apollo's  Oracle  at  Delphi,    Y.  c.  B.C. 
*Diadumenos  of  Fotlcleitos. 

Head  of  Mars. 

Athlete.    lY.  c.  B.O. 
•Epicurus. 
*A  foot  and  a  hand. 
*Yenus     lY.  c.  B.O. 

Attic  Vase,  painted  and  inscribed,  4  feet  high. 

Facing  the  bridge  is  the  Castld  of  S.  Angelo,  built  (a.d.  130) 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  when  the  last  niche  in  the  imperial 
mausoleum  of  Augustus  had  become  filled  by  the  ashes  of  Nerva. 
The  first  to  be  laid  here  was  Aelius  Verus,  the  adopted  son  of 
Hadrian,  who  predeceased  him.  The  Emperor  himself  died  at 
Baiae,  but  his  remains  were  transported  hither  from  a  temporary 
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tomb  at  PoBEHoli  by  his  saccessor  Antoninas  Pins,  by  whom  the 
mansoleam  was  completed  in  A.D.  140.  Here,  also,  were  buried 
Antoninas  Pins,  a.d.  161  ;  Marcus  Anrelins,  A.D.  180 ;  Commodas, 
A.D.  192  ;  and  Septimins  Severas,  in  an  urn  of  gold  enclosed  in  one 
of  alabaster,  A-d.  212.  Garacalla,  in  A.D.  217,  was  last  Emperor 
interred  here.    The  well-known  lines  of  Byron  :— 

*  Tom  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  trayell*d  phantausy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormons  model,  doomed  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  main  earth. 
His  shmnken  ashes,  rriise  this  dome !    How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  spmng  from  snch  a  birth,' 

seem  rather  applicable  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius  than  to  this 
mausoleum.     It  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  Hadrian. 

The  castle,  as  it  now  appears,  is  but  the  mighty  core  of  the  mag- 
nificent sepulchre  of  the  emperors.  Procopius,  writing  in  the  sixth 
century,  describes  its  appearance  in  his  time.  '  It  is  buUt,'  he  says, 
'  of  Parian  marble ;  the  square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  four  equal  sides,  each  a  stone's  throw 
in  length.  In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
summit  are  statues  of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
also  in  Parian  marble.'  Canina,  in  his  '  Architettura  Romana,' 
gives  a  restoration  of  the  mausoleum,  which  shows  it  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  storeys  :  (1)  a  quadrangular  basement,  the  upper 
part  intersected  with  doric  columns,  between  which  were  spaces  for 
epitaphs  of  the  dead  within,  and  surmounted  at  the  comers  by 
marble  equestrian  statues ;  (2)  a  circular  storey,  with  fluted  ionic 
colonnades ;  (3)  a  smaller  circular  storey,  surrounded  by  corinthian 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  between  which  were  statues.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  ending  in  a  gilded 
bronze  fir-cone  (7). 

'  The  mausoleum  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  farther  bank  of 
the  Tiber  far  outshone  the  tomb  of  Augustas,  which  it  nearly  confronted. 
Of  the  size  and  dignity  which  character^ed  this  work  of  Egyptian  massive- 
ness  we  may  gain  a  conception  from  the  existing  remains ;  bat  it  requires  an 
elfort  of  imagination  to  transform  the  scarred  and  shapeless  bulk  before  us 
into  the  graceful  pile  which  rose  column  upon  column,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  dome  of  span  almost  unrivalled.*— Jfenva20,  ch.  Ixvi. 

The  history  of  the  Mausoleum  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  almost  the 
history  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  first  turned  into  a  fortress  by 
Honorius,  a.d.  423.  It  was  certainly  penetrated  by  the  Gtoths  under 
Alaric.  From  Theodoric  it  derived  the  name  of  '  Career  Theo- 
dorici.'  In  536  it  was  besieged  by  Vitiges,  when  the  defending 
garrison,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  hurled  down  all  the  magni- 
ficent statues  which  still  (7)  decorated  the  cornice  upon  the  be- 
siegers. Belisarius  defended  the  castle  against  Totila,  whose 
troops  captured  and  held  it  for  three  years,  after  which  it 
^  by  Narses.    It  then  became  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
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Ezarohs.  It  is  said  that  in  a.d.  498  Pope  Symmachus  removed  a 
pigna  or  bronze  fir-cone  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  to  the  atrinm  of  old 
8.  Peter's,  whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Giardino 
della  Pigna  at  the  Vatican,^  where  it  is  to  be  seen  between  two 
bronze  peacocks,  which  possibly  stood  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance.' The  colossal  head  of  Hadrian's  statue,  found  here,  is  now 
in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementine.  The  sarcophagus  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  was  used  as  a  tomb  for  Pope  Innocent  II., 
1143,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  Lateran,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Its  lid,  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  first  used  as  a  tomb  for 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  is  now  said  to  be  the  font  in  the  Baptistery 
(B.  aisle)  of  8.  Peter's.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the  mouldings  on  it 
belong  to  a  later  age  than  Hadrian's. 

It  was  in  690  that  the  event  occurred  which  gave  the  building  its 
present  name.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  leading  a  penitential 
procession  to  8.  Peter's,  in  order  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  staying 
of  the  great  pestilence  which  followed  the  inundation  of  689  when, 
as  he  was  crossing  the  bridge,  even  while  people  were  falling  around 
him,  he  looked  up  at  the  mausoleum,  and  saw  an  angel  on  its 
summit  sheathing  a  bloody  sword,*  while  a  choir  of  angels  around 
chanted  with  celestial  voices  the  an%hem,  since  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  her  vesper  service:  Regina  codi  laetare  —  quia  quern 
meruiiti  portare — resurreont,  $icutf  dixity  AUduja;* — ^to  which  the 
earthly  voice  of  the  Pope  solemnly  responded,  *  Ora  pro  nobis  Deum^ 
AUduja,^^ 

In  record  of  this  wonder,  Boniface  IV.  (608)  built  a  chapel  upon 
the  summit,  and  dedicated  it  to  8.  Michael. 

In  the  tenth  century  (923)  the  fortress  was  occupied  by  the  in- 
famous Marozia,  who,  in  turn,  brought  her  three  husbands  (Alberic, 
Count  of  Tuscnlum  ;  Guido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany ;  and  Hugo,  King 

^  The  holes  beneath  the  scales  of  the  pigna,  pierced  for  jets  of  water,  make 
it  unlikely  that  it  was  ever  other  than  a  fountain.  It  is  shown  as  the  fountain 
of  Pope  Symmachns  in  the  fresco  in  S.  Martino  in  Hontt 

s  But  they  are  seen  as  ornaments  of  the  facade  of  the  early  Basilica  of  S. 
Peter's  in  the  Vaticiin  drawings  of  the  ninth  century. 

8  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  same  vision  was  seen  under  the  same 
eircumstances  in  other  periods  of  history. 

*  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel,  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy 
thousand  men.  And  Gk>d  sent  an  an^el  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it  .  .  .  and 
David  lifted  np  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  ang^el  of  the  Lord  stand  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out  over 
Jerusalem.*— 1  Chron.  xxi.  14-16. 

*  Before  the  plague  of  London  had  begun  (otherwise  than  in  S.  Giles),  seein? 
a  crowd  of  x>eople  in  the  street,  I  joined  them  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  ana 
found  them  all  starinsr  np  into  the  air,  to  see  what  a  woman  told  them  ap- 
peared plain  to  her.  This  was  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword 
in  his  hand  waving  it,  or  brandishing  it  over  his  head  :  she  described  eveiy 

5 art  of  the  figure  to  tlie  life,  and  showed  them  the  motion  and  the  form.*— 
>efi)e,  '  fl*»«.  o/eA«  Plague,* 

«  The  pictures  at  Ara  Goeli  and  S.  Blarla  Maggiore  both  claim  to  be  the  one 
earried  by  S.  Gregory  in  this  procession.  The  song  of  the  angels  is  annually 
commemorated  on  S.  Mark's  Bay,  when  the  clergy  pass  by  in  procession  to 
8.  Peter's,  and  the  Franciscans  of  Ara  Goeli  and  the  canons  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  halting  here,  chant  the  antipfaon  *  Regina  eoelit  laetare* 
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of  Italy)  thither,  to  tyrannise  with  her  over  Borne.  It  was  within 
the  walls  of  this  building  that  Alberic,  her  son  by  her  first  hosband, 
waiting  npon  his  royal  stepfather  at  table,  threw  a  bowl  of  water 
over  him,  when  Hugo  retorted  by  a  blow,  which  was  the  signal  for 
an  insurrection,  the  people  taking  part  with  Alberic,  putting  the 
king  to  flight  and  imprisoning  Marozia.  Shut  up  within  these  walls, 
Fope  John  XI.  (931-936)  ruled  under  the  guidance  of  his  stronger- 
minded  brother,  the  above  Alberic;  here,  also,  Octavian,  son  of 
Alberic,  and  grandson  of  Marozia,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  election 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  John  XII.,  and  scandalised  Christendom 
by  a  life  of  murder,  robbery,  adultery,  and  incest. 

In  974  the  castle  was  seized  by  Cencio  (Crescenzio  Nomentano), 
the  consul,  who  raised  up  an  anti-pope  (Boni£ace  YII.)  here,  with 
the  determination  of  destroying  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes, 
and  imprisoned  and  murdered  two  Popes,  Benedict  VI.  (972)  and 
John  XIV.  (984),  within  these  walls.  In  996  another  lawful  Pope, 
Gregory  V.,  calling  in  his  cousin  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  to  his 
assistance,  took  the  castle  and  beheaded  Cencio,  though  he  had 
promised  bim  life  if  he  would  surrender.  From  this  governor  the 
fortress  long  held  the  name  of  Castello  de  Crescenzio,  or  Tunis 
Crescentii,  by  which  it  is  described  in  mediaeval  writings.  A 
second  Cencio  here  supported  another  anti-pope,  Cadolaus,  in  1063 
against  Pope  Alexander  II.    A  third  Cencio  imprisoned  Gregory 

VII.  here  in  1084.  From  this  time  the  possession  of  the  castle  was 
a  constant  point  of  contest  between  popes  and  anti-popes.  It  was 
from  hence,  on  December  16,  1347,  that  Rlenzi  fled  to  Bohemia,  at 
the  end  of  his  first  period  of  power,  his  wife  having  previously  made 
her  escape  disguised  as  a  friar. 

*  The  cause  of  final  ruin  to  this  monument  *  is  described  by  Nibby 
to  have  been  the  resentment  of  the  citizens  against  a  French 
governor  (Bostaing),  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope 
(Clement  VII.)  against  Urban  VI.  in  1378,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render to  the  Papal  troops.  It  was  then  that  the  marble  casings 
(if  any  remained)  were  torn  from  the  walls  and  used  for  street 
pavements.    Boniface  IX.  restored  it  in  1395. 

A  drawing  of  Sangallo  of  1465  shows  the  upper  part  of  the 
fortress  crowned  with  high  square  towers  and  turreted  buildings ; 
a  cincture  of  bastions  and  massive  square  towers  girding  the 
whole ;  two  square-built  bulwarks  flanlung  the  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  then  so  connected  with  these  outworks  that 
passengers  would  have  immediately  found  themselves  inside  the 
fortress  after  crossing  the  river.  Marliani,  1858,  describes  its 
double  cincture  of  fortifications — ^a  large  round  tower  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  bridge ;  two  towers  with  high  pinnacles,  and  the 
cross  on  their  summits,  the  river  flowing  all  around. 

John  XXIII.,  1411,  commenced  the  covered  way  to  the  Vatican, 
which  was  finished  by  Alexander  VI.    It  was  re-roofed  by  Urban 

VIII.  in  1630.  By  the  last-named  Pope  the  great  outworks  of  the 
fortress  were  buUt  under  Bernini's  direction,  and  furnished  with 
cannon  made  from  the  bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon.    Under  Paul 
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III.  the  interior  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
and  a  colossal  wooden  angel  had  been  erected  on  the  sammit,  in 
the  place  of  the  chapel  (S.  Angelo  inter  Nabes)  built  by  Boniface 
IX.  qaite  a  hundred  years  before.  The  marble  angel  was  ex- 
changed by  Benedict  XIY.  for  the  existing  angel  of  bronze,  by  a 
Dutch  artist,  Verschaffelt. 

*  Pftnl  III.,  Tonlant  jnstlfier  le  nom  doiiii6  k  cette  forteresse,  fit  placer  an 
Bommet^de  I'Mlflce  ane  statue  de  marbre,  repr^sentant  nn  angre  tenant  k  In 
main  nne  ^pto  nue.  Get  onrrage  de  BaphaOl  de  Montelnpo  a  6t4  remplac^, 
du  temps  de  Benoit  XIY.,  par  nne  statne  de  bronze  qni  fonrnlt  cette  belle 
r^ponse  k  nn  offlcier  frangais  assi^g^  dans  le  fort :  **  Je  me  rendrai  qnand 
range  remettra  son  ^p^  dans  le  fonrrean.*' 

* .  .  .  Cet  ange  a  I'air  naif  d'nne  jenne  flUe  de  dlz-hnit  an«,  et  ne  cherche 
qn*4  bien  remettre  son  ^pto  dans  le  tojmea,xi.*—SUndhalt  1.  88. 

*  I  suppose  no  one  ever  looked  at  this  statne  critlcallj—ftt  least,  for  myself, 
I  never  could ;  nor  can  I  remember  now  whether,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  Is 
above  or  below  criticism ;  perhaps  both.  With  its  vast  wings,  poised  In  air, 
as  seen  against  the  deep  bine  skies  of  Rome,  or  lighted  np  by  the  golden 
sunset,  to  me  it  was  ever  like  what  it  was  intended  to  represent^like  a 
vision.'-  Jameton*8  *  Sacred  Artt*  p.  98. 

Of  the  castle,  as  we  now  see  it  externally,  only  the  quadrangular 
basement  and  the  lower  mass  of  the  round  keep  are  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  Four  round  turrets  of  the  outworks,  called  after  the 
four  Evangelists,  were  made  by  Nicholas  Y.,  1447.  But  the  noble 
outer  bastions  of  the  castle,  which,  with  their  solitary  cypress, 
were  familiar  in  all  views  of  S.  Angelo,  were  partly  demolished  in 
1877  to  make  an  approach  to  some  of  the  frightful  districts  created 
in  the  Prati  di  Gastello.  In  the  spring  of  1890  all  Europe  united 
in  interceding  that  the  interesting  tower  of  Nicholas  V.  facing  the 
river  might  l^  spared,  and  that  8.  Angelo  might  still  abut  upon  the 
river  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  ornaments  of  the  city ;  but 
entreaty  and  remonstrance  were  alike  in  vain ;  the  road  along  the 
Tiber  was  driven  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  the  poetry,  beauty,  and 
much  of  the  interest  of  S.  Angelo  were  diminished  for  ever.  It 
was  from  the  destroyed  tower  on  the  right  of  the  bridge  that  (1447) 
the  reformer  Stefano  Porcari  was  hung  from  the  battlements  '  in 
black  doublet  and  black  hose.' 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  can  be  visited  daily  from  9-11  and 
1-3  with  a  permission,  given  at  the  office  of  the  Commandant, 
24  Via  della  Pilotta.^  Excavations  made  in  1825  laid  open  the 
sepulchral  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  basement.  A  spiral  passage, 
thirty  feet  high  and  eleven  feet  wide,  up  which  a  chariot  could  be 
driven,  gradually  ascends  through  the  solid  mass  of  masonry. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  except  the  beautiful  saloon  of  the  time 
of  Paul  III.,  designed  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo  and  Antonio  da 
Sangallo,  adorned  with  frescoes  Illustrating  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  other  decorations,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Marco  da 
Siena,  and  Ginlio  Bomano.  This  room  would  have  been  used  by 
the  Popes  in  case  of  their  having  had  to  take  refuge  in  S.  Angelo. 
An  adjoining  room,  exquisitely  adorned  with  a  stucco  frieze  of 

^  An  order  for  S.  Angelo  may  usually  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 
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Tritons  and  Nereids,  is  that  in  which  Cardinal  Oaraffa  was 
strangled^  (1561)  under  Pius  IV.,  for  alleged  abuses  of  authority 
under  his  uncle,  Paul  lY. — his  brother,  the  Marquis  Caraffa,  being 
beheaded  in  the  castle  the  same  night.    The  Bath-room  of  Clement 

VII.  is  a  copy  of  the  antique.  The  reputed  prison  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  is  shown,  but  it  is  uncertain  that  she  was  ever  confined 
here ;  also  the  prison  of  Cagliostro,  and  that  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
who  escaped,  and  broke  his  leg  in  trying  to  let  himself  down  by  a 
rope  from  the  ramparts.  The  statue  of  the  angel  by  Montdvpo  is 
to  be  seen  stowed  away  in  a  dark  comer.  Several  traboechette 
(oubliettes)  are  shown. 

On  the  roof,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view,  are  many 
modern  prisons,  where  prisoners  used  to  suffer  severely  from  the 
summer  sun  beating  upon  the  flat  roofs. 

Among  the  sculptures  found  here  were  the  Barberini  Fann,  now 
at  Munich;  the  Dancing  Faun,  at  Florence;  and  the  bust  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  Vatican.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the 
Antonines  existed  until  1572,  when  they  were  cut  up  by  Gregory 
XIII.  (Boncompagni),  and  the  marble  used  to  decorate  a  cluipel 
in  S.  Peter's!  The  magnificent  Easter  display  of  fireworks  (an 
idea  of  Michelangelo,  but  carried  out  by  Bernini),  called  the 
Girandola,  was  formerly  exhibited  here.  From  1849  to  1870  the 
castle  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  and  their  banner  floated 
here,  except  on  great  festivals,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  Pope.  Nothing  remains  of  the  Circus  of  Hadrian,  which  lay 
to  the  north-west  of  the  mausoleum,  nor  any  trace  of  the  Gardens 
of  Domitia,  in  which  it  was  originally  built. 

Running  behind,  toward  the  Vatican,  and  crossing  the  back 
streets  of  the  Borgo,  in  the  walls  of  Leo  IV.  is  the  covered  passage 
— II  Corrtdojo  di  Castello — intended  for  the  escape  of  the  Popes  to 
the  castle.    It  was  used  by  Alexander  VI.  when  invaded  by  Charles 

VIII.  in  1494,  and  twice  by  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de'  Medici),  who 
fled  in  1529  from  MouQada,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  in  May  1527, 
during  the  ferocious  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon. 

*  Pendant  que  Ton  se  battait,  Clement  VIL  ^tait  en  pri^reg  devant  Tantel 
de  sa  chapelle  an  Vatican,  detail  singnlier  chez  nn  homme  qui  avait  com- 
mence sa  carri^re  par  dtre  miUtaire.  Lorsqne  les  cris  des  monrants  Ini 
annonc6rent  la  prise  de  la  ville,  il  s'enfnit  dn  Vatican  an  chfttean  S.  Ange 
par  le  long  corridor  qni  s'^l^ve  an-deesns  des  pins  hantes  maisons.  L'historien 
Fanl- Jove,  qni  snivait  Clement  VII.,  relevait  sa  longne  robe  ponr  qn'il  ptit 
marcher  pins  vite,  et  lorsqne  le  pape  fnt  arrive  an  pont  qni  le  laissait  k 
d^convert  ponr  nn  instant,  Panl-Jove  le  convrit  de  son  mantean  et  de  son 
cbapean  violet,  de  penr  qn'il  ne  fCit  reconnn  k  son  rocbet  blanc  et  ajnst^  par 
qnelqne  soldat  bon  tirenr. 

'  Pendant  cette  longne  fnite  le  long  dn  corridor,  Clement  VII.  apercevait 
andessons  de  Ini,  paries  petites  fenfttres,  ses  snjets  ponrsuivis  par  les  soldats 
vainqnenrs  qni  d6jk  se  r^pandaient  dans  les  rnes.  lis  ne  faisaient  ancnn 
qnartler  k  personne,  et  tnaient  k  conps  de  piqne  tont  ce  qn'ils  ponvaient 
atteindre.'— StendAoZ,  i.  388. 

1  Tbe  execution  of  tbis  cardinal  was  a  violation  of  tbe  law  (of  14S4)  tbat 
no  legal  prosecution  sbonld-be  instituted  against  any  cardinal,  even  by  tbe 
Pope,  without  tbe.eonsent  and  assistance  of  all  tbe  rest. 
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*  One  of  the  fiimillar  lullabies  snug  to-day  over  the  cradles  of  restless 
children  begrins  with  the  words  :  **  Fattl  la  nlnna,  k  passa  via  Barbone  I  "— 
"  Go  to  sleep,  Barbone  is  grone,"  the  name  Barbone,  "  the  man  with  the  longf 
beard/*  haying  usurped  that  of  the  hated  conqueror.  So  persistent  is  the 
memory  of  those  days  of  terror.'— Lanciani,  *  The  Destruction  aS  RamA.\ 

*  The  Escape '  consists  of  two  passages ;  the  upper  open  like  a 
loggia,  the  lower  covered,  and  only  lighted  by  loopholes.  The 
keys  of  both  were  kept  by  the  Pope  himself. 

Near  this,  in  May  1889,  was  discovered  the  tomb  of  Crepereia 
Trjrphaena,  containing  her  skeleton,  the  myrtle  wreath  on  her  brow, 
and  her  engagement  ring  and  its  inscription,  indicating  that  she 
died  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  one  Philetus.  With  her  jewels 
was  her  favourite  doll,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  young 
ladies  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  would  have  been  offered  to 
Venus  or  Diana  on  her  wedding-day. 

S.  Angelo  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Borgo,  *  the  suburb  which 
contains  the  greatest  church,  the  greatest  palace,  and  the  greatest 
tomb  in  the  world.'  To  Borgo  Oivitaa  Leoninay  or  the  Leonine 
Oityt  called  *  S.  Peter's  Porch  *  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  surrounded 
by  walls  of  its  own,  which  were  begun  A.D.  846  by  Pope  Leo  IV., 
for  the  better  defence  of  S.  Peter's  from  the  Saracens,  who  had 
been  carrying  their  devastations  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome, 
and  had  caused  the  death  of  Pope  Sergius  II. ,  from  his  grief  at 
their  destruction  of  the  basilicas  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  These 
walls,  10,800  feet  in  circumference,  in  which  the  structure  of  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  carefully  imitated,  were  completed  in  four,  years 
by  labourers  summoned  from  every  town  and  monastery  of  the 
Roman  states.  Pope  Leo  himself  daily  encouraged  their  exertions 
by  his  presence.  In  852  the  walls  were  solemnly  consecrated  by  a 
vast  procession  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy  barefooted  (their  heads 
strewn  with  ashes),  who  then  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  while 
the  Pope  offered  a  prayer  composed  by  himself  ^  at  each  of  the  three 
gates. 

The  Piazza  Pia^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Borgo,  is  decorated  with  a 
fountain  erected  by  Pius  IX.  The  principal  of  the  streets  which 
meet  here  is  the  Via  del  Borgo  Nuovo,  the  main  artery  to  S.  Peter's, 
originally  called  Via  Alexandrina,  from  its  builder  Alexander  VI. 
On  its  right  is  the  Church  of  S-  Maria  Traspontina,  built  1566,  con- 
taining two  columns  which  bear  inscriptions  stating  that  they  were 
those  to  which  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  were  respectively  attached 
when  they  suffered  flagellation  by  order  of  Nero  ! 

This  church  occupies  the  site  of  the  Pyramid — Meta  di  Borgo — 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who  died  at 
Liternum,  183  B.C.,  and  which  was  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
the  tomb  of  Romulus     Its  sides  were  once  coated  with  marble, 

1  '  Dens,  qui  apostolo  tuo  Petro  collatis  clavibus  regni  eoelistis  ligandi  et 
soivendi  potiflcium  tradldisti,  concede  ut  intercessionls  ejus  auxilio  a  pecca- 
torum  nostrorum  legibus  llbererour  :  et  banc  civitatem,  quam  te  adjuvante 
fundavimuB,  fac  ab  ira  tua  in  perpetunm  perraanere  securam,  et  de  hostibus, 
quorum  causa  constmcta  est,  novos  ct  mi^tiplicatos  habere  triumphos,  per 
Domlnum  nostrum »'  dec. 

2i 
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which  was  stripped  oflf  by  Donas  I.  (678).  This  pyramid  is  men- 
tioned by  Petrarch  as  '  Memoria  Romuli  *  in  one  of  his  Epistles.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  VI.  in  1495.^ 

Close  by  was  a  circular  structure  of  marble  called  the  Terebinth 
of  Nero,  destroyed  by  Pope  Donus  when  building  the  portico  of 
S.  Peter's. 

A  little  farther  is  the  beautiful  Palazso  Oirand,  belonging. to 
Prince  Torlonia.  It  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  stones  and  marbles  from  the  Basilica  Emilia  by  Ant.  Monte- 
oavallo,  with  additions  by  Bramante,^  for  Oardin£d  Adriano  da 
Corneto,3  and  was  given  in  1504  by  Cardinal  Castellari  to  Henry 

VII.  of  England.    It  was  confiscated  by  the  Pope  in  1532.    Henry 

VIII.  gave  the  Palace  to  Cardinal  Campeggio,  when  it  became  for 
a  short  time  the  residence  of  the  last  English  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation.  Christopher  Bainbridge, 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Cardinal  of  S.  Prassede,  inhabited  it  in 
1544.  From  hence  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  ambassador  from 
James  II.  to  Innocent  XI.,  set  out  to  present  his  credentials  in  a 
coach  and  six,  escorted  by  six  pages  and  thirty-two  outriders,  and 
followed  by  335  carriages.  Campeggio  died  in  it.  Innocent  XII. 
converted  it  into  a  college  for  priests,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the 
Marquis  Giraud  (1760).    His  descendant  sold  it  in  1840. 

Facing  this  palace  is  the  Piazza  Scossa  Cayalli,  with  a  pretty 
fountain.  Its  name  bears  witness  to  a  curious  legend,  which  tells 
how  wjnen  S.  Helena  returned  from  Palestine,  bringing  with  her  the 
stone  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  &c.,  and  that 
on  which  the  Virgin  Mary  sate  down  at  the  time  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  the  horses  drawing  these  astonishing 
relics  stood  still  at  this  spot,  and  refused  every  effort  to  make  them 
move.  Then  Christian  people,  'recognising  the  finger  of  God,' 
erected  a  church  on  this  spot  to — S.  Oiaoomo  Scosaa  Cavalli — ^where 
the  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  !  To  the  L.  of  the  church  stands  the 
Palazzo  del  Penitenzieri  (1480). 

The  Strada  del  Borgo  Santo  Spirito  contains  the  immense  Hospital 
of  Santo  Spirito,  running  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  name 
Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia  commemorates  the  hospice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  dating  from  the  memorable  visits  to  Rome  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Ina  and  CeadwaUa,  and  Offa,  who  lodged  in 
what  was  then  caJled  the  Burgo  Saxonum.  It  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Hospitallers  of  S.  Spirito,  under  Guy  de  Montpelier. 
This  establishment  was  founded  in  1198  by  Innocent  III.  Sixtus 
IV.,  in  1471,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  who  added 
a  hall  376  feet  long  by  44  high,  and  37  wide.    The  octagonal  cupola 

^  The  Pyramid  is  often  represented  id  early  renaissance  art— in  the  fresco 
by  Giotto  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's,  on  the  bronze  doors  of  Filarete,  on  the 
Iianel  of  a  ciborinm  in  the  Grotte  Vaticane,  <fcc.  It  is  also  seen  with  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian  in  the  background  of  Saifaelle's  fresco  of  *  The  Vision 
of  Constantino.' 

*  Who  only  came  to  Borne  in  1499. 

3  The  same  whom  Alexander  YI.  had  intended  to  poison. 
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is  one  of  the  best  works  executed  under  Sixtus,  whose  life  is  repre- 
sented in  decaying  frescoes  in  the  hall.  These  works,  of  earlier 
date  than  the  intr^nction  of  Tuscan  artists  for  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
are  of  great  interest,  especially  the  fresco  which  represents  the 
Pope  giving  a  dowry  to  his  adopted  daughter  Sophia  Palaeologus 
on  her  marriage  with  the  Czar  Ivan  of  Russia.  Under  Benedict 
XIY.,  Fernando  Fuga  built  another  great  hall.  The  altar  in  the 
chapel  is  the  only  work  of  Andrea  Palladio  in  Rome.  The  church 
was  also  designed  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  but  built  by  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  under  Paul  III.  Under  Gregory  XIII.  Ottaviano  Mascherino 
built  the  palace  of  the  Governor  which  unites  the  hospital  with  the 
church.     This  is  called  Palazzo  del  Commendatore. 

The  institution  comprises  a  hospital  for  every  kind  of  disease, 
containing  in  ordinary  times  1620  beds,  a  number  which  can  be 
almost  doubled  in  time  of  necessity ;  a  lunatic  asylum  containing 
an  average  of  450  inmates ;  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  fine  medical 
library.  Upwards  of  3000  foundlings  pass  through  the  hospital 
annually.  The  person  who  wishes  to  deposit  an  infant  rings  a  bell, 
when  a  little  bed  is  turned  toward  the  grille  near  the  door,  in  which 
the  baby  is  deposited.  Close  to  this  is  another  grille,  without  any 
apparent  use.  *  What  is  that  for  ?  *  you  ask.  *  Because  when  nurses 
come  in  from  the  country  they  might  be  tempted  to  take  the 
children  for  money,  and  yet  not  feel  any  natural  tenderness  towards 
them  ;  but  by  looking  through  the  second  grille  they  can  see  the 
child,  and  discover  if  it  is  dmpaticOf  and  if  not,  they  can  go  away 
and  leave  it.' 

At  the  end  of  the  street  one  enters  the  Plana  BuBticncei  (where 
Baffaelle  died),  from  which,  in  this  remotest  comer  of  the  city, 
open  the  magnificent  colonnades  of  Bernini,  like  great  arms  of 
stone,  leading  the  eye  up  to  the  facade  of  S.  Peter's,  while  the 
middle  distance  is  broken  by  the  blown  spray  of  its  glittering 
fountains.  The  whole  external  effect  of  S.  Peter's  depends  upon  a 
sudden  entrance  into  the  sunlit  piazza  from  the  gloomy  street.  It 
is  proposed  (1903)  to  demolish  the  whole  central  block  of  buildings 
between  the  church  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  so  as  to  display  the 
church. 

*  The  piazza,  with  Bernini's  colonnadee,  and  the  gradual  slope  upwards  to 
the  mighty  temple,  gave  me  always  a  sense  of  having  entered  some  millen- 
nial new  Jerusalem,  where  all  small  or  shabby  things  were  unknown.*— 
George  Eliot,  1860. 

The  Colonnades  have  284  columns,  are  sixty-one  feet  wide  and 
sixty -four  high ;  they  enclose  an  area  of  777  English  feet ;  they 
were  built  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.,  1657-67.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  famous  red  granite  Obelisk  of  the  Vatloaa,  brought  to 
Rome  from  Heliopolis  by  Caligula,  in  a  ship  which  Pliny  describes 
as  being  '  nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the  port  of  Ostia.'  It 
was  used  to  adorn  the  Circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore  of  unrivalled 
interest,  although  it  is  only  a  Roman  imitation  of  an  Egyptian 
monument. 
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*On  the  left  of  the  Via  C!ornella  was  a  circtus,  begtin  by  Caligula,  and 
finished  by  Nero.  This  circus  was  the  scene  of  the  first  snfleringrs  of  the 
Christians,  described  by  Tacitus  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  "  Annals,*' 
XY.  45  Some  of  the  Christians  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
so  that  sayage  dogs  might  tear  them  to  pieces ;  others  were  besmeared  with 
tar  and  tallow  and  burnt  at  the  stake  ;  others  were  crucified,  while  Nero  In 
the  attire  of  a  vulgar  auriga  ran  his  races  around  the  goals.  This  took  place 
A.D.  65.  Two  years  later  S.  Peter,  the  leader  oi  the  Christians,  shared  the 
same  fate  at  the  same  place.  He  was  affixed  to  a  cross  like  the  others,  and 
we  know  exactly  where.  A  tradition  current  in  Borne  from  time  immemorial 
says  S.  Peter  was  executed  inter  duos  metas  (between  the  two  metae),  that  is, 
in  the  spina  or  middle  line  of  Nero's  circus,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two 
end  goals ;  in  other  words,  he  was  executed  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk  which 
now  towQrs  in  front  of  his  great  church.  For  many  centuries  after  the  peace 
of  Constantino,  the  exact  spot  of  S.  Peter's  execution  was  marked  by  a  chapel 
called  "the  chapel  of  the  Crucifixion."  The  meaning  of  the  name,  and  its 
origin,  as  well  as  the  topographical  details  connected  with  the  event,  were 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  memorial  chapel  lost  its 
identity  and  was  believed  to  belong  to  *'  Him  who  was  crucified,"  that  is, 
to  Christ  Himself.    It  disappeared  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago.'— La^iciant. 

*  8.  Peter,  when  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  execution,  requested  of  the 
officers  that  he  might  be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  alleging  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner  his  Divine  Master  had  died 
before  him.  He  had  preached  the  cross  of  Christ,  had  borne  it  in  his  heart, 
and  its  marks  in  his  body,  by  sufferings  and  mortification,  and  he  had  the 
happiness  to  end  his  life  on  the  cross.  The  Lord  was  pleased,  not  onlv  that 
he  should  die  for  His  love,  but  in  the  same  manner  Himself  had  died  for  us, 
by  expiring  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  throne  of  His  love.  Only  the 
apostle's  humility  made  a  difference,  in  desiring  to  be  crucified  with  his 
head  downward.  His  Master  looked  towards  heaven,  which  by  His  death  He 
opened  to  men  :  but  he  judged  that  a  sinner  formed  from  dust,  and  going  to 
return  to  dust,  ought  rather  In  confusion  to  look  on  the  earth,  as  unworthy 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven.  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Austin,  and  S.  Prudentius  ascribe 
this  his  petition  partly  to  his  humility,  and  partly  to  his  desire  of  suffering 
more  for  Christ.  Seneca  mentions  that  the  Bomans  sometimes  crucified  men 
with  their  heads  downward  ;  and  Eiisebius  testifies  thatsever.il  martyrs  were 
put  to  that  cruel  death.  Accordingly,  the  executioners  easily  granted  the 
axMstle  his  extraordinary  request.  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Austin,  S.  Austerins, 
say  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  Tertullian  mentions  that  he  was  tied 
with  cords.  He  was  probably  both  nailed  and  bound  with  ropes.'— ^{&au 
BuOer, 

The  obelisk  itself  was  brought  from  a  position  close  at  hand  from 
whioh  it  had  never  been  displaced,  near  the  present  sacristy  of 
S.  Peter's,  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  It  was  elevated  here  by  Domenico 
Font'ana,  who  estimated  its  weight  at  963,637  Roman  pounds,  and 
employed  800  men,  150  horses,  and  46  cranes  in  its  removal 

The  obelisk  was  first  exorcised  as  a  pagan  idol,  and  then  dedicated 
to  the  Cross.  Its  removal  was  preceded  by  high  mass  in  S.  Peter's, 
after  which  Pope  Sixtns  bestowed  a  solemn  benediction  upon  Fontana 
and  his  workmen,  and  ordered  that  none  should  speak,  on  pain  of 
death,  during  the  raising  of  the  obelisk.  The  immense  mass  was 
slowly  rising  upon  its  base  when  suddenly  it  ceased  to  move,. and 
it  became  suspected  that  the  ropes  were  giving  way.  An  awful 
moment  of  suspense  ensued,  when  the  breathless  sUence  was  broken 
by  a  cry  of  *Acqua  alle  funil'  (wet  the  ropes),  and  the  workmen, 
acting  on  the  advice  so  unexpectedly  received,  again  saw  the 
monster  move,  and  gradually  settle  on  to  its  base.  The  man  who 
saved  the  obelisk  was  Bresca,  a  sailor  of  Bordighera,  a  village  of 
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the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  Sixtus  V.,  in  his  gratitude,  promised 
him  ,tha't  his  native  village  should  ever  thenceforth  have  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  the  Easter  palms  to  S.  Peter's.  A  vessel 
laden  with  palm-branches,  which  abound  in  Bordighera,  is  annually 
sent  to  the  Tiber  in  the  week  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  palms, 
after  being  prepared  and  plaited  by  the  nuns  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate, 
are  used  in  the  ceremonial  in  S.  Peter's.  The  obelisk  was  formerly 
called  '  S.  Peter's  Needle '— '  aguglia  di  S.  Pietro.'  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  believed  that  the  bronze  globe  on  the  summit  contained 
the  ashes  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  height  of  the  whole  obelisk  is  132  feet,  that  of  the  shaft 
83  feet.    Upon  the  shaft  is  the  inscription  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius : 

*  DIVO.  CABS.  DIVI.  JULII.  P.  AUGUSTO TI..CAE8AKI.  DIVI.  AUG.  F. 

— AUGUSTA.  SACRUM.'  The  inscriptions  on  the  base  show  its  modern 
dedication  to  the  Gross  ^ — Ecce  Crux  Domini — Fugite  partes  ad- 
versae — Vicit  Leo  de  tribu  Juda.' 

*  Sixte-Quint  s'applandissait,  da  sncc^,  comme  de  roenvre  la  plus  glgan- 
tesqne  des  temps  modernes  ;  des  mddallles  fureut  frapp^es  ;  FontaDa  fat  crM 
noble  romain,  chevalier  de  TEperon  d'or,  et  regut  aue  gratification  de  5000  6ca8 
ind^pendamment  des  mat^rlaax  qni  avaient  Hcrvi  k  I'entreprlse,  et  dont  la 
vaienr  s'^levait  k  20,000  ^cas  (108,000  £r.) ;  enfin  des  po^mes,  dans  toutes  les 
langaes,  sar  ce  noaveaa  trlomphe  de  la  crolx,  fnrent  adrcss^  aax  diff^rents 
sonverains  de  TEarope.'— Goumm«,  *  JRome  ChritienneC  ii.  232. 

*  In  summer  the  great  sqoare  basks  in  nnallaring  magnificence  in  the  mid- 
day snn.  Its  tall  obelisk  sends  bat  a  slim  shadow  to  travel  ronnd  the  oval 
plane,  like  the  gnomon  of  a  huge  dial ;  its  fountains  marmar  with  a  delicious 
dreaminess,  sending  np  massive  lets  like  blocks  of  crystal  into  the  hot  sun- 
shine, and  receiving  back  a  brokop  spray,  on  which  sits  serene  an  unbroken 
iris,  but  present  no  •'  cool  grot,"  where  one  may  enjoy  their  freshness  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  shorter  path,  the  pilgrim  looks  with  dismay  at  the  dazzling 
pavement  and  long  flight  of  unsheltered  steps  between  him  and  the  church, 
and  pmdently  plnngcs  into  the  forest  of  colnmns  at  either  side  of  the  piazza, 
and  threads  his  way  through  their  uniting  shadows,  Intended,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion '  tells  him,  for  this  express  purpose.'— Cardinal  Wiseman. 

*  Un  jour  Pie  V.  travers  lit,  avec  rambassadeur  de  Pologae,  cette  place  du 
Vatican.  Pris  d'enthonsiasme  an  sonvenir  du  coarage  des  martyrs  qui  Tont 
arrosee  de  lenrs  larmes,  et  fertilis^e  par  lenr  sang,  il  se  balsse,  et  saisissant 
dans  sa  main  une  poign^e  de  poussi^re  :  **  Tenez,"  dit-il  an  repr6sentant  de 
cette  noble  nation,  "  prenez  cette  poassi^re  form^  de  la  cendre  des  saints, 
et  iuipr^gn^e  du  sang  des  martyrs." 

'  L'ambassadeur  ne  portait  pas  dans  son  cocur  la  foi  d'nn  pape,  ni  dans  son 
&me  les  illuminations  d'un  saint ;  11  re^nt  pourtant  avec  respect  cette  reliqne 
etrange  &  ses  yenx ;  mais  revenu  en  son  palais,  retirant,  d'une  main  in- 
difl^rente  peat-6tre,  le  Uage  qui  la  contenait,  il  le  trouva  ensanglant^. 

*  La  poussi&rc  avait  disparu.  La  foi  da  pontife  avait  ^voqu^  le  sang  des 
martyrs,  et  ce  sang  u:^a6reux  reparaissait  &  cet  appel  pour  attester,  en  face 
de  rb^rteie,  que  TEglise  romaine,  an  xvie  si^cle,  ^tait  touloui's  celle  pour 
laquelle  ces  hSros  avaient  donn^  lenr  vie  sous  N6ron.'— '  Une  Chritienne  a 
B<yme,* 


1  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  Sixtus  V.  conceded  an  indulgence  of  ten  years 
to  all  who,  paasinsr  beneath  the  obelisk,  should  adore  the  cross  on  its  summit, 
Tepeating  a  *  Paternoster.' 

*  The  inscription  is  from  Isaiah  iv.  6 :  *  A  tabernacle  for  a  shade  in  the  day- 
time from  the  heat,  and  a  security  and  covert  from  the  whirlwind  and  from 
the  rain.* 
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In  the  Jubilee  of  1600,  Cesare  Borgia,  son  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
Alexander  YL,  enclosed  the  piazza  as  a  boll-ring,  and  slewsix  bulls 
there — Spanish  fashion — ^with  his  own  hand. 

No  one  can  look  upon  the  Piazza  of  S.  Peter's  without  associating 
it  with  the  great  religious  ceremonies  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
nected, especially  that  of  the  Easter  Benediction. 

'  Out  over  the  great  balcony  stretches  a  white  awnin?,  where  priests  and 
attendants  are  collected,  and  where  the  Pope  will  soon  be  seen.  Below,  the 
piazza  is  aliye  with  moving  masses.  In  the  centre  are  drawn  np  long  lines 
of  soldiery,  with  yellow  and  red  pompons,  and  gflittering  helmets  and 
bayonets.  These  are  surrounded  by  crowds  on  foot,  and  at  the  outer  rim 
are  packed  carriages  filled  and  overmn  with  people,  mounted  on  the  seats 
and  boxes.  What  a  sight  it  is !— above  us  the  great  dome  of  S.  Peter's,  and 
below,  the  grand  embracing  colonnade,  and  the  vast  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rises'  the  solemn  ol^llsk  thronged  with  masses  of  living  beings. 
Peasants  from  the  Campagna  and  the  mountains  are  moving  about  every- 
where. Pilgrims  in  oil-cloth  cape  and  with  iron  stall  demand  charity.  On 
the  steps  are  rows  of  pnrple,  blue,  and  brown  umbrellas,  for  there  the  sunr 
blazes  fiercely.  Everywhere  crop  forth  the  white  hoods  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
collected  in  groups,  and  showing,  among  the  parti-colonred  dresses,  like 
beds  of  chrysanthemums  in  a  garden.  One  side  of  the  massive  colonnade 
casts  a  grateful  shadow  over  the  crowd  beneath,  that  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
its  columns :  but  elsewhere  the  sun  burns  down  and  flashes  everywhere. 
Mounted  on  the  colonnade  are  crowds  of  people  leaning  over,  beside  the 
colossal  statues.  Through  all  the  heat  is  heard  the  constant  plash  of  the  sun- 
lit fountains,  that  wave  to  and  fro  their  veils  of  white  spray.  At  last  the 
clock  strikes.  In  the  far  balcony  are  seen  the  two  great  showy  peacock  fans, 
and  between  them  a  figure  clad  in  white,  that  rises  from  a  golden  chair,  and 
sprerids  his  great  sleeves  like  wings  as  he  raises  his  arms  in  benediction.  That 
is  the  Pope,  Pins  the  Ninth.  All  is  dead  silence,  and  a  musical  voice,  sweet 
and  penetrating,  is  heard  chanting  from  the  balcony  ;  the  people  bend  and 
kneel ;  with  a  cold  grey  flash,  nil  the  bayonets  gleam  as  the  soldiers  drop  to 
their  knees,  and  rise  to  salute  as  the  voice  dies  away,  and  the  two  white  wiugs 
are  again  waved ;— then  thunder  the  cannon — the  bells  clash  and  peal — a  few 
white  papers,  like  huge  snowflakes,  drop  waverinuf  from  the  balcony ; — ^theae 
are  Indulgences,  and  there  is  an  eager  struggle  for  them  below ;— then  the 
Pope  again  rises,  again  gives  his  benediction,^  waving  to  and  fro  his  right 
hand,  three  fingers  open,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross— and  the  iteacock 
fans  retire,  and  he  between  them  is  borne  away — and  Lent  is  over.* — SUn^M 
*  Boba  di  Soma.* 

The  first  church  which  existed  near  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing was  the  oratory  founded  on  the  Via  Cornelia  in  A.D.  90  by 
Anacletus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  by 
S.  Peter  himself,  and  who  thus  marked  the  spot  where  many 
Christian  martyrs  had  suffered  in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  and  where  S. 

1  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  actual  words  of  the  benediction : — 

*  May  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  whose  power  and  dominion  wo 
trust,  pray  for  us  to  the  Lord  I    Amen. 

*  Through  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever  Virgin,  of  the 
blessed  Archangel  Michael,  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the  holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  saints— may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  your  sins  be  forgiven  you,  and  may  Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen. 

*  Indulgence,  absolution,  and  forgiveness  of  all  sins— time  for  true  repent- 
ance, a  continual  penitent  heart  and  amendment  of  life — may  the  Alm^hty 
and  merciful  QoA.  grant  yon  these  I    Amen. 

'  And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Ck>d,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
descend  upon  you,  and  remain  with  you  for  ever.    Amen.* 
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Peter  was  buried  after  his  omcifizioD.  It  mast  be  confessed  that 
at  this  moment  Domitian  was  the  malignant  foe  to  both  Jew  and 
Christian.     Few  will  be  able  to  agpree  with  the  following  :— 

*  For  the  archaeologist  the  presence  and  execution  of  SS.  Peter  and  Patil  in 
Borne  are  jtacts  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  purely  monumental 
evidence.  There  was  a  time  when  persons  belongingr  to  different  creeds  made 
It  almost  a  case  of  conscience  to  affirm  or  deny  a  priori  those  facts,  aecordiugf 
to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  tradition  of  any  particular  Church. 
This  state  of^ feeling  is  a  matter  of  the  past,  at  least  for  those  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  recent  disooveries  and  of  critical  literature.* — 
Landani, 

In  324  Constantino  the  Great,  trying  to  gratify  first  one  religion, 
then  another,  yielded  to  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester,  and  began 
the  erection  of  a  basilica  on  this  spot,  labouring,  like  Vespasian, 
with  his  own  hands  at  the  work,  and  himself  carrying  away  twelve 
basket-loads  of  earth,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles?  Anastasius, 
who  lived  about  five  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  minutely 
describes  how  the  body  of  the  great  apostle  was  exhumed  at  this 
time,  and  re-interred  in  a  shrine  of  silver,  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  early  basilica  measured  395  feet  in  length  by 
212  in  width.  Its  naves  and  double  aisles  were  divided  by  eighty- 
six  columns.'  It  was  constructed  on  the  five-nave  system  observed 
in  the  great  Basilicas  of  the  Forum ;  not  upon  the  nave  with  right 
and  left  aisle  as  in  that  of  the  Domus  Flaviorum  on  the  Palatine. 
Its  width  consequently  much  exceeded  its  height,  although  the 
central  nave,  as  usual,  rose  into  a  second  (or  clear)  storey. 
Christianity  perforce  depended  upon  classical  example  at  the  period 
in  question.  A  transverse  nave,  or  aisle,  crossed  the  others  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  subtending  them  equally  on  the  north  and  south 
sides ;  and  opposite  the  central  nave  this  threw  out  a  short  semi- 
circular apsis.  At  the  western  end  (or  entrance)  was  likewise  a 
transverse  vestibule  (or  narthex),  which  was  prefaced  by  a  noble 
court,  or  atriui]^  (qnadriporticus),  surrounded  by  beautiful  arcades, 
and  enclosing  a  large  fountain  (cantharus).  In  S.  Peter's  this  was 
elaborated  by  Pope  Symmachus  (498-518)  into  an  architectural 
canopied  structure,  beneath  which  stood  the  great  pine-cone  (pigna) 
now  in  the  Vatican.  One  entered  this  atrium  from  a  two-storied 
propylon,  having  three  enriched  external  doors  opening  on  to  a 
broad  marble  terrace  gained  by  a  flight  of  steps.  All  the  left  flank 
of  this  imposing  structure  lay  parallel  to  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Spina  of  Caligula's  Cirous,  the  present  obelisk  (which  adorned 
it  and  which  has  witnessed  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  the  flrst  Christian 
victims  of  Nero)  having  been  left  undisturbed,  in  ntu,  on  a  spot 
corresponding  to  the  present  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's.    Though  only 

^  '  Exuens  se  chlamyde,  et  accipiens  bidentem,  ipse  primus  terram  aperuit 
ad  fnndamenta  basilicae  Sancti  Petri  construenda;  delude,  in  numero 
duodecim  apostolomm,  duodecim  cophinos  plenos  suis  humeris  superim- 
positoe  bajulans,  de  eo  loco,  nbi  fundamenta  basilicae  Apostoli  erant  jacienda.' 
—Cod.  Vat.  Santa  Caecil.,  7-2. 

>  The  faQ<ide  of  the  old  basilica  is  seen  in  Baftaelle's  fresco  of  the  Incendio 
del  Borgo,  and  its  Interior  in  that  of  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne. 
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half  the  size  of  the  present  church,  still  it  covered  a  greater  space 
than  any  mediaeval  cathedrals  except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville, 
with  which  it  ranked  in  size. 

The  old  basilica  suffered  severely  in  the  Saracenic  invasion  of 
646,  when  some  authorities  maintain  that  even  the  tomb  of  the 

Sreat  apostle  was  rifled  of  its  contents ;  but  it  was  restored  by 
eo  IV.,  who  raised  the  fortifications  of  the  Borgo  for  its  future 
defence.  On  the  north  side  stood  two  small  churches,  S.  Petronilla 
and  S.  Maria  della  Febbre,  circular  and  detached.  To  the  former 
the  relics  of  the  legendary  daughter  of  S.  Peter  were  brought  from  a 
tomb  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  and  the  Emperors  Honorius  (423),  his 
wife  Maria,  and  Theodosius  II.  (451)  were  buried  there. 

*  The  Vatican  began  to  be  the  official  mausoleum  of  the  Popes  with  Leo  I.  in 
461.  The  place  selected  was  not  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  the  vestibule, 
and  more  exactly  the  space  between  the  middle  doorway  (the  Porta  Argentea) 
and  the  south-west  comer,  occupied  by  the  secretariuniy  or  sacristy,  a  hall  of 
basilican  shape,  in  which  the  Popes  donned  their  official  robes  before  entering 
the  church.  For  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  they  were  laid  side  by  side, 
until  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied,  the  graves  being:  under  the  floor,  and 
marked  by  a  plain  slab  inscribed  with  a  few  Latin  distlchs  of  ^emi-barbaric 
style.  At  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  there  was  but  a  small  space  left 
near  the  secretarium.  This  was  occupied  by  Felasgius  I.,  Johannes  IIL, 
Benedict  I.,  and  a  few  others.' — Laneiani^  *  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,' 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  early  pxfgrims  were  Theo- 
dosius I.  (391),  who  came  to  pray  for  victory  over  Engenius ;  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  his 
mother  Galla  Flacidia;  Belisarius,  the  great  general  under  Jus- 
tinian ;  Totila  ;  Geadwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  came  for 
baptism,  died  immediately  afterwards — *  candidus  inter  oves  Christi ' 
— and  was  buried  in  the  Porticus  Pontificum  near  the  grave  of  S. 
Gregory  ;  Kenred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  who  came  to  remain  as  a 
monk,  having  cut  off  and  consecrated  his  long  hair  at  the  tomb  of 
S.  Peter ;  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards ;  Ina  of  Wessex,  who 
founded  a  church  here  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  Anglo-Saxons 
might  have  a  place  of  prayer,  and  those  who  died  a  grave  ;  Carlo- 
man  of  France,  who  came  for  absolution  and  remained  as  a  monk, 
first  at  S.  Oreste  (Soracte),  then  at  Monte  Cassino ;  Bertrade,  wife 
of  Pepin,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne  ;  Offa,  the  Saxon,  who  Jightly 
made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  S.  Peter ;  Charlemagne  (four  times), 
who  was  crowned  here  by  Leo  III. ;  Lothaire,  crowned  by  Paschal  I. ; 
and,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Leo  IV.,  Ethelwolf,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  was  crowned  here,  remaining  a  year,  and  who 
brought  with  him  his  boy  of  six  years  old,  afterwards  Alfred  the 
Great.     Likewise  came  Canute  and  Eichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

Of  the  old  basilica,  the  much  patched-up  orypt  is  now  the  only 

remnant,  and  therein  are  collected  the  few  relics  preserved  of  the 

endless  works  of  art  with  which  the  church  was  filled,  and  which 

for  the  most  part  were  lost  or  wilfully  destroyed  when  it  was  pulled 

down.    Its  destruction  was  first  planned  by  Nicholas  V.  (1460),  but 

was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  Julius  II. 

'  Men  may  praise  at  the  present  day  the  magnificence  of  8.  Peter's ;  they 
forget  what  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  it.   No  more  wanton  or  barbaroua 
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act  of  destmction  was  ever  deliberately  committed  ;  no  bishop  was  ever  so  nn- 
tme  as  was  Jnlins  II.  to  his  dnty  as  keeper  of  the  fabric  of  his  church.  The 
chnrch  which  he  strove  to  raise  never  met  with  the  reverence  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  venerable  bnildingr  which  he  overthrew  ;  it  was  never  to  be  the 
great  central  chnrch  of  the  Germanic  peoples.'— Oreigft ton. 

In  1506  Julius  II.  began  the  new  S.  Peter's  from  designs  of 
Bramante  (d.  1514),  whose  plans  and  theories  influenced  the  de- 
signs of  all  the  succeeding  architects  of  the  church.  The  four  great 
piers  and  their  arches  above  were  completed  before  the  deaths  of 
both  Bramante  and  Pope  Julius  interrupted  the  work.  The  next 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  obtained  a  design  of  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross  from  Raffaelle,  which  was  changed  after  his  death  (on  account 
of  expense)  to  a  Greek  cross  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  who,  however, 
only  lived  to  complete  the  tribune.  Paul  III.  (1534)  employed 
Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  architect,  who  rettimed  to  the  design  of  a 
Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he  could  carry  out  any  of  his  intentions. 
Giulio  Romano  succeeded  him,  and  died  also.  Thereupon  the  Pope, 
*  being  inspired  by  God,'  says  Vasari,  sent  for  Michelangelo,  then  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  who  continued  the  work  under  Julius  III., 
returning  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging  the  tribune  and 
transepts,  and  beginning  the  dome  on  a  new  plan,  which  he  said 
would  *  raise  the  Pantheon  into  the  air.'  The  dome  designed  by 
Michelangelo,  however,  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
admire,  iSing  much  lower,  flatter,  and  heavier,  resembling  that  of 
the  Pantheon.  He  carried  it  only  to  the  completion  of  the  drum 
when  he  died  (1563).  The  present  dome  is  due  to  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  who  brought  the  great  work  to  a  conclusion  in  1590,  under 
Sixtus  v.,  who  devoted  100,000  gold  crowns  annually  to  the 
building.  The  ball  and  cross  were  fixed  in  1593.  In  1605  Paul  V. 
destroyed  all  that  remained  of  the  old  basilica,  and  employed  Carlo 
Mademo  as  his  architect,  who  once  more  returned  to  the  plan  of 
the  Latin  cross,  and  completed  the  present  ugly  facade  in  1614. 
The  church  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  18th  November  1626 ; 
the  colonnade  added  by  Alexander  VII.,  1667,  the  sacristy  by  Pius 
VI.,  in  1780.  The  building  of  the  present  S.  Peter's  extended  al- 
together over  176  years,  and  its  expenses  were  so  great  that  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X.  were  obliged  to  meet  them  by  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
which  led  to  the  Reformation.  The  expense  of  the  main  building 
alone  has  been  estimated  at  £10,000,000.  The  annual  expense  of 
repairs  is  £6300. 

'  The  rebuilding:  of  S.  Peter's  alone,  from  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  to 
that  of  Pius  YIL,  caused  more  destruction,  did  more  injury  to  ancient  classic 
remains,  than  ten  centuries  of  so-called  barbarism.  Of  the  huge  and  almost 
incredible  mass  of  marbles,  of  every  nature,  colour,  value,  and  description, 
used  in  building  S.  Peter's,  until  the  begrinnins:  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
an  inch,  not  an  atom  (except  in  the  case  of  a  few  columns  of  cottaneUo)  comes 
irom  modern  quarri^ ;  they  were  all  removed  from  classic  buildings,  many 
of  which  were  levelled  to  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  pieces  only.* 
— Laneiani^  'Ancient  Roihe.* 

*  S.  Pierre  est  une  sorte  de  ville  k  part  dans  Rome,  ayant  son  climat,  sa  tem- 
perature propre,  sa  lumi^re  trop  vive  pour  6tre  religiense,  tant6t  d^serte, 
tantdt  travers^e  par  des  soci^tea  de  voyageurs,  on  remplie  d'une  loule  attirte 
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par  les  c^r^moaies  reUj^ieiises  (4  I'^poqae  ties  jubil^  le  nombre  des  p^lerins 
s'est  pariois  ^lev^,  k  Bome,  jusqn'^  400,000).  £lle  a  ses  reservoirs  d'eau,  sa 
fontaine  coulant  perp6taellement  an  pied  de  la  grande  conpole,  dans  an  bassin 
de  plomb,  poor  la  commodity  des  travanx ;  ses  rainpes,  par  lesqnelles  les 
b6tes  de  somme  peuvent  monter;  sa  popalation  fixe,  habitant  ses  terasses. 
Les  S:in  Pietrini,  odvriers  chargf^s  de  tons  les  travanx  qn'exige  la  conservation 
d'nn  anssi  pr^clenx  Edifice,  s'y  sncc^dent  de  p^re  en  flls,  et  forment  nne 
corporation  qui  a  ses  lois  et  sa  police  .*— ^.  Du  Pays. 

The  fa^de  of  S.  Peter's  is  357  feet  long  and  144  feet  high.  It  is 
snrmoanted  by  a  balustrade  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  statues  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Over  the  central  entrance  is 
the  loggia  where  the  Pope  used  to  be  crowned,  and  whence  he  gave 
the  Easter  Benediction.  The  inscription  runs :  *  In  .  Honorem  . 
Principis  .  Apost.  .  Paulus  V.  .  Burghesius  .  Bomanus  .  Pont.  . 
Max. .  A  .  MDCXII  .  Pont.  VII.* 

The  amonnt  of  space  which  Panl  Y.  occupies  in  the  inscription  gave  rise  to 
the  pasquinade : — 

'Angnlus  est  Petri,  Fanli  Irons  tota.    Quid  inde  ? 
Non  Petri,  Paulo  stat  fabricata  domus.* 

'  Bven  the  Dome  is  for  the  most  part  hidden  by  the  front,  and  the  Vatican 
has  no  business  by  its  side.^ —HojUiU. 

*  I  don't  like  to  say  the  facade  of  the  church  is  ugly  and  obtrusive.  As 
lonu-  as  the  dome  overawes,  that  fagade  is  supportable.  You  advance  towards 
it  through— oh,  such  a  noble  court !  with  fountains  flashing  up  to  meet  the 
sunbeams ;  and  right  and  left  of  you  two  sweeping  half-crescents  of  great 
columns ;  but  you  pass  by  the  courtiers  and  np  to  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  the  dome  seems  to  disappear  behind  it.  It  is  as  if  the  throne  were  upset, 
and  the  king  had  toppled  over.'—TAoeJberay,  *  The  Netoeomes.* 

A  wide  flight  of  steps  leads  by  five  entrances  to  the  modem 
VeBtibule,  which  is  486  feet  long,  66  feet  high,  and  50  feet  wide. 
At  its  foot  are  statues  of  S.  Peter  by  Be  FabrU^  and  S.  Paul  by 
Taddinu  We  must  recollect  that  this  church  faces  east  instead 
of  west, 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  likenesses  of  SS.  Peter  and  Panl  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  Bome  ever  since  their  lifetime,  and  that  they  were  familiar 
to  every  one,  even  to  school  children.  These  portraits  have  come  down  to  us 
by  scores.  They  are  painted  in  the  cubicuU  of  the  catacombs,  engraved  in 
gold  leaf  in  the  so-called  wtri  eemeteriali,  cast  in  bronze,  hammered  in  silver 
or  copper,  and  designed  in  mosaic.  The  type  never  varies— S.  Peter's  face  is 
full  and  strong,  with  short  curly  hair  and  beard,  while  S.  Paul  appears  more 
wiry  and  thin,  slightly  bald,  with  a  long  pointed  beard.  The  antiquity  and 
the  genuineness  of  both  types  cannot  be  doubted.'— Xrancidnt. 

Closing  the  vestibule  on  the  right  is  a  statue  of  Constantine  by 
Bernini,  on  the  left  that  of  Charlemagne  by  Comacchini.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  (facing  the  door  of  the  church)  is  the  celebrated 
Mosaic  of  the  Navicella,  designed  in  1298  by  Giotto  and  completed 
by  Pietro  CavaUvni. 

*  For  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Peter,  Giotto  executed  his  celebrated  mosaic 
of  the  Navicella,  which  has  an  allegorical  foundation.  It  represents  a  ship, 
with  the  disciples,  on  an  agitated  sea  ;  the  winds,  personified  as  demons, 
storm  against  it ;  above  appear  the  Fathers  of  the  Old  Testament  speaking 
comfort  to  the  sufiFerers.  According  to  the  early  Christian  symbolisation, 
the  ship  denoted  the  Church.  Nearer,  and  on  the  right,  in  a  firm  attitude, 
stands  Christ,  the  Bock  of  the  Ghnrch,  raising  Peter  from  the  waves.    Oppo« 
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site  sits  a  flshermaii  in  tranqnil  expectation,  denoting^  the  hope  of  the  be- 
liever. The  mosaic  has  frequently  changed  its  place,  and  has  undergone  so 
many  restorations  that  the  composition  alone  can  be  attributed  to  Giotto. 
The  fisherman  and  the  figures  hovering  in  the  air  are,  in  their  present  form, 
the  work  of  Marcello  Prorenzale.'— fti^fer,  i.  127. 

*Thi8  mosaic  is  ill-placed  and  ill-seen  for  an  especial  reason.  Early 
converts  from  Paganism  retained  the  heathen  custom  of  turning  round  to 
venerate  the  sun  before  entering  the  church,  so  that  in  the  old  basilica,  as 
here,  the  mosaic  was  thus  placed  to  give  a  fitting  object  of  worship.  The 
learned  Cardinal  Baronius  never,  for  a  single  day,  during  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  failed  to  bow  before  this  svmbol  of  the  primitive  Church,  tossed  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  persecution  and  of  sin,  saying,  **  Lord,  save  me  from  the  waves 
of  sin,  as  Thou  didst  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea."  *—Mrt.  EUiofa  '  Histori- 
eal  Pietuns,* 

The  magnificent  central  door  of  bronze  is  a  remnant  from  the  old 
basilica,  having  been  made  in  the  time  of  Eugenins  IV.,  1431-39,  by 
Antonio  Filarete  and  Simone  di  Ghini.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  com- 
partments represent  the  martyrdoms  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Engenins — the  Council  of  Florence, 
the  coronation  of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  &c.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  framework  are  entirely  mythological ;  Ganymede, 
Leda  and  her  Swan,  ftc,  are  to  be  distingnished. 

*  Corinne  fit  remarquer  k  Lord  Nelvil  que  sur  les  portes  ^talent  represent^s 
en  bas-relief  les  metamorphoses  d'Ovide.  On  ne  se  scandalise  point  k  Borne, 
lui  dit-elle,  des  images  du  paganisme,  quand  les  beaux-arts  les  out  con- 
sacr^es.  Les  merveilles  du  g^nie  portent  toujours  4  TAme  une  impression 
rcligieuse,  et  nous  faisons  hommage  an  culte  chr^tlen  de  tous  les  chefs-d'oeuvre 
que  les  autres  cultes  out  inspir^si* — Mme.  d§  Stael. 

Let  into  the  wall  between  the  doors  are  three  remarkable  inscrip- 
tions: 1.  Commemorating  the  donations  made  to  the  church  by 
Gregory  II.,  of  certain  olive-grounds  to  provide  oil  for  the  lamps  ; 
2.  The  bull  of  Boniface  YIII.  (1300),  granting  the  indulgence  pro- 
claimed at  every  jubilee ;  3.  In  the  centre  the  Latin  epitaph  of 
Adrian  I.  (Colonna,  772-796),  by  Charlemagne,^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  memorials  of  the  Papacy : — 

*The  father  of  the  Church,  the  ornament  of  Bome,  the  famous  writer 

Adrian,  the  blessed  Pope,  rests  in  peace  : 
God  was  his  life,  love  was  his  law,  Christ  was  his  glory  ;  . 

He  was  the  apostolic  shepherd,  always  ready  to  do  that  which  was  right. 
Of  noble  birth,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  race. 
He  received  a  still  greater  nobility  from  his  virtues. 
The  pious  soul  of  this  good  shepherd  was  always  bent 
Upon  ornamenting  the  temples  consecrated  to  God. 
He  gave  gifts  to  the  churches,  and  sacred  dogmas  to  the  people  ; 
And  showed  us  all  the  way  to  heaven. 
Liberal  to  the  poor,  his  charity  was  second  to  none. 
And  he  always  watched  over  his  people  in  prayer. 
By  his  teachings,  his  treasures,  and  his  buildings,  he  raised, 
O  illustrious  Bome,  thy  monuments,  to  be  the  honour  of  the  town  and  of 

the  world. 
Death  could  not  injure  him,  for  its  sting  was  taken  away  by  the  death  of 

Christ: 
It  opened  for  him  the  gate  of  the  better  life. 

^  As  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  were  preserved  the  verses  of  the 
poet  Attius  upon  Junius  Brutus. 
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1,  Charles,  huve  written  these  verses,  while  weeping  for  my  fiither 

Oh  my  father,  my  beloved  one,  how  lasting  is  my  grief  for  thee. 

Dost  thon  think  npon  me,  as  I  follow  thee  constantly  in  spirit  ? 

Now  reign  blessed  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  clergy  and  people  have  loved  thee  with  a  heart-love. 

Thon  wert  tmly  the  love  of  the  world,  O  excellent  priest. 

O  most  illostrions,  I  anite  onr  two  names  and  titles, 

Adrian  and  Charles,  the  king  and  the  fother. 

O  thon  who  readest  these  verses,  say  with  pions  heart  the  prayer  : 

0  merciful  God,  have  pity  npon  them  both. 

Sweetly  slumbering,  O  friend,  may  thy  earthly  body  rest  in  the  grave. 

And  thy  spirit  wander  in  bliss  with  the  saints  of  the  Lord, 

Till  the  hist  trumpet  sounds  in  thine  ears. 

Then  arise  with  Peter  to  the  contemplation  of  God. 

Yes,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  hear  the  voice  of  the  merciful  judge 

Bid  thee  to  enter  the  paradise  of  thy  Saviour. 

Then,  O  great  father,  think  upon  thy  son. 

And  ask,  that  with  the  father  the  son  may  enter  into  joy. 

Go,  blessed  fother,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 

And  thence,  as  an  intercessor,  help  thy  people  with  thy  prayers. 

Even  so  long  as  the  sun  rolls  upon  its  fiery  axis 

Shall  thy  glory,  O  heavenly  father,  remain  in  the  world. 

'  Adrian  the  Pope,  of  blessed  memory,  reigned  for  three-aud-twenty  years, 
ten  months,  and  seventeen  days,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  December.' 

The  body  of  Adrian  I.,  with  those  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  were  removed  from  the  vestibule  to  the  interior  of  the 
old  basilica  in  the  ninth  century.  At  that  time  the  vestibule  also 
contained  many  other  papal  tombs;  Helpis,  first  wife  of  the 
philosopher  Boethins ;  Geadwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
many  other  illustrious  persons.  Ceadwalla's  tomb  was  found  and 
recognised  during  the  rebuilding,  but  has  perished  utterly. 

The  walled-np  door  on  the  right  is  the  Porta  Santa,  only  opened 
for  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place  every  twenty-fifth  year  since 
the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.^  The  Pope  himself  gives  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  wall  on  the  Christmas  Eve  before  the  sacred 
year. 

*  After  preliminary  prayers  from  Scripture  singularly  apt,  the  Pope  goes 
down  from  his  throne,  and,  armed  with  a  silver  hammer,  strikes  the  wall  in 
the  doorway,  which,  having  been  cut  round  from  its  jambs  and  lintel,  falls  at 
once  inwards,  and  is  cleared  away  in  a  moment  by  the  San  Pietrini.  The 
Pope,  th%n,  bareheaded  and  torch  in  hand,  first  enters  the  door,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  cardinals  and  his  other  attendants  to  the  high  altar,  where  the 
first  vespers  of  Christmas  Day  are  chanted  as  usual.  The  other  doors  of  the 
church  are  then  flung  open,  and  the  g^eat  queen  of  churches  is  filled.' — 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 

*  Arrfttez-vous  nn  moment  ici,  dlt  Corinne  k  Lord  Nelvil,  comme  11  ^tait 
d^j&,  sous  le  portique  de  I'^glise ;  arrdtez-vous,  avant  de  soulever  le  rideau 
qui  couvrc  la  porte  du  temple  ;  votre  coeur  ne  bat-il  pas  k  I'approche  de  ce 
sanctuaire  ?  et  ne  ressentez-vons  pas,  an  moment  d'entrer,  tout  ce  que  ferait 
^pronver  Tattente  d*un  ^v^nement  solennel  ?  *—Mme.  de  StdeL 

We  now  push  aside  the  heavy  double  curtain  and  enter  the 

Basilica. 

'  Hilda  had  not  always  been  adequately  Impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  this 
mighty  cathedral.    When  she  first  lifted  the  heavy  leathern  curtains  at  one 

1  Urban  VI.  had  ordained  that  the  jubilee  should  be  every  thirty-third 
year,  as  representing  the  age  attained  by  Christ. 
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of  the  doors,  a  shadowy  edifice  In  her  imagination  had  been  dazzled  out  of 
sight  by  the  reality.'— ^airtAome. 

*The  interfor  borst  npon  our  astonished  gaze,  resplendent  in  light, 
magnificence,  and  beauty,  beyond  all  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Its 
apparent  smallness  of  size,  however,  mingled  some  degree  of  surprise,  and 
even  disappointment,  with  my  admiration ;  but  as  I  walked  slowly  up  its 
long  nave,  empanelled  with  the  rarest  and  richest  marbles,  and  adorned 
with  every  art  of  sculpture  and  taste,  and  caught  through  the  lofty  arches 
opening  views  of  chapels,  and  tombs,  and  altars  of  surpassing  splendour,  I 
felt  that  it  was,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  beauty,  in  magnitude,  and  magni- 
ficence, and  one  of  the  nolblest  and  most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  man.* — 
Baton' » *Rome.* 

*  S.  Peter's,  that  glorious  temple— the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  it  is  said, 
in  the  world— produced  upon  me  the  impression  rather  of  a  Christian 
pantheon  than  of  a  Christian  church.  The  aesthetic  Intellect  is  edified  more 
than  the  God-loving  or  God-seeking  soul.  The  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
building  appear  to  me  mchre  like  an  apotheosis  of  the  Pop^Qip  than  a 
glorification  of  Christianity  and  its  doclHn^.  Monuments  to  the  popes 
occupy  too  much  space.  One  sees  all  round  the  walls  angels  flying  upwards 
with  papal  portraits,  sometimes  merely  with  papal  tiaras.'— Fred«rtiba  Bremer. 

*  The  building  of  S.  Peter's  surpasses  all  powers  of  description.  It  appears 
to  me  like  some  great  work  of  nature,  a  forest,  a  mass  of  rooks,  or  something 
similar ;  for  I  never  can  realise  the  idea  that  it  is  the  work  of  man.  You 
strive  to  distingnish  the  ceiling  as  little  as  the  canopy  of  heaven.  You  lose 
your  way  in  8.  Peter's ;  you  take  a  walk  in  it,  and  ramble  till  you  are  quite 
tired  ;  when  divine  service  is  performed  and  chanted  there,  yon  are  not 
aware  of  it  till  you  come  quite  close.  The  angels  in  the  Baptistery  are  enor- 
mous giants— the  doves,  colossal  birds  of  prey  ;  you  lose  all  sense  of  measure- 
ment with  the  eye  or  proportion  ;  and  yet  who  does  not  feel  his  heart  expand 
when  Btjinding  under  the  dome  and  gazing  up  at  it  ?  *— Mendel88ohn*8  Letters. 

*  But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  His  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  His  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty— all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessened  ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  His  brow.' 

—Byron^  *  ChUde  Harold.' 

*  On  pousse  avec  peine  une  grosse  portitoe  du  cuir,  et  nous  void  dans  Saint- 
Pierre.  On  ne  pent  qu'adorer  la  religion  qui  produit  de  telles  choses.  Bien 
du  monde  ne  peut-dtre  compart  &  I'lnt^rieur  de  Saint-Pierre.  Apr^s  un  an 
de  s^Jour  h  Borne,  f  y  allais  encore  passer  des  heures  enti^res  avec  plaisir.' — 
Fontanay  *■  Temjrio  Vatieano  lUustrato.* 

*  Tandis  qae,  dans  les  eirlises  gothiques,  I'impreBsion  est  de  s'agenouiller, 
de  joindre  les  mains  avec  lin  sentiment  d'humble  pri^re  et  de  profond  regret ; 
dans  Saint-Pierre,  an  contraire,  le  mouvement  involontalre  serait  d'ouvrir 
les  bras  en  signe  de  joie,  de  relever  la  tgte  avec  bonheur  et  ^panouissement. 
II  semble  que  1&,  le  p^ch^  n'accable  pins ;  le  sentiment  vlf  du  pardon  par  le 
triomphe  de  la  resurrection  remplit  seul  le  coeur.'— J^ti^^tie  de  la  Ferronayt. 
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*  In  this  church  one  learns  how  art  as  well  as  nature  can  set  aside  every 
standard  of  measurement.* — QoetJie. 

*  The  temperature  of  S.  Peter's  seems,  like  the  happy  islands,  to  experience 
no  chang-e.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it  is  like  summer  to  your  feelingps,  and 
in  the  most  oppressiye  heats  it  strikes  you  with  a  delightful  sensation  of  cold 
— a  luxury  not  to  be  estimated  except  in  a  climate  such  as  th^.*— Eaton's 
*Rome.* 

On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  f  onr  pillars  with  corinthian  capitals, 
and  a  rich  entablature  snpporting  the  arches.  The  roof  is  vaulted, 
coffered,  and  richly  gilded.  The  pavement  is  of  coloured  marble, 
inlaid  from  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  immediately  within  the  chief  entrance,  is  a 
round  slab  of  porphyry,  upon  which  the  mediaeval  Bmperors  were 

crowne4. 

The  proportionate  size  of  the  statues  and  ornaments  in  S.  Peter's 
does  away  with  the  impression  of  its  vastness,  and  it  is  only  by 
observing  the  living,  moving  figures  that  one  can  form  any  idea  of 
its  colossal  proportions.  A  line  in  the  pavement  is  marked  with 
the  comparative  lengths  of  the  other  great  Christian  churches. 
According  to  this,  the  length  of  S.  Peter's  is  613J  feet ;  of  S.  Paul's, 
London,  520)  feet ;  Milan  Cathedral,  443  feet ;  S.  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople, 360)  feet.  The  height  of  the  dome  in  the  interior  is  405 
feet ;  on  the  exterior,  448  feet.  The  height  of  the  baldacchino  is 
94J  feet. 

The  first  impulse  will  be  to  go  up  to  the  shrine,  at  which  a  circle 
of  eighty-six  golden  lamps  is  always  burning  around  the  tomb  of 
the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and  to  look  down  into  the  Confession, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  kneeling  statue  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Braschi, 
1785-1800)  by  Canova.^  Hence  one  can  gaze  up  into  the  dome  and 
read  its  huge  letters  in  purple-blue  mosaic  on  a  gold  ground,  each 
six  feet  long.^  'Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  banc  petram  aedificabo 
ecclesiam  meam,  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum.'  Above  this 
occur  four  colossal  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  from  designs  of  the 
Cav.  d'Arpino;  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  S.  Luke  is  seven  feet  in 
length. 

*The  cupola  is  glorious,  viewed  in  its  design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its  \ 

decorations ;  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul.    The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up  all  that  / 

is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing  hut  the  sublime  to  feast  on — a  V. 

sublime  peculiar  as  the  s:cnius  of  the  immortal  architect,  and  comprehen- 
sible only  on  the  spot.*— Forgyth. 

*  Ce  ddme,  en  le  consid^rant  mdme  d'en  has,  fait  ^prouver  une  sorte  de 
terreur ;  on  croit  voir  des  ablmee  suspendus  sur  sa  t&te.*—Mme.  de  Stael. 

*  But  when,  having  traversed  the  length  of  the  nave  without  uttering  a 
word,  he  passed  from  under  the  gilded  roofs,  and  the  spacious  dome,  lofty  as 
a  firmament,  expanded  itself  above  him  in  the  sky,  covered  with  tracery  of 
the  celestial  glories,  and  brilliant  with  mosaic  and  stars  of  gold ;  when, 

'  The  Pope,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  used  to  go  down  and  perform 
a  service  in  the  eonfessiOy  seated  tn  subsellio.  See  Ordo  Romanua  Benedieti  in 
Habillon,  Mus.  Itcd.  ii.  122. 

2  These  letters  are  in  real  mosaic.  Those  in  the  nave  and  transepts  are  in 
paper— to  complete  them  in  mosaic  would  have  been  too  expensive. 
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openlnfir  on  all  sides  to  the  wide  transepts,  the  limitless  pavement  stretched 
away  li^vond  the  reach  of  sense  ;  when,  beneath  this  vast  work  and  finished 
effort  of  man's  devotion,  he  saw  the  hig'h  altar,  brilliant  with  ligfhts,  bvt- 
monnted  and  enthroned  by  its  panoply  of  clnsterinof  columns  and  toweringr 
cross  :  when  all  aronnd  him,  he  was  consclons  of  the  hnsh  and  calmness  of 
worship,  and  felt  in  his  inmost  being  the  sense  of  vastness,  of  splendour,  and 
of  awe  ; — he  may  be  pardoned  if,  kneeling  npon  the  polished  floor,  he  con- 
ceived for  a  moment  that  this  was  the  house  of  God,  and  that  the  gate  of 
heaven  was  here.' — *  John  IngUsant.* 

The  Baldacehino,  designed  by  Bernini  in  1633,  is  of  bronze,  with 
gilt  ornaments,  and  was  made  chiefly  with  bronze  from  Venice. 
A  niece  of  Urbsui  VIII.,  whom  Bernini  had  aspired  to  marry  in  vain, 
promised  the  pillars  if  she  were  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  All  the 
months  of  her  pregnancy  are  pecaliarly  portrayed  on  the  coats  of 
arms  of  pedestals,  and  the  last  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  babe. 
The  baldacehino  covers  the  high  altar,  which  is  only  used  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions.  Only  the  Pope  can  celebrate  mass  there, 
or  a  cardinal  who  is  authorised  by  a  Papal  brief. 

'  Withoat  a  sovereign  priest  officiating  before  and  for  his  people,  S.  Peter's 
is  bnta  grand  aggregation  of  splendid  churches,  cjiapels,  tombs,  and  works  of 
art.  With  him,  it  becomes  a  whole,  a  single,  peerless  temple,  snch  as  the 
world  never  saw  before.  That  central  pile,  with  its  cnnopy  of  bronze  as  lofty 
as  the  Famese  Palace,  with  its  deep-diving  stairs  leading  to  a  court  walled 
and  paved  with  precious  stones,  that  yet  seems  only  a  vestibule  to  some 
cavern  or  catacomb,  with  its  simple  altar,  that  disdains  ornament  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  price— that  which  in  truth 
forms  the  heart  of  the  great  body,  placed  just  where  the  heart  should  be,  is 
then  animated,  and  surrounded  by  living  and  moving  sumptuousness.  The 
immense  cupola  above  it  ceases  to  be  a  dome  over  a  sepulchre,  and  becomes 
a  canopy  over  an  altar  ;  the  quiet  tomb  beneath  is  changed  into  the  shrine  of 
relics  below  the  place  of  sacriflce— the  saints  under  the  altar ;  the  quiet  spot 
at  which  a  few  devout  worshippers  at  most  times  may  be  found,  bowing 
under  the  hundred  lamps,  is  crowded  by  rising  groups,  beginning  from  the 
lowest  step,  increasing  in  dignity  and  in  richness  of  sacred  robes,  till,  at  the 
summit  and  in  the  centre,  stands  supreme  the  Pontiff  himself,  on  the  very 
spot  which  becomes  him,  the  one  living  link  in  a  chiin,  the  first  ring  of 
which  is  riveted  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle  below.  .  .  .  S.  Peter's  is  only 
itself  when  the  Pope  is  at  the  high  altar,  and  hence  only  by  or  for  him  it  is 
vaed.*— Cardinal  Wiseman. 

The  four  monster  piers  which  support  the  dome  are  used  as 
shrines  for  the  four  great  relics  of  the  church  :  viz. ,  1.  The  lance  of 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  the  Saviour,  pre- 
sented to  Innocent  VIII.  by  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  Grand-Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Sultan  Bajazet ;  * 
2.  The  head  of  S.  Andrew,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Achaia 
in  1460,  when  its  arrival  was  celebrated  by  Pius  II.  ;  3.  A  portion  of 
the  true  cross,  brought  by  S.  Helena ;  4.  The  napkin  of  S.  Veronica, 
said,  doubtless  from  the  affinity  of  names,  to  bear  the  impression — 
vera-iconica — of  our  Saviour's  face. 


^  Innocent  sent  two  bishops  to  receive  it  at  Ancona,  two  cardinals  to 
receive  it  at  Nami,  and  went  himself,  with  all  his  court,  to  meet  It  at  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  In  the  old  8.  Peter's  it  was  preserved  in  the  exquisite 
shrine  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  a  masterpiece  of  the  school  of  Mino  da  Fiesole, 
destroyed  by  Paul  V.  in  1606. 
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*The  ^*  Volto-Santo,"  said  to  be  the  impress  of  the  conntenanoe  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  handkerchief  of  S.  .Veronica,  or  Berenice,  which  wiped  His 
brow  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  was  placed  In  the  Vatican  by  John  VII.  in  707, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  where  six  Boman 
noblemen  had  the  care  of  it,  each  taking-  charge  of  one  of  the  keys  with 
which  it  was  locked  up.  Among  the  privileges  enjoyed  for  this  office  was  that 
of  receiving  eterj  year,  from  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  two  cows,  whose  flesh,  an  ancient  chronicle  says,  '*  si  mangiavauo 
li,  con  gran  festa."  In  1440  this  picture  was  carried  back  to  S.  Peter's,  whence 
it  has  not  since  been  moved.  When  I  examined  the  head  on  the  Veronica 
handkerchief,  it  struck  me  as  undoubtedly  a  work  of  early  Byzantine  art, 
perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  painted  on  linen.  It  is  with  im- 
plicit acceptance  of  its  claims  that  Petrarch  alludes  to  it — "  verendam  populls 
Salvatoris  Imaginem  "  (Ep.  ix.  lib.  2).  During  the  Bepublican  domination  in 
1849,  it  was  rumoured  that,  about  Easter,  the  Canons  of  S.  Peter  saw  the 
Volto-Santo  turn  pale,  and  ominously  change  colour  while  they  gazed  upon 
it.' — Uemcms,  •  Catholic  Italy ^^  vol.  i. 

The  ceremony  of  exhibiting  the  relics  from  the  balcony  above 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  takes  place  on  Holy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Easter  Day,  but  the  height  is  so  great  that  nothing 
can  really  be  distinguished. 

*  To-day  we  gazed  on  the  Veronica  —  the  holy  impression  left  by  our 
Saviour's  face  on  the  cloth  S.  Veronica  presented  to  Him  to  wipe  his  brow, 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  We  bad  looked  forward  to  this  sight 
for  days,  for  seven  thousand  years  of  indulgence  from  penance  are  attached 
to  it.  ^ 

*  But  when  the  moment  came  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  black  board  hung 
with  a  cloth,  before  which  another  white  cloth  was  held.  In  a  few  minutes 
this  was  withdrawn,  and  the  great  moment  was  over,  the  glimpse  of  the 
sacred  thin^  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  seven  thousand  years.'— 'iSSsAon&tfrgr- 
Cotta  Chrontcles.* 

The  statue  of  S.  Veronica  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  basilica  was  laid,  April  26,  1506.  The  original  shrine 
was  profaned  and  the  veil  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the 
drunken  soldiery  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  in  May  1527. 

The  niches  in  the  piers  are  occupied  by  four  statues  of  S.  Lon- 
ginus,  S.  Andrew,  S.  Helena,  and  S.  Veronica  (by  Mocchi — the 
best)  holding  the  napkin  or  *  sudarium.'  ^ 

*  Malheureusement  toutes  ces  statues  p^chent  par  la  goht.  Le  rococo,  mis  k 
la  mode  par  le  Bernin,  est  surtout  execrable  dans  le  genre  colossal.  Mais  la 
presence  du  g^nie  de  Bramante  et  de  Michel- Ange  se  fait  telle  men  t  sentir, 
que  les  choses  ridicules  ne  le  sent  plus  ici ;  elles  ne  sent  qu'insignifiantes. 
Les  statues  colossales  des  piliers  repr^ntent :  S.  Andr^,  par  FrauQois 
Quesnoy  (Fiammingo),  elle  excita  la  jalousie  du  Bernin ;  S.  V^ronique  par 
M.  Mochi,  dont  il  bl&m:iit  les  draperies  volantes  (dans  un  endroit  clos).  Un 
plaisant  lui  r^ponda(t  que  leur  agitation  provenait  du  vent  qui  soufllait  par 
les  crevasses  de  la  coupole,  depuis  qu'il  avait  afiFaibli  les  piliers  par  des  niches 
et  tribunes.    8.  H616ne  par  A.  Bolgi,  S.  Longin  par  Bernin.'--J..  Du  Pays. 

Not  very  far  from  the  confession,  against  the  last  pier  on  the 
right  of  the  nave,  stands  the  statue  of  S.  Peter,  long  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  by  Leo  the  Great  from  the  old  statue  of  Jupiter 
Oapitolinus,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  the 
invasion  of  Attila,  but  we  are  told  by  one  educated  in  the  Vatican — 

^  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the  first  stone  of  the  basilica  was  laid,  April  26« 
1506. 
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*  The  statue  is  not  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  transformed  Into  an  apostle :  nor 
was  it  cast  with  the  bronze  of  that  figure  ;  it  never  held  the  thunderbolt  in 
the  place  of  the  keys  of  heaven.  The  statue  was  cast  as  a  i>ortrait  of  S.  Peter ; 
the  head  belongs  to  the  body ;  the  keys  and  the  uplifted  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  are  essential  and  genuine  details  of  the  original  composition.'— 
Laneiani, 

The  figure  is  of  rude  workmanship,  and  belongs,  as  the  keys 
declare,  to  a  mnch  later  day  than  the  Apostle.  Its  extended  foot 
is  eagerly  kissed  by  devotees.  Gregory  II.  (A.D.  716)  wrote  of  it  to 
Leo  the  Isaurian :  '  Christ  is  my  witness,  that  when  I  enter  the 
temple  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  contemplate  his  image, 
I  am  filled  with  such  emotion,  that  tears  roll  down  my  cheeks  like 
the  rain  from  heaven.'  On  high  festivals  this  statue  is  dressed  in  a 
mitre  and  pontifical  robes. 

Above  the  statue  of  S.  Peter  is  the  mosaic  picture  of  Pius  IX., 
erected  by  the  clergy  of  the  Vatican  in  1871,  to  commemorate  the 
length  of  his  reign,  which  had  then  equalled  that  of  the  supposed 
episcopate  of  S.  Peter,  a  period  it  was  hitherto  believed  no  Pope 
could  survive. 

Along  the  piers  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  ranged  statues  of 
the  various  founders  of  religious  Orders,  male  and  female. 

Returning  to  the  main  entrance,  we  will  now  make  the  tour  of 
the  basilica.  Those  who  expect  to  find  monuments  of  ancient  his- 
torical interest  will,  however,  be  disappointed.  Scarcely  anything 
remains  above  ground  which  is  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  tombs  of  the  eighty-seven  Popes  who  were  buried  in  the 
old  basilica,  the  greater  part  were  totally  lost  at  its  destmction 
— a  few  were  removed  to  other  churches  (those  of  the  Piccolomini 
to  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  &c.),  and  some  fragments  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  crypt.  Only  two  monuments  were  replaced  in  the  new 
basilica,  those  of  the  two  Popes  who  lived  in  the  time  and  excited 
the  indignation  of  Savonarola — *  Sixtus  IV.,  with  whose  cordial 
concurrence  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  attempted, 
and  Innocent  VIII.,  the  main  object  of  whose  policy  was  to  secure 
place  and  power  for  his  Illegitimate  children.' 

*  The  side-chapels  are  splendid,  and  so  large  that  they  might  serve  for  inde- 
pendent churches.  The  monuments  and  statues  are  numerous,  but  all  are 
subordinate,  or  unite  harmoniously  with  the  large  and  beautiful  proportions 
of  the  chief  temple.  Everything  there  is  harmony,  light,  beauty— an  image 
of  the  church-triumphant,  but  a  very  worldly,  earthly  image ;  and  whilst 
the  mind  enjoys  its  splendour,  the  soul  cannot,  in  the  higher  sense,  be  edified 
by  its  symbolism.'— irVedmiba  Bremer. 

The  l8t  chapel  R.  derives  its  name  from  the  ill-seen  Pieti  of  Michel- 
angelOy  representing  the  dead  Saviour  upon  the  knees  of  the  Madonna, 
a  work  of  the  master  in  his  twenty -fourth  year,  upon  an  order  from 
the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers,  Abbot  of  S.  Denis. 
The  sculptor  has  inscribed  his  name  (the  only  instance  in  which  he 
has  done  so)  upon  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin.  When  critics  observed 
to  Michelangelo  that  his  Madonna  was  too  young,  he  answered  that 
*  Purity  enjoys  eternal  youth.*  Francis  I.  attempted  to  obtain  this 
group  from  Michelangelo  in  1507,  together  with  the  statue  of  Christ 
at  the  Minerva,  '  comme  de  choses  que  Ton  m'a  assure  estre  des 
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plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre  art.'  The  Pietli  was  first, 
placed  in  a  chapel  of  the  old  basilica  dedicated  to  '  I^  Madonne- 
della  Febbre,'  and  in  front  of  it  the  corpse  of  Alexander  VI.,. 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  lay  in  state — *  the  most  repulsive,  monstrous,  and 
deformed  corpse  which  had  ever  yet  been  seen.'  ^  Opening  from 
this  chapel  are  two  smaller  ones.  That  on  the  right  has  a  crucifix 
by  Pietro  Cavallini  ;  the  mosaic,  representing  S.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  is 
by  Criitofori.  That  on  the  left  is  called  Cappella  della  Colonna 
Santa,  from  a  column  (in  spite  of  its  obvious  style)  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  that  against  which 
the  Saviour  leant  when  He  prayed  and  taught  in  the  Temple.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  and  was  en- 
closed in  a  marble  |)^u^etM  or  screen  by  Cardinal  Orsini  in' 1438.  It 
is  inscribed  : ' — 

*  Haec  est  ilia  colnmna  in  qua  DMS  N*  Jesns  XPS  appodlatos  dum  popnlo 
praedicabat  et  Deo  pno  preces  In  templo  eflnndebat  adhaerendo,  stabatqne 
una  cnm  aliis  nndecim  hie  circamBtantibn<4.  De  Salomonis  templo  in 
Irlnmphnm  hnjufi  Basilicae  hie  locata  fnit :  demones  expellit  et  immnndls 
Bpiritibns  vexatoe  liberoe  reddit  et  mnlta  miracnla  cotidie  facit.  P.  reveren- 
diBsimnm  prem  et  Dominum  Domlnum  Card,  de  Ursinia     A.l>.  XDOOOXXVlll.* 

A  more  interesting  object  in  this  chapel  is  the  sarcophagus  (used 
as  a  font  in  the  old  Basilica)  of  Anicius  Probus,  a  prefect  of  Bome 
in  the  fourth  centuiy ,  of  the  family  of  the  Anicii,  to  which  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  belonged.  Its  five  compartments  have  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting Christ  suQd  the  Apostles. 

Returning  to  the  aisle,  on  the  B.  is  the  tomb  of  Leo  XII., 
Annibale  della  Genga  (1823-29),  by  Dt  Fabrii;  on  the  left  is  the  tomb 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died 
at  Rome,  1689,  by  Carlo  Fontcmat  with  a  bas-relief  by  Teudon^  re- 
presenting her  abjuration  of  Protestantism  in  1655  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Innsbruck. 

On  the  B-  is  the  altar  of  S.  Sebastian,  with  a  mosaic  copy  of 
Domenichino's  picture  at  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  ;  beyond  which  is 
the  tomb  of  Innocent  XII.,  Antonio  Pignatelli  (1691-1700).  This 
was  the  last  Pope  who  wore  the  martial  beard  and  moustache,  which 
we  see  represented  in  his  statue.'  PigruUeUa  is  Italian  for  a  little 
cream-jug  ;  in  allusion  to  this  we  may  see  three  little  cream-jugs 
in  the  upper  decorations  of  this  monument,  which  is  by  FUippo 
VaUe. 

'  Son  nom,  see  armes  Bont  des  pots, 
Une  Caraffe  6talt  sa  m^re.' 

— Jf  .  de  Coulanges  to  Mm$.  de  ShignL 

*  Dispacci  di  Antonio  Oinstiniani. 

*  The  real  interest  of  the  column  consists  in  its  having  been  one  of  the  188 
colnmns  used  in  the  church  of  Constantine.  Of  these,  eight  others  ornament 
the  balconies  under  the  dome,  and  two  the  altar  of  S.  Hanritins. 

3  This  Pope  either  forgot  to  Inscribe  his  fiimily  amongst  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  or  thought  that  they  were  above  it.  Consequently  no  place  is 
reserved  for  the  Pignatelli  amongst  the  Boman  princes  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Sistine.  They  were,  however,  always  noble,  and  can  say,  *  We  gave  a 
Pope  to  the  Church,  but  are  not  of  Papal  origin.' 
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*  C^talt  nn  mod  et  aitliit  pape,  vrai  paateur  et  yral  ptoe  oommnn,  tel  qnll 
ne  s*en  voit  pins  que  bien  rarement  snr  la  chaire  de  Saint -Pierre,  et  qui  em- 
porta  lea  regrets  unlTersels,  combU  de  benedictions  et  de  nitrite.'— i9.  Simon^ 
« Mhnoirety*  1700. 

On  the  L.  is  the  tomb,  bj  Bernini^  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
foundress  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  who  died  in  1116, 
was  buried  in  a  monastery  near  Mantua,  and  transported  hither  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1635.  The  bas-relief  represents  the  absolution  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  by  Hildebrand,  which  took  place  at  her 
intercession,  and  in  her  presence. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  B.,  the  large  Cappella  del  SantisBlmo 
Sacramento,  decorated  with  a  fresco  altar-piece,  representing  the 
Trinity,  by  Pietro  da  ChrUyna,  and  a  tabernacle  of  lapis-lazuli  and 
gilt  bronze,  copied  from  Bramante's  little  temple  at  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  Here  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.,  Francesco 
della  Bovere  (1471-84),  removed  from  the  choir  of  the  old  S.  Peler's, 
where  it  was  erected  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Giulio  della  Bovere, 
afterwards  Pope  Julius  II.  He  was  of  such  lowly  origin  that  he 
had  no  name  of  his  own,  and  took  that  of  the  Bovere  family  in 
Piedmont,  with  whom  he  lived  as  tutor.  His  reign  was  entirely 
occupied  with  politics,  and  he  was  secretly  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  at  Florence ;  he  carried  nepotism  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  found  a  principality  (Imola  and  Forli)  for  his  nephew 
Girdamo  Biario.    Battista  Mantovano  describes  the  venality  of  his 

times — 

*  Yenalia  nobis 
Templa,  Baoerdotes,  altarla,  saora,  coronae, 
Ignes,  tfanra,  precea,  ooelam  est  venale 

Densque.' 
—JOe  CalamiUUQma  Temporwm^  1,  Ui. 

*  Son  pontiflcat  eolAriqne,  impudent,  effr6n4,  passe  tons  lesrteits  de  Sn^tone.' 
—MieheUt,  *  Hitt.  de  France.' 

The  tomb  is  a  beautiful  work  of  the  Florentine  artist,  ArUonio 
PoUajuolOf  in  1493.  The  figure  of  the  Pope  reposes  upon  a  bronze 
couch,  surrounded  (in  memory  of  his  having  taught  successively  in 
the  six  great  universities  of  Italy)  with  {dlegorical  bas-reliefs  of 
Arithmetic,  Astrology,  Philology,  Bhetoric,  Grammar,  Perspective, 
Music,  Geography,  Philosophy,  and  Theology,  which  last  is  repre- 
sented like  a  Pagan  Diana  with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  on 
her  shoulders.  Close  to  this  monument  of  his  uncle,  a  flat  stone  in 
the  pavement  marks  the  grave  of  Julius  II.,  for  whom  the  grand 
tomb  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  intended. 

Betuming  to  the  aisle,  we  see  on  the  B.  the  chapel  and  tomb  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  Ugo  Buoncompagni  (1672-85),  during  whose  reign 
the  new  calendar  was  invented,  an  event  commemorated  in  a  bas- 
relief  upon  the  monument,  which  was  not  erected  till  1728,  and  is 
by  CamiUo  Jtutconi,  The  figure  of  the  Pope  (he  died  aged  eighty- 
four)  is  in  the  attitude  of  benediction :  beneath  are  Wisdom,  re- 
presented as  Minerva,  and  Fortitude,  holding  a  tablet  inscribed, 
^  Novi  opera  hujus  et  fidem.'   The  marbles  used  here  were  plundered 
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from  the  Mansoleum  of  Hadrian  and  the  Augnstenm  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales.  Opposite  this  is  the  paltry  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV., 
Nicolo  Sfondiati  (1590-91). 

•Le  tombean  de  Gr^ire  XIII.,  que  le  maasacre  de  Saint- Barth^lemy 
r^Jouit  si  fort,  est  de  marbre.  Le  tombean  de  stnc  oti  d*abord  il  avait  6t6 
plac6,  a  ^t^  accord^,  aprte  son  depart,  anx  cendres  se  Gr^golre  XIY.* — 
StendiuU, 

On  the  L.,  against  the  great  pier,  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  Domeni- 
chino's  Communion  of  S.  Jerome.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna,^  founded  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  built  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  cupola  has  mosaics  by  Girolamo  Muziano.  Be- 
neath the  altar  is  buried  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  removed  hither  from 
the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  in  the  Campo  Marzo  by  Gregory  XlII. 

S.  •Gregory  Nazianzen  (or  8.  Gregory  Theologos)  was  son  of  S.  Gregory 
and  S.  Nonna,  and  brotber  of  8.  Gor^onia  and  8.  Uesarea.  He  was  born  e. 
A.D.  828.  In  his  cbildhood  he  was  innnenced  by  a  vision  of  the  two  virgins. 
Temperance  and  Chastity,  summoning^  him  to  pursue  them  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  Beinsr  educated  at  Athens  (together  with  Julian  the  Apostate),  he 
formed  there  a  great  friendship  with  S.  Basil.  He  became  first  the  coadjutor, 
afterwards  the  successor  of  his  father,  in  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzen,  but 
removed  thence  to  Constantinople,  where  he  preached  against  the  Allans. 
By  the  influence  of  Theo<iosins,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Canatantinople,  but 
was  so  worn  out  by  the  cabals  and  schisms  in  the  Church,  that  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  composition  of  Greek  hymns  and  poems.  He  died  Hay  9, 
A.D.  890. 

On  the  B.  is  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV.,  Prospero  Lambertini 
(1743-58),  by  Pietro  Braceif  a  huge  and  ugly  monument,  in  which 
'  mannerism  pushed  to  an  extreme  point  caused  a  wholesome 
reaction  in  art.*  On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Mauro- 
OappeUari  (1831-46),  by  Amid,  erected  in  1866  by  the  cardinals  he 
had  created. 

Turning  into  the  B.  transept  (used  as  a  council-chamber,  for 
which  purpose  it  proved  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  1869-70),  we 
find  several  fine  mosaics  after  pictures  :  viz.,  the  Martyrdom  of  SS. 
Processus  and  Martinianus  from  Valentino  at  the  Vatican  Library ; 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Brasmus  from  Poussin ;  S.  Wenceslaus,  king 
of  Bohemia,  from  Caroselli;  Christ  walking  on  the  sea  to  the 
boat  of  S.  Peter,  after  Lanfranco.  The  south  apse  occupies  the 
site  of  a  church  of  S.  Petronilla. 

Opposite  to  the  last- named  mosaic  is  the  monument  of  Clement 
Xm.,  Carlo  Rezzonico  (1758-69).  This  tomb,  the  finest  of  its 
period  and  the  greatest  work  of  Canova,  was  uncovered  April  4, 
1795,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  with  whom  the  sculptor 
mingled,  disguised  as  an  abb^,  to  hear  their  opinion  of  his  work. 
The  Pope  (aged  76)  is  represented  devoutly  kneeling  in  prayer  upon 
a  pedestal,  beneath  which  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault,  guarded  by 

t  The  picture  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  is  one  Of  the  two  pictures  froin 
■the  old  basilica  preserved  in  the  present  building ;  the  other  is  the  Madonna 
deUa.Cplonna  in  the  south  transept. 
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two  grand  marble  lions.  On  the  right])  is  Religion,  standing  erect 
with  a  cross ;  on  the  left  a  lovely  but  rather  conventional  Genius 
of  Death,  holding  a  torch  reversed — an '  Apollo  Belvidere  of  modem 
times.' ^  The  beauty  of  this  work  of  Canova  is  only  felt  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  monuments  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  S.  Peter's ;  *  then  it  seems  as  if  they  were  separated  by  an 
abyss  of  centuries.' ' 

Beyond  this  are  mosaics  from  the  S.  Michael  of  Guide,  at  the 
Gappuccini,  and — ^the  best  mosaic  in  the  church — from  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Petronilla,  of  Guercino,  at  the  Capitol.  Bach  of  these 
kurge  mosaics  has  cost  about  160,000  francs. 

On  the  B.  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  X.,  Gio.  Battista  Altieri 
(1670-86),  by  BosH,  the  statue  by  BreoU  Ferrata ;  and,  on  the 
left,  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Peter  raising  Tabitha  from  the  dead,  by 
Costanzi.  - 

Ascending  into  the  tribune,  we  see  at  the  end  of  the  church, 
beneath  tlie  ugly  window  of  yellow  glass,  the  '  Cathedra  Petri ' 
of  Bernini,  supported  by  figures  of  four  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius.  Snclosed  in 
this  is  an  ancient  wooden  senatorial  chair,  encrusted  with  ivory, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  episcopal  throne  of  B.  Peter 
and  his  immediate  successors.  Recent  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
(Mgr.  Gerbet,  Ac.)  consider  that  it  may  have  been  the  chair  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  with  whom  the  Apostle  lodged.  A  magnificent 
festival  in  honour  of  S.  Peter's  Chair  ('  Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra ') 
has  been  annually  celebrated  here  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is 
mentioned  in  a  calendar  of  Pope  Liberius  of  A.  D.  354.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  if  any  pope  were  to  reign  longer  than  the  traditional 
years  of  the  government  of  8.  Peter,  S.  Peter's  chair  would  be 
again  brought  into  use ;  but  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX., 
and  nothing  happened.  The  frameworic  and  a  few  panels  of  the 
relic  may  possibly  date  from  the  second  century. 

'  Prior  to  the  seventeench  century  it  wtw  always  kept  in  the  baptistery  of 
the  b:fc8ilioa,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  period  of  time  between  tbe  destmu- 
tion  of  the  baptistery  of  Dainasns  and  Syin  luachus  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  of  S.  Peter's  in  1507.  Daring 
this  interval  of  perh  vps  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years,  it  seems 
to  have  been  kept  at  an  alt  ir  close  to  the  tomb  of  S.  Leo,  to  the  left  of  the  high 
altar.'— A.  S.  Barnes,  *  S.  Peter  at  Eome.' 

On  the  right  of  the  chair  is  the  tomb  of  Urban  VIII.,  Matteo 
Barberini  (1623-44),  who  was  remarkable  from  his  passion  for 
building,  and  who  is  perpetually  brought  to  mind  through  the 
number  of  his  edifices — some  of  them  very  good — which  still 
exist.  The  tomb  is  by  Bernini,  the  architect  of  his  endless 
fountains  and  public  buildings,  and  exemplifies  the  usual  fault 
of  this  sculptor  in  loading  his  figures  (except  in  that  of  Urban 
himself^)  with  meaningless  drapery.       Figures  of  Charity  and 

»  Lanclaui.  3  Greeorovius,  OrabmcUer  der  Pdpttte. 

*  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Urban  Till,  by  Pietro  da  Oortona  in  the  Capl- 
toline  gallery. 
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Justice  stand  by  the  black  marine  sarcophagnui  of  the  Pope,  and  a 
gilded  bronze  skeleton  is  occupied  in  inscribing  the  name  of  Urban  on 
the  list  of  Death.  The  whole  monument  is  alive  with  the  bees  of 
the  Barberini.  The  pendant  tomb  on  the  left  is  that  of  Pan^JTT  , 
Alessandro  Farnese  (1534-50),  in  whose  reign  the  Order  of  Jesus 
was  t  founded.  This  Pope  (the  first  Roman  who  had  occupied 
the  throne  for  103  years,  since  Martin  V.)  was  learned,  brilliant, 
and  witty.  He  was  adored  by  his  people,  in  spite  of  his  intense 
nepotism,  which  induced  him  to  form  Parma  into  a  duchy  for  his 
natural  son  Pierluigi,  to  build  the  Farnese  Palace,  and  to  marry 
his  grandson  Ottavio  to  Marguerite,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
to  whom  he  gave  the  Palazzo  Madama  and  the  Villa  Madama  as  a 
dowry.  His  tomb,  by  Ouglidmo  ddUi  Porta,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
S.  Peter's,  cost  24,000  Roman  crowns ;  it  was  erected  in  the  old 
basilica  just  before  its  destruction  in  1562,  and  in  1574  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  church,  where  its  position  was  the  source  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  sculptor  and  Michelangelo,  by  whose  interest  he  had 
obtained  his  commission.^  It  was  first  placed  on  the  site  where  the 
Veronica  now  stands,  whence  it  was  moved  to  its  present  position 
in  1629.  The  noble  figure  of  the  aged  Pope  is  of  bronze.  He  seems 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought.'  In  its  former  place  four  marble  statues 
adorned  the  pedestal ;  two  (Abundance  and  Tenderness)  are  now 
removed  to  the  Farnese  Palace :  those  which  remain,  of  Prudence 
and  Justice,  were  once  entirely  nude,  but  were  draped  by  Bernini. 
The  statue  of  Prudence  is  said  to  represent  Giovannella  CaiStani  da 
Sermoneta,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,'  and  that  of  Truth  his  infamous 
sister-in-law,  Giulia  Bella,  the  mistress  of  Alexander  VI.,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  the  purple,  though  some  say  that  the 
younger  figure  represents  the  Pope's  daughter  Constance,  wife  of 
Bosio  Sf  orza.  There  is  a  covert  satire  in  the  representation  of  her 
as  Truth,  as  in  that  of  her  mother  as  Prudence. 

*  On  a  dit  de  ces  ftg^nres  que  c'^talt  le  Bnbeius  en  aonlptnre.'  —  A,  Du 
Pay». 

Near  the  steps  of  the  tribune  are  two  marble  slabs  on  which 
Pius  IX.  immortalised  the  names  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
who,  on  December  8,  1854,  accepted,  on  this  spot,  his  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Turning  toward  the  left  transept;— on  the  left  is  a  mosaic  of 
S.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man,  from  Maficini.  On  the  right  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VIII.,  Pietro  Ottobuoni  (1689-91),  by  CHuueppe 
Verlosi  and  Angela  Mosai,  gorgeous  in  its  richness  of  bronze,  marbles, 
and  alabasters.  Beyond  this  is  the  altar  of  Leo  the  Great,  over 
which  is  a  huge  bas-relief  by  AlgardU  representing  S.  Leo  ealling 
down  the  assistance  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  against  the  jlnvasion  of 
Attila. 

»  See  Vasari,  vi.  264. 

*  Ferdinand  Gresrorovlns  was  inspired  to  write  his  history  while  gazing  at 
the  monnment  oi  Paul  III. 

*  The  likeness  of  this  figure  to  Dinte  his  cinsed  it  to  be  called  '  Li  Dantees  i 
di  8.  Pietro.' 

j.>  -•  'J  .    s    r        •*    -  ^  .   «  .    J  ^  •    >  ' .  . 
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*  The  king:  of  the  Hniui,  terrified  by  the  apparition  of  the  two  apostles  in  the 
Mr,  turns  his  back  and  flies.  We  have  here  a  picture  in  marble,  Arith  all  the 
faults  of  taste  and  style  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  but  the  workmanship 
is  excellent ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  lar^rest  bas-relief  in  existence,  excepting  the 
rich  sculpture  of  the  Indians  and  £gyptians— at  least  fifteen  feet  in  height.* 
—JamewrCs  ♦  Sacred  Art,'  p.  685. 

A  tomb,  adorned  with  precious  marbles  and  mosaics,  had  been 
erected  to  Leo  I.  by  his  successor,  Sergius  I.  (687-701 )»  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  old  S.  Peter's,  but  was  destroyed  by  Paul  Y.  in  1607. 

Next  to  this  (in  the  far  left  comer)  is  the  Cappella  della  Colonna, 
possessing  a  much  revered  Madonna  from  a  column  of  the  old 
basilica,  and  beneath  it  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  containing 
the  remains  of  Leo  II.  (ob.  683),  Leo  IIL  (ob.  816),  and  Leo  IV. 
(ob.  855).  In  the  pavement  near  these  two  altars  is  the  slab  tomb 
of  Leo  XII.  (ob.  1828),  with  an  epitaph  illustrating  Invocation  of 
Saints,  but  touching  in  its  humility  : — 

'  Commending  myself,  a  suppliant,  to  my  great  celestial  patron  Leo,  I,  Leo 
XH.,  his  humble  client,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  name,  have  chosen  a  place  of 
sepulture  near  his  holy  ashes.* 

Over  the  door  known  as  the  Porta  S.  Marta  (from  the  church  in 
the  square  behind  S.  Peter's,  to  which  it  leads)  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VII.,  Fabio  Chigi  (1665-67),  the  last  work  of  Bernini, 
who  had  built  for  this  Pope  the  Scala  Beg^U.  and  the  Colonnade  of 
S.  Peter's.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  the  Papal  monuments 
— a  hideous  figure  of  Death  is  pushing  aside  the  alabaster  curtain 
and  exhibiting  his  hour-glass  to  the  kneeling  Pope. 

Opposite  to  this  tomb  is  an  oil-painting  on  slate,  by  Francesco 
Vomni,  of  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus.  The  south  transept  has  a  series 
of  mosaic  pictures :  the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas  from  Camuccini, 
the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter  and  a  S.  Francis  from  Guide,  and,  on  the 
pier  of  the  cupola,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  from  the  Roncalli  at 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  the  transfiguration  from  Raffaelle.^  It 
terminates  with  the  grave  of  Palestrina. 

Opposite  the  mosaic  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  the  tomb  of 
Pius  VIII.,  Francesco  Castiglione  (1827-31),  by  Tenerani.     It  re- 

S resents  the  Pope  kneeling,  and  above  him  the  Saviour  in  bene- 
iction,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.    In  the  last  bay  of  this  N.  aisle  is 
the  door  to  the  Chapter  and  Sacristy. 

The  Cappella  Clementina,  by  Alessandro  Cocchi  and  Francesco 
Castellini,  has  the  miracle  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  from  the  Andrea 
Sacchi  at  the  Vatican,  which  was  formerly  the  altar-piece  here. 
The  great  Pope  lies  here  in  a  coffin  of  cypress  enclosed  in  one  of 
marble,  inscribed :  '  Here  lies  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  of 
his  name  and  doctor  of  the  church.*  He  was  first  laid  in  the 
portico,  whence,  after  200  years,  Gregory  IV.  moved  his  remains 
to  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  church,  with  panels  of  silver  and 
golden  mosaics.  Hence  Pius  II.  moved  the  porphyry  vase  con- 
taining the  remains  of  S.  Gregory  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrew. 
The'  tomb  and  vase  were  destroyed  by  Paul  V.     Close  to  this  is  the 

^  This  mosaic  occupied  ten  men  constantly  for  nine  years,  and  cost  60,000 
franes. 
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tomb  of  Pius  Vll.,  Gtegorio  Chiaramoute  (1800-^3),  who  crowned 
Napoleon — who  suffered  exile  for  seven  years  for  refusing  to  abdicate 
the  temporal  power — and  who  returned  in  triumph  to  die  at  the 
Quirinal,  after  having  re-established  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  His 
monument  is  the  work  of  ThorwaLdten^  graceful  and  simple,  though 
perhaps  too  small  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  neighbouring  tombs. 
The  figure  of  the  Pope,  a  gentle  old  man  (he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  having  reigned  twenty-three  years),  is  seated  in  a  chair ; 
figures  of  Courage  and  Faith  adorn  the  pedestal.  The  tomb  was 
erected  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the.  faithful  friend  and  minister  of 
this  Pope  (who  died  very  poor,  having  spent  all  his  wealth  in 
charity),  at  an  expense  of  27,000  scudi. 

Turning  into  the  left  aisle ; — between  the  two  piers  on  the  B.  is  the 
tomb  of  Leo  XI.,  Alessandro  de'  Medici  ( 1605),  to  which  one  is  inclined 
to  grudge  so  much  space,  considering  that  the  Pope  it  commemorates 
only  reigned  twenty-six  days.  The  tomb,  in  allusion  to  this  short 
life,  is  sculptured  with  flowers,  and  bears  the  motto  Sic  Florui.  It 
is  the  work  of  Algardi.  The  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Abundance, 
which  adorn  the  pedestal,  are  fine  specimens  of  this  allegorical  type. 

Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  XI.,  Benedetto  Odescalchi 
(1676-89),  by  Etienne  Monot^  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  King  John  Sobieski 

Near  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cappella  del  Core  (decorated 
with  gilding  and  stucco  by  Giacomo  della  Porta),  in  which  the 
vesper  services  are  held.  The  altar-piece  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Conception  by  Pietro  Bianchi  at  the  Angeli.  In  the  pavement  is 
the  gravestone  of  Clement  XI.,  Giov.  Francesco  Albani  (1700-21). 

In  the  next  bay  of  the  aisle,  L.,  is  the  interesting  tomb  of 
Innocent  VIII.,  Gio.  Battista  Cibo  (1484-92),  by  Pietro  and  Antonio 
PollajuoloT  The  Pope  is  represented  asleep  upon  his  sarcophagus, 
and  a  second  time  above,  seated  on  a  throne,  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended in  benediction,  and  his  left  holding  the  sacred  lance  of 
Longinus  (said  to  have  been  that  which  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour),  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet.^  It  is  supposed  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  representation  of  this  relio,  that  this  tomb 
alone  (except  those  of  Paul  III.  and  of  Sixtus  IV.,  uncle  of  the 
destroyer)  was  replaced  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  basilica. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Pope  (wrapt  for  burial  in  a  Persian 
robe),  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Innocent,  is  inscribed  the  11th 
verse  of  the  26th  Psalm,  '  In  Innocenti&  niea  ingressus  sum,  redime 
me,  Domine,  et  miserere  mei.'  Some,  however,  find  in  the  epitaph 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  when  Innocent  VIII.  was  dying,  three 
young  boys,  to  each  of  whom  one  ducat  was  paid,  were  forced,  as  a 
last  resource,  to  infuse  their  young  blood  into  his  stiffening  veins. 
The  discoveries  of  his  reign  enabled  him  to  present  John  II.  of 
Portugal  with  'the  lands  of  Africa,  whether  known  or  unknown.'* 

*  Formerly  preserved  In  the  magnificent  renaissance  shrine— ciborio  della 
santa  lancia. 

2  It  was  only  eight  days  after  his  death  that  Columbus  set  forth  to  discovor 
another  continent. 
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He  had  had  sixteen  children,  and  his  chief  yirtue  was  that  he 
continued  to  be  a  good  father  of  his  family.  Bacon  says  that  *  he 
knew  himself  to  be  lazy  and  nnprofi table.' 

*  ATlde  pour  les  siens  et  oorrompii.  Innocent  tol^rait  tons  les  crimes  dee 
antres.  II  n'j  ent  plus  de  B(lu*et&  Vol  et  Yiol,  tout  devint  permis  dsns  Borne. 
Des  dames  nobles  ^talent  enley^es  le  soir,  rendues  le  matin :  le  pape  rialt. 
Qoand  on  le  vit  si  bon,  on  commen^a  k  tner  :  il  ne  s'^mnt  pas  davantagre  Un 
homme  arait  tu6  denx  fllles,  b.  cenx  qui  d^non<^ieot  le  fait,  le  cam^rier  da 
pape  dit  ^aiement :  **  Dieu  ne  yeut  pas  la  mort  dn  p6chenr,  mats  qu'il  paye 
et  qn'il  yiye."  ^—MichOet, '  HUt  de  France.' 

*  If  we  reflect  that,  besides  the  importance  of  this  monument  in  the  history 
of  art,  it  brings  back  to  our  memory  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  Granada, 
the  discoyery  of  the  new  world,  the  flgrures  of  Bayazid,  Ferdinand,  and 
Christopher  Columbuf,  we  haye  a  subject  for  meditation,  as  well  as  aesthetic 
enjoyment.'— ZfanootM. 

Opposite  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.  over  the  door,  is  one  which 
is  a  kind  of  Memento  Mori  to  the  living  Pope,  which  always  bears 
the  name  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  which  his  corpse  will  be 
deposited  while  his  real  tomb  is  prepared. 

Passing  the  Cappella  della  Preeentazione,  which  contains  a 
mosaic  from  the  '  Presentation  of  the  Virgin '  by  Ronumellij  we  reach 
the  last  bay,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Stuarts.  On  the  right 
is  the  monument,  by  Filippo  Barigionij  of  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  wife  of  James  Francis  Edward,  called  in  the  inscription 
'  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  ; '  on  the  left  is  that 
by  Canova  to  the  three  Stuart  princes,  James  III.^  and  his  sons, 
Charles  Edward  and  Henry — Cardinal  York.  The  calzoni  on  the 
figures  of  the  angel  guardians  were  added  by  the  folly  of  Leo  Xil. 
The  monument  (in  which  the  Royal  titles  are  ^iven)  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  George  IV.^  It  bears  the  in- 
scription : — 

JAOOBO  in. 

JACOB  II.  MAONAB  IBRIT.  REQIS  FILIO, 

KAROLO  BDVARDO 

ET  HBNRIOO,  DBOANO  PATRUM 

CARDINALIUH, 

JAOOBI  lU.  FILIIS, 

BEGIAB  STIRPIS  STVARDIAE  POSTRBMIS, 

ANNO  MDOOOXIX. 

BBATI  MORTUI  QUI  IN  DOMINO  MORIUNTUR. 

*  George  IV.,  fiddle  k  sa  reputation  du  gentleman  le  plus  accompli  des  trois 
royaumes,  a  vouln  honorer  la  cendre  des  princes  malheureux  que  de  leur 
ylvant  il  eM  enyoy^s  a  TSchafaud  s'ils  fussent  tomb^s  en  son  pouvoir.' — 
StendhaX. 

'  Beneath  the  unriyalled  dome  of  S.  Fetor's  lie  mouldering  the  remains  of 
what  was  once  a  brave  and  i^allant  heart ;  and  a  stately  monument  from  the 
chisel  of  Canova,  and  at  the  charg-e,  as  I  believe,  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
has  since  arisen  to  the  memory  of  James  the  Third.,  Charles  the  Third.,  and 
Henry  the  Ninths  Kings  of  England— mxmes  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sii^rh.  Often  at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of  the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 

^  *  II  Sereniflsimo  Pretendente,'  contemporary  Italian  newspapers  used  to 
call  him.    See  Gray's  Works,  Letter  xx. 
»  It  was  really  paid  for  by  Plus  VII. 
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the  Cono,  to  srase,  io  thouffhtfal  silence,  on  that  mockery  of  human  great- 
ness, and  that  last  record  of  mined  hopes !  The  tomb  before  hipi  is  of  a  race 
justly  expelled  ;  the  magrniflcent  temple  that  enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely 
reformed ;  yet  who  at  such  a  moment  wonld  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prayer  even  of  that  erring  Chnrch  for 
the  departed,  **  Beqoiescant  in  pace  "  ?  '—Lord  Mahcn, 

The  last  chapel  is  the  Baptistery,  and  contains,  as  a  font,  the 
ancient  porphyry  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Hadrian,  which  was 
afterwaixls  used  for  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  The  mosaic 
of  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  is  from  Carlo  Maratta. 

Distributed  around  the  whole  basilica  are  confessionals  for  every 
Christian  tongue. 

*  An  milieu  de  toutes  les  creations  hardies  et  splendides  de  I'art  dans  la 
basiliqne  de  S.  Pierre,  11  est  nne  impression  morale  qui  saisit  Tesprit,  k  la  vne 
des  confessionnanx  des  diverses  langues.  II  y  a  1&  encore  one  antre  esp^e  de 
grandenr.'— il.  Du  Pays. 

The  last  important  service  held  here  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Papal  rule,  when  Monte  Mario  was  white  with  the  tents  of  the 
70,000  Piedmontese  who  were  about  to  bombard  the  city.  All 
Rome,  in  tears  and  in  deepest  mourning,  met  to  pray  that  the  Pope 
might  be  preserved  from  his  enemies,  and  when  the  solitary  white 
figure  of  Pius  IX.  appeared  through  the  dense  throng,  his  face 
streaming  with  tears — such  a  wail  of  anguish  and  sympathy  arose 
from  the  whole  vast  multitude  as  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it.  i 

The  Congress  of  Sacred  Archaeology  petitioned  in  1900  to  have 
the  Sacre  Grotte  Vaticane  reopened,  together  with  the  closed  stairs 
to  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter.  An  order  to  visit  The  Crypt  of  S.  Peter's 
must  still  be  obtained  from  a  Monsignore.  The  entrance  is  near 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica.  It  is  now  lit  with  electric  light.  The 
visitor  is  usually  hurried  in  his  inspection  of  this,  historically 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  basilica,  and  the  works  of  art 
it  contains  are  so  ill  arranged  as  to  be  difficult  to  investigate  or 
remember.  The  crypt  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Grotte^ 
Nuoye,  occupying  the  area  beneath  the  dome,  and  opening  into- 
ancient  lateral  chapels  —  and  the  Orotto  Vecchie,  which  ex- 
tended under  the  whole  nave  of  the  old  basilica,  and  reach  as  far- 
only  as  the  Cappella  del  Coro  of  the  present  edifice.  We  may- 
believe  that  they  enclose  the  sacred  plot  of  ground  in  which  S.. 
Peter  was  buried  close  to  his  place  of  execution,  and  where  the^ 
graves  of  the  early  popes  clustered  around  that  of  their  great, 
predecessor,  *  like  bishops  assisting  at  a  synod  or  council.' 

'  In  1616,  when  Paul  V.  built  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Confession  and  the- 
crypts,  **  several  bodies  were  found  lying  In  coffins,  tied  with  linen  bands,  as 
we  read  of  Lazarus  in  the  Gospel :  ligtUus  pedibus  et  manibut  irutUig.  One- 
body  only  was  attired  in  a  sort  of  pontifical  robe.  Notwithstanding  the- 
absence  of  written  indications,  we  thought  they  were  the  graves  of  the  teni 
bishops  of  Bome  buried  in  Vaticano.*'  So  speaks  Giovanni  Severano  in  his- 
book,  **  Memorie  sacre  delle  sette  chiese  dl  Bo  ma,*'  which  was  printed  in  1029.. 
Francesco  Maria  Torrigio,  who  witnessed  the  exhumations  with  Cardinal 
Evangelista  Pallotta,  adds  that  the  linen  bands  were  from  two  to  three  inches- 
wide,  and  that  they  must  have  been  soaked  In  aromatics.  One  of  the  eoflSns 
bore,  however,  the  name  Linns.  Let  us  now  refer  to  the  '*  Liber  Pontiflcalis,*** 
the  authority  of  which,  as  a  historical  text-book,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  th& 
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eritloal  publication  of  Looia  Dacheene.  After  deacribingr  the  **  deposition  ** 
of  S.  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  near  the  Circus  of  Nero,  between  the  Via  AureliA 
and  the  Via  Trinmphalis,  juxta  locum  uH  cmcifixus  ett  (near  the  place  of  his 
execution),  it  proceeds  to  say  that  Linus  "  was  buried  side  by  side  with  the 
remains  of  the  blessed  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  October  24."  Even  if  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt  Torrigio's  correctness  in  copyings  the  name  of  the  second 
Bishop  of  Bome,  the  fact  of  his  burial  in  this  place  seems  to  be  certain, 
because  Hrabanus  Maurus,  a  poet  of  the  ninth  centurr,  speaks  of  Llnus*s 
tomb  as  visible  and  accessible  in  the  year  822.'— X^oneiant. 

This  takes  one  direct  into  an  ambulacrum  corresponding  to  the 
carve  of  the  Dome  far  above.  The  entrance  is  effected  by  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica. 

The  first  portion  of  the  crypt  which  is  entered  is  a  semicircular 
corridor  in  the  Grotte  Nuove.  Hence,  after  a  statue  of  S.  James 
the  Less,  by  A.  Pollajuolo,  open,  S.,  two  ancient  chapels.  The 
next,  8.  Maria  in  Portico,  derives  its  name  from  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmij  which  stood  in  the  portico  of 
the  old  basilica ;  it  contains  an  ancient  marble  copy  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  S.  Peter,  seated  on  a  gothic  throne  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  statue  of  Benedict  XII.,  by  P€U)lo  da^  Siena, 
Several  statuettes  here  come  from  the  magnificent  monument  of 
Nicholas  V.,  which  perished  with  the  old  church.  Here  also  is  a 
statue  of  S.  Peter  which  stood  in  the  ancient  portico,  and  the  cross 
which  crowned  it.  The  3rd  chapel,  8.  Maria  delle  Partorienti,  has  a 
relief  half -figure  of  Boniface  VIII.,  attributed  to  Andrea  Pieano;  a 
mosaic  of  our  Saviour  in  benediction,  from  the  tomb  of  Otho  II. ;  a 
mosaic  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  eighth  century ;  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions ;  and  at  the  entrance,  statues  of  the  two  apostles  James, 
from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  A  portrait  in  mosaic  of  John  VII. 
An  inscription  of  Pope  Damasus.  Behind  this  chapel  were  pre- 
served the  remains  of  Leo  II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  till  they  were  removed 
to  the  upper  church  of  Leo  XII. 

Entering  the  Grotte  Veochie  (really  the  old  Basilica),  we  find  a 
whitewashed  nave  and  aisles  separated  by  pilasters  carrying  low 
arches.  Following  the  south  aisle,  we  are  first  arrested  by  the 
marble  inscription  on  the  left  relating  to  the  donation  of  lands  made 
by  the  Countess  Matilda  (of  Tuscany)  to  the  church  in  1102.  Near 
this  is  the  Altare  del  Salvatore,  close  to  which  are  a  bas-relief  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Amolfo,  which  once  decorated  the  tomb 
of  Boniface  VIII.,^nd  the  epitaph  of  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
who  died  in  1487.  We  next  reach  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the  three 
Stuart  princes,  commemorated  in  the  upper  church ;  then  the 
epitaph  of  Nicholas  I.  (867),  and  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Tebaldeschi 
(1378)  and  the  deacon  Felix  (495).  At  the  extremity  of  the  aisle  is 
an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  used  as  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  V. 
(999),  and,  close  by  it,  the  huge  sarcophagus  of  his  cousin  the 
Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died  at  Rome  in  A.D.  983;  this  formerly 
stood  in  the  portico  of  the  ancient  basilica. 

'.Close  by,  at  the  end  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave,  is  the  empty 
tomb  of  Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Borgia  (1492-1503),  the  infamous 
father  of  Caesar  and  Lucrezia,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the 
poison  which  he  intended  for  one  of  his  cardinals. 
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*  All  Borne  ran  with  indeaeribable  srl^ulness  to  ylBit  tbe  corpse.  Men  could 
not  Sitiate  their  eyes  with  fee  tin?  on  the  c^ircase  of  the  serpent,  who  by  his 
nnbounded  ambition  and  pestiferons  perfidy,  by  every  demonstration  of 
horrible  crnelty,  monstrous  Inst,  and  nnhe?ird-of  ayarice,  selling^  withoat 
distinction  thin<>fs  sacred  and  profane,  had  filled  the  world  with  yenom.* — 
QuieeiardinL 

The  body  of  this  Pope  was  Dot  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Julias  II. , 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Borgias,  turned  it  out  of  its  tomb,  and  had 
it  carried  to  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  whence,  when  that  church 
was  dismantled,  it  was  taken  (1610)  to  S.  Maria  di  Monserrato.  The 
empty  sarcophagus  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Alexander,  who  was 
himself  a  handsome  old  man,  and  in  whose  features  may  be  traced 
the  lineaments  of  the  splendid  Caesar  Borgia,  known  to  us  from  the 
picture  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Palace. 

Crossing  the  central  nave,  we  reach  the  huge  tomb  of  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare,  1154-59),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
occupied  the  Papal  thrune,  who  began  life  as  a  beggar-boy,  and  for 
whom  the  great  Barbarossa  afterwards  held  the  stirrup..^  He  burnt 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  crowned  Frederick  I.  He  is  buried  in  a 
pagan  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  adorned  with  Medusa  heads  in 
relief,  and  bearing  no  inscription.  At  the  destruction  of  the  old  S. 
Peter's,  his  undersized  body  was  seen  wearing  slippers  of  Turkish 
make,  and  a  large  emerald  ring. 

Beyond  this  are  two  early  Christian  sarcophagi  appropriated  as 
the  tombs  of  Pius  II.,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccoiomini  (1458-64),  and 
Pius  III.,  Antonio  Todeschini  Piccoiomini  (1503),  whose  monuments 
are  removed  to  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Next  to  these  comes  a  noble  fragment  of.  the  tomb  of  Boniface 
VIIL,  Benedetto  Caetani  (1294-1303),  at  the<  extremity  of  the  other 
aisle. 

'The  last  prince  of  the  Church  who  understood  the  Papacy  in  the  sense 
of  oniversil  dominion,  in  the  spirit  of  Gregory  VII.,  of  Alexander  and 
Innocent  III.  Two  kins^s  held  the  bridle  of  his  palfrey  as  he  rode  from  S. 
Peter's  to  the  L  iteran  after  his  election.  He  received  Dante  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Florence  ;  in  1300  he  instituted  the  jubilee ;  and  his  reigrn— filled  with 
contests  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  and  tbe  (3olonnas— end^  in  his  beinir 
taken  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Anagrni  by  Sciarra  Colonna  and  William  of 
Nogfaret,  and  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  indignities.  He  was  rescued  by  his 
fellow-citizens  and  conducted  to  Rome  by  the  Orsiui,  but  he  died  thirty-seven 
days  after,  of  grief  and  mortification.  The  Ghibelline  story  relates  that  he  sate 
alone  silently  gnawing^  the  top  of  his  staff,  and  at  len^:th  dashed  out  his  brains 
aji^ainst  the  wall,  or  smothered  himself  with  his  own  pillows.  But  the  con- 
temporary verse  of  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Greor^e  describes  him  as  dyinif  quietly 
in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals,  at  peace  with  the  world,  and  havinsr  received  all 
the  consolations  of  the  Church.*— 5ee  Milman'a  *  Latin  ChrigtianUy^*  vol.  v. 

The  character  of  Boniface  has  ever  formed  one  of  the  battlefields 
of  history.  He  was  scarcely  dead  when  the  epitaph,  '  He  came  in 
like  a  fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion,  he  died  like  a  dog,'  was  proclaimed 
to  Christendom.  He  was  consigned  by  Dante  to  the  lowest  circle 
of  hell ;  yet  even  Dante  expressed  the  universal  shock  with  which 

^  He  bad  been  Bishop  of  S.  Albans,  and  ar  missionary  for  the  conversion  of 
Norway. 
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Christendom  beheld  '  the  fleor-de-lis  enter  Anagni,  and  Christ  again 
oaptive  in  his  Vicar —the  mockery,  the  gall  and  vinegar,  the  cruci- 
fixion between  living  robbers,  the  cruelty  of  the  second  Pilate/.  In 
later  times,  Tosti,  Dmmann,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  have  engaged 
in  his  defence. 

Boniface  YIII.,  with  whom  the  mediaeval  Papacy  came  to  an 
end,  was  buried  with  the  utmost  magnificence  in  a  splendid  chapel, 
which  he  had  built  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  and  where  a  grand 
tomb  was  erected  to  him.  Of  this  nothing  remains  now  but  the  sar- 
cophag^is,  which  bears  a  majestic  figure  oi  the  Pope  by  AmoLfo  dd 
Oambio  (7). 

*  The  head  is  nonsually  heantifal,  severe  and  noble  in  Its  form,  and  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  portrait  which  we  have  (at  the  Lateran)  from  the 
hand  of  Giotto,  which  represents  his  face  as  heardless  and  of  the  most  perfect 
oval.  His  held  Is  covered  by  a  lony:,  pointed  mitre,  like  a  sng'ar-loaf,  decked 
with  two  crowns.  This  prond  man  was  indeed  the  first  who  wore  the  double 
crown->all  his  predecessors  havinsr  been  content  with  a  simple  crowned  mitre. 
This  new  custom  existed  till  the  time  of  Urban  Y.,  by  whom  the  third  crown 
was  tidded.'—GregaroviuSt  *  GrabmaUr  der  Pdptte.* 

Passing  the  tomb  of  a  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  we  reach  (turn- 
ing  back)  against  the  north  wall,  a  sarcophagus  bearing  the  figure 
of  Nicholas  V.,  Tommaso  di  Saizana  (1447<-65),  being  nearly  all  that 
has  been  preserved  of  the  glorious  tomb  of  that  Pope,  who  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  collected  around  him  a  court  of  savants  and 
poets,  and  with  whom  opened  the  period  of  the  Papacy  to  which 
belonged  Julius  II.  and- Leo  X.,  and  the  destruction  of  old  S.  Peter's. 
His  epitaph,  attributed  to  Pius  II.,  is  by  his  secretary,  Maffeo 
Vegio : — 

'  The  bones  of  Nicholas  V.  rest  in  this  o:rave. 
Who  ^ave  to  thee,  O  Borne !  thy  golden  age. 
Famous  in  council,  more  famous  in  shinin^r  virtue, 
He  honoured  wise  men,  who  was  himself  the  wisest  of  all. 
He  grave  healing  to  the  world,  long  wounded  with  schism. 
And  renewed  at  once  its  manners  and  customs,  and  the  buildingrs 

and  temples  of  the  city. 
He  gave  an  altar  to  8.  Bernardino  of  Siena 
When  he  celebrated  the  holy  year  of  Jubilee. 
He  crowned  with  gold  the  forehead  of  Frederick  and  his  wife. 
And  ^ve  order  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  by  the  treaty  which  he  made. 
He  translated  many  Greek  wrltinsrs  into  the  Latin  tongue  ;— 
Then  offer  incense  to-day  at  his  holy  grave.' 

Next  comes  a  remnant  of  the  tomb  of  Paul  II.,  Pietro  Barbo 
(1464-71),  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty,  of  which  he  was  so 
vain  that,  when  he  issued  from  the  conclave  as  Pope,  he  wished  to 
take  the  name  of  Formosus.  This  pontiff  built  the  Palazzo  Venezia, 
where  he  collected  a  marvellous  museum  of  precious  works  of  art. 
He  gave  a  name  to  the  Corso,  by  establishing  the  races  there.  He 
also  prepared  for  himself  one  of  the  most  splendid  tombs  in  the  old 
basilica,  for  which  he  obtained  the  services  of  Mine  da  Fiesole  as 
architect.  It  was  his  unfulfilled  wish  to  lie  in  the  renowned  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  of  S.  Costanza,  which  he  stole  from  her  church 
for  this  purpose ;  hence  the  simplicity  of  the  existing  sarcophagus, 
which  bears  his  efiGlgy.    Beyond  this  are  sarcophagi  oi  Julius  III., 
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Gio.  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte  (1560-66),  builder  of  the  Villa  Papa 
Gialio;  and  Nicholas  III.,  Gaetano  Orsini  (1277-81),  who  made  a 
treaty  with  Rodolph  of  Hapebnrg,  and  obtained  from  him  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Dante  finds  him  by 
a  burning  gulf,  the  head  within,  the  feet  withoat,  red  with  the 
flames  of  hell. 

*  Le  pontiflcat  de  Nicolas  III.  est  rarch^tyx>e  dn  ntpotitme^  devenn  depnis 
end^mlque  dans  la  papant^.  D'antres,  avant  lai,  avient  esnay^  d'agrandir 
leors  families  et  de  les  rapprocher  des  maisons  soayeraines  par  la  poaBeflsion 
dn  ponvoir  on  racqnisition  de  la  richesse  ;  le  premier,  Gaetano  Orsiai  ^riu^ea 
le  n^potisme  en  syst^me,  Ini  donna  nn  hnt  precis,  le  sonmit  k  des  r^ufles  et  en 
fit  nne  des  snprdmes  sciences  de  la  conr  de  Bome.'— ^{er£«  de  Saint-Priegt, 
'  Hitt.  de  la  Conquite  de  Naplet: 

Next  follows  the  sarcophagus  of  Urban  VI.,  Bartolommeo 
Prignano  (1378-87),  the  sole  relic  of  a  magnificent  tomb  of  this 
cruel  Pope,  who  is  credited  with  having  walled  up  three  or  four  of  his 
cardinals  while  at  Genoa,  during  the  Schism,  and  is  believed  to  have 
died  of  poison.^  It  bears  his  figure,  and,  in  the  front,  a  bas-relief 
of  him  receiving  the  keys  from  S.  Peter.  The  sarcophagus, 
emptied  of  its  contents,  was  used  as  a  water  trough  by  the  work- 
men employed  in  building  the  present  S.  Peter's,  and  the  ring  of  the 
pope  was  given  to  Giacomo  della  Porta.     Its  epitaph  runs : — 

*  Here  rests  the  Jnst,  wise,  and  noble  prince. 
Urban  YI.,  a  native  of  Naples. 

He,  full  of  zeal,  gave  a  safe  refuge  to  the  teachers  of  the  faith. 

That  gained  for  him,  noble  one,  a  fatal  poison  cup  at  the  close  of  the  repast. 

Great  was  the  schism,  but  great  was  his  courage  in  opposing  it. 

And  in  the  presence  of  this  mighty  Pope  Simony  sat  dnmb. 

But  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  his  praises  npon  earth, 

While  heaven  is  shining^  with  his  immortal  glory.' 

*  Sepelitnr  in  beati  Petri  Basilica,  panels  admodnm  ejus  mortem,  ntoote 
hominis  mstici  et  inexorabilis,  flentibns.  Huius  antem  sepnlchrnm  adhuc 
visitnr  cnm  epitaphio  satis  mstico  et  inepto.'— Ptottna. 

We  next  find  the  sarcophagi  of  Innocent  VII.,  Cosmato  de 
Miliorati  (1404-6),  bearing  his  figure;  of  Marcellus  II.,  Marcello 
Gervini  (1656),  who  only  reigned  twenty-five  days,  and  was  buried 
with  a  gold  mitre  ;  and  of  Ipnocent  IX.,  Giov.  Antonio  Facohinetti 
(1691-92),  who  reigned  but  sixty  days. 

Passing  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Fonseca,  Cardinal  della  Porta 
(1434),  and  Cardinal  Eruli,  each  with  a  statue,  and  the  g^ve  of 
Archbishop  Piccolomini,  we  reach  the  monument  of  Agnese  CaStani 
Colonna,  the  only  lady  not  of  royal  birth  buried  in  the  basilica.  At 
the  head  (L.)  of  this  aisle,  close  to  the  central  altar  (del  Salvatore) 
is  the  tomb  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  On  our  R.  subtends  the 
Cappella  di  S.  Longinus. 

Hence  we  reach  the  other  corridor  of  the  Grotte  Nuove,  containing 
a  number  of  mosaics  and  statues  detached  from  different  Papal 
tombs,  the  best  being  those  from  that  of  Nicholas  Y.  (Tommaso 
Parentucelli  of  Sarzana)  and  that  of  Paul  II.  by  Mine  da  Fiesole  (a 
figure  of  Charity  is  especially  beautiful),  and  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Amolfo,  from  the  tomb  of  Benedict  VIII. 

>  Cf .  Ckariee  III.  and  Ufban  VI.  (St.  G.  Baddeley).    Heinemann  it  Go. 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  shrine  are  marble  reliefs  of  the  martyr- 
doms of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  the 
magnificent  sarcophagus  of  Jnniiui  Batsns,  Christian  prefect  of 
Borne,  who  died  a.d.  359.  It  was  discovered  near  its  present  site 
in  1595.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable  sculptures  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

An  opening  from  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  passage  leads  to 
the  Confession  or  Shrine  of  88.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus  brought  from  the  catacomb  near  S.  Sebastiano  in 
257,  and  which  the  Roman  Church  has  always  revered  as  that 
of  S.  Peter.  On  the  aAtax,  consecrated  in  1122,  are  two  ancient 
pictures  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  Only  half  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
were  held  to  be  preserved  here,  the  other  portion  of  that  of  S. (Peter 
being  at  the  Lateran,  and  of  S.  Paul  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura. 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  this  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  sacred 
spots  in  the  world,  since  it  holds  literally  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose, 
that  *  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church — and  where  the  Church 
is,  there  is  no  death,  but  life  eternal'  ^ 

*  From  this  place  Peter,  from  this  place  Panl,  shall  be  cang-ht  up  in  the 
resurreetloiL  Oh,  consider  with  trembling-  that  which  Borne  will  behold 
when  Paul  suddenly  rises  with  Peter  from  his  sepulchre,  and  is  carried  up 
into  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord.' — S.  John  Chryiottom, '  Homily  on  tlie  Bpittle  to 
Romans.* 

*  Among:  the  cemeteries  ascribed  by  tradition  to  apostoUo  times,  the  crypts 
of  the  Vatican  would  have  the  first  claim  on  oar  attention,  had  they  not  been 
almost  destroyed  by  the  foundations  of  the  vast  basilica  which  guards  the 
tomb  of  S.  Peter.  .  .  .  The  Liber  Pontificalis  says  that  Anacletus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  in  the  Apostolic  See,  **  built  and  adorned  the  sepulchral 
monnment  ((i!<mttruxitmemoriam)ot  blessed  Peter,  since  he  had  been  ordained 
priest  by  S.  Peter,  and  other  burial-places  where  the  bishops  might  be  laid.'* 
It  is  added  that  he  himself  was  buried  there ;  and  the  same  is  recorded  of 
Linus  and  Cletns  and  of  Evaristus,  Sixtus  I.,  Telesephorns,  Hyginns,  Pius  I., 
Elentherius,  and  Victor,  the  last  of  whom  was  buried  A.D.  268 :  and  after  S. 
Victor,  no  other  pontiff  is  recorded  to  have  been  baried  at  the  Vatican  until 
Leo  the  Great  was  laid  in  S.  Peter's,  A.D.  461.  The  idea  conyeyed  by  the 
words  eongtruxU  memoriam  is  that  of  a  monument  above  ground,  according 
to  the  usual  Roman  custom ;  and  we  have  seen  that  such  a  monument,  even 
though  it  covered  the  tomb  of  Christian  bishops,  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
disturbed  at  any  time  during  the  first  or  second  century.  For  the  reason  we 
have  already  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  confront  these  ancient  notices  with 
any  existing  monuments.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  De  Rossi 
believes  that  the  sepulchre  of  8.  Linus  was  discovered  in  this  very  place 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bearing  simply  the  name  of  Liniug.*—lforth' 
cots  and  BrovmUnOy  *  Roma  Sotterranea,* 

*  The  lAJber  Pontifiealis  describes,  amon<^  the  gifts  of  Constantino,  a  cross  of 
pure  gold,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  he  placed  over  the 
gold  lid  of  the  ooflBn  of  S.  Peter.  The  golden  cross  bore  the  following  in- 
scription in  niello  work :  **  Constantino  the  emperor  and  Helena  the  empress 
have  richly  decorated  this  royal  crypt,  and  the  basilica  which  shelters  it." 
If  this  precious  object  is  there,  the  remains  must  a  fortiori  be  there  also. 
Here  comes  the  decisive  test.  In  the  spring  of  1594,  while  Giacomo  della 
Porta  was  levelling  the  floor  of  the  church  above  the  confession,  removing  at 

^  '  The  principal  authorities  for  the  fact  of  S.  Peter  being  at  Borne— so 
often  denied  by  ultra-Protestants— are :  S.  Jerome,  Catalogiu  Scriptorum 
Eeelesiasticorum^  in  Pietro ;  Tertullian,  De  PrcBScriptionibtUt  cap.  zxxvi.  ; 
and  Eusebius,  Historia  Betieaioitiea,  lib.  ii.  cap.  24, 
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the  same  time  the  foundations  of  the  Clborinm  of  Jnlina  II.,  the  jpronnd  grave 
way,  and  he  saw  throngrh  the  opening  what  nobody  had  beheld  since  the 
time  of  Sergfins  II. — the  ^^rave  of  S.  Peter,  and  npon  it  the  golden  cross  of 
Constantino.  On  hearing  of  the  disooyery.  Pope  Clement  VIIL ,  accompani^ 
by  Cardinals  Bellannino,  Antoniano,  and  Sfondrato,  descended  to  the  Con- 
fession, and  with  the  help  of  a  torch,  which  Giacomo  della  Porta  had 
lowered  into  the  hollow  space  below,  conld  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  conld 
show  to  his  followers,  the  cross,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Constantlne  and 
Helena.  The  impression  produced  npon  the  Pope  by  this  wonderful  sisrht 
was  so  srreat  that  he  caused  the  opening-  to  be  closed  at  once.  The  eyent  is 
attested  not  only  by  a  manuscript  deposition  of  Torris'io,  but  also  by  the 
present  aspect  of  the  place.  The  materials  with  which  Clement  YIII.  sealed 
the  opening,  and  rendered  the  tomb  once  more  inyislble  and  inaccessible, 
can  still  be  seen  through  the  **  cataract "  below  the  altar.' — Laneianit  *  Pagan 
and  ChritHan  Rome.* 

The  ascent  of  the  Dome  of  8.  Peter's  is  allowed  from  8  to  11  A.H.; 
bnt  a  permesso^  is  necessary  except  on  Saturdays,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  persons  are  permitted  to  ascend  at  the  same  time. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  first  door  on  the  left  aisle,  near  the  tomb 
of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski.  The  ascent  is  by  an  easy  staircase 
a  cordoni,  the  walls  of  which  bear  memorial  tablets  to  all  the  royal 
personages  who  have  ascended  it.  The  aspect  of  the  roof  is  ex- 
ceedingly carions  from  the  nnmber  of  small  domes  and  houses 
of  workmen  with  which  it  is  stndded— qtiite  a  little  village  in 
themselves. 

'  We  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  where  one  finds  the  image  of  a 
well-built  town  in  miniature— houses  and  shops,  fountains  (in  semblance,  at 
least),  churches,  and  a  great  temple— all  in  the  air,  and  beautiful  ^alks 
between.'— <U»ethe. 

A  chamber  in  one  of  the  pillars  which  support  the  dome  contains 
a  model  of  the  ancient  throne  of  S.  Peter,  and  a  model  of  the  church, 
by  Michelangelo  and  his  predecessor,  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  The 
dome  rises  SW  feet  above  the  roof,  and  is  613}  feet  in  circumference. 
An  iron  staircase  leads  thence  to  the  ball,  which  is  t^apable  of  con- 
taining sixteen  persons. 

*  "  Cette  hauteur  fait  fi-6ralr,"  dit  Beyle,  *'  quand  on  songe  aux  tremble- 
ments  de  terre  qui  agitent  fr^uemment  I'ltalle,  et  qu'nn  instant  pent  vous 
priver  du  plus  beau  monument  qui  existe.  Certainement  jamais  11  ne  serait 
relev^  :  nous  sommes  trop  raiaanablet.** 

*  De  Brosses  raconte  que  deux  moines  espagnols,  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  la 
boule  de  8.  Pierre  lors  de  la  secousse  de  1780,  eurent  une  telle  peur,  que  I'un 
d'eux  mourut  sur  la  place.'— ul.  Du  Pays. 

The  Sacristy  of  S.  Peter's,  which  is  entered  by  a  grey  marble 
door  on  the  left,  before  turning  into  the  south  transept,  was  built 
by  Pius  YI.  in  1755,  from  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionnu  It  consists 
of  three  halls  with  a  corridor  adorned  by  red  granite  columns  and 
inscriptions  from  the  old  church,  and  by  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  which  stood  in  front  of  it,  and  were  executed  by  Paolo,  the 
favourite  sculptor  of  Pius  IL  The  central  hall,  SagresHa  Commwne^ 
is  decorated  with  eight  fluted  pillars  of  grey  marble  {bigio)  from 
Hadrian's  Villa.     On  the  left  is  the  Sagrestia  dei  Canonieif  with  the 

>  Obtained  at  8.  Via  della  Sagrestia. 
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Chppdla  dei  Canonieit  which  has  two  pictures,  the  Madonna  and 
Saints  (Anne,  Peter,  and  Panl),  by  Franeetoo  Penni,  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  Oiulio  Romcmo,  Hence  opens  the  Stat^a  Capitolare^  con- 
taining an  interesting  remnant  of  the  many  works  of  Giotto  painted 
for  the  old  basilica  under  Boniface  VIII.  (for  which  he  received 
3020  gold  florins),  in  three  panel  pictures  (once  a  triptych)  belonging 
to  the  ciborinm  for  the  high  altar  ordered  by  Cardinal  Stefaneschi 
(1298),  and  representing — Christ  adored  by  that  Cardinal — the 
Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter — the  Execution  of  S.  Paul—  and  on  the  back 
of  the  second  panel,  another  picture,  in  which  Cardinal  Stefaneschi 
is  offering  his  ciborinm  to  S.  Peter. 

*  The  fragments  which  are  preserred  of  the  painting  which  Giotto  executed 
for  the  Church  of  8.  Peter  cannot  fiill  to  make  ns  regrret  its  loss.  The  ing- 
ments  are  treated  with  a  jrrandeur  of  style  which  has  led  Rumohr  to  suspect 
that  the  susceptible  imaorination  of  Giotto  was  unable  to  resist  the  impression 
which  the  ancient  mosaics  of  the  Christian  basilicas  mnst  have  produced 
upon  him.*— Rio,  *  Poetry  o/Chrittian  Art.* 

*  The  colour  is  line,  the  design  rich  and  imposin?,  and  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  the  cardinal,  claspino:  the  bar  of  the  throne,  are  full  of  reverent 
devotion.  The  presence  of  the  donor  in  the  courts  of  heaven  was  in  itself  an 
innovation  which  no  artist  before  Giotto  had  attempted.'— CartimpAt,  *  The 
Painters  of  Florence. ' 

Here  also  are  beautiful  fragments,  full  of  style  and  poesy,  of  the 
frescoes  by  Helono  da  Forli  (1438-94),  which  decorated  the  former 
dome  of  88.  ApostoU,  but  of  which  the  finest  portion  is  at  the 
Quirinal  Palace.  On  the  right  is  the  Sagrettia  dei  Benefiziati,  which 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  8.  Peter,  by 
MuzicMo,  and  an  image  called  La  Madonna  della  Febbre,  which 
stood  in  the  old  Sacristy.  The  Ciborinm  Is  by  Donatello.  Opening 
hence  is  the  Treasnry  of  8.  Peter's  containing  many  ancient  jewels, 
crucifixes,  and  candelabra,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Michelangelo, 
and  amongst  its  glorious  collection  of  church  vestments  the  sacer- 
dotal robe  called  the  Dalm^itica  di  San  Leone,  said  to  have  been 
embroidered  at  Constantinople  for  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
as  Emperor  of  the  West,  but  it  is  a  production,  in  any  case,  of  the 
Byzantine  artists  in  their  best  period.  The  Holy  Roman  emperors 
used  to  wear  it  while  serving  as  deacons  at  the  Pope's  altar  during 
their  coronation  mass. 

*  It  is  a  largre  robe  of  stiff  brocade,  falling  in  broad  and  unbroken  folds  in 
front  and  behind— broad  and  deep  enough  for  the  Goliath-like  stature  and 
the  herculean  chest  of  Charlemagne  himself.  On  the  breast,  the  Saviour  is 
represented  in  glory,  on  the  back  the  Transfiguration,  and  on  the  two 
shoulders  Christ  administerini;  the  Eucharist  to  the  Apootles.  In  each  of 
these  last  compositions,  our  Saviour,  a  stiff  but  majestic  fissure,  stands  behind 
the  altar,  on  which  are  deposited  a  chalice  and  a  paten  or  basket  containing 
crossed  wafers.  He  ogives,  in  the  one  case,  the  cup  to  S.  Paul,  in  the  other 
the  bread  to  S.  Peter— tbey  do  not  kneel,  but  bend  reverently  to  receive  it ; 
five  other  disciples  await  their  turn  in  each  instance— all  are  standing. 

'  I  do  not  apprehend  your  beinsr  disappointed  with  the  Dalmatica  di  San 
Leone,  or  your  dissentiuir  from  my  conclusion  that  a  master,  a  Michelangelo 
I  would  almost  say,  then  flourished  at  Byzantium. 

*  It  was  in  this  Dalmatica— then  nmke  all  over  with  pearls  and  glittering  in 
freshness— that  Cola  di  Bienzi  robed  himself  over  his  armour  in  the  sacristy 
of  S.  Peter's  and  thence  ascended  to  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  after  the 

2l 
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manner  of  the  Caesars,  with  aoanding  trumpets  and  his  horsemen  following' 
him— his  tmncheon  in  his  hand  and  his  crown  on  his  head— **  terribile  e 
fantastlco,"  as  his  bio|rrapher  describes  him— to  wait  npon  the  Legate.' — 
Lord  Lind8ay*8  *  Chrietian  JLrU*  i.  137. 

In  the  papal  tiara  are  set  some  of  the  jewels  robbed  in  1644  from 
the  tomb  and  person  of  Maria,  the  wife  of  Honorius — daughter  of 
Stilicho.  Originally  the  popes  were  only  crowned  with  a  low 
Phrygian  mitre  decorated  with  two  peacock's  feathers,  to  which 
was  added  a  single  circlet  of  gold ;  Benedict  XI.  (at  Avignon) 
(perhaps  Boniface  VIII.)  added  a  second  circlet,  and  Urban  V.  a 
third.  The  peacock's  feathers  are  of  good  omen,  the  flesh  of  this 
bird,  according  to  S.  Augustine,  being  held  to  be  incorruptible. 

Above  the  Sacristy  are  the  Archives  of  S.  Peter's,  containing, 
among  many  other  ancient  MSS.,  a  life  of  S.  George,  with  minia- 
tures by  Oiotto.  The  entrance  to  the  Archivio,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  is  adorned  with  fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  ports  of 
Smyrna  and  Tunis.  Here,  also,  is  a  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  by  Agostino 
Penna. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  leave  S.  Peter's  by  the  Porta  S.  Marta, 
beneath  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII.,  in  order  to  examine  the  exterior 
of  the  church  from  behind,  where  it  completely  dwarfs  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  Among  these  are  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano, 
built  by  Abyssinian  Christians,  with  a  fine  door  composed  of 
antique  fragments  ;  and  the  dismal  Church  of  8.  Marta,  which  con- 
tains several  of  the  Roman  weights  known  as  '  Pietre  di  Paragone,' 
men^ae  ponderariaCf  standard  measures  of  weight,  said  to  have  been 
used  in  certain  martyrdoms.  Beyond  the  Sacristy  is  the  pretty  little 
Cimiterio  del  Tedesci,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Christian  burial-grounds, 
said  to  have  been  set  apart  by  Constantino  and  filled  with  earth 
from  Calvary.  It  was  granted  to  the  Germans  in  1779  by  Pius  VI. 
Close  by  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Piet&  in  Campo  Santo. 

Not  far  from  hence  (in  a  street  behind  the  nearest  colonnade) 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Sant'  Uffizio— or  of  the  Inquisition.  This  Body 
was  established  here  in  1636  by  Paul  III.,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Paul  IV.,  for  inquiry  into  cases  of 
heresy  and  the  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  offences.  It  was  by 
the  authority  of  the  *  Holy  OflSce '  that  the  *  Index  *  of  prohibited 
books  was  first  drawn  up.  Paul  IV.,  on  his  deathbed,  summoned 
the  cardinals  to  his  side,  and  recommended  to  them  this  *  Santis- 
simo  Tribunale,'  as  he  called  it,  and  succeeding  Popes  protected  and 
encouraged  it.  Even  in  the  last  years  of  Papal  rule  the  Inquisition 
frequently  exercised  its  powers  with  extreme  severity.  The  tribunal 
was  formally  abolished  by  the  Roman  Assembly  in  February  1849, 
but  was  re-established  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  following  June ;  its  meet- 
ings now  take  place  in  the  Vatican. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  is  a  lofty  hall,  containing  gloomy 
frescoes  of  Dominican  saints,  and  many  underground  cells,  in  which 
the  victim  was  unable  to  stand  upright,  having  their  vaulted  ceil- 
ings lined  with  reeds  to  deaden  sound.  When  the  people  rushed 
into  the  Inquisition  during  the  revolution,  a  number  of  human  bones 
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were  found  in  these  vaults,  which  so  excited  the  popular  fury,  that 
an  attack  on  the  Dominican  convent  at  the  Minerva  was  antici> 
pated.  Defenders  of  the  Inquisition  maintain  that  these  bones  had 
been  previously  transported  to  the  Holy  Office  from  a  cemetery, 
to  get  up  a  sensation,^  just  as  in  mediaeval  Europe  the  bodies  of 
dead  Christian  children  used  to  be  purposely  left  in  Jewish  houses, 
or  backyards,  in  order  to  create  a  motive  for  death  and  plunder. 

Built  up  into  the  back  of  this  palace  is  the  tribune  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Salvatore  in  Torrione  or  in  Macello,  whose  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  Charlemagne  (797).  Severano  (*  Sette  Chiese ')  supposes 
that  the  French  had  here  their  schola  or  special  centre — Schola 
Francorum — for  worship  and  assemblage.  The  windows  of  this 
building  are  among  the  few  examples  of  gothic  in  Rome,  and  there 
are  good  terra-cotta  mouldings.  It  may  best  be  seen  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri,  which  was  designed  by  Sangallo,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  cavalry  barracks  close  by. 

In  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Berrietori  was  the  barrack  of  the 
Papal  Zouaves,  blown  up  in  1867  by  'the  friends  of  Italy,*  though, 
owing  to  the  plot  being  carried  out  too  soon,  only  thirty  lives  of  the 
gallant  and  loyal  defenders  of  the  Church  were  sacrificed. 

A  short  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  colonnade  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Blichele  in  Sassia,  whose  handsome  tower  is  a  relic  of 
the  church  founded  by  Leo  IV.  (who  built  the  walls  of  the  Borgo), 
especially  for  funeral  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
defence  of  Borne  against  the  Saracens.  Raphael  Mengs  is  buried 
in  the  modem  church. 

The  name  of  this  church  commemorates  the  Saxon  settlement 
*  called  Burgus  Saxonum,  Vicus  Saxonum,  Schola  Saxonum,  and 
simply  Saxia  or  Sassia/  oldest  of  the  foreign  settlements  which 
clustered  around  S.  Peter's,  founded  c.  727  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
and  enlarged  in  794  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  when  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  in  penance  for  the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
East  ^glia.  Ina  had  founded  here  a  church,  *■  S.  Maria  quae  vocatur 
Schola  Saxonum,*  which  is  mentioned  as  late  as  854.  Dyer  {Biat. 
of  the  City  of  Home)  says  that  *  when  Leo  IV.  enclosed  this  part  of 
the  city,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  from  the  Burgus  Saxonum, 
and  one  of  the  gates  was  called  Saxonum  Posterula.'  ^ 

The  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Piscibus  is  of  ancient 
origin,  though  rebuilt  in  1659. 

^  See  Hemans'  Catholic  Italy,  vol.  i. 

'  Here  probably  were  lodged  many  eminent  Eng'lishmen  who  visited  Borne 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Anselm,  Bahere  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  and  Thomas  &  Becket. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

THE  VATICAN 

History  of  the  Vfttican  Qnarter  and  of  the  Palace— Bcala  JKegria—Paoline 
Chapel— Sistine  Chapel— Sala  Dncale— The  Stanze— Chapel  of  8.  Lorenzo 
-The  Loffgie— The  Picture  Gallery— The  Sala  a  Croce  Greca— Sala  della 
Biga— Galleria  del  Candelabri— Galleria  des^ll  Arazzi— Sala  Rotonda — 
Saladegli  Animall— Cortiledel  Belvidere— TheVeatibuleB- MnseoChiara- 
monti — Braccio  Nnova  —  Mnseo  Lapidario — Library  —  A  ppartamento 
Borgia— Etnxscan  Mnseum- Egyptian  Miueom— Gardens— Villa  Pia. 

THE  hollow  of  the  Janiculnm  between  S.  Onofrio  and  the  Monte 
-^     Mario  is  believed  to  have  been  a  site  used  in  Etruscan  divination : 

*  Fannl  vatesqne  canehant.' 

—Ennius, 

Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  87)  says  that  an  oak  stood  in  the  Vatican 

region  which  had  been  worshipped  from  immemorial  time,  and 

that  it  was  inscribed  with  bronze  letters  in  the  language  of  Etruria. 

Hence  the  name,  which  is  now  only  used  in  regard  to  the  Papal 

palace  and  the  Biasilica  of  S.  Peter,  was  once  applied  to  the  whole 

district  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  Tiber  near  S.  Angelo. 

*  .  .  .  Ut  paterni 
Flnminia  ripae,  simnl  et  jocosa 
Redderet  landes  tibi  Vatican! 
Montis  imag-o.' 

—HoracSy  Od.  i,  20. 

Tacitus  speaks  of  the  unwholesome  air  of  this  quarter.  It  was 
also  rich  in  the  clay  from  which  were  made  most  of  the  Roman 
bricks.  In  this  district  was  built  a  Circus  by  Caligula,  adjoining 
the  gardens  of  his  mother  Agrippina.  It  was  made  for  the  Green 
faction,  and  decorated  by  the  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  the 
front  of  S.  Peter's,  near  which  many  believe  that  S.  Peter  suffered 
martyrdom  ^  among  the  victims  of  Nero. 

'  Supervenit  antem  popnlns  infinitns  ad  locum  qui  appellatnr  Nanmachia 
iiucta  obeliscom  Neronis.    lUic  enim  crux  poaita  est.*— ^eta  SS.  Petri  et  PatUi, 

Here  Seneca  relates  that  while  Caligula  was  once  walking  by 
torchlight  he  amused  himself  by  the  slaughter  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons — senators  and  Roman  ladies.  Afterwards  it 
became  the  Circus  of  Nero,  who  here  watched  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
Christians^ — mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  *a  race  given  up  to  a  new 
and  evil  superstition ' — whose  contiicts  with  the  orthodox  Hebrews 

1  Pliny,  XXXV.  15.  2  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 
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of  the  Synagogue  broi^ht  them  into  evil  repnte  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  gave  the  tyrant  an  opportunity  of  attributing  to  them 
the  burning  of  Rome.  He  nailed  some  to  crosses,  disg^sed  some 
as  wild  beasts  and  worried  them  with  dogs;  while  others  he 
smeared  with  pitoh  and  set  on  fire,  to  serve  as  torches  for  his 
nocturnal  revels. 

The  first  residence  of  the  Popes  at  the  Vatican  was  erected  by 
S.  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514)  adjoining  the  forecourt  of  the  ancient 
S.  Peter's,  and  here  Charlemagne  is  believed  to  have  resided  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  at  Christmas,  A.D.  800.  This 
palace  having  fallen  into  decay  during  the  twelfth  century,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  by  Innocent  III.  It  was  greatly  enlarged 
by  Nicholas  III.  (1277-81) ;  but  the  Lateran  continued  to  be  the 
Papal  residence,  and  the  Vatican  palace  was  only  used  on  State 
occasions,  and  for  the  reception  of  foreign  sovereigns  visiting  Rome. 
After  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  (1377),  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  security  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  S.  Angelo,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  pontifical  residence  at  the  Vatican,  and 
the  first  Conclave  was  held  there  in  that  year.  In  order  to  increase 
its  security,  John  XXIII.  restored  the  covered  passage  '  Lo  Andare ' 
to  S.  Angelo  in  1411.  On  January  23  of  that  year  five  large  wolves 
were  killed  in  the  Vatican  garden.  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  formed 
the  idea  of  making  it  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  the  world, 
and  of  uniting  in  it  all  the  government  offices  and  the  dwellings  of 
the  cardinals.  He  wished  to  make  it  for  Christendom  the  centre 
whence  all  the  messengers  of  the  spiritual  empire  should  go  forth, 
bearing  words  of  life,  truth,  and  peace.  Unfortunately  Nicholas 
died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  designs.  The  building  which  he 
commenced  was  finished  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Tor  di  Borgia.  In  the  reign  of  this  latter  Pope,  his 
son  Cesare  murdered  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Bisceglia,  husband  of  his 
sister  Lucrezia,  in  the  Vatican  (August  18»  1500).  To  Paul  II.  was 
due  the  court  of  S.  Damasus.  In  1473  Sixtus  IV.  built  the  Sixtine 
Chapel,  and  in  1490  '  the  Belvedere '  was  erected  on  a  separate 
garden-house  by  Innocent  VIII.  from  designs  of  Antonio  da  Polla- 
juolo.  Julius  II.,  with  the  aid  of  Bramante,  united  this  villa  to 
the  palace  by  means  of  one  vast  courtyard,  and  erected  the  Loggie 
around  the  court  of  S.  Damasus ;  he  sJso  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Vatican  Museum  in  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere.  The  Loggie 
were  completed  by  Leo  X. ;  the  Sala  Regia  and  the  Paoline  Chapel 
were  built  by  Paul  III.  Sixtus  V.  divided  the  great  court  of 
Bramante  into  two  by  the  erection  of  the  library,  and  b^an  the 
present  residence  of  the  Popes,  which  was  finished  'by  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1605).  Alexander  VII.  built  the  Scala  Regia  ;  Clement 
XIV.  and  Pius  VI.,  the  Museo  Pio- Clementine  (for  which  the 
latter  pulled  down  the  chapel  of  Innocent  VIII.,  full  of  precious 
frescoes  by  Mantegna) ;  Pius  VII.,  the  Braccio  Nuovo;  Leo  XII., 
the  picture-gallery;  Gregory  XVI.,  the  Etruscan  Museum,  and 
Pius  IX.,  the  handsome  staircase  (by  Martinucci)  leading  to  the 
oourt  of  Bramante. 
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*  What  is  the  Papacy  but  the  ^host  of  the  deceased  Boman  empire  slttia§r 
crowned  upon  the  $j;raTe  thereof  ?  ^—Hobbes, 

The  Vatican  is  the  largest  palace  in  the  world :  its  length  is 
1161  English  feet ;  its  breath,  767  feet.  It  has  eight  grand  stair- 
cases, twenty  courts,  and  is  said  to  contain  11,000  chambers  of 
different  sizes. 

(The  Pletorlal  Treasures  of  the  Vatican— the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Stanze 
and  Log^ie  of  Raflaelle,  and  the  Pinacoteca  or  Gallery  of  Pictures,  may  be 
yisited  daily  from  9  to  8,  except  on  festivals,  and  on  Saturdays  only  firom 
10  to  1,  and  are  reached  by  the  *  Portone  di  Bronzo,'  on  the  left  In  ascending^ 
the  Scala  Be^^ia. 

On  Monday  mornings  a  portion  of  the  Pinitcoteca  is  closed,  on  account  of 
the  Papal  audiences,  which  are  held  in  the  rooms  beneath.) 


The  grreater  portion  of  the  Collection  of  Sculpture  in  the  Vatican  may 
be  visited  from  9  to  3,  except  on  festivals,  and  on  Saturdays  only  from  10  to  1. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri,  the  Arazzi,  and  the 
Etruscan  and  IJgyptian  antiquities  are  open :  these  portions  are  closed  on 
other  days.  The  Library  is  open  from  10  to  3  daily,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  closes  at  1. 

The  present  entrance  to  all  the  Sculpture  Galleries  is  by  the  Garden  Gate 
(Cancello  del  Giardino)  which  is  reached  by  the  Via  dei  Fondamenti  at  the 
back  of  S.  Peter's.  A  coachman  should  always  be  directed  to  drive  to  the 
Cancello  del  Giardino,  which  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  front  entrance 
to  the  Vatican. 


(Open  daily.    Entrance  1  lira.    Free  on  Saturdays.) 

The  principal  entrance  (Porta  di  Bronzo)  to  the  Vatican  is  at  the 
start  of  the  right  colonnade  of  S.  Peter's.  Hence  a  door  on  the 
right  opens  upon  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Cortile  di  S. 
Damaso,  and  is  the  nearest  way  to  all  the  collections,  and  the  one 
by  which  visitors  were  admitted  until  the  fall  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment. The  fountain  of  the  Cortile,  designed  by  Algami  in  1649, 
is  fed  by  the  Acqua  Damasiana,  due  to  Pope  Damasus  in  the 
fourth  century :  the  arcades  are  by  Bramante. 

Following  the  great  corridor,  and  passing  on  the  left  the  entrance 
to  the  portico  of  S.  Peter's,  we  reach  the  Scala  Reg^a,  a  magnificent 
work  of  Bernini,  watched  by  the  picturesque  Swiss  guard  of  the 
Pope.  Hence  we  enter  the  Bala  Begia,  built  in  the  reign  of  Panl 
III.  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  and  used  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Popes,  and  a  waggon-roof  richly  panelled  at  both  ends. 

BfUranee  WaU  : 

Vatari :  Alli^tnce  of  the  Venetians  with  Paul  V.  agrainst  the  Turks, 
and  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1671. 

n.WaU: 

Federigo  and  Tadd&o  Zueeari :  Absolution  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
by  Gregory  VII. 

1m  WaU: 

Vaaari :  The  Triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  Maaacre  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew.   The  death  of  Admiral  Goligny  is  represented  in  *  Caedfts 
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Goligni  et  aocioram  ejus,'  and  the  approyal  of  the  maBsaore  by 
Charles  IX.—*  Eex  Golignl  necem  probat." 

Opponte  Wall  towards  the  Sala  Begia  :         y  ^       T  '  >*>     f  M  A<  ,^Pl  OS^ 

Return  of  Greg^ory  XI.  from  Avignon.  '  '  a  iD  rVl  \\  m 

Oiiueppe  Porta:  Benediction  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  by  Alexander  A '^  ^  f '  iV  j 

III.  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco. 


On  the  right  is  the  entrance  of  the  Paoline  Chapel  (Cappella 
Paolina),  also  built  (1540)  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  for  Paul  III.  Its 
decorations  are  chiefly  the  work  of  8abb<Uini  and  F,  Zuecarij  but  it 
contains  two  frescoes  which  are  late  works  (1550)  of  Mickdangdo, 

The  long  HaU  leading  out  of  the  Sala  Regia,  now  called  Cappella 
Leonina,  stands  over  the  Portico  of  S.  Peter's.  Papal  Benedictions 
used  to  be  given  from  its  central  balcony. 

*  Two  excellent  frescoes,  executed  by  Michelan<<^elo  on  the  side  wall  of  the 
Pauline  Chapel,  are  little  cared  for,  and  are  so  much  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  lamps  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned.  The  Crucifixion  of  8.  Peter,  under 
the  large  window,  is  in  a  most  unftivonrable  light,  but  is  distinguished  for 
its  grand,  severe  composition.  That  on  the  opposite  wall — the  Conversion 
of  8.  Paul— is  still  tolerably  distinct.  The  long  train  of  his  soldiers  is  seen 
ascending  in  the  background.  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels,  bursts 
upon  his  sight  from  the  storm-fiash.  Paul  lies  stretched  on  the  ground — a 
noble  and  finely-developed  form.  His  followers  fly  on  all  8ides,^r  are  struck 
motionless  by  the  thunder.  The  arrangement  of  the  groups  is  excellent,  and 
some  of  the  single  figures  are  very  dignified :  the  composition  has,  moreover, 
a  principle  of  order  and  repose,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, places  this  picture  in  a  very  favourable  light.  If  tbere  are  any  traces 
of  old  age  to  be  found  in  these  works,  they  are  at  most  discoverable  in  the 
execution  of  details.'— JTifgr^,  p.  808. 

On  the  left  of  the  approach  from  the  ScaJa  Regia  and  Porta  di 
Bronzo  is  reached  the  Siztine  Chapel  (Cappella  Sistina),  built  by 
Giovanni  di  Dolce  in  1473  for  Sixtus  IV.,^  entered  from  the  Sala 
Begia. 

*  Une  sorte  de  salle  rectangulaire,  trto  haute,  avec  sa  fine  cloison  de  marbre 
qui  la  coupe  aux  denx  tiers,  la  partie  oti  se  tiennent  les  invito,  les  jours  de 
grande  c^r^monie,  et  le  cbceur  oh  s'assoient  les  cardinaux  sur  de  simples 
bancs  de  chdne,  tanciis  que  les  pr^lats  restent  debout,  derri^re.  Le  trdne 
pontifical,  sur  une  estrade  basse,  est  k  droite  de  Tautel,  d'une  richesse  sobre. 
A  gauche,  dans  la  mnraille,  s'ouvre  T^trolte  loge,  k  balcon  de  marbre,  r^serv^e 
aux  chanteurs.  II  fant  lever  la  tdte,  il  faut  que  les  regards  montent  de 
I'immense  fresque  du  Jugement  dernier,  qui  occupe  la  parol  entitoe  du  fond, 
aux  x>eintures  de  la  vodte,  qui  descendent  jusqu'&  la  corniche,  entre  les  douze 
fendtres  claires,  six  de  chaque  cdt^,  i>onr  que,  brusquement,  tout  s'^largisse, 
tout  s'^carte  et  s'envole,  en  plein  infini.'— zofo. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  this  wonderful  chapel  was  formerly 
hung  on  festivals  with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the  cartoons 
of  BafEaelle ;  the  upper  portion  is  decorated  in  fresco  by  the  great 
Florentine  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  called  together  for  the 
purpose. 

*  It  was  intended  to  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  on  one  side  of 
the  chapel,  and  fi*om  the  life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that  the  old  law 
might  be  confronted  by  the  new— the  type  by  the  typified.*— Zran^i. 

1  Travellers  are  often  only  admitted  by  a  small  door  on  the  staircase  to 
the  Stanze,  which  is  reached  by  the  Portone  di  Bronzo,  on  the  left  of  the 
Scala  Beufia. 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  frescoes,  type  and  antitype 
together,  six  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  having  opposite  to  them 
six  from  the  life  of  Christ. 

Over  the  altar— destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Last  Jadgment,  were  : 

1.  Perugino :  Moses  ia  the   Bal«    i    1.  Perugino :  Christ  in  the  Manger. 
roHhes.  | 

(Between  these  was  the  Assnmption  of  the  Virgin,  in  which  Pope  Siztns 
tV.  was  introduced  kneeling- :  Perugino.) 


On  the  left  wall,  still  existing: : 
2.  Pinturieekio :  Mdses  and  Zippo- 

rah  on  the  way  to  Bgypt,  and  the 

clrcn-ncision  of  their  son. 
8.  Sandro  BoUiceUi:  Moses  killing 

the  Egyptian,  an  1  driying  away  the 

shepher vis  from  the  well. 

4.  Piero  di  Cosimo :  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  after  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea. 

5.  Cosimo  BoiseUi:  Moses  giving 
the  Liw  from  the  Moant,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Golden  Cilf. 

0.  Sandro  Bottieelli:  The  punish- 
ment of  Korah,  D^thm,  and  Abiram, 
who  aspired  uncalled  to  the  priest- 
hood. Gjkrdin.il  Bodrigo  Bjr^ia, 
afterwards  Alex:uider  VI.,  and  Car- 
dinal Bkflaelie  Smsoni  Biirio,  are 
introduced  as  spectators. 

7.  Bartolommw  ddla  Oaita:  The 
last  interview  of  Moses  and  Joshua. 


On  the  right  wall,  still  existing : 

2.  Pinturieekio:  The  Baptism   of 
Christ. 


8.  Sandro  Botticelli. 
tion  of  Christ. 


The  Tempta- 


4.  Domenieo  Ghirlandajo :  The  Call- 
inj^  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Lake  of 
Qennesareth. 

6.  Cotimo  BoneUi :  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

6.  Perugino:  The  institution  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood.  Christ  giving 
the  keys  to  Peter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  work  of  Perugino ;  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  it 
to  h;&ve  been  executed  by  Fra  Dia- 
mante, an  inferior  artist  of  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

7.  Cosimo  RosseUi :  The  Last  Supper. 


On  the  entrance  wall : 


8.  Francesco  Salviati:  Michael 
bears  away  the  body  of  Moses 
(Jude  9). 


8.  Domenieo  Qhirlandajot  restored 
by  Arrigo  Fiammingo:  The  Besur- 
rection. 


On  the  pillars  between  the  windows  are  the  figures  of  twenty- 
eight  Popes,  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  Ohirlandajo,  and  Fra  Diamante. 

*  Yasari  (labouring  under  the  delusion  that  No.  3  and  No.  6,  on  the  left 
wall,  were  the  work  of  Slgnorelli)  says  that  the  two  works  of  Luca  Signorelli 
surpass  in  beauty  all  those  which  surround  them— an  assertion  which  is  at 
least  questionable  as  far  as  regards  the  frescoes  of  Perugino  ;  but  with  respect 
to  all  the  rest,  the  superiority  of  Botticelli  is  evident,  even  to  the  most  inex- 
perienced eye.  The  subject  of  the  first  picture  is  the  journey  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  into  Egypt ;  the  landscape  is  charming,  although  evidently  ideal ; 
there  is  great  depth  in  the  aSrial  perspective;  and  in  the  various  groups 
BCittered  over  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  there  are  female  forms  of 
such  beauty  that  they  may  have  afforded  models  to  Baflaelle.  The  sime 
graceful  treatment  is  also  perceptible  in  the  representation  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  the  mournful  details  of  which  have  given  scope  to  the  poetical  imagi- 
nation of  the  artist.  The  varied  group  to  whom  Moses  has  just  read  the  Law 
for  the  last  time,  the  sorrow  of  Joshua,  who  is  kneeling  before  the  man  of 
God,  the  charming  landscape,  with  the  river  Jordan  threading  its  way 
between  the  mountains,  which  are  made  singularly  beautiful,  as  if  to  explain 
the  regrets  of  Moses  when  the  angel  announces  to  him  that  he  will  not  enter 
into  the  promised  land— all  form  a  series  of  melancholy  scenes  perfectly  in 
hirmony  with  one  another,  the  only  defect  being  that  the  whole  is  crowded 
Into  too  small  a  space.' — RiOt  *  Poetry  of  Christian  Art.* 
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3  The  avenue  of  piotares  is  a  preparation   for   the  sarpassing 
grandeur  of  the  yaulting,  which  is  distributed  into  nine  panels. 

*  The  eeiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  contains  the  most  perfect  works  done  by 
MicheUnsrelo  in  his  long  and  active  life.  Here  his  g^eat  spirit  appears  in  its 
noblest  dl>^nicy,  in  its  hig^hest  parity ;  here  the  attention  is  not  disturbed  by 
that  arbitrary  display  to  which  his  g^eat  power  not  nnfreqnently  sednced 
him  in  other  works.  The  ceiling;  forms  a  flattened  arch  in  its  section  :  the 
central  portion,  which  is  a  pi  iin  surface,  contains  a  series  of  large  and  small 
pictures,  representing  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis — the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  with  its  immediate  consequences.  In 
the  Urge  triangular  compartments  at  the  springing  of  the  vault  are  sitting 
fl.>:ares  of  the  prophets  and  Sibyls,  as  the  foretellers  of  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour.  In  the  solflts  of  the  recesses  between  these  compartments,  and  in 
the  arches  underneath,  immediately  above  the  windows,  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  Virgin,  the  series  leading  the  mind  directly  to  the  Saviour.  The  external 
connection  of  these  numerous  representations  is  formed  by  an  architectural 
framework  of  peculiar  composition,  which  encloses  the  single  subjects,  tends 
to  make  the  principal  masses  conspicuous,  and  ^ives  to  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  thit  solidity  and  support  so  necessary,  tint  so  seldom  attended  to,  in 
sol^t  decorations,  which  may  be  considered  as  if  suspended.  A  great  number 
of  figures  are  also  connected  with  the  framework  ;  those  in  unimportant 
situations  are  executed  in  the  colour  of  stone  or  bronze :  in  the  more  im- 
portant, in  natural  colours.  These  serve  to  support  the  architectural  forms, 
to  fill  up  and  to  connect  the  whole.  This  may  be  best  described  as  the  living 
and  embodied  genii  of  architecture.  It  required  the  unlimited  power  of  an 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter  to  conceive  a  structural  whole  of  so  much 
grandeur,  to  design  the  decorative  figures  with  the  significant  repose  required 
by  the  sculpturesque  character,  and  yet  to  preserve  their  subordination  to 
the  principal  subjects,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  proportions  and  relations 
be»t  adapted  to  the  spice  to  be  filled.'— ITu^^,  p.  301. 

*■  Cette  Yotkte  obscure  et  solitaire,  dans  laquelle  il  passa  an  moins  cinq  ans 
(1607-1512),  fut  pour  Michel- Ange  I'antre  du  Carmel,  et  il  y  v6cut  comme  Elie. 
II  y  avait  un  lit,  sur  lequel  il  peignait  pendu  k  la  voiite,  la  tdte  renversde. 
Nulle  compagnie  que  les  prophetes  et  les  sermons  de  Savonarole.'— JfieA^M. 

The  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  from  the  altar, 

are : — 

1.  The  Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness. 

2.  The  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
8.  The  Creation  of  Trees  and  Plants. 
4.  The  Creation  of  Adam. 

6.  The  Creation  of  Eve. 

6.  The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise. 

7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 

8.  The  Deluge. 

0.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah. 

*  The  scenes  from  Genesis  are  the  most  sublime  representations  of  these 
subjects;— the  Creating  Spirit  is  unveiled  before  us.  The  peculiar  type 
which  the  painter  has  here  given  of  the  form  of  the  Almighty  Father  has 
been  frequently  imitated  by  his  followers,  and  even  by  Baflaelle,  but  has 
been  surpassed  by  none.  Michelangelo  has  represented  Him  in  majestic 
filght,  sweeping  through  the  air,  surrounded  by  geniit  partly  supporting, 
partly  borne  along  with  Him,  covered  by  His  floating  drapery ;  they  are  the 
distinct  syllables,  the  separate  virtues  of  His  creating  word.  In  the  first 
(large)  compartment  we  see  Him  with  extended  hands,  assigning  to  the  sun 
and  moon  their  respective  paths.  In  the  second,  He  awakens  the  first  man  to 
life.  Adam  lies  stretched  on  the  verge  of  the  earth,  in  the  act  of  raising 
himself ;  the  Creator  touches  him  with  the  point  of  His  finger,  and  appears 
thus  to  endow  him  with  feeling  and  life.  This  picture  displays  a  wonderful 
depth  of  thought  in  the  composition,  and  the  utmost  elevation  and  majesty 
in  the  general  treatment  and  execution.    The  third  subject  is  not  less  im- 
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portsnt,  representlBg  the  Fall  of  Man  and  his  Ezpolaion  from  ParadlBe. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  stands  in  the  midst,  the  serpent  (the  upper  part  of 
the  body  being  that  of  a  woman)  in  twined  around  the  stem  ;  she  bends  down 
towards  the  gruilty  pair,  who  are  in  the  act  of  plucking  the  forbidden  fruit. 
The  figures  are  nobly  graceful,  particularly  that  of  Eve.  Close  to  the  ser- 
pent hovers  the  angel  with  the  sword,  ready  to  drive  the  fallen  beings  out 
of  Paradise.  In  this  double  action,  this  union  of  two  separate  moments, 
there  is  something  peculiarly  poetic  and  significant ;  it  is  guilt  and  punish- 
ment in  one  picture.  The  sudden  and  lightning-like  appearance  of  the 
avenging  angel  behind  the  demon  of  darkness  has  a  most  impressive  efilect.' 
—KugleTt  p.  304. 

*  Pheidias  created  tranquil  Divinities ;  Michelangelo,  suffering  Heroes.'— 
Goethe. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  curvilinear 
triangular  spaces  occupied  by  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  solemn 
contemplation,  accompanied  by  angels  and  genii.  Beginning  from 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  their  order  is  : 


1.  Joel. 

2.  Sibylla  Erythraea. 

3.  Ezekiel. 

4.  Sibylla  Persica. 

5.  Jonah. 


6.  Sibylla  Libyca. 

7.  Daniel. 

8.  Sibylla  Cumaea. 

9.  Xsalah. 

10.'  Sibylla  Delphlca. 


*  The  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  the  triangular  compartments  of  the  curved 
portion  of  the  ceiling  are  the  largest  figures  in  the  whole  work  ;  these,  too, 
are  among  the  most  wonderful  forms  that  modern  art  has  called  into  life. 
They  are  all  represented  seated,  employed  with  books  or  rolled  manuscripts  : 
genii  stand  near  or  behind  them.  These  mighty  beings  sit  before  us  pensive, 
meditative,  inquiring,  or  looking  upwards  with  inspired  countenances.  Their 
forms  and  movements,  indicated  by  the  grand  lines  and  masses  of  the 
drapery,  are  majestic  and  dignified.  We  see  in  them  beings  who,  while  they 
feel  and  bear  the  sorrows  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  world,  have  power  to  look 
for  consolation  into  the  secrets  of  the  future.  Yet  the  srreatest  variety  pre- 
vails in  the  attitudes  and  expression  —  each  figure  is  nill  of  individuality. 
Zacharias  is  an  aged  man,  busied  in  calm  and  circumspect  investigation ; 
Jeremiah  is  bowed  down  absorbed  in  thought— the  thought  of  deep  and  bitter 
grief ;  Ezekiel  turns  with  hasty  movement  to  the  genius  next  to  him,  who 
points  upwards  with  joyful  expectation,  &c.  The  Sibyls  are  equally  charac- 
teristic :  the  Persian,  a  lofty,  majestic  woman,  very  aged  ;  the  Erythraean — 
full  of  power,  like  the  warrior-goddess  of  wisdom ;  the  Delphic— like  Cas- 
sandra, youthfully  soft  and  graceful,  but  with  strength  to  bear  the  awful 
seriousness  of  revelation.*— £ii^^,  p.  304. 

*  The  belief  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  the  testimony  of  the  Sibyl  is 
shown  by  the  well-known  hymn,  beginning  with  the  verse  :— 

*'  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla ; 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  this  (fourteenth -century)  hymn,  admitted  into  the 
liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church,  gfave  sanction  to  the  adoption  of  the  Sibyls  into 
Christian  art.  They  are' seen  from  this  time  abcompanying  the  prophets  and 
apostles  in  the  cyclical  decorations  of  the  Church. . .  .  But  the  highest  honour 
that  art  has  rendered  to  the  Sibyls  has  been  by  the  hand  of  Michelangelo  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Here,  in  the  conception  of  a  mysterious 
Order  of  women,  placed  above  and  without  all  considerations  of  the  graceful 
or  the  individual,  the  great  master  was  peculiarly  in  his  element.  They 
exactly  fitted  his  standard  of  art,  not  always  sympathetic,  nor  comprehensible 
to  the  average  human  mind,  of  which  the  grand  in  form  and  the  abstract  in 
expression  were  the  last  and  first  conditions.  In  this  respect  the  Sibyls  on 
Che  Sistine  ceiling  are  more  Michelangelesque  than  their  companions  the 
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Prophets.  For  these,  while  types  of  the  highest  monumental  treatment,  are 
yet  men,  while  the  Sibyls  belong^  to  a  distinct  class  of  beings,  who  convey  the 
impression  of  the  very  obscurity  In  which  their  history  is  wrapt— creatures 
who  hare  lived  far  from  the  abodes  of  men,  who  are  alike  devoid  of  the  ex- 
pression of  feminine  sweetness,  human  sympathy,  or  sacramental  beauty ; 
who  are  neither  Christians  nor  Jewesses,  Witches  nor  Graces,  yet  living, 
grand,  beautiful,  and  true,  according  to  laws  revealed  to  the  great  Florentine 
genius  only.  Thus  their  figures  may  be  said  to  be  unique,  as  the  offspring  of 
a  peculiar  sympathy  between  the  master's  mind  and  his  subject.  To  this 
sympathy  may  be  ascribed  the  prominence  and  size  given  them— both  Pro* 
phets  and  Sibyls— as  compared  to  their  usual  relation  to  the  subjects  they 
environ.  They  sit  here  in  twelve  throne-like  niches,  more  like  presiding 
deities,  each  wrapt  in  self-contemplation,  than  as  tributary  witnesses  to  the 
truth  and  omnipotence  of  Him  they  are  intended  to  announce.  Thus  they 
form  a  gigantic  framework  round  the  subjects  of  the  Creation,  of  which  the 
birth  of  Eve,  as  the  type  of  the  Nativity,  is  the  Intentional  centre.  For  some 
reason,  the  twelve  figures  are  not  Prophets  and  Sibyls  alternately  —  there 
being  only  five  Sibyls  to  seven  Prophets— so  that  the  Prophets  come  together 
at  one  angle.    Books  and  scrolls  are  given  indiscriminately  to  them. 

*  The  Sibylla  Persica,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  sisterhood,  holds  the 
book  close  to  her  eyes,  as  If  from  dimness  of  sight,  which  fact,  contradicted 
as  it  is  by  a  frame  of  obviously  herculean  strength,  gives  a  mysterious  Intent- 
ness  to  the  action. 

*The  Sibylla  Llbyca,  of  equally  powerful  proportions,  but  less  closely 
draped,  is  grandly  bringing  herself  to  lift  a  massive  volume  from  a  height 
above  her  head  on  to  her  knees. 

*  The  Sibylla  Cumana,  also  aged,  and  with  her  bead  covered,  Is  reading 
with  her  volume  at  a  distance  from  her  eyes. 

*  The  Sibylla  Delphica,  with  waving  hair  escaping  from  her  turban,  is  a 
beautiful  young  being  —  the  most  human  of  all— gazing  into  vacancy  or 
futurity.    She  holds  a  scroll. 

*  The  Sibylla  Erythraea,  a  grand  bare-headed  creature,  sits  reading  intently 
with  crossed  legs,  about  to  turn  over  her  book. 

*  The  Prophets  are  equally  grand  in  structure,  and  though,  as  we  have  said, 
not  more  than  men,  yet  they  are  the  only  men  that  could  well  bear  the  juxta- 
position with  their  stupendous  female  colleagues.  Ezeklel,  between  Ery- 
thraea and  Persica,  has  a  scroll  in  his  hand  that  hangs  by  his  side,  just  cast 
down,  as  he  turns  eagerly  to  listen  to  some  voice. 

*  Jeremiah,  a  magnificent  figure,  sits  with  elbow  on  knee  and  head  on  hand, 
rapt  in  the  meditation  appropriate  to  one  called  to  utter  lamentation  and 
woe.    He  has  neither  book  nor  scroll. 

*  Jonah  is  also  without  either.  His  position  is  strained  and  ungraceful- 
looking  upwards,  and  apparently  remonstrating  with  the  Almighty  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  gourd,  a  few  leaves  of  which  are  seen  above  him.  His 
hands  are  placed  together  with  a  strange  and  trivial  action,  supposed  to  de- 
note the  counting  on  his  fingers  the  number  of  days  he  was  in  the  fish's  belly. 
A  formless  marine  monster  is  seen  at  his  side. 

*  Daniel  has  a  book  on  his  lap,  with  one  hand  on  it.  He  is  young,  and  a 
piece  of  lion's  skin  seems  to  allude  to  his  history.'— 2^a<2y  Eastlaket  *  History  of 
our  Lord*  1.  248. 

*Le  d^spoir  de  J6r^miequi  laisse  tomber  sa  tdte  danssa  main,  et  n'est 
plus  que  le  gigantesque  soupir  de  tout  un  peuple.*— JfieA«2«t. 

In  the  recess  between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  is  a  series  of 
lovely  family  groups  representing  the  Genealogy  of  the  Virgin. 
The  four  corners  of  the  ceiling  contain  triangular  groups  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  Jehovah  displayed  in  the  deliverance  of 
His  chosen  people. 

Near  the  altar  are  : 

B«— The  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  by  means  of  the  brazen  serpent. 
L,— The  execution  of  Haman. 
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Near  the  entrance  are  : 

R.— Judith  and  Holofernes. 
Ii.— David  and  Goliath. 

Only  3000  ducats  were  paid  to  Michelangelo  for  all  his  great  work 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine.  It  was  uncovered  November  1512, 
and  fairly  astonished  the  world. 

It  was  when  Michelangelo  was  already  in  his  sixtieth  year  that 
Clement  VII.  formed  the  idea  of  effacing  the  three  pictures  of 
Perugino  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  employing  him  to  paint  in 
their  place  the  vast  fresco  of  The  Last  Judgment.  It  occupied  the 
master  for  seven  years,  and  was  finished  in  1541,  when  Paul  III. 
occupied  the  throne.  During  this  time  Michelangelo,  a  devout 
Dante-lover,  frequently  read  and  re-read  the  wonderful  sermons 
of  Savonarola,  to  refresh  his  mind,  and  that  he  might  drink  in 
and  absorb,  and  reproduce,  their  religious  grandeur.  To  indnce 
him  to  pursue  his  work  with  application,  Paul  III.  went  himself 
to  his  house  attended  by  ten  cardinals  :  '  an  honour,'  says  Lanzi, 
'  unique  in  the  annals  of  art.'  The  Pope  wished  that  the  picture 
should  be  painted  in  oil,  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  Sebastian© 
del  Piombo,  but  Michelangelo  refused  to  work,  except  in  fresco, 
saying  that  oil-painting  was  for  women  and  lazy  persons. 

*  In  the  upper  luilf  of  the  picture  we  see  the  judge  of  the  world,  sorroanded 
by  the  apostles  and  patriarchs  ;  beyond  these,  on  one  side,  are  the  martyrs  ; 
on  the  other,  the  saints  and  a  numerous  host  of  the  blessed.  Above,  under 
the  two  arches  of  the  vault,  two  groups  of  angels  bear  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion.  Below  the  Saviour  another  group  of  angels  holding  the  books  of 
life  sound  the  trumpets  to  awaken  the  dead.  On  the  right  is  represented 
the  resurrection ;  and  higher,  the  ascension  of  the  bleased.  On  the  left, 
hell,  and  the  fall  of  the  condemned,  who  audaciously  strive  to  press  to 
heaven. 

'  The  day  of  wrath  (**  dies  irae  ")  is  before  us— the  day  of  which  the  old 
hymn  says— 

*'  Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Qnando  judex  est  ventnms, 
Cuncta  strict^  discussums." 

The  Judge  turns  in  wrath  towards  the  condemned  and  raises  His  right  hand 
with  an  expression  of  rejection  and  condemnation ;  beside  Him  the  Virgin 
veils  herself  with  her  drapery,  and  turns  with  a  countenance  full  of  angmsh 
towards  the  blessed.  The  martyrs,  on  the  left,  hold  up  the  instruments  and 
proofs  of  their  martyrdom,  in  accusation  of  those  who  had  occasioned  their 
temporal  death :  these  the  avenging  angels  drive  from  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  fulfil  the  sentence  pronounced  ao-ainst  them.  Trembling  and  anxious, 
the  dead  rise  slowly,  as  if  still  fettered  by  the  weight  of  an  earthly  mature  ; 
the  pardoned  ascend  to  the  blessed  ;  a  mysterious  horror  pervades  even  their 
hosts— no  joy,  nor  peace,  nor  blessedness  are  to  be  found  here. 

*  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  artist  has  laid  a  stress  on  this  view  of  his 
subject,  and  this  has  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  upper  half 
of  his  picture.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  glory  of  heaven,  for  beings  who  bear 
the  stamp  of  divine  holiness  and  renunciation  of  human  weakness  ;  every- 
where we  meet  with  the  expression  of  human  passion,  of  human  efforts.  We 
see  no  choir  of  solemn,  tranquil  forms,  no  harmonious  unity  of  clear,  grand 
lines,  produced  by  ideal  draperies  :  instead  of  these,  we  find  a  confused  crowd 
of  the  most  varied  movements,  naked  bodies  in  Violent  attitudes,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  characteristics  made  sacred  by  holy  tradition.  Christ, 
the  principal  figure  of  the  whole,  wants  every  attribute  but  that  of  the 
Judge :  no  expression  of  divine  majesty  reminds  us  that  it  is  the  Saviour 
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who  exercises  this  office.  The  upper  part  of  the  composition  is  in  many  parts 
heavy,  notwithstanding  the  masterly  boldness  of  the  drawing* ;  confused,  in 
spite  of  the  separation  of  the  principal  and  accessory  groups ;  capricious, 
notwithstanding  a  g^rand  arrangement  of  the  whole.  But,  granting  for  a 
moment  that  these  defects  exist,  still  this  upper  portion,  as  a  whole,  has  a 
very  impressive  effect,  and,  at  the  great  distance  from  which  it  is  seen,  some 
of  the  defects  alluded  to  are  less  offensive  to  the  eye.  The  lower  half  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  In  these  groups,  from  the  languid  resuscitation 
and  upraising  of  the  pardoned,  to  the  despair  of  the  condemned,  every 
variety  of  expression,  anxiety,  anguish,  rage,  and  despair  is  powerfully  de- 
lineated. In  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the  condemned  with  the  evil 
demons,  the  most  passionate  energy  displays  itself,  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  of  the  artist  here  finds  its  most  appropriate  exercise.  A  peculiar 
tragic  grindeur  pervades  alilce  the  beings  who  are  given  up  to  despair  and 
their  hellish  tormentors.  The  representation  of  all  that  is  fearful,  far 
from  being  repulsive,  is  thus  invested  with  that  true  moral  disrnity  which 
is  so  essential  a  condition  in  the  higher  aims  of  art.* — Kuglevt  p.  308. 

*  The  Last  Judgment  is  now  more  valuable  as  a  school  of  design  than  as  a 
fine  painting,  and  it  will  be  sought  more  for  the  study  of  the  artist,  than  the 
delight  of  the  amateur.  Beautiful  it  is  not— but  it  is  sublime ;  sublime  in 
conception,  and  astonishino:  in  execution.  Still,  I  believe,  there  are  few 
that  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  labour  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it.  Its 
blackened  surface — its  dark  and  dingy  sameness  of  colouring,  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  it — the  confusion  and  multitude  of  naked  figures  which 
compose  it — their  unnatural  position  suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  samenefis 
of  form  and  attitude,  confound  and  bewilder  the  senses.  These  were,  per- 
haps, defects  inseparable  from  the  subject,  although  it  was  one  admirably 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  Michelangelo.  To  merit  in  colouring 
it  has  confessedly  no  pretensions,  and  I  think  it  is  also  deficient  in  expres- 
sion—that in  the  conflicting  passions,  hopes,  fears,  remorse,  despair,  and 
transport,  that  must  agitate  the  breasts  of  so  many  thousands  in  that  awful 
moment,  there  was  room  for  powerful  expression  which  we  do  not  see  here. 
But  it  is  faded  and  defaced  :  the  touches  of  immortal  genius  are  lost  for  ever  ; 
and  from  what  it  is  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  w:i8.  Its  defects 
daily  become  more  glaring— its  beauties  vanish  ;  and,  could  the  spirit  of  Its 
great  author  behold  the  mighty  work  upon  which  he  spent  the  unremitting 
labour  of  seven  years,  with  what  grief  and  mortification  would  he  gaze  upon 
it  now.. 

*  It  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this,  and  in  every  other  of 
Michelangelo's  works,  you  may  see  that  the  ideas,  beauties,  and  peculiar 
excellences  of  statuary  were  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  that  they  are  the 
conceptions  of  a  sculptor  embodied  in  painting. 

'  .  .  .  S.  Catharine,  in  a  green  gown,  and  somebody  else  in  a  blue  one,  are 
supremely  hideous.  Paul  IV.,  in  an  unfortunate  fit  of  prudery,  was  seized 
with  the  resolution  of  whitewashing  over  the  whole  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
in  order  to  cover  the  scandal  of  a  few  naked  female  figures.  With  difficulty 
was  he  prevented  from  utterly  destroying  the  grandest  painting  in  the  world, 
but  he  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  ordering  these  poor  women  to  be  clothed 
in  this  unbecoming  drapery.  Daniele  da  Volterra,  whom  he  employed  in  this 
office  (In  the  lifetime  of  Michelanglo),  received,  in  consequence,  the  name  of 
II  Braghettone  (the  breeches-maker).'— JS?aton'»  ^Rome.* 

Michelangelo  avenged  himself  npon  Messer  Biagio  da  Cesena, 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of  the 
naked  figures  to  the  Pope,  by  introducing  him  in  hell,  as  Midas 
with  ass's  ears.  When  Biagio  begged  Paul  III.  to  cause  this  figure 
to  be  obliterated,  the  Pope  sarcastically  replied,  *  I  might  have 
released  you  from  purgatory,  but  over  hell  I  have  no  power.' 

*  Michel- Ange  est  extraordinaire,  tandis  qu'Orcagna »  est  religieux.  Leurs 
compositions  se  r^sument  dans  les  deux  Christs  qui  jugent.    L'un  est  un 

1  In  the  Cami>o- Santo  of  Pisa. 
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bourreau  qui  fondroie,  Tautre  est  un  monarque  qui  condamne  ne  montrant  la 
plaie  BacT^e  de  eon  c6t^  pour  jastifier  sa  sentence.'— CartMr,  Tie  du  Pire 
Angelieo.' 

*  The  Apostles  in  Micbelang^elo's  Last  Jadg:ment  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
Saviour,  who  is  not  here  Saviour  and  Bedeemer,  but  inexorable  Judge.  They 
are  grrandly  and  artificially  grouped,  all  without  any  drapery  whatever,  with 
forms  and  attitudes  which  recall  an  assemblage  of  Titans  holding  a  council  of 
war,  rather  than  the  glorified  companions  of  Christ.'— Jameson**  '  Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art  *  i.  179. 

*  The  Last  Judgment  produced  to  my  eye  the  same  sort  of  confusion  that 
perplexes  my  ear  at  a  grand  concert  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  instru- 
ments, or  rather  when  Iei  number  of  people  are  talking  at  once.*—!'.  SmolleU, 
Letter  xxxiU. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  sojourners  in 
Rome  with  the  great  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  especially 
with  the  Miserere  of  Holy  Week,  the  beauty  of  which  greatly 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung.  (Novello  has  printed 
the  music.) 

'  On  Wednesday  afternoon  began  the  Miserere  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  .  .  . 
The  old  cardinals  entered  in  their  magnificent  violet-coloured  velvet  cloaks, 
with  their  white  ermine  capes ;  and  seated  themselves  side  by  side,  in  a  great 
half  circle,  withfai  the  barrier,  whilst  the  priests  who  had  carried  their  trains 
seated  themselves  at  their  feet.  By  the  little  side  door  of  the  altar  the  holy 
father  now  entered  in  his  purple  mantle  and  silver  tiara.  He  ascended  his 
throne.  Bishops  swung  the  vessels  of  incense  around  him,  while  young 
priests  in  scarlet  vestments  knelt,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  before 
him  and  the  high  altar. 

*  The  reading  of  the  lesson  began.  ^  But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes 
fixed  on  the  lifeless  letters  of  the  missal— they  raised  themselves,  with  the 
thoughts,  to  the  vast  universe  which  Michelangelo  had  breathed  forth  in 
colours  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  I  contemplated  his  mighty  sibyls  and 
wondrously  glorious  prophets,  every  one  of  them  a  subject  for  a  painting. 
My  eyes  drank  in  the  magnificent  processions,  the  beautiful  groups  of  angels  ; 
they  were  not  to  me  painted  pictures,  all  stood  living  before  me.  The  rich 
tree  of  knowledge,  from  which  Eve  gave  the  fruit  to  Adam  :  the  Almighty 
God,  who  floated  over  the  waters,  not  borne  up  by  angels,  as  the  old  masters 
had  represented  Him  —  no,  the  company  of  angels  rested  upon  Him  and  His 
fluttering  garments.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  these  pictures  before,  but  never  as 
now  had  they  seized  upon  me.  My  excited  state  of  mind,  the  crowd  of 
people,  perhaps  even  the  lyric  of  my  thoughts,  made  me  wonderfully  alive 
to  poetical  impressions  ;  and  many  a  poet's  heart  has  felt  as  mine  did  I 

*  The  bold  foreshortenings,  the  determinate  force  with  which  every  figure 
steps  forward,  is  amazing,  and  carries  one  quite  away !  It  is  a  spiritual 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  colour  and  form.  Like  Baffaelle,  we  stand  in 
astonishment  before  the  power  of  MicheHngelo.  Every  prophet  is  a  Moses 
like  that  which  he  formed  in  marble.  What  giant  forms  are  those  which 
seize  upon  our  eye  and  our  thoughts  as  we  enter !  But,  when  intoxicated 
with  this  view,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  background  of  the  chapel,  whose 
whole  wall  is  a  high  altar  of  aii;  and  thought.  The  great  chaotic  picture, 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  shows  itself  there  like  a  jewel,  of  which  all  the 
rest  is  only  the  setting.    We  see  there  the  Last  Judgment. 

'Christ  stands  in  judgment  upon  the  clouds,  and  the  apostles  and  His 
mother  stretch  forth  their  hands  beseeching  for  the  poor  human  race.  The 
dead  raise  the  gravestones  under  which  they  have  lain  ;  blessed  spirits  float 
upwards,  adoring,  to  God,  whilst  the  abyss  seizes  the  victims.  Here  one  of 
the  ascending  spirits  seeks  to  save  his  condemned  brother,  whom  the  abyss 

1  Fifteen  Psalms  are  sung  before  the  Miserere  begins,  and  one  light  is  ex- 
tinguished for  each— the  Bsalms  being  represented  by  fifteen  candles.  | 
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already  embraces  in  its  snaky  folds.  The  children  of  despair  strike  their 
clenched  fists  npon  their  brows  and  sink  into  the  depths  1  In  bold  fore- 
shortening,  float  and  tumble  whole  legions  between  heaven  and  earth.  The 
sympathy" of  the  angels  ;  the  expression  of  lovers  who  meet;  the  child  that, 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  clings  to  the  mother's  breast,  are  so  natural  and 
betfutifnl,  that  one  believes  oneself  to  be  among  those  who  are  waiting  for 
Judgment.  Michelangelo  has  expressed  in  colours  what  Dante  saw  and  has 
sung  to  the  generations  of  the  earth. 

'  The  descending  sun,  at  that  moment,  threw  his  last  beams  in  through  the 
uppermost  windows.  Christ  and  the  blessed  around  Him  were  strongly 
lighted  up ;  while  the  lower  part,  where  the  dead  arose,  and  the  demons 
thrust  their  boat,  laden  with  damned,  from  shore,  was  almost  in  darkness. 

'  Just  as  the  sun  went  down  the  last  Psalm  was  ended,  and  the  last  light 
which  now  remained  was  extinguished,  and  the  whole  picture-world  van- 
ished in  the  gloom  from  before  me ;  but,  in  that  same  moment,  burst  forth 
music  and  singing.  That  which  colour  had  bodily  revealed  arose  now  in 
sound;  the  day  of  Judgment,  with  its  despair  and  exultation,  resounded 
above  us. 

'  The  father  of  the  Church,  stripped  of  his  papal  pomp,  stood  before  the 
altar  and  prayed  to  the  holy  cross ;  and  upon  the  wings  of  the  trumpet 
resounded  the  trembling  quire,  **  Popule  mens,  quid  feci  tibi  ?  *'  Soft  angel 
notes  rose  above  the  deep  song,  tones  which  ascended  not  from  a  human 
breast :  it  was  not  a  man's  nor  a  woman's :  it  belonged  to  the  world  of 
spirits :  it  was  like  the  weeping  of  angels  dissolved  in  melody.'— ^nder««n'« 
'  Improvisatore.* 

*  Le  Migerere,  c'est-^-dire,  ayez  pitie  de  nouSy  est  un  psaume  composd  de 
versets  qui  se  chantent  alternativement  d'une  manl6re  tr^s  dilTdrente.  Tour 
k  tour  une  musique  celeste  se  fait  entendre,  et  le  verset  suivant,  dit  en 
r^citatif,  et  murmur^  d'un  ton  sourd  et  presqne  rauque,  on  dirait  que  c'est  la 
r^ponse  des  caract^res  durs  aux  cceurs  sensibles,  que  c'est  le  r^el  de  la  vie  qui 
vient  fl6trir  et  repousser  les  voeux  des  Ames  g^n^reuses ;  et  quand  le  choeur  si 
doux  reprend,  on  renalt  &  I'esp^rance  ;  mais  lorsque  le  verset  r^cit6  recom- 
mence, un  sensation  de  froid  saisit  de  nouveau ;  ce  n'est  pas  la  terreur  qui  la 
cause,  mats  le  d^couragement  de  I'enthouslasme.  Enfin  le  dernier  morceau, 
plus  Doble  et  plus  touchant  encore  que  tons  les  autres,  laisse  an  fond  de  I'&me 
une  impression  douce  et  pure:  Dlen  nous  accorde  cette  m3me  impression 
avant  de  mourir. 

*  On  ^teint  les  flambeaux  ;  la  unit  s'avance  ;  les  flgures  des  proph^tes  et  des 
sibylles  apparaissent  comme  des  fantdmes  envelopj)^  du  cr^puscule.  Le 
silence  est  profond,  la  parole  ferait  un  mal  insupportable  dans  cet  ^tat  de 
I'ftme,  o^  tout  est  intime  et  int^rieur  ;  et  quand  le  dernier  son  s'dteint,  chacun 
s'en  va  lentement  et  sans  bruit ;  chacun  semble  craindre  de  rentrer  dans  les 
int^rdts  vulgaires  de  ce  monde.'— if  od.  de  StcuU. 

In  1770,  Mozart,  then  aged  fourteen,  wrote  down  the  entire 
*  Miserere  *  from  memory,  and  on  the  Good  Friday  of  Holy  Week 
revised  it  as  the  service  proceeded.  Cristoforo,  the  leading 
soprano,  declared  it  to  be  perfect. 

*  Never  for  a  moment  during  the  services  in  the  Sistlne  are  you  allowed  to 
forget  that  the  highest  potentate  on  this  earth  is  present  in  the  chapel ;  never 
can  you  forget  that  you  look  on  an  aged  being,  living  in  the  passing  genera- 
tion of  the  existing  century,  but  laden  with  the  traditions  and  courtesies,  the 
superstitions  and  falsehoods,  of  l&OO  years.'— ^1.  P.  Stanley. 

The  fact  that  English,  American,  and  other  foreigners  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Sistine  when  natives  are  turned  back  is  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  pasquinade.     Pasquino  says  to  Marforio — 

'  Where  are  you  going,  brother,  with  your  black  dress  and  sword  ? ' 
Mar/orio.  '  I  am  going  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to.hear  the  Miserere.* 
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Pasquino,  '  Ton  will  ^o  in  rain.  The  Swiss  Onurd  will  tnm  yon  ont,  and 
the  Pope's  camerieri  will  send  yon  abont  your  bnsiness.* 

Marforio.  *  There  is  no  dan&^er,  brother ;  I  am  certain  to  get  in  :  I  tnmed 
heretic  yesterday.' 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  from  the  Sala  Regia 
is  that  to  the  Sala  Ducale,  in  which  the  Popes  formerly  gave 
audience  to  foreign  princes.  It  is  now  used  for  Consistories  for  the 
admission  of  cardinals  to  the  Sacred  College.  Its  decorations  were 
chiefly  executed  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.  The  landscapes 
are  by  Brill.  This  hall  is  used  as  a  passage  to  the  Loggie  of 
Bramante.  The  finest  ecclesiastical  sight'  still  to  be  seen  in  Rome 
is  the  carrying  of  the  Pope  through  the  Sala  Ducale  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  one  of  the  principal  frescoes 
the  Pope  (Gregory  XIII.)  is  seen  surveying  the  massacre  of 
S.  Bartholomew. 


The  small  portion  of  the  Vatican  inhabited  by  the  Pope  is  only 
seen  by  those  who  are  admitted  to  a  special  Audience.  The  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Pontiff  are  furnished  with  a  simplicity  which 
would  be  inconceivable  in  the  abode  of  any  other  sovereign  prince. 
The  furniture  is  confined  to  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The 
apartment  consists  of  the  bare  Green  Saloon ;  the  Red  Saloon, 
containing  a  throne  flanked  by  benches ;  and  the  bedroom,  with 
yellow  draperies,  a  large  writing-table,  and  a  few  pictures  by  old 
masters.  The  Papal  life  is  a  somewhat  lonely  one,  as  possibly  the 
dread  of  an  accusation  of  nepotism  has  prevented  the  later  Popes 
from  having  members  of  their  family  much  with  them,  and  etiquette 
always  obliges  them  to  dine,  &c.,  alone.  Pius  IX.  seldom  saw  his 
family.  Leo  XIII.,  however,  was  often  visited  by  his  relations — 
*la  Sainte  FamiUe,'  as  they  are  generally  called.  The  present 
Pontiff  has  confirmed  this  sensible  change.  No  Pontiff,  perhaps, 
ever  reigned  who  so  clearly  and  naturally  draws  the  distinction 
between  his  own  person  and  his  supreme  office  as  Pius  X. 

*  Dto  six  heures,  L^on  XIII.  est  d  about,  dit  sa  messe  dans  sa  chapelle  parti- 
cnli^re,  d^jenne  d'nn  pen  lait.  Puis,  de  hnit  henres  k  midi,  c'est  nn  d^fil6 
ininterrompu  de  cardinanx,  de  pr^lats,  tontes  les  affaires  des  cono:r6gtitions 
qni  Ini  passent  sons  les  yenx,  il  n'est  pas  de  pins  nombrenses  ni  de  plus  com- 
pliqn^es.  A  midi,  1e  pins  souvent,  ont  lien  les  audiences  publiqnes  et 
collectives.  A  denx  henres,  il  dine.  Yient  alors  la  sieste,  qn'il  a  bien  <ragnte, 
on  la  promenade  dans  les  jirdins,  jnsqn'&  six  heures.  Les  audiences  par- 
ticnlieres,  parfois,  le  tiennent  ensnite  pendant  nne  henre  on  denx.  II  sonpe  k 
Denf  henres,  et  il  mansfe  k  peine,  vit  de  rien,  toujonrs  seul  k  sa  petite  table. 
Depnis  dix-hnit  ans,  il  n'a  pas  nne  convive,  ^ternellement  k  T^cart  dans  sa 
grandeur  I  Et,  k  dix  henres,  aprte  avoir  dit  le  Bosaire  avec  ses  familiers, 
il  s'enferme  dans  sa  chambre.  Mais,  h'U  se  conche,  il  dort  pen,  il  est  pris  de 
fr^nentes  insomnles,  se  relive,  appelle  nn  secretaire,  ponr  lui  dieter  des 
notes,  des  lettres.  Lorsqu'une  affaire  int^ressante  I'occupe,  il  s*y  donne  tout 
entier,  y  song^e  sans  cesse.  C'est  sa  vie,  sa  sant^  mSme  ;  nne  Intellisrence  con- 
tinnellement  en  &ve\\,  en  travail,  nne  force  et  nne  antorit^  qni  ont  le  besoln 
de  se  d^penser.*— Zoto,  '  Roma,' 

No  one,  whatever  the  difference  of  creed,  can  look  upon  this 
building,  inhabited  by  the  venerable  men  who  have  borne  so  im> 
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portimt  a  part  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  Bnrope,  with 
other  than  the  deepest  interest. 

*  Je  la  yoJs,  cette  Borne,  ot  d^KOgustes  ylelUards, 
HMtiers  d*aii  ap6tre  et  voinqnetirg  dee  Ctears, 
Soayeraim  sans  armto  et  conquerants  sans  gnerre, 
A  lour  triple  oonronne  ont  aaseryl  la  terre.*— Racine, 

*  The  Pope  is  a  mine  of  deep  and  cnrions  interest— the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  mlera  of  Enro]>e.  He  may  be  considered— i.  as  the  representative  of  the 
customs  of  Christian  antiquity ;  ii.  as  the  representatiye  of  the  ancient  Boman 
Kmpire ;  ili.  as  an  Italian  Bishop  and  Italian  Prince ;  iv.  as  the  "  Pope,**  or 
chief  oracle  of  Christendom  ;  t.  as  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ; 
Tl.  as  an  element  in  the  future  arrangements  of  Christendom.*— ii.  P.  Stanley^ 
*  Chrittian  Inttitutiong: 

*  Peasant  and  prince  have  an  equal  chance  of  wearing  the  triple  crown ; 
hut  in  history  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  been  more  often  worn  by  peasants 
than  princes,  and  most  often  by  men  issuing  from  the  middle  dasses.*— J^. 
Marion  Crawford. 

*  If  we  calmly  weigh  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  goTern- 
ment,  it  may  be  praised  in  its  present  state  as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil 
system,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the  HLilies  of  youth,  the 
expenses  of  luxury,  and  the  calamities  of  war.'— OiMon,  xx.  vol.  yiii.  260, 
282. 

Peter'i  Penee,  once  the  chief  stay  and  support  of  the  Papacy, 
originated  in  a  voluntary  tribute  first  paid  by  the  English  kings 
in  701.  England  subsequently  became  nicknamed,  with  no  little 
reason,  'The  Virgin's  Dower.'  The  collection  varies  from  six  to 
seven  million  francs,  of  which  two-thirds  is  provided  by  France, 
whilst  poverty-stricken  Ireland  contributes  twenty  times  more  than 
Italy !  In  1888  the  convent  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  sent  the  Pope 
half  a  million,  a  larger  gift  than  that  of  any  sovereign.  It  will 
never  do  so  again. 

*  It  is  a  common  saying  here,  that  **  as  long  as  the  Pope  can  finger  a  pen, 
he  can  want  no  pence.'* '—fTotoe^f,  *  Familiar  Letters^*  1821. 

Innocent  III.  first  assumed  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  Popes  are  reckoned  from  S.  Peter  to  Pius  X. 
inclusive.  A  famous  prophecy  of  S.  Malachi,  first  printed  in  1696, 
is  contained  in  a  series  of  mottoes,  one  for  each  of  the  whole  line 
of  pontiffs  until  the  end  of  time.  Following  this,  it  will  be  seen 
that  only  eight  more  Popes  aae  needed  to  exhaust  the  mottoes, 
and  to  close  the  destinies  of  Bome  and  of  the  world.  The  later 
ones  run  thus  : — 


*  Pius  VII.  Aquila  rapax. 
Leo  XII.  Canis  et  coluber. 
Pius  VIII.  Vir  religiosns. 
Gregory  XVI.  De  Balneis  Etruriae. 
Pius  IX.  Crux  de  cruce. 
Leo  xm.  Lumen  in  coelo. 
Pius  X.  IsfUis  ardens. 
.    .    .    Beligio  depopulata. 

In  persecutione  extrema  sacra  Bomanae  Sodedae  sedehlt  PETBUS  Bomanus, 

3ui  pascet  oves  in  multis  tribulationibus :  qnibus  tranaactis,  civitas  septioollis 
imetur,  et  JUDEX  tremendus  Judlcabit  populum.' 

2m 


Fides  intrepida. 
Pastor  angelicus. 
Pastor  et  nauta. 
Flos  florum. 
De  medietate  lunae. 
De  labore  soils. 
Gloria  olivae. 
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*  The  Pope^  for  twenty  jwn,  has  hees  liTinfir  te  (he  VaMeaav  nrtoamSMi  1^ 
the  caidinau,  by  the  fimetlonarles  of  the  Cbnrch,  iiiyiohfc1>l»  andistlolatb,  a 
conetant  and  incorrigible  conspirator.'— CHi^X,  1800. 

The  Cardinal^  Secretary  of  State  has  rooms  above  the  pontifical 
apartments.  In  the  later  years  of  Pins  tX,  no  less  than  2348 
persons  resided  in  the  Vatican^  Altemtions  Batuiaily  occur  on  the 
accession  of  each  Pontiff. 


To  reach  the  Statue  (aoeordlng  to  l»te  regrvlatiODS)  we  nimt  ascend  thd  d<!ialk 
Begia  to  the  first  landing,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  through  an  open  door, 
cross  a  court,  and  ascend  a  long  staircase  (on  the  right  of  which  a  ooor  gives 
admission  to  the  Sistine  Chapel). 

The  Stanze  are  entered  through  two  rooms  hnng  with  modem 
pictures  presented  to  Pius  IX. :  those  in  the  upper  room  represent 
the  miracles  or  martyrdoms  of  those  who  were  canoiHMd  itt  his 
reign. 

Hende  we  reach  a  magnificent  Chamber  decorated  imder  Pins  IX. 
with  frescoes  by  JPVcKCMttni,  in  honour  of  the  recent  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  Proclamation  of  the  ]bogma;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Image  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  Beception  of  the 
News  by  the  Virgin  in  Heaven  from  an  angelic  messenger,  e^  duly 
represented  I 

'  The  lower  part  of  the  picture  represents  Pope  Ftns  IX.  stand^Ajg:  wit&  arms 
outstretched,  while  all  around  sore  the  princes  of  13ie  Church.  At  the  ex- 
treme right  some  angels  are  represented  as  holdli^  the  cross,  frotn  whieh  a 
shaft  of  light  shines  and  rests  on  the  head  of  the  Pope,  illumining^  his  mind 
while  he  enunciates  the  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Above  the 
Pope  three  oolossHfl  figures  are  portrayed.  On  the  right  hand  sits  Christ,  and 
the  centre  is  the  Vii^in  Mary,  whose  snowy  feet  staud  on  a  globe  represenm 
ing  the  earth  ;  on  the  left  side  Grod  the  Father,  who  holds  the  world  in  Ms 
hand.  The  three  figures  are  of  equal  size,  and  each  is  represented  as  having 
equal  authority,  l^ch  has  a  halo  round  the  head,  and  each  forms  a  pmtt  of 
the  Godhead.  Above  the  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary*  however,  is  the  figure  of 
a  dove,  representing  the  Holy  Spirit.*— JoMpA  Hocking. 

These  pictures,  which  are  fine  works  as  to  compoidtion  and 
ooloar,.  are  interesting  as  a  portrait  gallery  of  eeclesnistics  living 
at  the  time  they  were  painted.  Heilce  we  enter  the  StamM,  three 
roonur  built  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55),  which  Julius  If.  chose  as  his 
dwelling,  and  which  vere  decorated  for  him  and  Leo  X,  with 
frescoes  by  BaftMlIe,  for  each  of  which  he  received  lliOO  ducats. 

TheSUmsM  of  the  Inoendl6  del  B6rg6  is  decoMit^  wfth  tteatiif^, 

I  The  name  Cardinal  was  applied  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  mlidsler  of 
the  court  of  Theodosius  at  ConstaiM^inople,  and  was  probably  iuiAduced 
thence  to  the  Papal  court.  Cardinals  had  no  precedence  over  bishoi^  a*  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1006.  The  privilege  of  the  ^eeti<m  ef  a 
Pope  was  granted  them  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  Ul^,  The  ^oarlethat  was 
granted  them  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council  at  Lyons ;  a  f hare  in  the 
temporal  i^ower  and  state  revenues  by  Bugenius  iV.  in  1484.  First  tai  rank 
was  the  Cardinal  Nephew,  whose  duties  were  those  of  a  prime  minister ;  then 
came  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  (a  post  often  sold  by  the  Popes),  who  took 
possessiptf  of  the  palace  on  lae  death  ef  a  pontiff,  and  M^iffned  sttpreMe  flil 
the  next  election.  The  Oaaedfml  Dstart  hsA  the  disposal  of  pemmi  iHd 
benefices.    The  Cardinal Viato is  thi* awti^g^  Hahopof BettM. 
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Ulnstzokive  off  the  triumphs  of  the  Church,  from  erentB  in  the  reigns 
of  Leo  III.  (796)  and  Leo  IV.  (847).  The  roof  has  fonr  frescxjes  by 
Peruginoy  illastiative  of  the  Saviour  in  glory. 

Entnaee  Wall.— Tbe  Goronatfon  of  Charlen»s:ne  In  the  old  S.  Peter's. 
LeO' X.  is  sgAin  represented  as  Leo  III.,  and  Francis  I.  as  Charlemagne.  This 
freseo  is  partly  br  RaffaeUe,  partly  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  On  the  socle  Is 
Charlemagrne,  by  Poliaoro  da  Caravaggto. 

TtL  Wail.— The  'Ineendlo  del  Boim.'  a  flre  In  the  Leonine  City  in  847, 
Isy  JRaffaeUe.  In  the  baekgronnd  Leo  Iv.  u  seen  in  Che  portico  of  the  old  S. 
I^Bter^  arresting'  with  a  cross  the  progress  of  the  flames,  on  their  approach  to 
the  basilica.  In  the  foreground  is  a  group  of  fngltlves  by  QitUw  Rmnmvoy 
resembling  Aeneas  escaping  from  Troy  with  Anchises,  followed  by  Ascanins 
and  Crensa.  Beneath  are  Godfrey  de  Bonillon  and  Astnlf  (Ethelwoll),  the 
latter  with  the  inscription :  *  Astnlphns  Rex  snb  Leone  IV.  Pont.  Britanniam 
Beato  Petro  yectigalem  fecit.* 

It.  Wall.— The  Justification  of  Leo  III.  before  Charlemagne,  by  PUriwi 
dd  Vaga.    The  Pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  the  Emperor,  of  Francis  I. 

Wall  of  Eeress.— The  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  by 
Giofoanni  da  Udiney  from  designs  of  BafEaelle.  The  Pope  is  represented  with 
the  features  of  Leo  X. ;  behind  him  are  Cardinal  Giullo  de*  Medici  (Clement 
Vll.),  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  others.  The  Castle  of  Ostia  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. Beneath  are  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  Emperor  Lothaire, 
by  Pciidoro  da  Caravaggio. 

The  Stanza-  deUa  Segnatnra  is  so  called  from  a  judicial  assembly 
once  held  here.  The  frescoes  in  this  chamber  are  illustrative  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jorisprudence,  represented  on 
the  ceiling  by  Baffaelle,  in  the  midst  of  arabesques  by  SodonM,  The 
Theology  was  the  first  picture  he  ezecnted  here.  The  sqnare  pie- 
tnres  by  Raffaelle  refei^-the  Fall  of  Man— to  Theology ;  the  Study 
of  the  Globe — to  Philosophy ;  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas — to  Poetry  ; 
and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon — to  Jurisprudence.  The  nuuster  was 
i^ed  twenty-five  when  he  painted  here. 

KBtranee  Wall.—'  The  IHspwta,*  the  most  beantifnl  ropresentation  of 
the  Christian  world  in  existence,  derive  Its  name'  from  an  impression  that  it 
represents  a  dispute  upon  the  Sacrament.  In  the  upper  jiort  of  the  com- 
position the  heavenly  host  are  present :  Christ  between  the  Vii^n  and 
8.  John  Baptist ;— on  the  left,  S.  Peter,  Adam,  S.  John,  David,  S.  Stephen,  and 
Jeremiah ;— on  the  right,  S.  Paul,  Abraham,  S.  James,  Moses,  S.  Laurence, 
and  S.  George.  Below  is  an  altar  surrounded  by  the  Latin  doctors,  Gregory, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  At^grnstlne.  Near  S.  Angustine  stand  S;  Thomas 
AquinsH,  S.  Anacletus  with  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  and  &  Bnonaventura 
reading.  In  front  is  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  background  Dante,  near  whom 
a  monk  in  a  black  hood  is  pointed  out  as  Savonarola.  The  Dominican  on  the 
•xtreme  left  is  supposed  to  be  Fra  Angelico.  The  other  figures  are  MarstUo 
FIcino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola. 

The  chiaroscuros  on  the  socle  beneath  this  fresco  are  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga  (added  under  Paul  III.)  and  represent :  1.  A  heathen  saerifiee ;  2.  S. 
Augustine  fiDdlng  a  child  attempting  to  drain  the  sea ;  a  The  Cumaesn  Bibyl 
oad  Augustus. 

M*  Wall*'— Above  the  window  are  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temi)eranceu 
On  the  left,  Justinian  delivers  the  Pandeets  to  Tribonian.  On  the  r^ht, 
Gregory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julius  II.)  delivers  the  Decretals  to  a  jurist ; 
Cardinal  de*  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  OardiaBl  Fameae,  afterwards  Paul 
ni.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte,  are  represented  near  the  Pope.  In  the  soolo 
beneath  is  Solon  addressing  the  people  of  Athens. 

Ii.  Wall.  — '  Parnassus,*  Apollo  surrounded  by  the  Muses,  on  his  right 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante.  Below,  on  the  right,  Sappho,  supposed  to  be 
addfosslng  OMinna,  Petrarch,  Propertiusi,  and  Anaeroon ;  on  the  left,  Pindar 
and  Horace,  Sannazzara,  Boccaccio,  and  others.    Beneath  this,  in  grisattle, 
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»re,— Alexander  plaoiiig  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  tomh  of  Achilles,  and 
Aagrastus  preyenting  the  bnming-  of  Virsrirs  Aeneid. 

WaU  of  Egress.  — <  The  Sdiool  of  Athens.'  Baflaelle  consulted 
Ariofito  as  to  the  arrang^ement  of  its  fifty-two  flgfures.  In  the  centre,  on  the 
steps  of  a  portico,  are  seen  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  Plato  pointing  to  heaven, 
and  Aristotle  to  earth.  On  the  left  is  Socrates  conversingr  with  his  pnpils, 
amongst  whom  is  a  yonng  waiTior,  probably  Alcibiades.  Lying  upon  the  steps 
in  front  is  Diogenes.^  To  his  left  Pythagoras  is  writing  on  his  knee,  and 
near  him,  with  ink  and  pen,  is  Empedocles.  The  youth  in  the  white  mantle 
is  Francesco  Maria  della  SoTere,  nephew  of  Julius  II.  On  the  right  is 
Archimedes,  drawing  a  geometrical  problem  upon  the  floor.  The  youno" 
man  near  him  with  uplifted  hands  is  Federigo  IL,  Duke  of  Mantua.  Behinl 
these  are  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy,  one  with  terrestrial,  the  other  with  a 
celestial  globe,  addressing  two  figures  which  represent  Baflaelle  and  Sodoma. 
The  architecture  of  the  hall  is  modelled  on  Bramante's  design  tor  S.  Peter's. 
The  drawing  in  brown  upon  the  socle  beneath  this  fresco  is  by  Pierino  del 
Vt^a,  and  represents  the  death  of  Archimedes. 

*  Baflaelle  commenced  his  work  In  the  Vatican  by  painting  the  ceiling  and 
the  four  walls  of  the  room  called  deUa  Segnatura,  on  the  surface  of ,  which  he 
had  to  represent  four  great  compositions,  which  embraced  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  encyclopedia  of  that  period,  namely,  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence. 

*  It  will  be  conceived,  that  to  an  artist  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  the  first  of  these  subjects  was  an  unparalleled  piece  of  good 
fortune;  and  Baflaelle,  long  familiar  with  the  allegorical  treatment  of 
religious  compositions,  turned  it  here  to  the  most  admirable  account ;  and 
not  content  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  genius,  he  availed  himself  of  all 
the  instruction  he  could  derive  from  the  intelligence  of  others.  From  these 
combined  inspiraldons  resulted,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
of  Christian  art,  a  composition  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  painting,  and 
we  may  also  add  without  a  name ;  for  to  call  it  lyric  or  epic  is  not  enough, 
unless,  indeed,  we  mean,  by  using  these  expressions,  to  compare  it  with  the 
allegorical  epic  of  Dante,  alone  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  this  marvellous 
production  of  the  pencil  of  Baflaelle. 

*And  let  no  one  consider  this  praise  as  idle  and  groundless,  for  it  is 
Baflaelle  himself  who  forces  the  comparison  upon  us,  by  placing  the  figure 
of  Dante  among  the  favourite  sons  of  the  Muses ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
striking,  by  draping  the  allegorical  figure  of  Theology  in  the  very  colours  in 
which  Dante  has  represented  Beatrice,  namely,  the  white  veil,  the  red  tunic, 
and  the  green  mantle,  while  on  her  head  he  has  placed  the  olive  crown. 

*Of  the  four  allegorical  figures  which  occupy  the  compartments  of  the 
ceiling,  and  which  were  all  painted  immediately  after  Bafl!aelle*s  arrival  in 
Borne,  Theology  and  Poetry  are  incontestably  the  most  remarkable.  The 
latter  would  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  calm  inspiration  of  her  glance, 
even  were  she  without  her  wings,  her  starry  crown,  and  her  azure  robe,  all 
having  allusion  to  the  elevated  region  towards  which  it  is  her  privilege  to 
soar.  The  figure  of  Theology  is  quite  as  admirably  suited  to  the  subject  she 
personifies ;  she  points  to  the  upper  part  of  the  grand  composition,  which 
takes  its  name  from  her,  and  in  which  the  artist  has  provided  inexhaustible 
food  for  the  sagacity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  spectator. 

*  This  work  consists  of  two  grand  divisions — Heaven  and  Earth— which  are 
united  to  one  another  by  that  mystical  bond,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  personages  whom  the  Church  has  most  honoured  for  learning  and 
holiness  are  ranged  in  picturesque  and  animated  groups  on  either  eAde  of  the 
altar,  on  which  the  consecrated  wafer  is  exposed.  S.  Augustine  dictates  his 
thoughts  to  one  of  his  disciples ;  S.  Gregory,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seems 
ahscM'bed  in  the  contemplation  of  celestial  glory ;  8.  Ambrose,  in  a  slightly 
difflerent  attitude,  appears  to  be  chanting  the  Te  Deum ;  while  S.  Jerome, 
seated,  rests  his  hands  on  a  lai^e  book,  which  he  holds  on  his  knees.     Pletro 

1  In  the  cartoon  at  Milan  Diogenes  does  not  appear,  being  apparently  an 
after-thought. 
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Lombardo,  Duns  ScotuB*  B.  Thomas  Aquiiuua,  Pope  Anacletns,  S.  Buona- 
Tentnra,  and  Innocent  III.  are  no  leas  happily  choraoterised ;  wbilet  behind 
all  these  illnstiions  men,  whom  the  Chnrch  and  succeeding  generations  have 
agfreed  to  honour,  Baffiielle  has  ventured  to  introduce  Dante  with  his  laurel 
erown,  and,  with  still  greater  boldness,  the  monk  Savonarola,  publicly  burnt 
ten  years  before  as  a  heretic. 

*in  the  glory,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  represented,  surrounded  by  patriarchs,  apostles, 
and  saints ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  in  some  sort  as  a  rinmU  of  all  the 
favourite  compositions  produced  during  the  last  hundred  years  by  the 
Umbrian  school.  A  great  number  of  the  types,  and  i>articularly  those  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  works  of  Baffaelle  himsell 
The  Umbrian  artists,  from  having  so  long  exclusively  employed  themselves 
on  mystical  snl^ects,  had  certainly  attained  to  a  marvellous  perfection  in  the 
representation  of  celestial  beatitude,  and  of  those  ineffable  things  of  which 
it  has  been  said  that  the  heart  of  man  cannot  conceive  them,  tue  lees,  there- 
fore, the  pencil  of  man  portray ;  and  Bafflaelle,  surpassing  them  in  all,  and 
even  in  this  instance,  while  surpassing  himself,  appears  to  have  fixed  the 
limits  beyond  which  Christian  art,  properlv  so  called,  has  never  since  been 
able  to  advance.'— Jtio,  ^Poetry  of  ChriiAian  Art* 

The  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  entirely  painted  by  Baffaelle  in  1511-14, 
shows  the  Chnroh  triumphant  over  her  enemies,  and  the  miraoles 
by  which  her  power  has  been  attested.  On  the  roof  are  four  sub- 
jects from  the  Old  Testament :  the  Covenant  with  Abraham  ;  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  ;  Jacob's  Dream  ;  Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush. 

Entrance  WaU.—Th.e  WUght  of  AttUa.  Leo  I.  (with  the  features  of 
Leo.  X.)  is  represented  on  his  white  mule,  with  his  cardinals,  calling  upon 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  appear  in  the  clouds,  for  aid  against  Attila.  The 
Coliseum  is  seen  in  the  background.  Perugino  is  represented  as  a  mace- 
bearer. 

K.  WaU.—Thit  Miracle  of  BoUena.  A  priest  at  Bolseqa,  who  refused  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  is  convinced  by  the  bleeding  of 
the  host.  On  the  right  kneels  Julius  II.,  Cardinal  Riario,  founder  of  the 
Cancelleria.  This  was  the  last  fresco  executed  by  BafEaelle  under  Julius  II., 
who  died  soon  after  its  completion. 

Ita  Wall.— Peter  delivered  jh^iiii  Prison.  A  fresco  by  Piero  della 
Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  this  picture,  which  is  said  to  have 
allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X.,  while  Leg^ate  in  Spain,  after  his  capture 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  This  fresco  is  considered  especially  remarkable  for 
its  four  lights,  those  from  the  double  representation  of  the  angel,  from  the 
torch  of  the  soldier,  and  from  the  moon^ 

WdU  of  Bffress.—nellodormi,  the  ppfect  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  driven  < 
out  of  the  Temple  (2  Maccabees  iii.).  in  the  background  Onias  the  priest  is  \ 
represented  praying  for  divine  interposition ;  in  the  foreground  Heliodoms, 
pursued  by  avenging  angels,  is  endeavouring  to  bear  away  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple.  There  is  allusion  here  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  after 
Novara,  in  1518.  The  heavenly  horseman  is  believed  to  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  chieftain  Astorre  Baglioni,  whom  Rallaelle  had  seen  in  his  youth,  in  the 
street  confiicts  of  his  native  Perugia,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  gilt  armour, 
with  a  falcon  on  his  helmet—*  like  Mars  in  bearing  and  in  deeds.'  Amid 
the  group  on  the  left  is  seen  Julius  11.  in  his  chair  of  state,  attended  by  his 
secretaries.  The  figure  of  the  Pope  gazing  on  the  prostrate  king  marks  the 
picture  as  allegorical  of  his  success  in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy. 
The  first  of  the  bearers  of  the  *  Sedia  portatile  in  front  is  Marc- Antonio 
Raimondi,'.the  engraver  of  Ralfaelle's  designs.  The  man  with  the  inscription, 
*  Jo.  Petro'de  Folicariis  Cremonen,*  was  secretary  of  briefe  to  Pope  Julius. 

*  Here  you  may  almost  fftncy  you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of  the 
heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing  of  his  steed  ;  while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  in  those  who 
gaze  intently  on  the  sudden  consternation  of  Heliodoms,  without  being  able 
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to  4i7liie  Us  osnfle,  we  see  the  exproMdoH  of  torror,  aHUUEemeut,  joy,  hnmillty, 
anil  «rery  pmbIob  to  which  hnman  nfttture  U  ezpMed.%^/ 


The  next  chamber  is  the  Saloae  idi  GoiiBfeaiiiyiio,  decorated  luider 
Clement  YII.  (Giulio  de'  Medici)  in  1523-34,  after  the  death  of 
Baffaelle,  who,  however,  had  prepared  drawings  for  the  frescoes. 
The  two  figures  of  Jastioe  and  Mercy  are  by  Francesco  Penni 
and  GiTilio  Romano.  The  other  compositions,  completed  by  his 
popilSf  are  in  &esco. 

Ewbrtmoe  IToil.— The  snppositttioin  Baptism  of  Gonstantine,  intereetinsr  as 
portraying  t(he  interior  oi  the  Lateran  baptistery  in  the  fifteenth  eentnry,  by 
^nmoeaeo  P§nni,  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  a  black  dress  and 
▼elTiet  cap.  On  the  left  Is  Damasns  I.  (A.D.  366-884),  between  Prudenoe  and 
Peace ;  on  the  rigrht,  Leo  I.  (a.d.  440-402),  between  Innocence  and  Tmth. 
The  paintings  on  the  socles  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Gonstantine  by 
Qiulio  Romano. 

K.  WaU.— The  Battle  of  the  Ponte  Molle  and  the  Defeat  of  Mazentins  by 
Ck>n8tantine,  designed  (?)  by  BafEaelle,  and  executed  by  Oivlio  Romano.  On 
the  left  is  Sylyester  1.  between  Faith  and  B«ligion ;  on  the  right,  Urban  I. 
(the  friend  of  Cecilia)  between  Justice  and  Oharny. 

L.  Wall*— The  FictidouB  Donation  of  Boboub  by  ConstaiKtlne  to  SylTCSter  L 
(A.P.  325);  MaffaeUo  da  CoUe.  (The  head  of  Sylvester  was  a  portrait  of 
Clement  YII.,  the  reigning  Pope ;  Count  Castiglione,  the  friend  of  Baffaelle, 
and  Ghdio  Romano,  are  introduced  among  the  attendants.)  On  the  left  is 
Sylvester  I.  with  Fortitude ;  -on  the  rig^t,  Gregory  YII.  with  Strength. 

WcUl  of  Egress.— The  Address  of  Coustantine  to  his  trObps  and  the  Vision  of 
the  Fiery  Cross ;  OitUio  Romano.  On  the  left  is  S.  Peter  between  the  Church 
and  Eternity ;  on  the  right,  Clement  I.  (the  Martyr)  between  Moderatien  an4 
Gentleness. 

*  Bapha^  se  multiplie,  11  se  prodigue,  avec  une  f^condit^  de  toutes  les 
heures.  De  jeunes  disciples,  admirateurs  de  son  beau  g^nie«  le  senrent  turec 
amour,  et  sont  d6j&  admis  k  Thonneur  d'attacher  leurs  noms  %  quelques  parties 
de  ses  magnlflques  travaux.  Le  maStre  leur  distribue  leur  t&che ;  k  Jules 
Bomain,  le  brillant  coloris  des  vdtements  et  peut-Stre  mdme  le  dessln  de 
quelques  figures ;  au  Fattore,  k  Jean  d'Udine,  les  arabesques ;  k  frere  Jean  de 
Y^rone  les  clairs-obscurs  des  portes  et  des  lambris  qui  doivent  completer  la 
decoration  de  ces  splendides  appartements.  St  Ini,  que  rteerve-t-il  ?-«- 
la  pens^e  qui  anime  tout,  le  g^nle  qui  enfante  et  qui  dirige.* — Qoumearie, 
*RSme  Chritienne,* 

The  vault  was  painted  long  afterwards  by  the  Znccari.  From 
the  corner  of  this  haU  a  custode,  if  requested^  will  give  access, 
through  an  ante-chamber,  to  the 

Cappella  di  San  Lorenio,  a  tiny  chapel  covered  with  iDterestlng 
frescoes  executed  by  Fra  Angelica  for  Nicholas  V.  in  1447.  At 
some  unknown  time  the  door  was  walled  up,  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  chapel  was  long  forgotten.  Bottari,  who  had  read  of  it  in 
Vasari,  found  it  after  a  long  search  in  the  eighteentii  century, 
entering  it  through  the  window  which  overlooked  the  roof  of  the 
Sixtine.  The  upper  series  of  the  frescoes  represents  events  in  the 
life  of  S.  Stephen. 

1.  His  Ordination  by  8.  Peter. 

2.  His  Almsgiving. 

5.  His  Preaching. 

A.  He  is  brought  befcnre  the  Council  at  Jerusalew  (his  accwner  has  the 

dress  and  shaven  crown  of  a  monk). 
.6.  He  is  draggled  to  Execution. 

6.  He  is  dtoned.    Saul  is  among  the  spectators. 
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*  Ajurelico  hm  lepraiQatea  8.1Btcai»faen  as  a  wwukg  man,  1ieafdleH»^aiid  wink 
a  most  mUd  and  candid  es^pteeBlon.  JOis  .draw  la  tito  4Qa««iiVi  hat}U,'«f  a 
Tlytd  bliie.*^Jf9«.  Jometoik 

The  lower  aeries  Eepreseoto.the  life  of  8.  I<aaxeiice. 

H.  He  la  Ordained  t>7  dHetw  IL  (with  ihe  te«fewreg  «(  Niehefcw  T.). 
8.  Sixtns  II«  deliyeis  tbe  treasnrea  of  ttw  Chwic^  to  bim  for  ^stari- 

bnti(m  among  tbe  poor. 
8.  He  Difltribntee  wem  in  Alms. 
4.  He  is  carried  before  Dediis  the  Vrefeet. 
6.  He  suffers  Martyrdom,  A.D.  268. 

Introduced  in  the  side  arches  are  the  %mee  <xf  8.  Jerome, 
8.  Ambrose,  8.  Angfistine,  8.  Gregory,  8.  John  Ohryeoetom,  8.  Atha- 
nasios,  8.  Leo  (as  the  protector  of  Borne),  find  8.  Thomas  Aqninas 
— as  painted  by  the  Dominican  Angelico,  and  for  a  Dominican  Pope, 
Nicholas  V. 

*  The  Consecration  of  S.  Stephen,  the  Distribution  of  Alma,  and,  above  all, 
his  Preaching*  are  three  pictures  as  p^rlifit  Qf  4beir  Jdnd  as  any  that  have 
been  produced  by  the  greatest  masters,  and: it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
group  more  happily  conceiyed  as  to  arrangement,  or  more  graceful  in  form 
and  attitude,  than  that  of  the  seated  females  listening  to  tbe  boly  preacher  ; 
and  if  the  furious  fanaticism  of  the  executioners,  who  stone  him  to  death,  is 
not  expressed  with  all  the  energy  we  could  desire,  this  may  be  attributed  to 
a  glorious  incapacity  in  this  angelic  imagination,  too  excluslT^y  occupied 
with  loTe  and  ecstasy,  to  be  ever  able  to  familiarise  itself  with  those  dramatic 
scenes  in  which  hateful  and  violent  jMuasions  were  to  be  represented.'— ilto, 
*  Poetry  of  Chri$Han  Art: 

*The  soul  of  Angelico  lives  in  perpetual  peace.  Not  seclusion  from  the 
world.  No  shuttinuf  out  of  the  world  is  neediul  for  him.  There  is  nothing  to 
shut  out.  Envy,  lust,  contention,  discourtesy,  are  to  him  as  though  they 
were  not ;  and  the  cloister  walls  of  Fiesole  no  penitential  solitude,  barred 
from  the  stir  and  joy  of  life,  but  a  possessed  land  of  tender  blessing,  guarded 
from  the  entrance  of  all  but  holiest  sorrow.  The  little  cell  was  as  one  of  the 
houses  of  heaven  prepared  for  him  by  his  Master.  What  need  had  it  to  be 
elsewhere  ?  Was  not  the  Yal  d*Arno,  with  its  olive  woods  in  white  blossom, 
paradise  enough  for  a  poor  monk  ?  Or  could  Christ  be  indeed  in  heaven 
more  than  here  ?  Was  He  not  always  with  him  ?  Could  he  breathe  or  see, 
but  that  Christ  breathiBd  beside  him  or  looked  into  his  eyes  ?  Under  every 
cvpreas  avenue  the  angels  walked ;  he  had  seen  their  white  robea— whiter 
than  the  dawn— at  his  bedside  as  he  awoke  in  early  summer.  They  had  sung 
with  him,  one  on  each  side,  when  his  voice  failed  for  joy  at  sweet  vesper  and 
matin  time  ;  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  their  wings  in  the  sunset,  when  it 
sank  behind,  the  hills  qf  Luni.*— iitwJ;m*«  'Modern  Painters: 

From  the  8alone  di  Constantino  a  glass  door  admits  ns  to  the 
Loggie.  

Two  sides  of  the  Loggie  or  corridors  oof  the  second  floor  (formerly 
open)  are  decorated  in  stacco  by  Marco  da  Faenaa  and  Paul  Schnorr^ 
and  painted  by  Sicciolante  da  Setnnonta,  Tempestay  Sakbatini,  and 
others.  The  third  corridor,  entered  on  the  right,  contains  the 
celebrated  frescoes,  execated  by  Raffelle,  or  from  the  designs  of 
RaffaeUe,by  Gialio  Bomano,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Baffaello  da  CoUe.  Of  tbe  fifty- two  subjects 
represented,  forty-eight  are  from  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  four 
last  being  from  the  Gospel  History,  as  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  pictures  which  celebrate  the  foandation  and  triumphs  of 
the  Church,  in  the  adjoining  stanze.    The  design  of  many  of  the 
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deoorations  is  doubtless  due  to  the  discovery,  in  the  reign  of 
Jnlins  Ihy  of  the  buried  treasures  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  stucco 
deoorations  are  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  especially  remarkable,  perhaps, 
are  those  of  the  windows  in  the  first  arcade,  where  Kaffaelle  is  re- 
presented drawing— his  pupils  working  from  his  designs— and  Fame 
celebrating  his  work.  They  were  all  maltreated  by  the  French  in 
1527,  and  have  likewise  suffered  at  the  hands  of  restorers.  The 
frescoes  are  arranged  in  the  following  order : 


) 


RaffaeUe. 


>  Oiulio  Homano. 


CfitUio  Romano. 


Francesco  Penni. 


Francesco  PemvL 


IttAreada. 

1.  Oreatlonof  Ll^ht.i 

2.  Creation  of  Dry  Land. 

3.  Creation  of  the  Snn  and  Moon. 

4.  Creation  of  Animala 

ind  Arcade. 

\  1.  Creation  of  Eve.    Kafflaelle. 

2.  The  Fall. 

3.  The  SxUe  f^m  Eden. 

4.  The  Conseqaenee  of  the  Fall. 

Zrd  Arcade, 

1.  Noah  bnilds  the  Ark. 

2.  The  Deluge. 

8.  The  Coming:  forth  from  the  Ark. 
4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 

ith  Arcade. 

1.  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 

2.  The  Covenant  of  God  with  Abraham. 

3.  Abraham  and  the  three  Angels. 

4.  Lot's  Flight  from  Sodom. 

5th  Arcade. 

1.  God  appears  to  Isaac. 

2.  Abimelecb  sees  Isaac  with  Bebecca. 
8.  Isaac  gives  Jacob  the  Blessing. 
4.  Isaac  blesses  Eean  also. 

Qth  Arcade^ 

1.  Jacob's  Ladder. 

2.  Jacob  meets  Bachel. 
8.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban. 
4.  The  Journey  of  Jacob. 

7th  Arcade. 

1.  Joseph  tells  his  Dream. 

2.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 
8.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 
4.  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  Dream. 

SthAreads. 

1.  The  finding  of  Moses. 

2.  Moses  and  the  Burning  Bosh. 
8.  The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh. 
4.  Moses  striking  the  Bock. 

9th  Arcade, 

1.  Moses  receives  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 

2.  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Call 
8.  Moses  breaks  the  Tables. 
4.  Moses  kneels  before  the  Pillar  of  Cloud. 

1  *  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  whole  series.  Here  the  Almighty  is 
seen  rending  like  a  thunderbolt  the  thick  shroud  of  fiery  clouds,  letung  in 
that  light  under  which  His  works  were  to  spring  into  Hie.'— Lady  BatOdke. 


PeUegrino  da  Medena. 


Oiulio  Romano. 


QiifUio  Romano. 


RaJHuUo  da  Con»A 
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lOthAreade.^ 

VlHeHr 


1.  The  Iflraelites  eroM  the  Jozdan. 

2.  The  Fall  of  Jericho. 

8.  Joshua  stays  the  coarse  of  the  Snn.         yPierino  del  Vaga, 
4.  Joshua  and  Eleazer  diyide  the  Promised  | 

Land.  J 


nth  Arcade. 

1.  Samuel  anoints  David.  ^ 

2.  David  and  Goliath.  I  n.-    •      ^  ,  «- 

8.  The  Triumph  of  David.  YPtenno  del  Vaga, 

4.  David  sees  Bathsheha.  ) 

VUh  Arcade, 

1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon.  \ 

2.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.  f  p-,2-_,j^  j_  ir^^«- 
8.  The  Comingr  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  f  ^^^^fl^wo  da  Modena, 
4.  The  Building  of  the  Temple.  ) 

mih  Arcade, 

1.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  ^ 

4.  The  Last  Supper.  ) 

*From  the  Sistine  Chapel  we  went  to  Baflaelle's  Loggie,  and  I  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  we  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  them.  The  eye  was  so 
educated  and  so  enlarged  by  those  grand  forms  and  the  glorious  completeness 
of  all  their  parts,  that  it  could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  imaginative  play  of 
arabesques,  and  the  scenes  from  Scripture,  beautiful  as  they. are,  had  lost 
their  charm.  To  see  these  works  qften  alternately  and  to  compare  them  at 
leisure  and  without  prejudice,  must  be  a  great  pleasure,  but  all  sympathy  is 
At  first  one-sided.*— G'oetAtf'f  'Eomanisehe  Brief e.' 

Entering  a  passage  on  the  left  of  the  central  Loggie,  immediately 
on  the  left  as  we  approach  from  the  Stanze,  and  ascending  a  stair- 
case, we  reach  the  Loggie  on  the  third  floor,  which  are  decorated 
with  maps  by  Antonio  da  Varese.  Here,  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Pinacoteca,  or  Ckillexy  of  Pictures,  founded  by  Pins  VII., 
who  acted  on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and  of  Canova,  and 
formed  the  present  collection  from  the  pictures  which  had  been 
carried  oflp  by  the  French  from  the  Roman  churches,  upon  their 
restoration.  The  pictures  are  not  all  numbered.  Almost  every 
picture  is  worthy  of  separate  examination.  They  are  contamed  in 
four  rooms,  and  according  to  their  present  position  are  :-— 

Ist  Boom. 

L^  WaU: 
Leonardo  da  Vinci :  S.  Jerome.    The  foundation  of  a  Pjf *;»;e,  pftinted  in 
bistre.    This,  and  the  unflnished  Adoration  of  the  Magi  In  the  Uffljl,  are 
the  only  easel-pictures  in  Italy  which  can  be  certainly  attributed  to  the 
master,    e.  1480. 
«To  art-critics  a  work  of  the  highest  interest,  but  to  the  general  public  an 
unmitigated  horror.»—Jf orrf«,  'Italian Painters, 

SSSSuifTheiSditi^^^ 
VoTmerlj  a  pred#lla  to  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  In  the  third  room. 

150S. 
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JfVti  AnqOiM  da  FiuoU :  The  Story  of  a  Nioolo  of  Bari.  Twocntof  three 
predella  pictnreBonce  in  th»  Sncajstj  of  &  JOcynaewkw  At  Pk>rQnce,  whence 
they  were  carrlefl  off  to  Paris,  where  the  tiUrd  r^flutf aa. 

Ouerdno :  The  Ivorednllty  of  ft.  ThomtA. 

JFV.  Franeia :  Madonna  with  the  Child  Mid  S.  ^etomtu 

MwriUo :  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Pietro  d'Arbnes. 

BtUnmce  WaU: 

Buoneontiifiio:  PieMk- 

MuHKo :  A4eratlop  of  the  Shepherds. 

BreoU  RoberH:  The  Story  of  &  Hyacinth^  the  JQomUiiQan  Apoetle  of 
Bnssia  and  Scandinavia. 

*Mur%ao :  The  Marriage  of  Sl  Catherine. 

*Perugino :  *  I  Tre  Santi.*  Fart  of  a  large  predeU^  bi  ths  Ohnrch  of  8. 
Pietro  del  Casinensi  at  Pemgia.  Seyeru  saints  from  tMs  predella  still 
remidn  in  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Pietro ;  two  are  at  Lyons. 

*  On  one  side  is  S.  Benedict,  with  his  black  cowl  oyer  his  head  and  long 
parted  beard,  the  book  in  one  hand,  and  the  asperge  in  the  otbrnr.  On  the 
other,  S.  Placidns,  yonng,  and  with  a  mild,  candid  expression,  black  habit 
and  shayen  crown.  In  the  centre  is  S.  Flayia  crowned  as  a  martyr,  holding 
her  palm,  and  gazing  ppward  with  a  diyiae  ezpresBton^'-^JTM^  Jtmuon, 

Fra  Angelico :  The  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels. 
Boniftmo :  The  Holy  Family  and  Saints. 
Window  WM.— Carlo  CriMlH :  The  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  S.  John, 

and  the  Magdalen  lammtinK.    A  lunette. 
Cario  CriveUi :  1477.    Beaito  Jacobo  d' Asonla  della  Marea.    Giyen  under 

Leo  XIIL 
WaU  of  Effrest.—Gaircfalo  i  Holy  Family. 
Baflkelle  t  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope.     Circular  medalli<HU  in  Matre* 

which  once  formed  a  predella  for  ^the  Efitoubment'  in  the  Borgheae 

Gallery.    1607. 

ftiA  Seom. 

JSntrance  Wall—MHHmtnltb^ao  t  The  CosunwUon  ofS.  /erome* 

This  is  the  maslterpleee  of  the  master*  ithe  one  flrst-rate  workW  #  seeonfU 
rate  artist,  it  was  painted  for  the  monks  of  Ara  Coeli,  who  quarrelled  wWt 
the  artist,  and  shut  up  the  picture,  only  paying  the  artist  about  fifty  scudj 
for  this  hia  greatest  work;  Afterwards  they  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  aitar^-pieee  for  their  chnrdi,  and  instead  of  anpplying  him  with  iresli  eaa- 
▼as,  produced  the  picture  of  Domenichino,  and  desired  him  to  paint  oyer  it. 
Poussin  indignantly  threw  up  his  en^^ement,  and  made  known  the  existence 
of  the  picture,  which  was  afterwards  preseryed  in  the  Church  of  S.  Girolamo 
della  Caritik,  whence  it  was  carried  off  by  the  French.  8.  Jerome,  in  his  laat 
moments  at  Bethlehem,  is  represented  receiying  the  Last  Sacraments  from 
S.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  while  S.  Paula  kneels  by  his  side.  The  WMter  was 
aged  thirty-three  when  he  painted  it. 

*  The  Last  Communion  of  S.  Jerome  U  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  the  world— the  S.  Jerome  of  Pomenichf no— which  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  placed  opposite  to  the  Transfiguration  of  Baflaelle 
in  the  Vatican.  The  aged  saint— feeble,  emaciated,  dying— is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  his  disciples  to  the  chapel  of  his  monastery,  and  placed  within  the 
porch.  *■  A  young  priest  sustains  him  ;  S.  Paula,  kneeling,  kisses  one  of  his  thin 
bony  hands ;  the  saint  fixes  his  eager  eyes  on  the  countenance  of  the  priest,  who 
is  about  to  administer  the  Sacrament— a  noble,  dignified  figure,  in  a  rich 

i  The  candle  is  ingeniously  made  crooked  in  the  socket  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  while  the  flame  burns  straight. 
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eoelesiastical  drapi ;  a  doAeoai  holds  the  oup,  and  an  attendant  priest  the 
hook ;  the  lion  droope  his  head  with  an  exprewion  of  grief ;  ^  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  all  are  on  the  dyii^  saint,  while  lour  angels,  hovering  ahove, 
look  down  upon  the  aoene.*~J^amMoo'«  *  Saered  Art* 

'  And  Jerome's  death  (A.D.  480)  drawing  near,  he  eommaaded  that  he  should 
he  laid  on  t^e  bare  ground  and  covered  with  saekeloth,  and  calling  the 
brethren  aronnd  him,  he  spake  sweetly  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  in  many 
holy  words,  and  appointed  Bnsebins  to  be  their  abbot  in  his  room.  And 
then,  with  tears,  he  received  the  blessed  Eucharist,  and  sinking  backwards 
i^pain  on  the  earth,  his  hands  crossed  on  his  heart,  he  sang  the  ''Nunc 
Dimittis,**  which  being  finished,  it  being  the  hour  of  compline,  sudd«ily  a 
great  light,  as  of  the  noonday  sun,  shone  around  about  him,  within  which 
light  angels  innumerable  were  seen  by  the  bystanders,  in  shifting  motion, 
like  sparks  among  the  dry  reeds.  And  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  was  heard, 
inviting  him  to  heaven,  and  the  holy  I>octor  answered  that  he  was  ready. 
And  after  an  hour,  that  li^ht  departed,  and  Jerome's  spirit  with  ijt.*— Itor^ 
Lindtay,/rom  '  Peter  de  Katalibtu,* 

K.  If  oO^-BaflkeUe :  *  The  Hadonn*  dl  Follcno.'  Ordered  in  15U  by 
Sigismondo  dei  Contl  for  the  Church  of  Axa  Coeli  nrhere  he  is  burled),  and 
removed  in  1665  to  Folio^no,  when  his  great-niece,  Anna  Conti,  took  the  veil 
there  at  the  convent  of  S.  Anna.  The  angel  in  the  foreground  bears  a  tablet, 
with  the  xiames  of  the  painter  and  donor,  and  the  date  1612.  The  city  of 
Foligno  is  seen  in  the  background,  with  a  falling  bomb,  from  which  one  may 
believe  that  the  picture  was  a  votive  offering  from  Sigismondo  for  an  escape 
during  its  siege.  The  picture  was  originally  on  panel,  and  was  transferred 
to  canvas  at  JP^ris. 

*  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  however  beautiful  in  the  whole  arrangement, 
however  excellent  in  the  execution  of  separate  parts,  appears  to  belong  to  a 
transition  state  of  development.  There  is  something  of  the  ecstatic  enthusi- 
asm widch  has  produced  such  peculiar  conceptions  and  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  in  other  artists— Correggio,  for  example— and  which,  so  far  from 
harmonising  with  the  unaAect^  serene  grace  of  Raff  sell  e,  has  in  this  in- 
stance led  to  some  serious  defects.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  figures  of  S.  John  and  S.  Francis :  the  former  looks  out  of  the  picture 
with  a  fani4istic  action,  and  the  drawing  of  his  arm  is  even  considerably 
mannered.  S.  Francis  has  an  expression  of  fanatical  ecstasy,  and  his  counte- 
nance is  strikingly  weak  in  the  painting  (composed  of  reddish,  vellowlsh, 
and  grey  tones,  which  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  their  restorer).  Again, 
8.  Jerome  looks  up  with  a  sort  of  fretful  expression^  In  which  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise,  as  some  do,  a  mournful  resignation ;  there  is  also  an  exaggerated 
style  of  drawing  in  the  eyes,  which  sometimes  gives  a  sharpness  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Baffaelle's  figures,  and  appears  very  marked  in  some  of  his  other 
pictures.  Lastly,  the  Madonna  and  the  Child,  who  turn  to  the  donor,  are  in 
attitudes  which,  however  graceful,  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  tranquil  for 
the  majesty  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  The  expression  of  the  Madoona^  coun- 
tenance is  extremely  sweet,  but  with  more  of  the  character  of  a  mere  woman 
than  of  a  glorified  being.  The  figure  of  the  donor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
excellent,  with  an  expression  of  sincerity  and  truth ;  the  angel  with  the 
tablet  is  of  unspeakable  intensity  and  exquisite  beauty— one  of  the  most 
marvellous  figures  that  Baflaelle  has  created.'— Zu^Im'. 

WaU  of  jBpren.— RainieUe  i  *  The  Tnuuillcamtton**  It  was  originally 
painted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  YJIX 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  for  that  provincial  cathedral.  But  it  was  scarcely 
finished  when  Baflaelle  died,  and  it  hung  over  his  deathbed  as  he  lay  in  state, 
and  was  carried  in  his  funeral  procession. 

^  According  to  the  S^ritual  Meadow  of  Moschus,  who  died  A.D.  620,  the 
lion  Is  said  to  have  pined  away  after  Jerome's  death,  and  to  have  died  at  last 
upon  his  grave.  \ 
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*  And  when  all  bebeld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  JCrom  yesterday— 
Him  In  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  great  work  ;  when,  entering^  in,  they  look'd. 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colonrless, 
Then  on  those  forms  dirine  that  lived  and  breathed. 
And  wonld  live  on  for  ogfe»-~«ll  were  moved. 
And  sighs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamentations.*— JZogftfrt. 

The  following  quotations  may  perhaps  represent  the  practical,  aesthetical, 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  picture. 

*  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  the  Transfiguration- 
including  the  three  apostles,  prostrate  on  the  mount,  shading  their  dazzled 
senses  from  the  insufferable  brightness— occupying  only  a  small  part  of  the 
top  of  the  canvas,  and  the  principal  field  filled  with  a  totally  distinct  and 
certainly  unequalled  picture— that  of  the  demoniac  boy,  whom  our  Saviour 
cured  on  coming  down  from  the  mount,  after  His  transfiguration.  This  was 
done  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  monks  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  for 
which  church  it  was  painted.  It  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  age — the 
yet  unbanished  taste  of  Gk>thic  days— to  have  two  pictures,  a  celestial  and  a 
terrestrial  one,  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other ;  accordingly,  we  see 
few,  even  of  the  finest  paintings,  in  which  there  is  not  a  heavenly  subject 
above  and  an  earthly  below— for  the  great  masters  of  that,  day,  like  our  own 
Shakspeare,  were  compelled  to  suit  their  works  to  the  taste  of  their  em- 
ployers.*- i?aton*«  *  Boms.* 

*  It  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any  one  can  have  doubted  of  the 
grand  unity  of  such  a  conception  as  this.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord,  the 
disconsolate  parents  bring  a  possessed  boy  to  the  disciples  of  the  Holy  One. 
They  seem  to  have  been  making  attempts  to  cast  out  the  Evil  Spirit ;  one  has 
opened  a  book,  to  see  whether  by  chance  any  spell  were  contained  in  it 
which  might  be  successful  against  this  plague,  but  in  vain.  At  this  moment 
appears  He  who  alone  has  the  power,  and  appears  transfigured  in  glory. 
They  remember  His  former  mighty  deeds ;  they  instantly  i>oint  aloft  to  the 
vision  as  the  only  source  of  healing.  How  can  the  upper  and  lower  parts  be 
separated  ?  Both  are  one  :  beneath  is  suffering  craving  for  Aid ;  above  is 
active  Power  and  helpful  Grace.  Both  refer  to  one  another ;  both  work  in 
one  another.  Those  who,  in  our  dispute  over  the  picture,  thought  with  me, 
confirmed  their  view  by  this  consideration :  Raffaelle,  they  said,  was  ever 
distinofuished  by  the  exquisite  propriety  of  his  conceptions.  And  is  it  likely 
that  this  painter,  thus  gifted  by  Grod,  and  everywhere  recognisable  by  the 
excellency  of  this  His  gift,  would,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  powers,  have 
thought  and  painted  wrongly  ?  Not  so ;  he  is,  as  Nature  is,  ever  ri^ht,  and 
then  most  deeply  and  truly  right  when  we  least  suspect  it,*— Goethi^s"  Werke,' 
ill.  p.  88. 

Srd  Room  (closed  on  Mondays,  because  the  Papal  andiences  take 
place  in  the  apartment  beneath) : — 

Entraiiee  IToU.- TltUm  s  c.  151^  Hadonna  and  Saints.  Signed.  From 
S.  Niccol6  de*  Frari  at  Venice. 

*  S.  Nicholas,  in  full  episcopal  costume,  is  gazing  upwards  with  an  air  of 
inspiration.  S.  Peter  is  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  book,  and  a  beautiful 
S.  Catherine  is  on  the  other  side.  Farther  behind  are  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Anthony  of  Padua ;  on  the  left  S.  Sebastian,  whose  figure  recurs  in  almost  all 
these  pictures.  Above,  in  the  clouds,  with  angels,  is  the  Madonna,  who  looks 
cheerfully  on,  while  the  lovely  Child  holds  a  wreath,  as  if  ready  to  crown 
a  TotKej.*—K'ugler. 

*  In  this  picture  there.are  three  sections,  as  in  the  Transfiguration.  Below* 
saints  and  martyrs  are  represented  in  suffering  and  abasement :  on  every  faee 
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is  depicted  aadneflB,  nay,  almost  impatienoe ;  one  figure  in  rleh  episoopal 
robes  looks  npwards,  with  the  most.eag^er  and  ag^onised  longing,  as  of  weep- 
ing ;  bnt  he  cannot  see  all  that  is  floating  above  his  head,  bnt  which  we  see 
standing  in  front  of  the  picture.  A  bore,  Mary  and  her  Child  are  in  a  clond, 
radiant  with  joy  and  snrronnded  by  angels,  who  have  woven  many  garlands ; 
the  Holy  Child  holds  one  of  these,  and  seems  as  if  abont  to  crown  the  saints 
beneath,  bnt  His  Mother  withholds  His  hand  for  the  moment  (?).  The  con- 
trast between  the  pain  and  snfEering  below,  whence  S.  Sebastian  looks  forth 
out  of  the  picture  with  gloom  and  almost  apathy,  and  the  lofty  unalloyed 
exultation  in  the  clouds  above,  where  crowns  and  palms  are  already  awaiting 
him,  is  truly  admirable.  High  above  the  group  of  Mary  hovers  the  Ho^ 
Spirit,  from  whom  emanates  a  bright  streaming  light,  thus  forming  the  apex 
of  the  whole  composition.  I  have  just  remembered  that  Goethe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  first  visit  to  Borne,  describes  and  admires  this  picture ;  and 
he  spealra  of  it  in  considerable  detail.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  Quirinal.* 
—Mendelssohn'a  Letters, 

Guereino :  S.  Margherita  da  Cortona.  She  is  represented  kneeling— angels 
hovering  above— in  the  background  is  the  Convent  of  Cortona.  In  the 
painter's  second  manner. 

Might  WaU  : 

Spagnt^etto :  Martyrdom  of  S.  Laurence. 

Ouareino :  The  Magdalen,  with  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion. 

Plntiirlcelilo  t  The  (Toronatlon  of  the  ¥lrKtB— an  exquisite  pic- 
ture from  La  Fratt)i  in  Umbria. 

*Lo  Spagna :  The  BesurreOtion.  The  figures  are  sharply  relieved 
aofain^t  a  bright  green  landscape  an0  a  green  sky.  Tlie  figure  of 
the  risen  Saviour  is  in  a  raised  gold  nimbus  surrounded  by  cherubs* 
heads,  as  in  the  fresco  of  Pinturicchio  at  the  Ara  Coelt  "  Qulnqne 
plagas  aspice.'*  The  expressive  head  of  the  escaping  soldier  is  said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino,  introdnoed  by  BAflaelle—the  sleeping 
soldier,  that  of  Baflaelle,  by  Perugino  (?). 

*  lA  Madonna  dl  Monte  Lnco,'  designed  by  BaffiMlle  s  the  upper 
IMUt  painted  by  OitUio  Bomano^  the  lower  by  Frtmeeteo  Penni  (II 
Fattore).  The  apostles  looldng  into  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  find  it 
blooming  with  heart's-ease  and  ixias.  Above,  the  Virgin  is  crowned 
amid  the  angels.  There  is  a  lovely  landscape  of  Tivoli  seen  through 
a  dark  cave  which  ends  awkwardly  in  black  clouds.  This  picture 
was  painted  for  the  Convent  of  Monte  Luco,  near  Spoleto.    168fi. 

*Lo  Spagna :  The  Nativity— a  beautiful  and  devotional  picture  ;  the 
Child  is  unconscious  of  the  adoration  it  is  receiving. 

Kaflteelle  t  The  Coronation  of  the  Tlrgln.  The  predella  in  the 
first  room  belonged  to  this  picture,  which  was  painted  for  the  Odd! 
family  of  Perugia.  This  was  transferred  from  wood  to  canvas  in 
Paris  (1797),  whither  it  was  taken  from  the  Church  of  8.  Francesco 
at  Perugia. 

*Perugino :  *  La  Madonna  del  quattro  Santi.'  The  Vii^n  and  Child 
enthroned  under  an  arcade— with  8.  Lorenzo,  8.  Louis,  8.  Ercolano, 
8.  Costanzo  standing.  On  the  step  of  the  throne  is  inscribed  *  Hoc 
Petrns  de  Chastro  Plebis  Pinxit.* 

*Tgnoto  XIV.  c. :  Nativity,  Visit  of  the  Magi,  Coronation  of  the  Vli^in. 

End  WaU: 

GaraTacglo  t  The  Entombment. 

*  Oaravaggio*s  entombment  of  Christ  is  a  picture  wanting  in  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  holy  sublimity ;  but  is  nevertheless  full  of  solemnity,  only  per- 
haps too  like  the  funeral  solemnity  of  a  gipsy  chief.  A  figure  of  such  natural 
sorrow  as  the  Virgin,  who  is  represented  as  exhausted  with  weeping,  with 
her  trembling  outstretched  hands,  has  seldom  been  painted  K  ven  as  mother 
of  a  gipsy  chief,  she  is  dignified  and  tonebing.'— ITt^Ier. 
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SatMferrato :  Yirgin  and  Child.    A  fat  mundane  Infknft  and  a  eoand 

Yii^n  seated  on  a  ereecent  moon.    The  child  holds  a  rosary. 
Jfficedo  Al/unno :  Two  verj  larsre  pictures.  In  many  compartments,  of 

the  Crucifixion  and  Saints.    (Between  them.) 
Melscio  da  Forll  t  Slxtns  IT.  and  his  (^arC   A  fresco,  remored 

from  the  Vatican  library  by  Leo  XII.,  which  is  a  most  Interesting 

memorial  of  an  important  historical  family. 

Near  the  figure  of  the  Pope,  Slxtus  lY.,  who  is  known  to  Boman  traTellen 
from  hfs  masrnlflcent  bronxe  tomb  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  of  S. 
Peter's,  stand  two  of'  his  nephews,  of  whom  one  is  Gluliano  della  Bovere, 
afterwards  Julius  II.,  and  the  other  Pietro  Biario,  who,  from  the  position  of 
a  humble  Franciscan  monk,  was  raised,  in  a  few  months,  by  his  uncle,  to  be 
Bishop  of  Treylso,  Cardinal- Arch  bishop  of  Seville,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, Archbishop  of  Yalentia,  and  Archbishop  of  Florence,  when  his  life 
changed,  *and  he  liyed  with  such  eztravi^^ance,  and  sfave  banquets  so 
magnfflcent,  that  never  had  pagan  antiquity  seen  anythmg  like  it;^^  but 
within  two  years  *  he  died  (not  without  suspicion  of  poison),  to  the  great  grief 
of  Pope  Siztus,  and  to  the  infinite  Joy  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals.** 
The  kneeling  figure  represents  Platlna,  the  historian  of  the  Popes  and  prefect 
of  the  Yatican  library.  His  face  is  that  of  a  scholar,  with  square  jaw,  thin 
lips,  finely-cut  mouth,  and  keen  glamcfni?  ^e.  In  the  hackgroaml  stand  two 
other  nepbewm  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Giovanni  della  Bovere  and  Glrolamo 
Biario,  who  was  married  oy  his  uncle  (or  father  ?),  the  Pope,  to  the  famous 
Caterina  Bfona— was  tra[q)eotid  of  being  the  originator  of  the  QonB|dracy  of 
the  Pazzi— was  created  Count  of  Forli,  and  to  whose  aggraadisement  Siztns 
lY.  sacrificed  every  principle  of  morality  and  justice ;  be  was  murdered 
at  Forli,  April  14,  U88.  He  has  a  shock  of  black  hair  faWag  over  large 
blark  eyes,  his  look  contemptuous,  and  his  mien  impetiovi.  Beneath  is 
inaevihed : 

*  Templa  domum  ezpesttis  vieos  font  moenia  pcmtes : 

Yirgineam  Trivii  quod  reparaMs  aqnam, 
Prisca  licet  nantlestatuas  dare  eommoda  portus : 

Mt- YMieannm  cingere  Sizte  t^graa.  i 
Pins  tamen  orbs  debet ;  mem  quae  squalore  latebat, 

Omitur  in  eelebri  bibliotbeea  loeo;' 

*Titian :  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  half-length,  in  a  yellow-brown  robe— a 
most  beautiful  picture,  but  Injured. 

Entrance  WaU : 

Vaisntin  :  The  BEartyrdom  of  SL  Processus  and  Hartinlanus,  the 
gaolers  of  S.  Peter.  This  is  stigmatised  by  Kugler  as  *  an  unim- 
portant and  bad  picture,*  but,jperhaps  from  the  connection  of  the 
subject  with  the  story  of  S.  Peter,  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  eopled  in  mosaie  in  the  bagJHca,  whence  thJa  picture  was 
brought. 

Guide  Rmi:  Martyrdom  of  8.  Peter. 

*  This  has  the  heavy,  powerful,  forms  of  Garavaggio,  but  wants  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  which  sustains  such  objects— it  is  a  martyrdom  and  nothing 
more— it  might  pass  for  an  enormous  and  horrible  genre  picture.*— JTa^iier. 

N.  Pouuin :  Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus.  A  horrible  academic  pic- 
ture of  the  disembowelment  of  the  saint  upon  a  wheel.  It  was 
copied  in  mosaic  in  S.  Peter's  when  the  pictore  was  removed  from 
thenee. 

1  Steteno  Infessura,  Bmt,  lUU,  Stript,,  torn.  ili. 
'  Corio, StoriadiMUmuh  P»  89«. 


Tlw  Ajulnnelaltimi.    From  a  Mavta.  Ml  Lov^to^  detalMff  fait 
the  Vstiouiy  i»  ezchatnge  for  %  moaaia,  aHei  it  w«t  wnt  back  by  the 

AUd^ftn  &a6dk,i:  d.  Gtegfoiy  the  Great—tfie  miracle  of  the  Brattdenm. 
1}hiBwa»thettll«r<7>iece  of  thedappella  Clementina,  bntltBy  Clement 
YIJO.  SI  8,  Petbr'B,  atod  to-  which  the  remaAM  of  Gregory  the  Great 
were  removed  from  the  altar  of  8.  Andrew. 

*  The  EmpreBB  Constantla  sent  to  8.  Gregory  reqiaestinfi:  eome  of  the  reUcs 
Af  8.  I^ter  and  8.  Pkral.  He  ezctiaevf  hlmBeif ,  saytng'  thitt  he  dared  not  diitnrb 
tbeliTBaered  remains  for  sncfi  a  pnrpoee— bnt  he  sent  her  jwrt  of  a  congecrated 
etoth  (Btandenm)  Which  bad  enfolded  the  body  of  8.  John  the  Svan^ettBt, 
The  EmpresB  rejected  this'gJA  with  contempt ;  whereupon  Gregory,  to  show 
tbtft  Bttcn  things  are'  hallowed  not  so  mnch  in  themaelfes  as  by  the  fsith  of 
bellereitt,  laid  the  Brandeum  on  the  altar,  and  after  praying,  be  took  up  a 
Intfe  and  pierced  if »  and  blood  flowed  as  fft>m  a  IlTlng  body.'— Jantefon's 
*  AmiwI  HftA  Legendttfy  Art,*  p.  821. 

^anM0i ;  The  Sestuy  el  8.  ]fie]l«9l«B.  Tbiv  pietdrd  i*  meattoMd  by 
Lanai  as  •  &  MioheUna  eosta«iea  «4  CtUtarto/ 

Betwm  tkB  Windom: 

Moretto-  da  Brueia  (Bwrtivieifui) :  The  Radonna  and  Child,  with  8. 

Jerome  and  8.  Bartholomew.   This  gMat  maiMsr  to  not  well  repre- 

sented  in  Borne. 
Paolo  Veronete :  The  Dream  of  8.  Helena  (of  the  finding  of  the  true 

Cross).    Once  in  the  Capitol  collection.    It  is  interesting  to  compare 

this  with  the  finer  repi^esentation  of  the  ssmesabjeet  by  the  same 

matter  in  ear  National  Gallery.  . 

RigJU  Watt  (returning) : 

Ouido :  Madonna  with  8.  Thomas  and  S»  Jeromor  The  &  TIumubs  is 

Tory  grand. 
CetoTB  da  Sesto :  Madonna  della  Cintola  with  8.  John  and  8.  AagnaOn. 

8igned  1621.    The  signatnre  is  a  forgery,  however. 
A.  Cfaraeei :  8aIyator  Mnndi.    Christ  seated  on  the  rainbow. 
*  Andrea  Saeehi :  8.  Bx>mnaldo.    The  saint  sees  the  vision  of  a  ladder 

by  which  the  friars  of  his  Order  ascend  to  heaven.    The  monks  in 

white  drapery  are  noble  fignres^  espeoiaHy  the  seated  one  in  the 

foreground. 


A  door  on  tbo  gyonnd-floof  of  tbe  Gof  t3^  df  &.  Dam^so  trill  admit 
visitors  (with  an  order  obtainable  at  the  TTfBzio  Tecnico,  Via  della 
Baoriatia)  to  Tiait  ttao  Paiial  Manwtftctoiry  of  Hoaalc»»  wb«noet  maay 
beantifnl  works  have  issued,  and  where  <Ahei«  aro  always  in  pro- 

*  GlifrlatnAMt^,  whv  felt  the  titmoM  eiitiiusfiifRir  for  the  fftstuf  fttOiaintf  of 
Boman  grattwur,  was  still  more  deepTy  hnpiossed  by  <;he  sight  of  the  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  CIrrlstlatt  bssiUcas,  the  image  of  which  was  still  present  to  bis 
mind  when  he  said,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  that  *>  mosaic  was  the  true  patnt- 
Itifir  *»  •teraWyv-'—Jlfo. 


Admission  to  the  Sonlptnre  Oalleriei  is  now  obtained  by  the 
Canoello  del  Giardino  (entrance  1  h,,  free  on  Saturday  mornings), 
reached  by  the  Via  dei  Ifoxtdaiuenti  tax  away  at  tbtf  back  of  S. 
Pet^u^i,    Hence  we  enter  ihe 
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Mnaeo  Plo-Clemeiitino,  founded  under  Clement  XIV.,  but  chiefly 
enriched  by  the  liberality  and  taste  of  Pins  YI.,  who  permitted  no 
one  but  himself  to  decide  on  the  subject  of  acqtusitions  to  the 
collection.  In  his  reign,  however,  most  of  the  best  statues  were 
carried  off  to  Paris,  though  they  were  restored  to  Pius  VII. 

A  few  steps  lead  us  to  the  beautiful  Sala  a  Grooe  Greca,  contain- 
ing— 

On  th$  ^ft.—The  porphyry  Sareoptiagiu  of  S.  Constsntia,  daughter  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  adorned  with  sculptoree  of  a  yintage,  which  are 
repeated  in  the  mosaics  of  her  church  near  S.  Agnese,  whence  it  was  most 
Inappropriately  removed  by  Paul  II.  to  Piazza  S.  Marco. 

(hi  the  right.— The  porpliyry  SarcopMasu  of  S.  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  carried  oil  from  her  tombs  (now  called  Tor  Pignattara)  to 
be  used  as  his  own  monument,  by  Anastasius  IV.,  1168,  and  placed  in  the 
Lateran,  whence  it  was  brought  hither  by  Pius  VI.  The  restoration  of  its 
reliefs,  representing  battle-scenes  of  the  time  of  Ck>nstantine,  together  with 
mending  and  iM>lishing  it,  cost  20,000  lire.  Armed  men  on  horsebaek  gallop 
above  prisoners  on  their  knees.  Above  are  busts  of  Constantine  and  S. 
Helena. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  on  the  left  is  a  recumbent  river- 
god,  restored  by  some  pupil  of  Michelangelo.^  The  stairs,  adorned 
with  twenty  ancient  columns  from  Palestrina,  lead  on  the  right 
to: 

The  Sala  della  Biga,  so  called  from  a  white  marble  chariot,  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Only  the  body  of  the  chariot  (which  long  served 
as  an  episcopal  throne  in  the  Church  of  S.  Marco)  and  part  of  the 
horse  on  the  right  are  ancient;  the  remainder  is  restoration. 
Among  the  sculptures  here  are  : 

606.  Bearded  Dionysos.  Copy  of  an  original  of  e.  860  B.a 
000  and  618  are  interesting  sarcophagi  representing  chariot-races.  The 
chariots  are  driven  by  Amorinl,  who  are  not  attending  to  what 
they  are  about,  and  drive  over  one  another.  Eggs  and  dolphins 
on  the  winning  posts  indicated  the  number  of  times  they  had 
gone  round ;  each  time  they  passed,  another  egg  and  dolphin 
were  put  down. 
616.  DlOBysos.    Closely  studied  by  Baflaelle. 

611.  Alcibiade8(?>— the  *  Atleta  Mattel.*    Face  modem. 

612.  A  ItiMMff  amtHSteing,  from  the  Giustiniani  collection.    *  The  finest 

toga-statue  extant.*— HeBrig. 
614.  Apollo  Citharaedus. 
616.  Discobolus,  found  at  Torre  Columbaro,  near  the  eighth  milestone  of 

the  Via  Appia,  in  1792. 
616.  Phocion,  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  from  the  extreme  simplicity 

of  the  drapery.    Helbig  considers  this  to  be  a  Hermes. 

618.  IMscoboliUh  copy  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Myron— inferior  to  that  at 

the  Palazzo  Lancellotti.    Found  at  Hadrian's  Villa,  1791. 

619.  A  Boman  Charioteer.    Interesting  for  details  of  costume. 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  line  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we  enter : 

The  GkOleria  del  Candelabri,  300  feet  long,  filled  with  small 

pieces  of  sculpture.    Most  of  the  candelabra  formerly  belonged 

>  If  the  visitor  has  reached  the  Vatican  on  a  Tuesday  or  Friday,  he  will 
find  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  galleries  dosed,  and  must  now  visit  the  Etruscan 
VoA  Egyptian  museums,  or  the  Galleria  d^Ii  Arazzi. 
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to  ohmches.  Among  the  sculptures  we  may  notice  in  the  centre, 
on  the  left,  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  found  near  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
also: 

Might   20.  Tomb  of  a  child,  with  dog,  book,  and  baby. 

L^t.    194.  Boy  with  a  urooBO. 

L^    148.  Satyr  carrying  a  boy :  found  beside  the  Sancta  Sanotomm  lo 

1809. 
BigJU.  824.  (Last  diTlskm  but  one)  Nemesis. 

In  Section  III.  is  the  interesting  altar  and  statue  of  Semo 
Sancus  found  in  1881  under  the  convent  of  S.  Silvestro  at  Quirinale, 
and  purchased  by  Led  XIII.  The  pedestal  is  inscribed  *  Semoni 
Sanco  Deo  Fidio  Sacrum  Decuria  Sacerdot  (um)  Bidentalium.'  Semo 
Sancus  was  a  Divinity  who  had  a  temple  on  the  island  as  well  as 
on  the  Quirinal.  He  was  identified  with  a  God  of  Fidelity,  or 
Hercules,  here  represented  as  an  Archaic  Apollo. 
Hence  (on  Tuesday  or  Friday  only)  we  can  enter : 
The  Gaileria  degli  Araszif  hung  with  Brussels  tapestries  from  the 
New  Testament  History,  executed  for  the  lower  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  in  1515-16,  for  Leo  X.,  of  which  ten  are  from  the  cartoons 
of  Saffaelle  ;  seven  of  these  were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Charles 
I.,  and  are  now  at  South  Kensington.  The  tapestries  are  being 
newly  arranged.  According  to  their  present  oider,  beginning  on 
the  right  wsdl,  they  are : 

*1.  The  Conversion  of  8.  Paul. 
*2,  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  Man. 
*4.  The  Miraenlons  Draught  of  Fishes. 
4.  (Smaller  than  the  others)  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross. 
6,  &  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  with  the  Annunciation  and  Cruci- 
fixion above. 
7, 8, 9.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

*10.  The  Appearance  of  the- Saviour  to  the  Apostles  on  the  shore  of  Galilee. 
*11.  The  Stoning  of  Stephen.    (On  the  border,  the  return  of  Cardinal  de* 

Medici  to  Florence  as  Legate.) 
12.  An  allegorical  composition  representing  the  Triumph  of  Beligion  (by 
Van  Orley  and  other  pupils  of  Baflaelle). 

Returning,  on  the  left  wall  are : 

1.  The  Day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  The  Resurrection. 

3.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

4.  The  Ascension. 

5.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

6.  The  Presentation  In  the  Temple. 

7.  The  Supper  at  Emmaus. 

8.  The  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene. 

9.  The  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine.  Above  it  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
no.  The  Death  of  Ananias.  „  -  «  ,.  ,  ^  . 
*11.  8.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys.    (On  the  border,  the  flight  of  Cardinal  de* 

Medici  from  Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan  monk.) 
*12.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
*18.  The  Sacrifice  at  LyBtra.> 


1  The  compositions  of  Baffaelle  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

2  K 
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The  Aiazzi  were  long  nsed  as  chnroli  decoiations  on  high 
fesdTal. 

*  On  Corpns-Christi  Day  I  learnt  the  true  destination  of  the  tapestries,  when 
they  tranctformed  colonnades  and  open  spaces  into  handsome  halls  and  corri- 
dors ;  and  while  they  placed  before  ns  the  iK)wer  of  the  most  gifted  of  men, 
they  grave  ns  at  the  same  time  the  happiest  example  of  art  and  handicraft, 
each  in  its  highest  perfection,  meeting  for  mntnal  completion.'— Ctoetlie. 

Fiom  the  end  of  the  SaJa  a  Orooe  Greoa  we  enter  the  Sala 
Botonda,  built  by  Pins  VI.,  paved  with  a  mosaic  found  in  1870  in 
the  Baths  of  Otricoli,  and  containing  in  its  centre  a  grand  porphyry 
vase  (labrum)  from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  Hedusa-head  is 
modem. 

On  either  side  of  the  door  of  exit  are  colossal  heads  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (?), 
beiug  Hermae  from  the  theatre  at  Hadrian's  Villa. 

Beginning  from  the  right  beyond  the  second  door,  are : 

539.  Head  of  Zens,  fitly  represented  as  the  father  and  the  king  of  the 
gods,  from  Otricoli— the  finest  extant.    Probably  of  third  century  B.O. 

'  Vnltn,  quo  coelum  tempratatesque  serenat.' 

—VvrgU,  Aen.  L  2S6. 

'  The  main  point  of  characterisation  lies  unmistakably  in  the  abundant  hair 
falling  on  both  sides  in  thick  masses,  and  in  the  bold,  elevated  brows,  beneath 
which  the  eyes  seem  to  gaze  over  the  vast  universe.  The  compact  brow  and 
prominent  nose  complete  the  expression  of  wisdom  and  power ;  while  the  full, 
slightly-parted  lips  imply  mild  benevolence ;  and  the  luxuriant  beard,  and  firm, 
well-formed  cheeks  betray  sensual  vigour  and  imperishable  manly  beauty.'- 
Lubke. 

640.  Colossal  statue  of  Antlnena,  as  Dionysos,  from  Hadrian  s  Villa.  All  the 
drapery  (probably  once  of  bronze)  is  a  restoration. 

*  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  A.D.  131.  Some  accounts  assert  that  he 
drowned  himself  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  which  demanded  for  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  the  sacrifice  of  the  object  dearest  to  him.  However  this  may 
be,  Hadrian  lamented  his  death  with  extravagant  weakness,  proclaimed  his 
divinity  to  the  Jeering  Egyptians,  and  consecrated  a  temple  in  his  honour.'— 
MerivcUey  IxvL 

611.  Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian. 

642.  HeraOO>  ^^^  &°  original  by  Pheidias. 

543.  Head  of  Hadilaii,  interesting  as  having  been  found  in  his  mausoleum. 

644.  *The  Mastai  Hercules— Hercules  Magnus  Gustos— a  colossal  figure  in  gilt 
bronze,  found  (1864)  under  the  Palazzo  Pio  di  Carpi  near  the  Theatre 
of  Pompey.    The  feet  and  ankles  are  restorations  by  Tenerani.  ^ 

646.  Bust  of  Antlnong,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian— exquisitely  beautiful. 

*  Antinous,  the  youth  with  dejected  head  and  dreamy  look,  meets  us  in  the 
halls  of  art  often,  but  the  mysterious  face  has  always  the  same  power  of  attrac- 
tion. He  muses  upon  a  riddle,  and  himself  is  one  that  tempts  to  solution  and 
bafQes  the  solver.'— jRy(22)0r^. 

646.  The  Barberini  Hera^much  restored. 

647.  Sea-god,  from  PozzuolL    A  i>ersonification  of  a  bay,  gaU,  or  harbour. 

Found  between  the  Lateran  and  S.  Croce. 
548.  HerwOf  as  a  seated  Zeus.    The  head  wore  a  metal  wreath. 

^  Very  few  bronzes  have  escaped  the  rapacity  of  Christian  Emperors;  it 
was  thus  with  mediaeval  sculptures  at  S.  Denis.  All  the  royal  effigies  in  marble 
survived  the  Bevolution,  but  all  those  in  bronze  or  other  metals  were  melted 
down. 
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'  Among  the  treaitirM  of  atitiqQity  preserved  in  modem  Borne,  none  Bnrpasaes 
— ^none  perhaps  equals— in  force  and  dignity,  the  sitting  statae  of  Nenra.  which 
draws  all  eyes  in  ttie  Botonda  of  the  Vatican,  embodying  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
Boman  magnate,  the  finished  warrior,  statesman,  and  gentleman  of  an  age  of 
Yaried  training  and  wide  practicid  experience.'— Jfarivo^,  ch.  xliii. 

649.  Jnpiter  Serapis,  a  colossal  bust,  from  Bovillae  (second  centnry). 

650.  Claudius,  as  Jupiter— found  at  Civita  Lavinia,  1865. 

'  The  statues  of  Claudius  surprise,  but  we  must  believe  that  he  had  these  at- 
tractive features.  All  his  statues,  by  various  chisels,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  merit,  unanimously  bear  witness  to  this.  And  it  is  not  contradicted  by  his 
biographers.  They  have  made  merry  over  his  pedantic  manner  and  his  rolling 
gait ;  but  no  one  has  said  that  he  was  ugly.  Suetonius,  eager  collector  of  every- 
thing^ that  might  cast  ridicule  upon  his  memory,  speaks,  too,  of  a  command- 
ingf  dignity  in  his  appearance,  when  he  stood,  sat,  or  reclined. 

*  This  statue  represents  a  Hamlet  srrown  old,  that  is  the  first  impression. 
A  melancholy  youth  spent  at  court,  that  forced  them  to  feign  madness',  was 
common  to  both.  That  there  lay  a  Hamlet  hidden  in  the  soul  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  and  that  the  keen  eye  of  Shakspeare  found  him  there,  this  one  seems 
to  see  in  the  Vatican  statue,  in  which  the  sculptor,  so  to  speak,  has  wrought 
in  marble  the  Greek  word  by  which  Augustus  hit  the  chief  trait  in  Claudius's 
nature.  The  word  applied  to  him  needs  no  translation  :  when  we  hear  meU- 
oria,  we  represent  to  ourselves  a  floating:  in  boundless  space,  amid  clouds  and 
vapours,  an  irresolute  life  in  empty  dreams,  burdened  by  re»:ret  at  feeble 
will,  and  sometimes  crossed  by  lofty  purposes.  It  was  younn:  Hamlet's  life, 
and  it  was  that  of  the  old  Boman  Emperor.  One  reads  it  with  surprlsiug 
clearness  in  every  line.*— Viktor  Rydberg. 

651.  Head  of  Claudius  with  the  Corona  Civica,  from  Otricoli.    Too  near 

the  spectator  for  its  best  effect. 

652.  Juno  Soepita,  from  Lanuvlum. 

668.  Plotlna,  the  noble  wife  of  Trajan,  d.  129  A.B. 

664.  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  d.  217  A.D. 

665.  GleniuB  of  Augustus. 

666.  Pertinax,  A.D.  198,  the  trusted  friend  of  M.  Anrelius,  murdered  on  the 

Palatine. 

Close  to  the  bust  of  Zeus  we  enter  the  Sala  delle  Muse,  adorned 
with  sixteen  corinthian  columns  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  It  is 
chiefly  filled  with  statues  and  busts  from  the  villa  of  Cassius,  near 
Tivoli.    On  the  left,  just  within  the  entrance,  are : 

626.  *Bu8t  of  PeiieleSy  as  eommander-in-ehief,  helmeted. 

628.  So-called  bust  of  Aspasia,  found  near  Civlta  Veochia  ;  but  a  lady  of  a 

later  period. 
496.  Head  of  Sophocles. 

Of  the  statues  of  the  Moses  and  that  called  Apollo  Citharoedos 
(516)  several  heads  do  not  belong  to  the  bodies,  and  restoration  has 
run  riot.  Nos.  505,  504  have  l^en  restored  as  Muses  in  order  to 
complete  the  choir.    They  came  from  Tivoli. 

*Nons  Savons  que  I'ApoUon  CitharMe  de  Scopas  ^tait  dans  le  temple 
d'Apollon  Palatin,  61ev6  par  Auguste :  les  m^dailles,  Properce  et  Tibulle, 
nous  apprennent  que  le  dieu  s'y  voyait  revdtu  d'nne  longne  robe. 

*  Ima  videbatur  talis  illndere  palla.* 

—Tib.  iii.  4,  86. 

*  Pythins  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat.* 

—Prop.  ii.  81, 16. 

Hence  we  reach  the  Sala  degli  Anlmali,  containing  a  number  of 
representations  of  animals  in  marble  and  alabaster.  Perhaps  the  best 
is  No.  116 — two  greyhounds  playing.     The  statue  of  Commodns  (7) 
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on  hoiseback  (No.  189)  served  as  a  model  to  Bernini  for  his  figure 
of  Constantino  in  the  portico  of  S.  Peter's. 
153.  A  Goftt-herd  resting  surrounded  by  his  flock. 

*  This  comiMBition  is  obviously  related  to  the  Idrllic  movement  whleh 
besran  to  develop  io  Greek  painting  after  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 

On  the  left  we^enter : 

The  Gallexia  delle  Statue,  once  a  summer-house  of  Innocent  VIIL, 
but  arranged  as  a  statue-gallery  under  Pius  VI.  In  its  lunettes  are 
remains  of  frescoes  by  Piniuricohio,    Beginning  on  the  right  are : 

248.  An  armed  statue  of  Clodius  Albinus  (a.D.  198-7)  standing  on  a  eippus 
which  marked  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Cains  Caesar  (Caligula) 
was  burnt,  inscribed,  G.  Caesab  Gerhanioi  Gaesaris  hio  crbmatus 
EST.    The  body  belonofs  to  another  statue. 

250.  The  *Statue  called  *  The  Genius  of  the  Vatican,'  supposed  to  be  a  copy 
from  the  Thespian  Eros  of  Praxiteles,  which  adorned  the  Portico  of 
Octavia  in  the  time  of  Fliny.  On  the  back  are  the  holes  for  the 
metal  pins  which  supported  the  wintrs.  This  statue  is  of  Parian 
marble.    Found  at  Centocelle  on  the  Via  Labiicana. 

261.  Athlete,  after  Polycleitus,  or  by  him. 

263.  Triton,    from    Tivoli— a  noble   head,  *  the  most    imposing   of   all 

representations.*— HtfZ&ur. 
266.  Paris,  from  the  Palazzo  Altemps,  probably  from  a  group  with  the 

Goddesses. 
266.  Young  Hercules. 

259.  Apollo,  restored  as  Pallas.    The  early  feminine  head  does  not  belong, 

and  is  dated  by  Helbig  as  5th  century  B.O. 

260.  An  attic  votive'  relief->-Gods  of  Healing.    To  the  right  is  a  group  of 

mortals. 
281.  So-called  Penelope,  on  a  pedestal  with  a  relief  of  Bacehus  and  Ariadne. 

264.  *Apollo  Sauroetonos  (watching  a  lizard),  found  on  the  Palatine  in  1777 

—a  copy  of  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Several  other  copies  are  in 
existence,  one,  the  celebrated  figure  in  bronze,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
The  right  arm  and  \esr  and  left  leg  below  the  knee  are  restorations. 

266.  Amazon,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  the  finest  of  the  three  Amazons  in 

the  Vatican.    None  of  these  has  the  original  head,  6th  century  B.O. 

267.  Drunken  Satyr,  from  the  Villa  Mattei. 

268.  Hera,  from  Otricoli.    Head  does  not  belong  to  the  statue. 

271,  S90.  *Posidippus  and  Menander,  fine  portrait-statues,  perfectly  pre- 
served, found  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  Panispema,  e.  1686, 
where  they  were  worshipped  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
statues  of  saints,  a  belief  which  arose  from  their  having  metal 
discs  over  their  heads,  a  practice  which  is  exemplified  by  many 
Attic  statues  intended  for  the  open  air.  The  marks  of  the  metal 
pins  for  these  discs  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  those  for  a  bronze 
protection  for  the  feet.  Probably  from  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  at 
Athens. 

399.  Aesculapios  and  Hygeia :  from  Palestrina. 

The  Hall  of  Busts.    Perhaps  the  best  are  : 

274.  Augustus,  with  a  wheaten  wreath,  as  an  Arval. 
278.  *The  young  Augustus,  found  at  Ostia,  1818. 

*  From  these  features  Horace,  the  friend  of  Caesar  Augustus,  might  have 
drawn  the  inspiration  for  his  **  aurea  mediocritas."  Young  Octavius  is  hand- 
some, it  might  be  said  beautiful.  .  .  .  Suetonius  the  biographer  gives  us  the 
colours  of  these  forms.  The  lightly  waving  hair  was  of  a  o^olden  hue ;  the 
eyes  had  a  mild  and  kindly  glance ;  the  complexion  varlea  between  tawny 
and  white.*— Fiktor  Bydberp, 

296.  Jupiter-Serapis,  in  basalt. 
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Sll.  MenelaoK    Put  of  a  gronp  with  the  dead  PatrooloB. 

826.  Throned  statne  of  Zens— formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Verospi. 

857.  Antinous. 

^  Pallas,  from  the  Castle  of  S.  An^elo. 

888.  *Soman  Senator  and  his  wife,  from  a  tomb.  (These  busts,  haying:  been 
mnch  admired  by  the  great  historian,  were  imitated  by  Schwau- 
thaler  on  the  monnment  of  NIebnhr  at  Bonn,  erected  by  his  former 
pupil  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his  memory— with  that  of  his  loving 
wife  Gretchen,  who  only  survived  him  nine  days.)    c.  A.D.  50. 

Be-entering  the  Crallery  of  Statues,  and  following  the  left  wall, 
are : 

892.  Septimius  Severus.    The  body  is  more  ancient. 

893.  Girl  at  a  spring  (?)-a  copy  from  the  statue  at  Palazzo  Barberini. 

894.  Neptune,  from  the  Palazzo  Verospi. 

895.  Apollo  Citharoedus. 

896.  *  Wounded  Adonis,'  or  Narcissus,  from  the  Palazzo  Barberini. 

897.  Dionysos,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

898.  Macrinus  (Imp.  217),  murderer  and  successor  of  Garacalla. 

401.  Mutilated  group  from  the  Niobides,  found  near  Porta  San  Paolo. 

405.  Water-bearer,  from  Palestrina.    Head  is  that  of  some  other  statue. 

406.  Copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  beautiful,  but  inferior  to  that  at  the 

Capitol. 
428.  A  Soman  Lady  as  Diana. 

Here  is  the  entrance  of  the  Gabinetto  delle  Maschere,  named 
from  the  mosaic  apon  the  floor  of  masks  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 
It  was  long  seldom  shown,  probably  because  it  contains  a  chaii 
(439)  of  rosso-antico,  called '  Sedia  forata,'  found  in  the  Lateran,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  famous  *  Sella  Stercoraria/  used  at  the  installa- 
tion there  of  the  mediaeval  popes.  It  was  used  as  a  token  of 
humility  to  show  that  the  head  of  the  church  derived  his 
dignity  solely  from  divine  blessing.  Another  similar  to  it  is 
in  the  Louvre. 

*  Le  Pape  41u  (C^lestine  III.,  1191)  se  prosterne  devant  I'autel  pendant  que 
Ton  chante  le  Te  Deum :  puis  les  Cardinaux  Evdques  le  conduisent  &  sou 
si^ge  derri^re  I'autel :  Ik  ils  vlennent  k  ses  pieds,  et  il  leur  donne  le  baiser  de 
paix.  On  le  mtoe  ensulte  &  une  chaise  poste  devant  le  portique  de  la  Basi- 
lique  du  Sanveur  de  Lateran.  Cette  chaise  4tait  nomm^e  dte  lors  *  *  Stercorariay* 
parce  qu'elle  est  perc6e  au  fond  ;  mais  I'ouverture  est  petite,  et  les  antiquaires 
lugent  que  c'^tait  pour  dgoutter  I'eau,  et  que  cette  chaise  servait  h  qnelque 
bain.'— li'^eury,  *H%8toire  EccUsiastique^*  xv.  p.  525. 

Here  also  the  severe  morality  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  long  imprisoned 
(427)  the  beautiful  Venus  Anadyomene,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Bracoio  Nuovo. 

Here  are  now  to  be  seen — 

427.  Venus  at  the  bath— a  graceful  representation.  Found,  1760,  on  Via 
Prenestina.  Fingers  mostly  modem,  and  right  hand  and  front 
of  right  foot. 

482.  Satyr,  in  rosso-antico,  with  coloured  glass  eyes. 

433.  Venus  drying  her  hair.  Bight  arm  erroneously  restored.  Head 
belongs  to  another  body. 

443.  Apollo  (?),  time  of  Hadrian  after  an  ancient  original. 

Returning  to  the  Galleria  delle  Statue,  we  find — 

414.  ^Sleeping  Ariadne,  found  e.  1503— formerly  supposed  to  represent  Cleo- 
patra; belonging  to  a  group. 

*  This  grand  form  is  exiecuted  with  madterly  power,  and  contrasts  efleo- 
tively  with  the  drapery,  and  it  presents,  especially  in  the  gentle  inclination 
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of  the  bead  andiin  the  turn  of  the  beaatifol  anns,  the  nnsnrpaflBable  picture 
of  deep  Blumher,  bearing  even  in  its  repose  the  traces  of  preceding  passionate 
excitement.*— ZritMtf. 

*Varion8  defects  in  the  execution  prevent  ns  from  regarding  the  figure  as  a 
genuine  original.'— JBre2&^. 

Beneath  this  figure  is  a  fine  sarcophagus,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 

Giants. 
412, 413.  *The  Barbertnl  Candelabra,'  from  Hadrian's  Villa— the  finest 

known.    Corinthian. 

416.  Slab  from  a  frieze :  Ariad  ne.  Theseus  abandoning  ber.  Twice  restored . 

417.  Mercury,  on  a  pedestal  which  supported  the  ashes  of  a  son  of  Ger- 

manicus  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

420.  Lucius  Yerus,  on  a  pedestal  which  supported  the  ashes  of  Caligula. 

The  torso  is  earlier  than  the  head.    A  first-rate  portrait. 

421.  Cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  alabaster— alabastro  cotognino — which  for- 

merly contained  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  imperial  family  (perhaps 
Livilla)  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Found,  1777,  beneath  a 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo. 

We  now  approach  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  Throagh 
a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  opposite  that  by 
which  we  entered,  we  reach  the  Cortile  del  Belyedere,  designed  by 
Bramante  under  Jalins  II. ,  having  a  fountain  of  two  basins  in  the 
centre,  and  decorated  with  fine  sarcophagi  and  vases,  &c.  From 
this  opens,  beginning  from  the  right,  the — 

l8t  Cabinet,  of  the  *Laocoo&.  This  wonderful  group  was  dis- 
covered by  Felice  de  Fredis  in  his  vineyard  near  the  Sette  Sale  on 
the  Esquiline  in  1506,  while  Michelangelo  was  at  Rome,  under 
Julius  II.,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  under  Adrian  VI., 
who  turned  away  from  it  shuddering,  and  exclaiming,  *  Idol  of  the 
Pagans.*  The  right  arm  of  the  father  was  missing  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  and  is  a  terra-cotta  restoration,  and  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  A.  Oomacchini,  as  also  are  the  arms  of  the  sons.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group  slightly  misdescribed  by  Pliny. 

*  An  original  work  by  Agesander  and  his  sons,  of  Rhodes.'— JJ^J^^. 

*  The  fame  of  many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  because  the  number  employed 
ui>on  great  works  prevented  their  celebrity ;  for  there  is  no  one  artist  to 
receive  the  honour  of  the  work,  and  where  there  are  more  than  one  thev 
cannot  all  obtain  an  equal  fame.  Of  this  the  lAoeoon  is  an  example,  whicn 
stands  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Titus— a  work  which  may  be  considered 
superior  to  all  others  both  in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole  group — the 
father,  the  boys,  and  the  awful  folds  of  the  serpents— were  formed  out  of  a 
single  block,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander,  Poly- 
dorus,  and  Athenodorus,  Bhodian  sculptors  of  the  highest  merit.*— PNny,  lib. 
xxxvi.  c  4. 

* ,  •  •  Turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending.    Vain 
The  struggle ;  vain  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp. 
The  old  man's  clench ;  the  long  envenom'd  chain 
Kivets  the  living  links — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp.' 

*  The  subject  of  the  Laocoon  is  a  disagreeable  one,  but  whether  we  consider 
the  grouping  or  the  execution,  nothing  that  remains  to  us  of  antiquity  can 
surpass  it.    It  consists  of  a  father  and  Jiis  two  sons.    Byron  thinks  that 
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Laoeoon*8  sngniah  is  absorbed  in  that  ot  his  children,  that  a  mortal's  agony 
is  blending:  with  an  immortars  patience.  Not  so.  Intense  physical  suilerinff* 
agfainst  which  he  pleads  with  an  upraised  countenance  of  despair,  and  appends 
with  a  sense  of  its  injustice,  seems  the  predominant  and  overwhelming 
emotion,  and  yet  there  is  a  nobleness  in  the  expression,  and  a  majesty  that 
dignifies  torture. 

*  We  now  come  to  his  children.  Their  features  and  attitudes  indicate  the 
excess  of  the  filial  lore  and  devotion  that  animates  them,  and  swallows  up 
all  other  feelings.  In  the  elder  of  the  two  this  is  particularly  observable. 
His  eyes  are  fixedly  bent  on  the  Laocoon— his  whole  soul  is  with,  is  a  part  of 
that  of  his  father.  His  arm  extended  towards  him,  not  for  protection,  but  a 
wish  as  if  instinctively  to  afford  it,  absolutely  speaics.  Nothing  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  the  contour  of  his  form  and  face,  and  the  moulding  of  his 
lips,  that  are  half  open,  as  if  in  the  act  of— not  utteriag  any  unbecoming 
complaint,  or  prayer,  or  lamentation,  which  he  is  conscious  are  alike  useless— 
but  addressing  words  of  consolatory  tenderness  to  his  unfortunate  parent. 
The  intensity  of  his  bodily  torments  is  only  expressed  by  the  uplifting  of  his 
right  foot,  which  he  is  vainly  and  impotently  attempting  to  extricate  from 
the  grasp  of  the  mighty  folds  in  which  it  is  entangled. 

*  In  the  younger  chUd,  surprise,  pain,  and  grief  seem  to  contend  for  the 
mastery.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  an  age  when  his  mind  has  sufficient  self- 
possession  or  fixedness  of  reason  to  analyse  the  calamity  that  is  overwhelm- 
ing himself  and  all  that  ia  dear  to  him.  He  is  sick  with  pain  and  horror. 
We  almost  seem  to  hear  his  shrieks.  His  left  hand  is  on  the  head  of  the 
snake,  that  is  burying  its  fangs  in  his  side,  and  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt 
he  is  making  to  disengage  it  increases  the  effect.  Every  limb,  every  muscle, 
every  vein  of  Laocoon  expresses,  with  the  fidelity  of  life,  the  working  of  the 
poison,  and  the  strained  girding  round  of  the  inextricable  folds,  whose 
tangling  sinuosities  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  followed.  No 
chisel  has  ever  displayed  with  such  anatomical  fidelity  and  force  the  project- 
ing muscles  of  the  arm,  whose  hand  clenches  the  neck  of  the  reptile,  almost 
to  strangulation ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  enormous  asp,  and  his  terrible  fangs 
widely  displayed,  in  a  moment  to  penetrate  and  meet  within  its  victim's 
heart,  make  the  spectator  of  this  miracle  of  sculpture  turn  away  with  shud- 
dering and  awe,  and  doubt  the  reality  of  what  he  aeefi.*—Sh^ey, 

*  The  circumstance  of  the  two  sons  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  father 
has  been  criticised  by  some,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  the 
harmony  of  the  composition.  The  same  apparent  disproportion  exists 
between  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  celebrated  group  at  Florence,  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Scopas.  The  raised  arms  of  the  three  figures  are  all  restora- 
tions, as  are  some  portions  of  the  serpent.  Originally,  the  raised  hands  of 
the  old  man  rested  on  his  head,  and  the  traces  of  the  junction  are  clearly 
discernible.  For  this  we  have  also  the  evidence  of  an  antique  gem,  on  which 
it  is  thus  engraved.  This  work  was  found  in  the  Baths  (?)  of  Titus,  in  the 
reign  of  Julius  11.,  by  a  certain  F^lix  de  Fr6dis,  who  received  half  the 
revenue  of  the  gabella  of  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  as  a  reward,  and  whose 
epitaph,  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  records  the  ttiGtJ-^Shakspere  Wood* 

The  2nd  Cabinet  contains  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  fonnd  in  the 
sixteenth  century  on  a  farm  of  Cardinal  Ginliano  della  Bovere,  near 
G-rotta  Ferrata,  and  purchased  by  Julius  II.  for  the  Belvedere 
Palace,  which  was  at  that  time  a  garden  pavilion  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Vatican,  and  used  as  a  museum  of  sculpture.  It  is 
now  held  certain  that  this  statue,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  original 
work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  but  a  Roman  first-century  copy.^    Four 

»  *  The  impression  of  Canova  that  this  statue  is  a  copy  of  a  vrork  in  bronze, 
has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  bronze  statuette,  resembling 
the  statue  except  where  a  work  in  bronze  would  materially  differ  from  one 
in  marble— i.0.  in  the  statuette  the  leg  is  not  supported  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  the  drapery  falls  from  the  shoulder  instead  of  bein^  brought  forward  to 
support  the  left  arm.    The  left  hand  of  the  statuette  holds  an  aegis,  which 
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famous  statues  of  Apollo  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing  at 

Rome  in  his  time,  bat  this  is  not  one  of  them.    Mrs.  Siddons  said 

of  the  Apollo  Belvedere :  *  What  a  great  idea  it  gives  one  of  God  to 

think  that  He  has  created  a  human  being  capable  of  fashioning  so 

divine  a  form  1 '  ^ 

*  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  tmerring  bow* 
The  Ood  of  life,  and  poeay,  and  light— 
The  San  in  human  limbB  array*d,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fig^ht ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might. 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  iujthat  one  glance  the  I>eity.' 

— *  Childe  HaariM: 

*  Bright  kindling  with  a  conqueror's  stern  delight. 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight ; 
Bums  his  indignant  eheek  with  vengeful  fire. 
And  his  lip  qiuvers  with  insulting  ire : 
Firm  flx'd  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  high 
He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky : 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair,  confined 
In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind. 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  fold. 
Proud  to  display  that  form  of  faultless  mould. 

Mighty  Bphesian  I  with  an  eagle's  flight 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  light, 
Vtew'd  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  blest  abode, 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  god : 
Contagious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  ran. 
And  nations  bow'd  before  the  work  of  man  : 

For  mild  he  seem'd,  as  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours ; 
Hausrhty,  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway 
Curbing  the  fierce  fiame- breathing  steeds  of  day ; 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep, 
'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove. 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love.' 

—Henry  Hart  MUnum. 

*It  incorporates  in  the  most  striking  manner  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
"Theophany,"  i.e.  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  material  universe  of  a 
hitherto  invisible  Deity.'— iJeiMgr. 

Passing  a  noble  sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads,  found  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  S.  Peter's,  we  reach  the  3rd  Cabinet,  which  con- 
tains the  Perseus  (triumphal  after  killing  Medusa),  and  the  two. 
Boxers — ^Kreugas  and  Damoxenus,  by  Canova ;  violently  theatrical 
and  as  un-Greek-like  as  possible. 

The  4th  Cabinet  contains  the  Antinoas  (now  known  to  be  a 
Hermes),  perhaps,  before  its  cruel  restoration,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  statues  in  the  world.  It  was  found  in  1543  in  a  garden 
near  the  Castello  S.  Angelo.  It  was  broken  across  the  ankles  when 
found,  and  has  been  unskilfully  put  together.  Its  original  was 
probably  a  fourth-century  bronze. 

tends  to  prove  that  in  the  original  statue  the  god  was  represented  as  holding 
an  aegis,  and  not  as  an  archer  who  had  Just  ducharged  an  arrow.' 
t  Campbell's  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddoru, 
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In  the  third  portico,  between  Ganova's  statues  and  the  Antinous 
is  (No.  42)  a  Venus  and  Gapid — interesting  because  the  Venns  may  be 
a  portrait  of  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severas.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  centnry,  in  the  rain  near  S.  Croce  in 
Gerasalemme,  to  which  it  has  given  a  name.  In  the  first  portico, 
between  the  Antinous  and  Laocoon,  are  two  beautiful  dogs,  possibly 
by  Lysippos. 

From  the  door  of  the  Gortile  de  Belvedere,  opposite  that  by 
which  we  entered,  we  reach  the  Round  Vestibule,  ornamented  with 
a  fine  basin  of  pavonazzetto  (Phrygian  marble). 

The  adjoining  balcony  contains  a  curious  Wind  Vane,  found  (1779) 
near  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Hence  there  is  a  view  over  the  city. 
In  a  garden  beneath  is  a  fountain  with  a  curious  bronze  ship  floating 
in  its  basin  (see  Vatican  Gardens). 

On  the  left,  in  the  2nd  Vestibale,  stands  the  statue  of  M6leag6r,with 
a  boar's  head  and  a  dog.    It  is  attributed  to  a  follower  of  Scopas. 

'  Heleager  Is  represented  in  a  position  of  repose,  leaning  on  his  spear,  the 
mark  of  the  junction  of  which  with  the  plinth  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  want 
of  the  spear  gives  the  statue  the  appearance  of  leanlnq^  too  much  to  one  side ; 
but  if  yon  can  imagine  it  replaced,  you  will  see  that  the  pose  is  perfectly 
and  truthfully  rendered.  This  statue  was  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  in  a  vineyard  close  to  the 
TlberJ^Shakspere  Wood. 

In  the  centre  of  the  8rd  Vesttbule—Atrio  Quadrate — ^is  the  Tone 
Belvedere,  sculptured,  as  is  told  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  its 
base,  by  Apollonios,  son  of  Nestor  of  Athens.  It  is  Graeco-Boman 
of  the  first  century.  It  was  to  this  statue  Michelangelo  declared 
that  he  owed  his  power  of  representing  the  human  form,  and  in 
his  blind  old  age  he  used  to  be  led  up  to  it,  that  he  might  pass  his 
hand^over  it,  and  still  enjoy,  through  touch,  the  grandeur  of  its 
muscles.  Some  critics  consider  it  represented  Heracles ;  others, 
Polyphemos,  sitting  love-sick  upon  a  rook  gazing  at  Galatea. 

*  And  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone, 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hurled,) 
still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world, 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  tho'  the  Bpiritsof  the  North,  that  swept 
Bome  from  the  earth  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  'twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unquelled  thy  glorious  energies  1 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spell  in  secret  given, 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven.*— /2o^0r«. 

Close  by,  in  a  niche,  is  the  celebrated  Ipeperino  *Tomb  of 
Cornelius  Lucius  Seipio  Barbatus,  consul  B.C.  298,  from  the  Vigna 
Sassi  It  has  a  doric  frieze  and  dentil  cornice,  and  with  triglyphs 
and  rosettes  in  the  metopes.  It  supports  a  peperino  bust,  supposed, 
upon  slight  foundation,  to  be  that  of  the  Calabrian  poet  Ennius, 
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who  was  bnried  in  his  pataron's  maasoleum.  Inscriptions  £rom 
other  tombs  of  the  Scipios  are  inserted  in  the  neighbouring  waU.^2 
Here  we  descend  steps  and  enter  the  Mnseo  Chiaramonti,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  Pope  Fins  VII.  On  the  right  is  an  entrance  to  the 
Giardino  della  Figoa  (described  under  the  Vatican  Gardens).  The 
long  gallery  is  lined  with  sculptures,  chiefly  of  secondary  interest. 
They  are  arranged  in  thirty  compartments.    We  may  notice: — 

I.  78S.  Beenmbent  Heracles,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 
{.  907.  Boat  of  Poeeidon,  from  Ostia. 
L  680.  Hermes,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Pietk. 
I.  688.  DionvsoB  and  a  Satyr.    Second  Attic  School. 
I.  66L  A  noble  Portrait  Bnst ;  temp.  Trajan. 
.  L  618.  Head  of  Venus,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
{.  496.  Sroe  bending:  his  bow,  a  copy  of  the  statue  by  Lyaippoe. 
I.  4M.  Seated  statue  of  Tiberias,  from  Pipemo. 

*The  enthroned  statues  of  Tiberius  hare  an  affected  sweet  smile,  that 
would  like  to  express  goodness ;  while  the  small,  finely  cut  nndorlip,  that 
rises  from  the  strongly  marked  hollow  orer  the  chin,  ought  in  its  natural 
position  to  sharpen  with  a  dash  of  contempt  the  conscious  superiority  that 
lies  upon  his  broad,  magnificently  formed  forehead.  The  smile  is  in  strong: 
contrast  with  the  cold  gaze  of  the  large  open  eyes.  It  is  a  gaze  which 
examines  not,  hesitates  not,  but  without  mercy  yerifies  a  judgment  fixed  in 
adyance.*—  Viktor  Bydberg. 

1,  401.  Colossal  head  of  Augustus,  from  Teii. 

I  400.  Seated  statue  of  Tiberias,  found  at  Veil,  1811,  with  Ck>rona  Ciyica. 

Note  the  intellectual  capacity. 
L  860.  The  Three  Graces,  found  at  the  Lateran—an  Attic  reliel 

2.  263.  Bast  called  Zenobia— full  of  character. 

I.  vm.  Colossal  head  of  Rome,  from  Laorentum. 

I.  176.  *A  beautiful  f ri^nnent,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe. 

Found  near  Tiyoli. 
I.  179.  Sarcophagus,  story  of  Alcestis. 
r.  1,  6, 13.  Autumn  and  Winter. 

Near  the  end  of  the  gallery,  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Braccio  Nuoyo,  built  under  Pius  VII.  in  1817  by  Raphael  Stern,  a 
fine  hall,  250  feet  long,  filled  with  gems  of  sculpture.  Perhaps 
most  worth  attention  are  (the  chefa-d^oeuvre  being  marked  with  an 
asterisk) : 

6.  Caryatid.  A  Soman  copy  of  one  from  the  Erechtheion.  Its  many 
restorations  are  due  to  Thorwaldsen.  But  compare  the  one  in 
British  Museum. 

*  Qnand  nne  fiUe  des  premieres  families  n'ayait  pour  ydtement,  comme 
celle-ci,  qn'nne  chemise  et  par-dessus  une  demi-chemise ;  quand  elle  ayalt 
Thabitude  de  porter  des  yases  sur  sa  tdte,  et  par  suite  de  se  tenir  droite ; 
qnand  pour  toute  toilette  elle  retroussait  ses  cheyeux  on  les  laissait  tomber 
en  boucles :  quand  le  yisage  n*6tait  pas  pliss^  par  les  mille  petites  gr&ces  et 
les  mille  petites  preoccupations  bourgeoises,  une  femme  pouyait  ayoir  la 
tranqnille  attitude  de  cette  statue.  Anjourd'hui  il  en  reste  un  debris  dans 
les  paysannes  des  enyirons  qui  portent  leurs  corbeilles  sur  la  tdte,  mais  elles 
sont  g&ttos,  par  la  trayail  et  les  haillons.  Le  sein  paralt  soos  la  chemise ;  la 
tuniqne  coUe  et  ylsiblement  n'est  qu'nn  linge ;  on  yoit  la  forme  de  la  jambe 
qui  casse  I'^tofle  an  genou :  les  pieds  apparaissent  nns  dans  les  sandales. 
Bien  ne  pent  rendre  le  s^rieux  naturel  de  yisage.  Certainement,  si  on  pouyait 
reyoir  la  personne  r^elle  ayec  ses  bras  blancs,  see  cheyeux  noirs,  sous  la 

^  See  the  account  of  the  Twniht  of  the  Scipiot  in  Chapter  IX. 
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Inmite'e  da  soleil,  lea  genonx  plieraient,  comme  devant  nne  d^ene,  de  respect 
et  de  plalsir .'—rain«,  *  Voyage  en  Italie.* 

8.  Commodog.    The  body  does  not  belong  to  the  head. 

9.  Coloflsal  head  of  a  Daeian,  from  the  Fornm  of  Trajan. 

11.  Sllenms  amd.  th«  Inflint  Bacehna.  Becalls  the  second  Attic  School. 

This  is  a  copy  from  the  Greek,  of  which  there  were  several  replicas.  One, 
formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  now  at  Paris.  The  original  group  is 
described  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  was  lost  even  in 
his  time.  The  greater  portion  of  the  child,  the  left  arm  and  hand  of  Sileniis, 
and  the  iTy-leayes,  are  restorations. 

14.  AnffUStuA.  found  1803,  in  the  villa  of  Llvia  at  Prima  Porta--of 
marmor  Peutelicum.  The  Greek  forms  of  the  relief  on  the  cuirass 
have  led  to  the  date  of  the  statue  being  fixed  at  e.  17  B.O.  The 
addition  of  the  sceptre  is  an  error  of  Tenerani,  the  restorer. 

*  This  is.  without  exception,  the  finest  portrait  statue  of  this  class  in  the 
whole  collection.  .  .  .  The  cuirass  is  covered  with  small  figures  in  basso- 
relievo,  which,  as  works  of  art,  are  even  finer  than  the  statue  itself,  and 
merit  the  most  careful  examination.  These  small  figures  are,  in  their  way, 
marvels  of  art,  for  the  wonderful  boldness  of  execution  and  minuteness  of 
detail  shown  in  them.  They  are  almost  like  cameos,  and  yet,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  finish  displayed,  there  is  no  mere  smoothness  of  surface.  The 
central  group  is  supposed  to  represent  the  restoration  of  Augustus  by  King 
Fhraates  of  the  e^mles  taken  from  Craasus  and  Antony.  ConSderable  traces 
of  colour  were  found  on  this  statue,  and  are  still  discernible.  Close  examina- 
tion will  also  show  that  the  face  and  eyes  were  coloured.*— 5%aJbrp«9i0  Wood. 

*  Augustus  here  stands  in  the  garb  of  emperor,  in  richly  adorned  armour, 
tunic  and  purple,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  arm  out- 
stretched as  if,  protecting  and  blessing,  he  called  down  the  peace  of  Olympus 
upon  earth.  According  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  had  an  "  uncommonly  fine 
figure."  This  is  to  be  found  here.  The  harmonious  proportion  of  the  limbs 
recall&the  even  balance  of  his  mind.  The  face  and  action  are  stamped  with 
the  gentlest  majesty.  The  mail-clad  ruler  of  the  world  seems  to  repeat  the 
verse  of  Virgil  which  alludes  to  him  :  Din  of  arms  shall  cease  and  days  of 
hardship  be  softened. 

*  Upon  this  statue  the  gase  of  his  wife  has  many  a  time  dwelt,  but  with 
what  feelings  ?  At  the  age  of  twentv-four,  Augustus  was  wedded  to  Livia  ; 
after  more  than  a  half-century*s  life  together,  he  fell  asleep  in  her  arms. 
His  eye  even  in  death  sought  hen :  the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  **  Livia, 
remember  our  happy  married  life  1  **  Can  a  beloved  and  faithful  wife  win 
higher  praise  ?  Nevertheless,  the  most  terrible  suspicions  cleave  to  her.'— 
rUstor  £y^a>erg. 

17.  A  Physician,  as  ^sculapius. 

28.  *Pudicitia.   From  the  Villa  Mattel.  (So  called.)  The  head  is  modern. 

This  beautiful  statue  is  unfinished,  as  maj  be  seen  on  comparing  the 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  drapery  in  front  and  the 
rude  execution  behind.  It  has  been  copied  in  the  monument  of  Horace 
Walpole*s  mother  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

*  Qu'on  regarde  une  statue  toute  voil^e,  par  exemple  celle  de  la  Pudicit^ : 
11  est  Evident  que  le  v6tement  antique  n'alt^re  pas  la  forme  du  corps,  que  les 


'^paule 

26.  Titus.    Found  1828,  near  the  Lateran  (with  his  daughter  Julia). 
27, 40, 92.  Colossal  masks  of  Gorgon,  from  the  Temple  oi  Venus  and  Bome. 
82,  83.  Satyrs,  sitting,  from  the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus  at  Tivoli. 
39.  (In  the  centre.)   Vase  of  black  basalt,  found  on  the  Quiriual.    It 

stands  on  a  mosaic  from  the  Tor  Marancia. 
38a.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute,  from  the  so-called  villa  of  Lucullus  at  the 

Lago  Circeo. 
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44.  Wonnded  Amason  (both  arms  and  legfs  are  roBtorations).    Her  left 
hand  remoyed  her  garment  from  her  wound. 

47.  Caryatid. 

48.  Bust  of  Trajan.    Nose  and  chin  restored. 

60.  *Selene  contemplating  the  sleeping  Endymion,  fonnd  near  the  Porta 

Cavalleggieri. 
68.  Euripides.    Body  and  head  belong  to  different  statues. 
62.  DemostlieiieSy  found  near  Frascati.    Compare  the  one  at  Knole 

Park. 

In  this  noble  statue  the  hands  and  the  scroll  are  restorations.  The  restorer 
has  represented  the  philosopher  at  the  moment  when  (having  failed  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  people  by  his  warnings  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
yet  haying  found  them  willing  to  listen  to  an  anecdote  about  a  man  who  had 
hired  an  ass)  he  indignantly  seized  a  scroll  in  both  hands,  and  exclaimed : 
*  O  Athenians !  my  countrymen  1  when  I  talk  to  you  of  political  dangers, 
you  will  not  listen,  and  yet  you  crowd  about  me  to  hear  a  silly  story  about 
an  ass,'  &c  *  The  indiyiduality  of  Demosthenes  is  indicated  with  a  master- 
hand.'— JETeZbiigr. 

67.  Apoxyomenos.  An  athlete  after  his  bath  scraping  the  oil  from  his 
arm  with  a  strigil ;  found,  1849,  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Palme  in  Traste- 
yere.  A  marble  copy  of  the  bronze  original  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  by  Lysippos. 

This  beautiful  statue  is  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  bronze  of  Lysippos, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny,  who  narrates  that  it  was  brought  from 
Greece  by  Agrippa  to  adorn  the  baths  which  he  built  for  the  people,  and 
thiit  Tiberius  so  admired  it  that  he  carried  it  off  to  his  palace,  but  was  forced 
to  restore  it  by  the  outcries  of  the  populace  the  next  time  he  appeared  in 
public. 

*  To  understand  the  sense  of  beauty  which  was  inherent  in  the  Greeks  .  .  . 
take  the  Clauds  of  Aristophanes,  and  after  reading  the  speech  of  the  Dikaios 
Logos,  stand  beneath  the  Athlete  of  Lysippus  in  the  Braecio  Nuoyo  of  the 
Vatican.  *'  Fresh  and  fair  in  beauty^bloom,  you  shall  pass  your  days  in  the 
wrestling  ground,  or  run  races  beneath,  the  sacred  oliye-trees,  crowned  with 
white  reed,  in  company  with  a  pure-hearted  friend,  smelling  of  bindweed 
and  leisure  hours  and  the  white  poplar  that  sheds  her  leayes,  rejoicing  in  the 
prime  of  spring  when  the  plane-tree  whispers  to  the  lime."  This  life  the 
Dikaios  Logos  offers  to  the  young  Athenian,  if  he  will  forego  the  law-courts 
and  the  lectures  of  the  sophists,  and  the  house  of  the  hetaira.  This  life  rises 
aboye  us  imaged  in  the  sculptor's  marble.  The  athlete,  tall  and  stately, 
tired  with  running,  lifts  one  arm,  and  with  his  strioril  scrapes  away  the  oil 
with  which  he  has  anointed  it.  His  fingers  hold  the  die  that  tells  his  number 
in  the  race.  Upon  his  features  there  rests  no  shade  of  care  or  thought,  but 
the  delicious  languor  of  momentary  fatigue,  and  the  serenity  of  a  nature  in 
harmony  with  itself  .'—y.  A.  Symonds,  *  Tfie  Greek  Poets.* 

Lefi  {rtltAkrrm^), — 

71.  Amacon.    (Arms  and  feet  and  nose  are  restorations  by  Thorwaldsen.) 

After  Polycleitos. 
77.  Antonio,  wife  of  Drusus,  from  Tusculum. 
81.  Bust  of  Hadrian. 

83.  Hera  ?  (head  a  restoration),  from  Cstia. 
86.  Fortune  with  a  cornucopia,  from  Ostia. 
92i  Artemis.    Head  does  not  belong  to  the  body.    But  probably  that  of 

Selene. 
96.  Bvflt  of  MarlL  Antony,  from  Tor  Sapienza. 
109.  'Colossal  group  of  the  Nile,  found,  temp.  Leo  X.,  near  S.  Maria  sopra 

Minerya,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis. 

The  sixteen  children  clambering  over  it  are  restorations,  and  allude  to  the 
sixteen  cubits'  depth  with  which  the  river  annually  irrigates  the  country. 
On  the  plinth,  the  accompaniments  of  the  river— the  ibis,  crocodile,  hippO' 
potamns,  ^.— are  represented. 
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111.  Jnllft  (?),  dftogrbter  of  Titus,  f oaDd  near  tbe  Latenn. 

112.  Bnst  of  Hera,  called  the  Jnno  Fentinl. 

114.  *Palla8,  found  In  the  gardens  of  the  Convent  of  S.  IKaria  sopra 
Minprva,  where  the  Temple  of  Minerva  stood :  formerly  in  the 
Ginstiniani  collection.    It  perhaps  stood  in  the  Gella. 

A  beantifol  statne,  much  injured  by  restoration.  • 

*  Amid  the  host 
Stood  brigfht-eyed  Pallas,  bearing  on  her  arm 
The  honoured  Aegis,  aye  exempt  from  age. 
And  everlasting.  .  .  . 

With  this  she  ranged  tbe  camp,  fierce  gazing  round ; 
And  ui^lng  all  to  speed,  in  every  breast 
Infused  such  strength  to  combat  through  the  day. 
That  sweeter  soon  became  the  battle  roar 
Than  thoughts  that  whisper  of  a  distant  home.' 

—Homer,  Iliad  IJ.  (Wright). 

*In  the  Oiustinlani  Palace  is  a  statue  of  Minerva  which  fills  me  with 
admiration.  Wlnckelmaun  scarcely  thinks  anything  of  it,  or  at  any  rate 
does  not  give  it  its  proper  position  ;  but  I  cannot  praise  it  sufficiently.  While 
we  were  gazing  upon  the  statue,  and  standing  a  long  time  beside  it,  the  wife 
of  the  cufitode  told  us  that  it  was  once  a  sacnd  image,  and  that  the  fSnglish 
who  are  of  that  religion  still  held  it  in  veneration,  being  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  one  of  its  hands,  which  was  certainly  quite  white,  while  the  rest  of 
the  statue  was  of  a  brownish  colour.  She  added,  that  a  lady  of  this  religion 
had  been  there  a  short  time  before,  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
worshipped  the  statue.  Such  a  wonderful  action  she,  as  a  Christian,  could 
not  behold  without  laughter,  and  fled  from  the  room  for  fear  of  exploding.* — 
Ctoetlie. 

*  Toute  Texpression  est  concentrde  dans  le  visage,  et  11  y  a  dans  ce  m^nge 
d*h^oIsme  et  de  m^lancolie  qnelque  chose  qui  dmeut  et  enchatne  le  spectateur ; 
et  cependant  il  y  des  reparations  f&ites  par  un  ciseau  modeme,  et  les  deux 
bras  out  iU  restaur^  par  conjecture.'— iiio, '  L*Art  Chritien.* 

117.  Claudius.    Helbig  thinks  it  may  be  a  caricature.    Nero  delighted  to 
belittle  Claudius. 

120.  *A  beautiful  replica  of  the  Faun  of  Praxlt«leB,  but  inferior  to 

that  at  the  Capitol. 

121.  Bust  of  Commodus,  from  Ostia. 

122.  Bust  of  Aurelian.    *  De  moeurs  antiques  et  dedaigneux  de  plaisir.' 

•^Vietor  Jhtrt^y. 

123.  L.  Yerus.    The  body  does  not  belong  to  the  head. 

126.  Athlete :  copy  of  the  Doryphoros,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bronzes 

of  Polycleitos.    Cf.  that  in  the  Baracco  Museum. 
129.  Domitian,  from  the  Glustinlanl  collection. 
182.  Hermes  (the  head— too  small— a  restoration  by  Canova),  from  the 

Villa  Negroni.    The  body  once  bore  the  head  of  Hadrian. 

Beyond  the  Mnseo  Chlaramonti,  shut  off  by  an  iron  gate,  is  the 
Cktlleria  Lapidaria,  a  corridor  2131  feet  in  length.  Its  sides  are 
covered  on  the  left  with  pa^an,  on  the  right  with  early  Christian 
inscriptions.  It  is  a  collection  without  rival.  In  the  former 
epitaphs  Peace  is  the  prominent  idea,  as  Hope  is  in  the  latter. 
Ranged  along  the  walls  are  a  series  of  sarcophagi,  oippi,  and 
faneral  altars,  some  of  them  very  fine.  In  the  first  compartment 
is  the  interesting  altar  of  Semo  Sancns,  fonnd  in  1574  on  the 
Island  in  the  Tiber,  and  described  by  S.  Justin,  who  imagined  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Simon  the  Magician.    The  first  door  on  the  , 

right  of  this  gallery  gives  access  to  the  Appartamento  Borgia  {q,v.),  i 

The  Library  of  the  Vattoan— Biblioteca  ApostoUca  Vaticana —  i 
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is  Qsaally  entered  throagb  a  glass  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  Sala  a  Groce  Greca — admission  60  c.  or  1  fr.  The 
Public  Library  was  begun  by  Nicholas  Y.,  who  collected  6000  HSS., 
the  largest  collection  which  had  existed  up  to  that  time  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Library  at  Alexandria.  This  Pope  offered  a 
reward  of  6000  ducats  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  the  Grospel 
of  S.  Matthew  in  the  original  tongue,  and,  in  his  last  moments, 
characteristically  thanked  God  for  having  g^ven  him  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  the  faculties  necessary  for  cultivating  it  with  success. 
His  library  was  greatly  increased  under  Sixtus  IV.  (1475)  and 
Sixtus  V.  (1688),  who  built  the  present  halls  for  the  collection.  In 
1623  the  library  was  increased  by  the  gift  of  the  'Bibliotheoa 
Palatina'  of  Heidelberg,  captured  by  Tilly  from  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria ;  in  1667  by  the  *  Bibliotheca  Urbina/  founded  by  Federigo 
da  Montefeltro;  in  1690  by  the  *  Bibliotheca  Reginensis,'  or  '  Alex- 
andrina,'  which  belonged  to  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  in  1746  by  the 
'  Bibliotheca  Ottoboniana,'  purchased  by  Ottoboni,  Duke  of  Fiano. 
The  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  collection 
has  been  reckoned  at  23,680. 

The  ante-chambers  are  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Librarians ; — 
among  them,  in  the  first  room,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  In 
this  room  are  facsimiles  of  the  columns  found  in  the  Triopium  of 
Herodes  Atticus  (see  the  account  of  the  Yalle  Caffarelli),  of  which  the 
originals  are  at  Naples.  From  the  second  ante-chamber  we  enter 
the  Great  Hall,  220  feet  long,  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Pietro 
Faoehetti,  Cesare  Nebbiat  and  others — unimportant  in  themselves, 
but  producing  a  rich  general  effect  of  colour.  The  disposition  is 
exactly  that  of  the  libraries  of  the  ancients.  No  books  or  MSS. 
are  visible;  they  are  all  enclosed  in  painted  cupboards— called 
armarii  in  ancient  times — so  that  of  a  library  there  is  no  appear- 
ance whatever,  and  it  is  only  disappointing  to  be  told  that  in  one 
cupboard  are  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  the  fifth 
century,  Virgil  of  the  fifth,  and  Terence  of  the  fourth  centuries, 
and  that  another  contains  a  Dante,  with  miniatures  by  Giulio 
Clovio,^  &o.  Ranged  along  the  middle  of  the  hall  are  some  of  the 
handsome  presents  made  to  Pius  IX.  by  different  foreign  poten- 
tates (including  the  Sevres  font  in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
baptized,  presented  by  Napoleon  III. ;  and  some  candelabra  given 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  Pius  VII.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  long  corridors 
open  out  on  either  side.  Turning  to  the  left,  the  eecond  room  has 
two  interesting  frescoes — one  representing  S.  Peter's  as  designed 
by  Michelangelo,  the  other  the  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Putzza 
S.  Pietra  under  Fontana.  At  the  end  of  the  third  room  are  two 
statues,  said  to  represent  Aristides  and  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto. 
The  fourth  room  is  a  museum  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  contains, 
on  the  left,  a  collection  of  lamps  and  other  small  objects  from  the 
Catacombs;  on  the  right,  some  fine  ivories  by  Outdo  da  Spoleto, 
and  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  attributed  to  Michdangdo.    The 

1  Who  is  buried  by  the  altar  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 
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room  beyond  this,  painted  by  Raphad  Mengs,  is  called  the  Stanza 
del  Fapiri,  and  contains  papyri  of  the  fifthi  sixth,  and  seventh 
oentories.  The  next  room  has  an  interesting,  bnt  ill-seen,  collection 
of  pictares,  by  early  masters,  of  the  schools  of  OtoUo,  OioUino^ 
Oimabue,  and  Fra  AngeUco,^  Here  is  a  Prie-Dien,  of  carved  oak 
and  ivory,  presented  to  Pias  IX  by  the  four  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tears.    The  librarian  is  Rev.  Franz  Ehrle,  S.J. 

At  the  end  of  this  room,  not  generally  shown,  is  the  Chapel  of 
8.  Pins  V. 

The  Appartaxnento  Borgia  (or  domestic  snite  of  Alexander  VI.), 
which  can  be  reached  from  hence,  has  been  open  to  the  public 
since  1897.  Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  same  ticket  required 
for  the  sculpture  galleries.  The  apartment  consists  of  six 
rooms,  the  last  two  of  which  were  built  by  Alexander  VL, 
though  their  beautiful  decorations,  including  floors  with 
majolica  tiles,  were  for  the  most  part  added  by  Leo  X.  They 
have  been  admirably  restored  by  Beitz  for  Leo  XIII.,  and  have 
been  opened  as  a  kind  of  mediaeval  museum  of  the  papacy, 
Mu$eo  di  Letme  XIII,  The  First  Boom — ^the  ante-chamber  of  the 
Swiss  guard  (called  the  Room  of  the  Popes) — is  painted  by  Qiovamni 
da  Udvne  and  Piervno  dd  Vaga^  and  represents  the  course  of  the 
planets — Jupiter  drawn  by  eagles,  Venus  by  doves,  Diana  (the 
moon)  by  nymphs,  Mars  by  wolves,  Mercury  by  cocks,  Apollo  (the 
sun)  by  horses,  Saturn  by  dragons.  In  the  centre  of  the  vault 
are  four  dancing  winged  Victories  holding  the  Medici  Arms. 
These  frescoes,  execut^  at  the  time  Michelangelo  was  painting 
the  Last  Judgment,  are  interesting  as  the  last  revival  under 
Clement  VII.  of  the  pagan  art  so  popular  in  the  Papal  Palace 
under  Leo  X.  The  tapestry  represents  the  story  of  Cephalus  and 
Procris.  The  intarsia  Biblicsd  scenes  of  the  door  are  by  Fra 
Damiano  of  Bergamo. 

The  Second  £K>m— Camera  della  Vita  della  Madonna — painted 
by  the  strangely-underrated  Pinturicchio,  has  beautiful  lunettes  of 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Alexander  VI.  is  represented  (L.)  kneeling  in  the  picture  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  paintings  on  the  walls,  at  one  time  covered 
by  (lost)  tapestries,  were  hastUy  whitewashed  by  Clement  X.  to 
hide  the  obscene  drawings  of  the  French  soldiers  quartered  in 
these  rooms  after  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1527.  The  Apis-bull  which 
appears  in  the  stucco  decorations  belongs  to  the  Borgia  arms. 

The  Third  Boom  (now  a  Committee-Room)-— delle  Vite  dei  Santi 
— has  paintings  by  Pinturicchio  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian 
(with  the  Coliseum  in  the  bacl^ound) ;  the  Visitation  of  S.  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  Meeting  of  S.  Anthony  with  S.  Paul  the  first  hermit  (the 
three  beautiful  temptresses  have  horns  and  cloven  feet) ;  S.  Catherine 
before  Maximian ;  the  Flight  of  S.  Barbara  from  her  tower ;  S. 
Giuliaua  of  Kicomedia ;  and,  over  the  door,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

*■'■■  ■■■■■  ■!  ^i^»^.^l^^^»^^»^M^— ^— ^»^i— ^^^^^^^^^— ■       ■■>■  I  ■■■■■—■  ^^—^i^l  ^1  M    p      .    ,  ■    ■       I 
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This  last  pioture  is  of  cnrioos  historical  interest,  as  a  relic  of  the 
libertinism  of  the  court  of  Alexander  YI.  (Bodrigo  Borgia),  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  being  a  faithful  representation  of  Vanozza 
Gatanei,  mistress  of  the  Pope,  and  mother  of  his  children,  Gesare 
and  Lncrezia.  In  the  picture  of  the  trial  of  8.  Catherine,  the  saint 
preying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  believed  to  represent  the 
Pope's  daughter  Lucrezia,  and  the  emperor,  her  brother  Cesare. 
On  the  B.  is  the  Turkish  Prince  Djem,  brother  of  Sultan  Bajazet, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  ceiling  are 
represented  (1)  the  Love-making  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  (2)  the  Arrival 
of  Isis  in  Egypt,  (3)  Isis,  as  Queen,  (4)  Marriage  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
(6)  Osiris  teaching  agriculture,  (6)  the  Murder  of  Osiris.  The  story 
of  Mercury  and  Aj^s.  The  inlaid  furniture  comes  from  the 
library  of  Sixtus  V.  One  of  the  Flemish  tapestries — the  Marriage 
of  S.  Catherine — is  especially  fine.  The  Pope  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Fourth  Boom — delle  Arti  e  Scienze — also  painted  by  Piniu- 
riechio,  is  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues.  The  cMmney-piece  by  Simone  Mosca, 
from  a  drawing  by  Sansovino,  was  brought  from  the  castle  of  S. 
Angek).  In  this  room  a  few  of  the  original  majolica  tiles  remain, 
and  gave  the  designs  for  a  new  pavement.  The  two  remaining 
rooms,  «.e.,  that  of  the  Creed  and  that  of  the  Sibyls,  are  located  in 
the  Boigia  Tower,  and  are  decorated  by  Bonfigli  and  others. 

*0n  the  acecBBlon  of  tbe  infamous  Alexander  VI.,  Plntnriechio  was 
emplOTsd  by  him  to  paint  tlie  Appartamento  Borg-ia,  and  a  g^oftt  number  of 
Tooms,  both  in  the  Outle  of  S.  Angelo  and  in  the  pontifical  palace.  The 
patronage  of  this  Pope  was  still  more  fatal  to  the  arts  than  that  of  the  Medici 
at  Florence.  The  sabjects  represented  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  were  drawn 
from  the  life  of  Alexander  himself,  and  the  portraits  of  his  relations  and 
friends  were  introduced  there— amongst  others,  those  of  his  brothers,  sisters, 
and  that  of  the  infamous  Caesar  Borgia.  To  all  acquainted  with  the  scanda- 
lous history  of  this  £imily,  this  representation  appeared  a  commemoration  of 
their  various  crimes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  publicity  they  affected  to  give  to  these  scandalons 
excesses,  they  appeared  desirous  of  making  art  itself  their  aceompllee,  and 
by  an  excess  of  profanation  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  Catholic  world, 
Alexander  VI.  caused  himself  to  be  represented,  in  a  room  in  the  Vatican,  in 
the  costume  of  one  of  the  Magi,  kneeling  before  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose  head 
was  no  other  than  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Ginlla  Famese  (*'  Vanosza**), 
whose  adventures  are  unfortunately  too  well  known.  We  may  Indeed  say  that 
the  walls  have  in  this  case  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  courtiers;  for  on 
them  was  traced,  for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries  and  posterity,  an  undeniable 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  age. 

*  At  the  sight  of  that  Appartamento  Borgia,  which  is  entirely  painted  by 
Pinturicchio,  we  shall  exi>erience  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  discovering  the  in- 
feriority of  this  purely  mercenary  work,  as  compared  with  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  artist,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  It  is  so  unworthy 
of  him.  Such  an  ignoble  task  was  not  adapted  to  an  artist  of  the  tJmbrian 
school,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  after  this  act  of  servility, 
Pinturicchio  liecame  disgusted  with  Rome,  and  returned  to  the  mountains  of 
Umbria,  in  search  of  nobler  inspirations.*— ilio,  '  Poetty  of  Chrietiaoh  AH,* 

A  door  on  the  right  of  the  room  with  the  old  pictures  opens 
into  a  room  containing  a  very  interesting  collection  of  ancient 
frescoes  (closed  to  puUie).    On  the  right  wall  ia  the  celebrated 
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*  None  Aldobrandini/  found  in  1606  in  some  rains  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Trajan  near  the  Arch  of  Gallienos  on  the  Esquiline,  and 
considered  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  pictorial  art  in 
Rome.  It  was  purchased  at  first  by  Cardinal  Ginthio  Aldobrandini, 
whence  its  name.  It  represents  an  ancient  Greek  ceremony,  possibly 
the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  There  is  a  fine  copy  by  Nicholas 
Foussin  in  the  Doria  Palace. 

Opposite  to  this  is  a  *  Race  of  the  Cupids,'  from  Ostia.  The  other 
frescoes  in  this  room  were  found  in  the  ruins  on  the  Esquiline  and  at 
the  Tor  Marancia  in  1818.    The  ceiling  has  frescoes  by  Guide. 

High  in  the  Borgia  tower  is  a  suite  of  rooms  once  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Bibbiena.  His  bathroom,  now  a  chapel,  was  painted  in 
fresco  by  Raffaelle,  and  here  possibly,  still  hidden  under  coats  of 
whitewash,  are  the  famous  *  Hours,'  which  Pierino  del  Vaga  and 
Giov.  da  Udine  painted  from  his  designs  after  the  antique. 


The  EtroBcan  Hnsenin,  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  is  reached 
by  a  door  on  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  beyond  the  Galleria 
dei  Gandelabri.^ 

*Thi8  magnlflceiit  collection  is  principally  the  trait  of  the  excavatingr 
partnership  established,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  between  the  Papal 
goyernment  and  the  Campanari  of  Toscanella ;  and  will  render  the  memory 
of  Greg^ory  XVI.,  who  forwarded  its  formation  with  more  zeal  than  he 
ordinarily  displayed,  ever  honoured  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian  science. 
As  the  excavations  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vulci,  most  of  the 
articles  are  from  that  necropolis ;  yet  the  collection  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  by  recent  acquidtions  nrom  the  Etruscan  cemeteries  of 
Cervetri,  Gometo,  Bomarzo,  Orte,  Toscanella,  and  other  sites  within  the 
Papal  dominions.'— 2>efmtl>. 

The  Ut  Boom. 

Contains  three  sarcophagi  of  terra-eotta  from  Toscanella,  with  three  life- 
size  figures  reposing  upon  them.  Their  extreme  length  is  remarkable.  The 
figure  on  the  left  wears  a  fillet,  indicating  priesthood.  The  head  of  the  family 
was  almost  always  priest  or  priestess.  Most  of  the  objects  in  terra-cotta  which 
have  been  discovered  come  from  Toscanella.  The  two  horses'  heads  in  this 
room,  in  nenfro,  i.e.  volcanic  tufo,  were  found  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  at 
Vulci. 

*  All  the  motives  are  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  realistic  spirit ;  the  details 
of  the  movement  are  in  many  points  accurately  observed,  and  an  attempt  at 
portraiture  is  made  in  the  heads ;  but  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  this 
realism  and  the  absolute  want  of  skill  and  appreciation  conspicuous  in  the 
erroneous  proportions  of  the  long  lank  bodies.  Thes^  sarcophagi  probably 
date  from  the  first  or  second  century  B.Q.*^Helbig. 

The  2nd  Jtoom  (right). 

Is  a  corridor  filled  with  cinerary  urns,  chiefiy  from  Volterra,  bearing  re- 
cumbent figures,  ludicrously  stunted.  The  lai^e  sarcophagus  on  the  left 
supports  the  bearded  figure  of  a  man,  and  is  adorned  with  reliefs  of  a  figure 
in  a  chariot  and  musicians  painted  red.  The  urns  in  this  room  are  of  alabaster. 
Nob.  44,  66,  00,  67  are  the  most  interesting  ones. 

>  The  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  and  Lateran  Museums  were  all  due  to 
Gregory  XVT. 

2o 
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TheMlJRoom, 

Has  in  the  centre  a  laifge  eareopbag^ns  of  nenfro,  found  at  TRrqnlnii  in  1834, 
mpporting  a  reclining  fignre  of  a  Lnenmo,  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  *  recalling 
the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  At  the  sides  are  reliefs  representing  the 
story  of  Clytemnestra  and  Aegisthus— the  Theban  brothers — the  sacrifice  of 
Clytemnestra— and  Pyrrhus  slaying  the  infant  Astyanax.  In  this  room  is 
a  dab  with  a  bilingual  inscription,  in  Latin  and  Umbrian,  from  Todi.  In  the 
comers  are  urns  shaped  like  huts  (tugunC)  from  the  cemetery  outedde  Gastel 
Gandolfo  (Alba  Longa),  And  similar  to  those  newfound  in  the  Fonun  belong- 
ing to  (?)  eighth  century  B.O. 

The  4:th  Jlo<m, 

Is  the  Chamber  of  Terra-cottas.  In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Hermes,  found  at  Tivoli.  At  the  sides  are  fragments  of  female  fisrures  from 
Tulci,  and  an  interesting  terra-ootta  sarcophagus  from  Toscanella,  with  a 
youth  lying  on  a  couch.  *  From  the  gash  in  his  thigh,  and  the  hound  at  his 
bedside,  he  is  usually  called  Adonis  ;  but  it  may  be  merely  the  effigy  of  some 
young  Etruscan  who  met  his  death  in  the  wild- boar  chase.* 

The  5th  Boom. 

This  and  the  three  following  rooms  are  occupied  by  Corinthian  and  Attic 
Vases.  The  vases  in  the  6th  room  are  mostly  small  amphorae,  in  the  siecond 
or  Archaic  style,  with  black  figures  on  the  ground  of  the  clay.  On  a  column 
is  a  Craier^  or  mixing-vase,  from  Yulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on  a  pale 
ground,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Greek  art.  It  represents  Hermes 
presenting  the  infant  Dionysos  to  Silenus.  To  the  left  of  the  window  is  a 
humorous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  and  Hermes  to  Alcmena,  who  is 
looking  at  them  out  of  a  window. 

The  6<A  Room, 

Black-figured  Amphorae  and  Hydriae.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a 
mao^nlflcent  vase  from  Cervetri,  *■  of  the  rare  form  called  Holmoi—tL  large 
globe-shaped  bowl  on  a  tall  stand,  like  an  enormous  cup  and  ball ;  *  its 
paintings  are  of  wild  animals.  On  the  shelf  of  the  entrance  wall  is  the  kind 
of  amphora  called  Aakoa  (wine-skin)  from  Caere.  *  Two  men  are  represented 
sitting  under  an  olive-tree,  each  with  an  amphora  at  his  feet,'  and  one  who  is 
measuring  the  oil  exclaims,  *  O  father  Jupiter !  would  that  I  were  rich  1 ' 
On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  is  the  same  pair,  at  a  su))sequent  period,  when  the 
prayer  has  been  heard,  and  the  oil-dealer  cries,  *  Verily,  yea,  verily,  it  hath 
been  filled  to  overflowing.'  A  Calpig  represents  a  boy  with  a  hoop  in  one 
hand  and  a  stolen  cock  in  the  other,  for  which  his  tutor  is  reproving  him. 
Three  Bomana-Campanian  cups. 

The  7th  Boom, 

Is  an  arched  corridor  containing  Bed-flgured  Vases.  In  the  second  niche  is 
a  Hydria  with  Athene  and  Heracles,  from  Vulci.  Amongst  the  vases  which 
follow  is  an  Amphora^trom  Vulci ;  *  **  £kabe  "  (Hecuba)  presents  a  goblet  to 
hereon,  "the  brave  Hector"— and  regards  him  with  such  intense  interest, 
that  she  spills  the  wine  as  she  pours  it  out  to  him.  "  Priamos  "  stands  by 
leaning  on  his  staff,  looking  mournfully  at  his  son,  as  if  presaging  his  &te. 
Many  other  vases  in  this  room  are  of  great  beauty. 

The  Sth  Boom, 

Ck)ntains  Kylikes  or  Paterae^  which  are  more  rare  than  the  upright  vases, 
and  not  inferior  in  beauty.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  from  Vulci,  is  *  a  laro-e 
Amphora  of  the  second  or  Archaic  style,'  in  which  hardness  and  severity  of 
design  are  combined  with  most  conscientious  execution  of  detail  It 
represents  Achilles  (*  Achilleos ')  and  AJax  (*  Aiantos ')  playing  at  dice  or 
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Oitragali.  Achilles  cries  *  Fonr  1  *  and  Ajax  *  Three !  '—the  said  words,  in 
choice  Attic,  issuing  from  their  mouths.  The  maker's  name,  *  Echsekias,'  is 
recorded,  as  well  as  that  of  *  the  brave  Onetoridea,'  to  whom  it  was  presented. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vase  is  a  family  scene  of  *  Kastor '  with  his  hone, 
and  *  Polndeukes '  playing  with  his  dog,  *  Tyndareos '  and  *  Leda  *  standing  by. 

The  %th  Room, — Bronzes. 

Entered  from  the  6th  room  is  the  Jewel-room.  A  biga  or  war-chariot  is 
not  Etruscan,  but  Boman,  found  in  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii,  near  the  Yia 
Appia.  Near  this  are  some  colossal  fragments  of  bronze  statues,  found  near 
Civita  Yecchla.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a  warrior  in  armour 
found  at  Todi  in  1836,  and  a  bronze  couch  with  a  raised  place  for  the  head, 
found  in  the  Begnlini  Oalassl  tomb  at  Cervetri,  where  it  bore  the  corpse  of  a 
high  priest.  A  boy  with  a  bulla,  sitting,  from  Tarquinii,  is  *  supposed  to 
repr^ent  Ti^es,  the  mysterious  boy -god,  who  sprang  from  the  furrows  of 
that  site.'  A  beautiful  oval  Ctsto,  with  a  handle  formed  by  two  swans 
bearing  a  boy  and  a  girl,  is  from  Vulci ;  and  so  are  the  braziers  or  censors 
retaining  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  rake,  found  with  them, — *  the  tongs  are  on 
wheels,  and  terminate  in  serpents*  heads ;  the  shovel  handle  ends  in  a  swan's 
neck ;  and  the  rake  in  a  human  hand,'  Among  the  smaller  relics  are  a  curious 
bottle  from  Caere,  with  an  Etruscan  alphabet  and  spelling  lesson  (I)  scratched 
upon  it,  aqd  a  pair  of  Etruscan  clogs  found  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci.  Near  the 
door  is  a  little  bronze  figure  of  a  boy  with  a  bird,  and  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  his  leg,  from  Perugia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  Is  the  Jewel-case  of  glass.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
division  and  one  compartment  of  the  lower  are  devoted  to  Cervetri  (Caere). 
All  these  objects  are  from  the  Begulini  Galassi  tomb,  for  all  the  other  tombs 
had  been  rifled  at  an  early  period^  except  one,  whence  the  objects  were  taken 
by  Campana.  The  magnificent  oak-wreath  with  the  small  ornaments  and 
the  large  ear-rings  were  worn  by  a  lady,  over  whom  was  written  in  Etruscan 
characters, '  Me  Larthla  '—I,  the  Great  Lady— evidently  because  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  8000  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  so  very  great  that 
the  memory  of  her  name  could  never  by  any  possibility  perish,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  record  it.  The  tomb  was  divided,  and 
she  was  walled  up  with  precious  spices  (showing  what  the  commerce  of 
Etruria  must  have  been)  in  one-half  of  it.  It  was  several  hundred  yean 
before  any  one  was  found  of  suflScient  dignity  to  occupy  the  other  half  of  the 
tomb.  Then  the  high  priest  of  Etruria  died,  and  was  burled  there  with  all 
his  ornaments.  His  were  the  large  bracelets,  the  fillets  for  the  head,  with 
the  plate  of  gold  covering  the  nead,  and  a  second  plate  of  gold  which 
covered  the  forehead — ^wom  only  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  This  may  be 
considered  to  resemble  the  head-dress  of  Aaron.  His  was  also  the  broad 
plate  of  gold,  covering  the  breast,  reminding  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
The  bronze  bed  on  which  he  lay  (and  on  which  the  ornaments  were  found 
lying  where  the  body  had  mouldered)  is  preserved  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  ofreat  incense-burner  filled  with  precious  spices  which  was 
found  by  his  side.  The  three  large  hollas  on  his  breast  were  filled  with 
Incense,  whose  perfume  was  still  strong  when  the  tomb  was  opened. 

*  The  artists,  destitute  of  all  creative  genius,  here  simply  copied  Greek 
models  in  the  dryest  and  most  superficial  way,  without  vigour  and  without 
precision.  Hand  in  hand  with  a  keen  observation  of  Nature  and  a  careful 
execution  of  details,  goes  an  astounding  lack  of  the  undentanding  of 
organic  unity.'— £r«i&^. 

The  \(Hh  Room. 

(Entrance  on  right  of  the  Jewel-room),  is  a  corridor  containing  a  number  of 
Boman  water-pipes  of  lead,  found  In  1860  on  the  Via  Aurelia. 

The  11th  Room, 

Is  hung  With  paintings  on  canvas  copied  from  the  prtneipal  tombs  of  Vnlel 
and  Tarquinii.  Beginning  from  the  right,  on  entering,  they  take  the 
following  order :— 
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From  the  Oamen  del  Morto :  Tarqnlnii  (Cometo). 
From  the  Grotta  delle  Bigrhe,  or  Grotta  Stackelberg :  Tarqninil. 
From  the  Grotta  Querciola  :  Tarqninil. 
From  the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni :  Tuqninii. 
From  the  Grotta  del  Triclinio,  or  Grotta  Marzi :  Tarqnlnii. 
.  From  the  Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  del  Ministro  :  Tarqnlnii. 
From  the  painted  tomb  at  Ynlci. 

All  the  palntingfi  from  Tarqnlnii  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that  site,  tbongfh 
not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  thej  are  here  represented.  Bnt  the  tomb  at  Vnlci 
is  destroyed. 

Each  of  the  paintings  is  interesting.  That  of  the  death-bed  scene  proves 
that  the  Etmseans  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  In  the  upper 
division  a  daughter  is  mounting  on  a  stool  to  reach  the  high  bed  and  give  a 
last  kiss  to  her  dying  father,  while  the  son  is  wailing  and  lamenting  in  the 
background.  Below  is  the  rejjoicing  spirit,  freed  from  the  trammeu  of  the 
flesh. 

In  the  scenes  representing  the  games,  the  horses  are  painted  bright  red  and 
brtcrht  blue,  or  black  and  red.  These  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
diirerent  colours  of  the  rival  factions.  A  number  of  Jars  (Dolia)  for  oil  and 
wine  are  arranged  in  this  room.  All  the  black  pottery  is  from  Northern 
Etruria. 

The  \2Ah  Room,  seldom  open,  is  a  meagre  and  inefficient  'facsimile 
of  an  ordinary  Etruscan  tomb  {tomha  a  camera).  It  is  guarded  by 
two  lions  in  nenfro,  found  at  Vnlci.^ 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sala 
a  Croce  Greca,  is  the  door  of  the  Egyptian  Miueiim,  open  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  The  collection  is  chiefly  due  to  Pins  VII.  and 
Gregory  XVI. 

The  2nd  Boom  contains  colossal  Egyptian  statues.  At  the  end  is 
the  figure  of  the  mother  of  Bhamses  II.  (Sesostris)  between  two 
lions  of  basalt,  which  were  found  in  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  and 
which  long  decorated  what  is  now  called  the  Fontana  delle  Terme. 
Upon  the  base  of  these  lions  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Kectanebo. 

*  Ces  lions  out  une  expression  remarqnable  de  force  et  de  repos ;  11  y  a 
quelque  chose  dans  leur  physionomie  qui  n'appartient  ni  k  Tanimal,  ni  k 
Thomme :  lis  semblent  une  puissance  de  la  nature,  et  Ton  con^oit,  en  les 
voyant,  comment  les  dieux  du  paganisme  pouvaient  etre  repr^ntte  sous  eet 
embl^e.'— Jfm«.  cte  SUM, 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  wall  are  Ptolemy-Philadelphus  (B.G. 
285-247),  and,  on  his  left,  his  queen  Arsinoe,  of  red  granite.  These, 
like  the  obelisk  on  Trinitk  di  Monti,  were  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallnst  (Porta  Salaria),  and  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  Senator's 
Palace. 

*  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Vatican ;  and  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  arranged  are  painted  to  represent  a 
starlight  sly  in  the  desert.  It  may  seem  an  odd  idea,  bnt  it  is  very  effective. 
The  grim,  half-human  monsters  from  the  temples  look  more  grim  and 
monstrous  underneath  the  deep  dark  blue ;  it  sheds  a  strange  uncertain 
gloomy  air  on  everything— a  mystery  adapted  to  the  objects ;  and  you  leave 
them,  as  you  find  them,  shrouded  in  a  solemn  night.* — Diekent. 

^  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  colleetion,  see  Dennis's  CUiet  and  Cemeteriet 
cf  Etruria^  whence  many  of  the  quotations  above  are  taken;  also  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray's  Sqmlehres  of  Etruria. 


^ 
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The  8rd  Boom  is  oocupied  by  Roman  imitations  of  Egyptian 
statues,  from  the  Villa  Adriana.  . 

On  the  left  is  the  Nile  in  black  marble :  at  one  end  of  the  hall  is 
a  colossal  statue  of  Antinoos,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white 
marble. 

The  6th  Boom  (semicircular)  contains  eight  statues  of  the  goddess 
Pasht  from  Oamao. 

The  windows  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  look  upon  the  inner 
Garden  of  the  Vatican,  which  may  be  reached  by  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  before  ascending  to 
the  Torso.  The  garden  which  is  thus  entered,  called  Oiardino  della 
Pigna,  is  in  fact  merely  the  second  great  quadrangle  of  the  Vatican, 
plamted,  under  Pius  IX.,  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  now  a  desolate 
wilderness — its  lovely  garden  having  been  destroyed  by  the  present 
Vatican  authorities  to  make  way  for  a  monumental  column  to  the 
Council  of  1870.  Several  interesting  relics  are  preserved  here.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus  Plus,  found 
in  1709  at  Monte  Citorio.  The  column  was  a  simple  memorial  erected 
by  the  two  adopted  sons  of  the  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  It  was  broken  up  to  mend  the  obelisk  of  Psammetious  I., 
now  at  Monte  Citorio.  Among  the  reliefs  of  the  pedestal  is  one  of 
a  winged  genius  guiding  Antoninus  and  Faustina  to  Olympus. 
The  modem  pillar  and  statue  are  erections  of  Leo  XIII.  In  front 
of  the  great  semicircular  niche  of  Bramante,  at  the  end  of  the  court- 
garden,  is  the  famous  Pigna,  a  gigantic  fir-cone,  which  used  to  be 
regarded  as  having  once  crowned  the  summit  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian.  But  it  was  more  probably  the  central  ornament  of  a 
fountain — ^perhaps  of  the  Lake  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
Pope  Symmachus,  c.  500,  removed  it  to  the  fountain  which  he  had 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  Atrium,  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica. 
In  the  fresco  of  the  old  S.  Peter's  at  S.  Martino  ai  Monti  the  pigna 
is  introduced,  but  it  is  there  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  a 
position  it  never  occupied.  Thus  it  warns  us  how  little  trust  must 
be  reposed  in  the  too-often  fanciful  and  accommodating  sketches  of 
the  old  masters,  where  archaeology  is  concerned.  It  bears  the 
name  of  the  bronze-founder  who  cast  it — '  P.  Cincivs.  P.  L.  Calvivs 
fecit.'  Dante  saw  it  at  S.  Peter's,  and  compares  it  to  a  giant's  head 
(it  is  eleven  feet  high)  which  he  descried  through  the  mist  in  the 
last  circle  of  hell. 

*  La  fftcda  mi  parea  longa  e  grossa 
Come  la  pina  di  8.  Pietro  in  Boma.'  i 

—InJ.  xxxi.  68. 

On  either  side  of  the  pigna  are  two  bronze  peacocks,  which  are 
said  to  have  stood  flanking  the  entrance  of  Hadrian's  Mausoleum,^ 

>  Dante  only  mentions  three  tbin^  in  Borne—  the  Lateran,  the  Bridge  ol  S. 
Angelo,  and  the  Pigna. 

2  A  peacock,  the  Bird  of  Jnno,  was  loosed  when  the  funeral  pyre  of  an 
empress  was  lighted ;  as  an  eagle,  that  of  Jove,  for  an  emperor.  It  was 
association  with  this  custom  which  caused  the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the 
peacock  as  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
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though  perhaps  they  only  adorned  the  same  fountain  as  the 
pigna.  • 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  this  court  to  the  narrow  Terrace  of 
the  Nayieella,  in  front  of  the  palaee,  so  called  from  a  bronze  ship 
with  which  its  fountain  is  decorated.  The  visitor  should  beware  of 
the  tricksome  waterworks  upon  this  terrace. 

Beyond  the  courtyard  is  the  entrance  to  the  larger  garden,  which 
may  be  reached  in  a  carriage  by  the  courts  at  the  back  of  S.  Peter's. 
Admittance  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  garden  is  constantly  used 
by  thcf  Pope.  Pius  IX.  used  to  ride  here  upon  his  white  mule.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  retreat  for  the  hot  days  of  May  and  June,  and 
before  that  time  its  woods  are  carpeted  with  wild  violets,  anemones 
and  squills.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  them  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  these  ancient  groves,  interspersed  with  fountains  and 
statues,  but  otherwise  left  to  nature,  and  exemplifying  sylvan 
scenery  quite  unassociated  with  the  English  idea  of  a  garden. 
They  are  backed  by  the  walls  of  the  Borgo  and  a  fine  old  tower  of 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.,  which  is  used  as  an  Observatory.  The  only 
other  remaining  tower  of  the  Leonine  wall  is  now  the  chapel  of  the 
new  summer  casino  of  Leo  XIII.  The  Casino  del  Papa,  or  Villa 
Pia,i  built  by  Pius  IV.  with  material  taken  from  the  Stadium  of 
Domitian  (Piazza  Navona),  in  the  lower  and  more  cultivated  portion 
of  the  ground,  is  the  chef-d'auvre  of  the  architect  Plrro  Ligorio,  and 
is  decorated  with  paintings  by  Barocdoy  Zucoctro,  and  Santi  di  Tito, 
and  a  set  of  terra-cotta  reliefs  collected  by  Agincourt  and  Ganova. 
The  shell  decorations  are  pretty  and  curious.  This  villa  gives 
an  admirable  idea  of  a  small  country-house  under  the  Roman 
Empire. 

During  the  hours  which  he  spent  daily  in  this  villa,  its  founder, 
Pius  IV.,  enjoyed  that  easy  and  simple  life  for  which  he  was  far 
better  fitted  by  nature  than  for  the  affairs  of  government ;  but  here 
also  he  received  the  counsels  of  his  nephew  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  who, 
summoned  to  Rome  in  1560,  became  for  several  succeeding  years 
the  real  ruler  of  the  state.  Here  he  assembled  around  him  all  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  virtue  or  talents,  and  held  many  of 
the  meetings  which  received  the  name  of  NoUi  VcUicane — at  first 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  but  after  the 
necessity  of  church  reform  became  apparent  both  to  the  Pope  and 
to  S.  Carlo,  entirely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects.  In 
this  villa  Pius  VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  used  frequently  to  give  their 
audiences. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  for  the  Vatican,  though 
a  leaden  one  for  the  Forum.  Then  the  luxurious  court  of  Leo  X. 
was  the  centre  of  artistic  and  literary  life,  and  the  witty  and 
pleasure-loving  Pope  made  these  gardens  the  scene  of  his  banquets 
and  concerts ;  and,  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  cypresses,  in  a  circle 
to  which  ladies  were  admitted,  as  in  a  secular  court,  he  listened  to 


^  Yasarl  calls  it  Palazzo  nel  Bosco  del  Belvedere. 
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the  reoitations  of  the  artifioial  poets  who  sprang  up,  like  tmffles, 
under  his  protection. 

*Le  Vatican  ^tait  eacombr^,  sons  Lton  X.,  d'hlBtoriens,  de  sayants,  de 
pontes  Bortont.  **  La  tour  bo  importune  des  pontes,"  s'6crie  Val^rianna,  **  le 
ponrmiit  de  porte  en  porte,  tant6t.  sons  les  portiqaes*  tantdt  k  la  promenade, 
tantdt  an  palais,  tantit  h  la  chambre,  penetndOnu  in  imia  ;  elle  ne  respecte  ni 
Bon  repoe,  ni  les  graves  affaires  qui  I'occnpent  aujourd'hui  que  I'incendie  rava^^e 
le  monde."  On  remarqnait  dans  cette  fonle :  Bemi,  le  po^te  burlesque ; 
Haminio,  le  po^te  M^iaque ;  Molza,  I'enfant  de  F^trarque,  et  Postnmo, 
Maroni,  Carteromachus,  Fedra  In^rbirami,  le  savant  bibliothecaire  etlagrande 
lumikrt  d^AretzOy  comme  dit  I'Ariostet  Vwniqiu  AeeoUi.  Accolti  Jouit  pendant 
toute  la  dnr6e  du  seisi^me  si^cle  d'une  reputation  que  la  posterity  n'a  pns  con- 
flrmte.  On  Tappelait  le  eHesU.  Lorsqn'il  devalt  reciter  ses  vers,  les  m^asins 
etaient  ferm^  comme  en  un  joor  de  f6te,  et  cbacnn  aoeoumit  ponr  I'entendre. 
n  etait  entonre  de  pr61ats  de  la  premiere  distinction ;  nn  corps  de  troupes 
suisses  raccompa?nait,  et  I'auditoire  ^talt  ^lair6  par  des  flambeaux.  Un  Jour 
qu* Accolti  entrait  obex  le  pape  :->Oavrez  tontes  les  portes,  s'^oria  L^on,  et 
laisses  entrer  la  foule.  Aceom  r^cita  nn  temaU  k  la  viergfe,  et,  quand  il  eut 
flni,  mille  acclamations  retentirent ;  Vive  le  pokU  dimn,  vive  VineomparabU 
AeooUi  J  lAon  ^tait  le  premier  k  applandir,  et  le  duchd  de  Nepi  devenait  la 
recompense  du  po^te. 

*  Une  autre  fbis,  c'etait  Paul  Jove,  I'bomme  anx  out-dire^  comme  I'appelle 
Babelais,  qui  venait  lire  des  fragments  de  son  bistoire,  et  que  L^on  X  siunait 
du  citre  de  Tite-Live  italien.  II  y  avait  dans  oes  eio^es,  dans  ces  encourage- 
ments donnas  avec  entrainement,  mais  avec  tact,  je  ne  sais  quel  souffle  de  vie 
ponr  rintelligence,  qui  I'activait  et  qui  lui  foisait  rendre  an  centuple  les  dons 
qn'elle  avait  refus  da  del.  Borne  enti^re  etait  devenue  un  mnsee,  une  aca- 
demic ;  partont  des  chants,  partont  la  science,  la  po^sie,  les  beaux-arts,  une 
sorte  de  volupte  dans  I'etude.  Ici,  c'est  Calcagnini,  qui  a  d^jk  devine  la 
rotation  de  la  terre ;  Ut,  Ambrogio  de  Pise,  qui  parle  chaldeen  et  arabe ;  plus 
loin,  Vaierianns,  que  la  pbilologie,  Tarcheologie,  la  jurisprudence  revendi- 
qnent  k  la  fois,  et  qui  se  distrait  de  ses  doctes  travaux  par  des  poesies  dignes 
d'Horace-'—iTouffMrM,  *  R&me  Ckritiennet'  ii.  114. 

*  During  the  great  heat  of  summer  Leo  XIII.,  after  saying  mass,  goes  into 
the  garden  about  nine  in  the  morning  and  spends  the  whole  day  there, 
receiving  every  one  in  the  garden  pavilion  he  has  built  for  himself  just  as  he 
would  receive  in  the  Vatican.  He  dines  tbere,  too,  and  rests  afterward, 
guarded  by  the  gendarmes  on  duty,  to  whom  he  generally  sends  a  measure  of 
good  wine— survival  of  a  country  custom ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day  he  again 
gets  into  his  carriage,  and  often  does  not  return  to  the  Vatican  till  after 
sunset,  toward  the  hour  of  Ave  Maria.'-  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

THE  ISLAin>  AND  THE  TBA8TEVEBE 

Ponte  Quattro  Capi— CaStani  Tower— 8.  Bartolommeo  al  Isola — ^Temple  of 
Aesculapius— Hospital  of  the  Benfratelli— Mills  on  the  Tiber — Ponte 
Cestio— Fornarina's  Honse— S.  Benedetto  a  Piscinuola — Castle  of  the 
Alberteschi— 8.  Crispino— Palaazo  Ponzianl— 8.  Maria  in  Cappella— 8. 
CeciUa— Hospital  of  8.  Michele— Porta  Portese— S.  Maria  del  Orto— 8. 
Francesco  a  Bipa— Castle  of  the  Anguillara— S.  Grisogrono — Hospital  of 
8.  GalUcano— 8.  Maria  in  TrasteTcre— 8.  Oallisto — Convent  of  S.  Anna— 
8.  Cosimato— Porta  8ettimiana— 8.  Dorotea— Ponte  Sisto. 

TURNING  down  from  the  Piazza  Montanara,  past  the  gateway  of 
the  Orsmi  palace,  with  its   two  bears,  towards  the  river — we 
reach  the  Ponte  Quattro  Oapi. 

This  was  the  ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  built  of  stone  in  the  place 
of  a  wooden  bridge,  62  B.C.,  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  Curator  Viarum. 
It  has  two  arches,  with  a  small  flood-arch  in  the  central  pier.  Two 
inscriptions  remain :  l.  .  pabbicus  .  c  .  f  .  cub  .  viab  .  faci- 

UNDUM     .    CURAVIT    .     BIDBMQ     .    PBOBAVIT     . — Q     .     LBPIOUB   . 
M   .    P.M.   LOLLIUS   .   M   .    P  .    COS  .  EX  .    S   .    C    .    PKOBAVBSBUNT. 

The  senate  prudently  allowed  forty  years  to  elapse  between  the 
completion  of  a  public  work  and  the  grant  to  it  of  their  final 
approval.  MeanwhUe  the  contractors  were  held  responsible  in 
case  of  collapse.  It  is  buUt  of  pepenno  with  travertine  facings. 
According  to  Horace,  this  bridge  was  a  convenient  spot  with  those 
who  wished  to  drown  themselves :  hence  Damasippus,  a  bankrupt 
antiquarian  dealer,  would  have  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  had  he  not 
been  pulled  up  by  the  stoic  Stertmius. 

•  Unde  ego  mira 
Descrlpei  docilis  P'»e««Pj?ij!rV*®'?P®'e  quo  me 
8olatii8ias8lt  sapientem  pascere  barbam, 
Atqae  a  Fabricio  non  tnstem  ponte  reverti.* 

—Boraee,  SaL  II.  iii.  84. 

The  name  of  the  bridge  c^^^Pf.^^^^^  *i°^e  to  *  Pons  Judaeorum,' 
not  from  the  neighbouring  ^^\"*  ^ jom  the  adjacent  ancient 
Jewish  quarter  originally  in  ^^^^.^l?'  /*  is  now  caUed  Ponte  dei 
Quattro  Oapi,  from  two  hermae  of  the  four-headed  Janus  w^ich 
idom  its  ^pet.      They   ^^^jij  ^^PP^^^ed  the  raiWs  ^  the 

bridge,  as  ^/le  seen  ^yX^lm^L^  *^^°^  *«  'ef  eive  the 
bronze  bars.     In  making  the  mo^m  embankment  Just  adjacent  Uo 
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the  bridge  remains  were  found,  favissae,  or  pits  filled  with  discarded 
ex-votos  once  hung  up  in  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius — ^arms,  hands, 
feet,  breasts,  &c.,  mostly  modelled  in  terra- cotta. 

*  The  most  interestingf  pieces  found  here  are  throe  life-size  human  trunks, 
cut  open  across  the  front,  and  showin^^  the  whole  anatomical  apparatus  of  the 
▼arious  orgtins,  such  as  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  bowels,*  Ae.—Laneiani. 

The  bridge — ^which  has  been  enabled  by  its  strength  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  1965  years — ^splendid  in  colour,  with  the  tower 
of  the  Gaetani  rising  behind  it,  the  thirteenth-century  belfry  of 
S.  Bartolommeo  to  the  left  of  it,  and  the  distant  mountains,  con- 
tinued until  1891  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  river  scenes  in 
Rome. 

On  crossing  this  bridge,  we  are  on  the  Island  in  the  Tiber,  the 
formation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  produce  of 
the  corn-fields  of  the  Tarquins  (cast,  as  was  before-mentioned,  upon 
the  waters  after  their  expulsion),  which  accumulated  here,  till  soil 
gathered  around  it,  and  a  solid  piece  of  land  was  formed. 

On  this  island,  known  as  Isola  Tiberina,  stood  three  temples — 
those,  namely,  of  Aesculapius : 

*  Undo  Goroniden  circumflua  Tibridis  alti 
Insula  Komuleae  sacris  adjecerit  nrbis.* 

—Ovid,  Metam.  xy.  624.* 

'  Accepit  Fhoebo  Nymphaqne  Goronide  natum 
Insula,  dividna  quam  premit  amnis  aqua.' 

—Ovidy  Fast  i.  291. 

of  Jupiter  Lycaonius : 

*  Jupiter  in  parte  est :  cepit  locus  unus  ntrumque : 

Junctaque  sunt  magno  templa  nepotis  avo.* 

-Ovidy  Fast.  \.  293. 

and  of  FauDus : 

*  Idibus  au:re8tis  fumant  altaria  Fauni, 

Hie  nbi  discretas  insula  mmpit  aquas.* 

—Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  198. 

Here  also  was  an  altar  and  shrine  of  Semo-Sancus  (now  in  the 
Galleria  Lapidaria  of  the  Vatican),  of  which  the  inscription,  legible 
in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  seems  to  have  led  ecclesi- 
astical authors  into  the  error  that  the  words  *  Semoni-Sanco ' 
referred  to  Simon  Magus.  The  temples  of  this  Divinity  were  open 
to  the  sky  like  the  Pantheon  for  similar  reasons  with  the  places 
which  had  been  fenced  round  after  being  struck  by  lightning. 
The  sacred  fire  had  opened  its  way  and  might  desire  to  return. 
His  connection  with  the  island  is  an  interesting  subject  for  specu- 
lation. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  sick  slaves  were  exposed  and  left  to  die 
or  recover  here,  that  Emperor — ^by  a  strange  contradiction  in  one 
who  caused  fallen  gladiators  to  be  butchered  '  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  die  * — decreeing  that  any  slave  so  exposed  should 
receive  his  liberty  if  he  recovered.      In  late  imperial  times  the 
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igland  was  used  as  a  prison  :  among  remarkable  prisoners  immured 
here  was  Arvandus,  Prefect  of  Gaul,  A.D.  468.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  island  was  under  the  jurisdictioir  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Porto.  Under  Leo  X.  a  fete  was  held  here  in  i^hich  Gamillo 
Quemo,  a  comic  poetaster,  was  crowned  with  ivy,  laurel,  and 
cabbage.  In  1656  the  whole  island  was  appropriated  as  a  hospital 
for  those  stricken  with  the  plague — a  singular  coincidence  for  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius.  For  over  two  thousand  years 
(with,  of  course,  some  breaks)  the  island  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  of  Healing. 

The  first  building  on  the  left,  after  passing  the  bridge,  is  a  brick 
tower  of  thfi  Gaetani,  reminding  us  of : — 

*  Est  in  Bomaleo  procnmbens  insnla  Tibri, 
Qua  medius  g^eminas  interflnit  alrens  nrbes, 
Discretas  sabeunte  freto,  pariterqne  minantes 
Ardaa  turri^erae  snrgunt  in  colmina  ripae. 
Hie  stetit  et  snbitnm  prospexit  ab  aggere  votum, 
Unanimes  fratres  jnnctoe  stipante  senatn 
Ire  fornm,  stricasque  procnl  radiare  secures, 
Atqne  uno  bilnges  tolli  de  limine  fasces.' 

—Claudian,  *  Paneg.  inProb.  et  Olyh.  C<ms,y*  226. 

It  is  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  Rome. 

The  western  end  of  the  island  is  now  occupied  by  the  Basilica 
and  Convent  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  which  gives  it  its  present  name. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  decorated  by  a  pillar  with 
four  niches,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Michele,  Duke  of  Sermoneta, 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70, 
adorned  with  statues  of  S.  Bartholomew,  S.  Faulinus  of  Nola,  S. 
Francis,  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Die.  Here  formerly  stood  an  obelisk. 
A  fragment  of  it  was  long  preserved  at  the  Villa  Albani,  whence  it 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Urbino.  It  is  perhaps  in  Paris  now. 
The  church,  a  basilica,  was  founded  by  Otho  III.  c.  997,  and  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Adalbert,  on  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  church.  Gelasius 
II.,  while  finishing  the  restorations  (begun  by  Paschal  II.,  A.D. 
1113),  is  held  to  have  rechristened  the  church  with  the  name  it 
now  bears.  Its  campanile  dates  from  1218.  The  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  naves  by  columns  of  various  marbles,  probably  relics  of 
various  temples.  An  eleventh-century  marble  well-head  on  the  site 
of  an  'earlier  one  centres  the  stairs  leading  to  the  choir.  Otho 
bestowed  upon  the  church  its  great  reUc,  the  body  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  he  brought  from  Beneventum,  though  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  profess  they  still  possess  the  real  body  of  the  apostle, 
and  that  they  purposely  deceived  him  and  sent  that  of  S.  Paulinns 
of  Nola  to  Bome  instead.  The  dispute  about  the  possession  of 
this  relic  ran  so  high  as  to  have  created  a  considerable  literatura 
After  a  serious  inundation  in  1157,  a  chronicler  tells  us  that 
the  apostle's  body  was  found  entire  here,  except  the  skin  *  quod 
remansit  Benevento.'  The  convent  belongs  to  the  Francis- 
cans (Frati  Minori).  Their  pretty  little  garden  now  belongs  to  the 
Morgue ! 

The  Temple  of  Aeacalapias  was  built  after  the  great  plague  in 
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Borne  in  B.C.  292,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Sibjlline  books,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  bring  the 
statue  of  Aesculapias  to  Borne.  They  returned  with  it,  but  as  their 
vessel  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  a  serpent,  which  had  lain  concealed 
during  the  voyage,  glided  from  it,  and  landed  amongst  the  reeds 
on  this  spot — an  omen  hailed  by  the  people  under  the  belief  that 
Aesculapius  himself  had  thus  selected  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
story  the  form  of  a  ship  was  given  to  this  end  of  the  island,  and 
its  poop  may  still  be  seen  (ask  the  Guardiano)  below  the  end  of  the 
convent  garden,  with  the  bust  of  Aesculapius  sculptured  in  tra- 
vertine upon  it  in  high  relief.  The  ship  did  not  appear  (except  in 
flood)  to  be  floating  in  the  water,  but  was  raised  on  a  platform 
above  it.  The  remains  which  exist  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  bear 
out  the  assertion  often  made  that  the  whole  island  was  enclosed  in 
the  travertine  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  the  north-western  end 
formed  the  prow  and  the  small  obelisk  the  mast.^  Patients  used  to 
be  laid  in  the  peristyle  of  the  temi)le,  and  there  drugged  to  sleep, 
that,  by  their  dreams,  Aesculapius  might  make  manifest  to  the 
priest  the  right  remedy  for  their  disorders.  If  the  cure  succeeded, 
an  ex-voto  was  suspended  in  the  sanctuary. 

Opposite  S.  Bartolommeo,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Lycaonius,  is  the  Hospital  of  S.  Qioyanni  Calabita  (1575),  also 
called  Bezifiratelli,  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  brethren  of  8. 
Giovanni  di  Dio,  who  dispense,  cook  for,  nurse,  wash,  and  otherwise 
do  all  the  work  of  those  who  pass  under  their  care,  often  to  the 
number  of  1200  in  the  course  of  the  year,  though  the  hospital  is  very 
small,  having  but  seventy  beds  entirely  for  men.  Fra  Orsenico  is  a 
famous  dentist — among  the  poor.  The  little  court  decorated  with 
pepper-trees  and  oleanders  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  permitted  (on 
asking)  to  peep  in  and  admire  it. 

The  church  was  originally  S.  Maria  in  Julia  (Aguglia  (7)  the 
obelisk),  or  in  Flumine,  to  which  a  convent  was  attached.  Jacques 
de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  in  1295  made  it  over 
to  Santuccia,  abbess  of  the  convent,  in  perpetuity.  Canons  soon 
after  possessed  the  convent ;  but  Urban  VI.  (1381)  gave  it  back 
to  the  church.  Gregory  XIII.  transferred  the  reinstated  nuns  to 
S.  Anna  dei  Funari,  owing  to  the  wearing  down  of  the  walls  by 
repeated  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  year  1581  saw  it  enter  upon 
a  fresh  period  of  life  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  in  the  possession 
of  an  archfratemity  of  S.  John  the  Apostle  and  8.  John  the  Evange- 
list, which  Gregory  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza  di  Pietra. 

'  C*est  k  Pie  Y.  qne  les  fr&res  de  I'ordre  de  la  Chariti,  institnd  par  saint  Jean 
de  Diea,  durent  lenr  premier  6tablissement  k  Borne. 

'  Au  milieu  dn  cortege  triomphal  qni  accompagnait  Don  Juan  d'Autriehe 
(1671)  lors  de  son  retoor  de  L^pante,  on  remarqnait  un  pauvre  homme 


>  The  ship  may  be  seen  in  a  model  by  Pirro  Ligorio  in  the  garden  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  of  Tivoli.  It  is  probable  that  Otho  considered  the  *  laola  Lyca- 
onia'  the  most  befitting  resting^-place  lor  the  Apostle  of  Lycaonia.  It  is 
difBcolt  to  regard  the  two  facts  as  merely  a  coincidence.  But  the  church  he 
dedicated  was  in  honour  of  the  martyred  apostle  of  the  Prossians,  S.  Adalbert. 
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mis^nblement  vAtn  et  k  Tattitade  modeste.  n  w  nommait  Mbastien  Arias, 
detfrhrea  de  Jean  de  Ditu,  Jean  de  Dien  6tait  mort  sans  laisser  d*aatre  r^le 
k  068  disoiples  que  ces  tonchantes  paroles  qn*il  r^p^tait  sans  cease,  faiUi  U 
Men,  met  /rhret;  et  S^liastien  d' Arias  venait  k  Borne  pour  demander  an  pape 
Fantorisation  de  former  dee  eonyents  et  d'avolr  des  hospices  od  ils  pnssent 
sniyre  let  ezemples  de  d^vonement  que  lenr  avait  laissAi  Jean  de  Dien.  Or, 
S^bastien  rencontra  Don  Jnan  It  Naples,  et  le  vainqnenr  de  L^pante  le  prit 
avec  Ini.  II  se  chargea  mdme  d^appnyer  sa  reqndte,  et  Fie  v.  B'empressa 
d'aeoorder  anx  frte'es  non-senlement  la  bnlle  qnMls  d^lraient,  mals  encore  nn 
monast^re  dans  Itle  dn  Tlbre/— Ooum«r£e,  *JU»ne  ChrHienne^'  ii.  206. 

A  narrow  lane  near  this  leads  to  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
where  the  Tefnple  of  Faanns  stood.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  thither 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  of  the  river  and  its  bridges  which  was 
formerly  to  [be  obtained  from  a  little  quay  littered  with  fragments 
of  ancient  temples.  Here  were  moored  in  the  river  a  number  of 
floating  water-mills,  worked  by  the  force  of  the  water  through  the 
piers  of  the  bridge,  most  picturesque  (bearing  sacred  monograms 
upon  their  gables),  and  interesting  as  representing  perhaps  those 
made  use  of  by  Belisarius  in  oider  to  supply  the  garrison  with 
bread  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Vitiges,  when  the  Goths  had  cut 
the  aqueducts,  and  thus  rendered  the  mills  on  the  Janiculan  and 
elsewhere  useless. 

The  bridge,  of  one  large  and  two  smaller  arches,  which  connects 
the  island  with  the  Trastevere,  is  called  the  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo, 
but  was  anciently  the  Pons  Gestius  or  Gratianus,  built  B.C.  46 
by  the  Praetor  Lucius  Gestius,  who  was  kinsman  to  the  Gains 
Gestius  buried  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  It  was  restored  a.d.  370 
by  the  Bmperors  Yalentinian,  Yalens,  and  Gratian  (with  travertine 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Theatre  of  Marcellus),  as  was  seen 
from  the  fragments  of  a  red-letter  inscription  on  the  inside  of  the 
parapet,  in  which  the  title  '  Pontifex  Mazimus '  is  ascribed  to  each 
of  them — 'a  title  accepted  without  hesitation,'  says  Gibbon,  'by 
seven  Christian  emperors,  who  were  invested  with  more  absolute 
authority  over  the  religion  they  had  deserted  than  over  that  which 
they  professed.'  This  noble  and  beautiful  old  bridge  was  pulled 
about  and  rebuilt  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  1888 ;  only  the 
central  arch  is  ancient.  In  1902  the  Tiber  took  expensive  revenge 
upon  them  by  destroying  and  swallowing  up  two  hundred  yards 
of  their  ill-devised  embankment  adjoining  it.  We  witnessed  it 
falling  in. 

We  now  enter  Trasteyere,  the  city  *  across  the  Tiber* — the 
portion  of  Rome  which,  until  1886,  was  the  least  altered  from 
mediaeval  times,  and  whose  narrow  streets  are  stilli  overlooked  by 
many  mediaeval  towers,  gothic  windows,  and  curious  fragments  of 
sculpture.  The  inhabitants  on  this  side  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.  They  pride  themselves 
upon  being  bom  *  Trasteverini,'  profess  to  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  seldom  intermarry  with  their  neighbours, 
and  speak  a  dialect  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  said  that  in  their 
disposition  also  they  differ  from  the  other  Romans,  that  they  are  a 
far  more  hasty,  passionate,  and  revengeful,  as  well  as  a  stronger 
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and  more  vigoroas  race.  The  proportion  of  murders  is  said  to  be 
larger  in  this  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  city.  But  this  may 
be  doubted.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  partly  due  to  the  excitement 
which  the  Trasteverini  display  in  the  pursuit  of  games,  especially 
that  of  Morra. 

*  Morra  is  played  by  the  men,  and  merely  consists  in  holding  np,  in  rapid 
sneeeesion,  any  number  of  flngers  they  please,  calling  out  at  uie  same  time 
tlie  number  their  antagonist  shows.  Nothing,  seemingly,  can  be  more  simple 
or  less  interesting.  Yet,  to  see  them  play,  so  violent  are  their  gestures,  that 
they  would  imagine  them  possessed  by  some  diabolical  passion.  The  eager- 
ness  and  rapidity  with  which  they  carry  it  on  render  it  very  liable  to  mlstoke 
and  altercation :  then  frenzy  fires  them,  and  too  often  furious  disputes  arise 
at  this  trivial  play  that  end  in  murder.  Morra  seems  to  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the'  micare  diffUia  of  the  ancient  Bomans.'— ^aton*«  *Bome.* 

A  picturesque  house  with  gothic  windows  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Piscinula,  after  passing  the  bridge,  is  pointed  out  as  that  once 
inhabited  by  Ma]:garetta,  the  Fomarina  beloved  of  Baffaelle,  and 
so  well  known  to  us  from  his  portrait  of  her. 

*  Margaret  must  have  sat  often  by  the  little  gothic  window  near  the 
Septimian  gate,  waiting  for  what  could  not  come  any  more.  For  she  had 
loved  a  man  beyond  compare ;  and  it  had  been  her  whole  life.*— jP.  Marion 
Crattford. 

Grossing  the  Via  Lungarina,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  tiny  piazza 
of  S.  Benedetto  a  Pisdnula,  where,  huddled  up  in  a  comer,  there  is 
a  church,  having  a  thirteenth-century  brick  campanile  with  attrac- 
tive mouldings.  Tradition,  not  to  be  scorned  in  this  case,  has  it 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  inhabited  by  S.  Benedict 
before  his  retreat  to  Subiaco.  The  exterior  is  uninviting,  but  the 
interior,  though  shabby,  is  curious.  A  vestibule  with  antique 
columns  terminates  in  a  vaulted  chapel  (of  the  same  design  as  the 
Orto  del  Paradise  at  S.  Prassede),  in  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  revered  as  that  before  which  S.  Benedict  was 
wont  to  pray.  The  church,  according  to  tradition,  occupies  part  of 
the  House  of  Anicii,  to  which  family  the  saint  (as  well  as  S. 
Gregory's  mother)  belonged.  Hence  is  entered  the  cell  of  the 
saint,  built  of  rough-hewn  stones.  His  stone  pillow  is  shown.  The 
church  has  ancient  columns,  and  a  rich  cosmatesque  pavement. 

Turning  down  the  Via  Lungarina  towards  the  river,  we  used  to 
pass,  on  the  left,  considerable  remains  of  the  mediaeval  Castle 
of  the  Alberteschi,  consisting  of  a  block  of  palatial  buildings  of 
handsome  masonry,  with  numerous  antique  fragments  built  into 
them,  and  a  rich  porch  sculptured  with  egg  and  billet  mouldings 
of  e.  A.D.  1150,  and  beyond  these,  separated  from  them  by  a  modem 
street,  stood  a  high  brick  tower  of  c.  a.d.  1100.  Above  one  of  the 
windows  of  this  tower  a  head  of  Jupiter  was  let  into  the  wall.  All 
this  interesting  group  has  been  recently  demolished. 

We  now  reach  the  suspension  bridge,  close  to  what  was  the 
entrance  of  the  destroyed  (1885)  Ponte  Botto  (described  Ohap.  V.). 
Close  to  this  bridge  stood  the  Church  of  S.  Crispino  al  Ponte 
(A.D.  1050)  (the  saint  is  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo  Panispema).     The 
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front  was  modemisedi  bat  the  interior  was  interesting,  and  the 
east  end  displayed  a  rich  terra-cotta  cornice.  It  has  been 
destroyed. 

Taming  up  the  Via  dei  Yascellari,  we  still  pass  (on  the  right)  the 
ancient  House  of  the  Ponziani  Family,  once  magnificent,  bat  now 
of  hamble  and  rade  exterior,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  buildings,  except  in  March,  during  the  festa 
of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  when  old  tapestries  are  hung  oat  upon 
its  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  street  in  front  is  thickly  strewn 
with  box  leaves. 

*  The  modem  building^  that  has  been  raised  on  the  foundation  of  the  old 
palaee  is  the  Oasa  degli  Esercizil  Pii,  for  the  yonng  men  of  the  city.  There 
the  repentant  sinner  who  long«  to  break  the  chain  of  sin,  the  youth  beset 
from  some  strong  temptation,  one  who  has  heard  the  inward  Yoice  summon- 
ing  hhn  to  higher  paths  of  virtue,  another  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
line  of  life  to  which  he  is  called,  may  come,  and  leave  behind  them  for  three, 
or  five,  or  ten  days,  as  it  may  be,  the  busy  world,  with  all  its  distractions  and 
its  agitations,  and,  free  for  the  time  being:  from  temporal  cares,  the  wants  of 
the  Body  being  provided  for,  and  the  mind  at  rest,  may  commune  with  God 
and  their  own  souls. 

*  Over  the  Gasa  degli  Usercizii  Pii  the  sweet  spirit  of  Francesca  seems  still 
to  preside.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  its  rooms  are  thrown  open,  every 
memoiial  of  the  gentle  saint  is  exhibited,  lights  bum  on  numerous  altars, 
flowers  deck  the  passages,  leaves  are  strewn  in  the  chapel,  on  the  stairs,  in 
the  entrance-court ;  gay  carpets,  figured  tapestry,  and  crimson  silks  hang 
over  the  door,  and  crowds  of  people  go  in  and  out,  and  kneel  before  the 
relics  of  the  plctnres  of  the  dear  saint  of  Borne.  It  is  a  touching  festival, 
which  carries  back  the  mind  to  the  day  when  the  young  bride  of  Lorenzo 
Fonziano  entered  these  walls  for  the  first  time,  in  all  the  sacred  beauty  of 
holiness  and  youth.*— Lady  0.  FuUerton. 

m 

In  this  house,  also,  S.  Francesca  Romana  died,  having  come  hither 
from  her  convent  to  nurse  her  sick  son,  and  having  then  been  seized 
with  mortal  illness  herself. 

*  Touching  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  mother  to  her  spiritual 
children  :  "  Love,  love,"  was  the  bnrden  of  her  teaching:,  as  it  had  been  that 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  **Love  one  another,"  she  said,  "and  be  faithful 
unto  death.  Satan  will  assault  you,  as  he  has  asRaulted  me,  but  be  not  afraid. 
Tou  will  overcome  him  through  patience  and  obedience ;  and  no  trial  wUl 
be  too  grievous,  if  you  are  united  to  Jesus ;  if  you  walk  in  His  ways.  He  will 
be  with  you."  On  the  seventh  day  of  her  illness,  as  she  had  herself  an- 
nounced, her  life  came  to  a  close.  A  sublime  expression  animated  her  face, 
a  more  ethereal  beauty  clothed  her  earthly  form.  Her  confessor  for  the  last 
time  inquired  what  it  was  her  enraptured  eyes  beheld,  and  she  answered, 
"  The  heavens  open  1  the  angels  descend  I  the  angel  has  finished  his  task. 
He  stands  before  me.  He  beckons  me  to  follow  him."  These  were  the  last 
words  Francesca  uttered.*— Z*ady  0.  FulUrton's  '  14fe  of  8.  F.  Itomana,* 

Almost  opposite  the  Fonziani  Palace  an  alley  leads  or  led  to 
the  small  chapel  of  S.  Blaria  in  Cappella,  with  a  brick  campanile, 
dating  from  1090^  This  building  was  attached  to  a  hospital  for  poor 
women  iU  of  incurable  diseases,  attended  by  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  entirely  under  the  patronage  of  the  Doria  family,  but  originsilly 
built  by  S.  Francesca. 

Taking  Via  Anicia,  we  now  reach  the  Convent  and  Chttrefa  of  S. 
Geoilia,  restored  by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  in  1901,  and  in  some  ways 
one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the  city. 


■  A 
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GeoUia  was  a  noble  and  rich  Roman  lady,  who  lived  in  the  reign 

J  of  Alexander  SeTerus,  a.d.  220.    She  was  married  at  sixteen  to 

Valerian,  a  heathen,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  virginity, 

telling  him  that  her  guardian  angel  watched  over  her  by  day  and 

niffht. 
°  *  I  have  an  ang^el  which  thus  loveth  me — 

lo  That  with  great  love,  whether  I  wake  or  sleep, 

Is  ready  aye  my  body  lor  to  keep.* 

At  length  Valerian  and  his  brother  Tibnrtius  were  converted  to 

Christianity  by  her  prayers  and  the  e^ortations  of  Pope  Urban  I. 

The  husband  and  1rat)ther  were  presently  beheaded  for  refusing 

to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  GeciHa  was  afterwards  condemned  by 

Almachius,  prefect  of  Rome,  who  was  covetous  of  the  wealth  she 

.^  had  inherited  by  their  deaths.    She  was  first  shut  up  in  the  Syid^k- 

-^-  toTMim  (rf  her  own  baths,  and  a  blazing  fire  was  lighted,  that  she 

'-  might  be  destroyed  by  the  hot  vapours.     But  when  the  bath  was 

^  opened,  she  was  found  still  living, '  for  God,*  says  the  legend,  '  had 

'  sent  a  cooling  shower,  which  had  tempered  the  heat  of  the  fire  and 

preserved  the  life  of  the  saint.'    Almachius,  then,  who  dreaded  the 

^;  consequences  of  bringing  so  noble  and  courageous  a  victim  to  public 

\  execution,  sent  a  lictor  to  behead  her  in  her  own  palace ;  but  he 

^  executed  his  office  so  ill,  that  she  survived  the  third  blow  of  his  axe, 

after  which  Roman  law  forbade  that  a  victim  should  be  stricken 

again.     <  The  Ghristians  found  her  bathed  in  her  blood,  but  during 

three  days  she  still  preached  and  taught,  like  a  doctor  of  the  Church, 

with  such  sweetness  and  eloquence,  that  four  hundred  pagans  were 

converted.    On  the  third  day  she  was  visited  by  Pope  Urban,  to 

whose  care  she  tenderly  committed  the  poor  whom  she  nourished, 

and  to  him  she  bequeathed  the  palace  in  which  she  had  lived,  that 

it  might  be  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  the  Saviour.    Then,  thanking 

God  that  He  considered  her,  a  humble  woman,  worthy  to  share  the 

glory  of  His  heroes,  and  with  her  eyes  apparently  fixed  ux)on  the 
eavens  opening  before  her,  she  departed  to  her  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom.* 

The  foundation  of  the  church  dates  from  its  consecration  by 
Pope  Urban  I.,  after  the  death  of  S.  Cecilia,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Paschal  I.  in  821,  who,  by  means  of  a  vision,  discovered  the  saint's 
remains  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus.  The  exterior  retains 
its  stately  campanile  of  1220,  and  its  portico  of  marble  pillars, 
collected  from  pagan  edifices  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  mosaic, 
in  which  are  introduced  medallion  heads  of  Cecilia,  Valerian, 
Tiburtius,  Urbim  I.  In  the  atrium  of  the  convent,  which  belongs 
to  Benedictine  nuns,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  vase  called 
Cantharus,  formerly  used  for  ablutions  by  the  faithful. 

The  interior  of  the  old  basilica  was  transformed  into  a  rococo  hall 
by  Cardinal  Paolo  Sf ondrato  in  1599,  and  further  spoiled  by  Cardinal 
Giorgio  Doria  in  1725.  R.  of  the  door,  on  entering,  is  the  tomb  of 
Adam  of  Hertford,  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  1398,  the  only  one 
of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  against  Urban  VI.  spared  'ad  suppli- 
cationem  Richardi  Regis  Anglic '  firom  a  cruel  death.    His  sarco- 
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phag^  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  England,  three  leopards  and 
flear-de-lis  quarterly.^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Fortignerra  (ob.  1473),  conspicnons  in  the  contests 
of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  with  the  Malatesta  and  Savelli  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry.  The  drapery  is  a  beantifal  specimen  of  the  de- 
licate carving  of  detail  during  that  period.  In  the  tabernacle  are 
three  reliefs :  that  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  centre  being 
one  of  an  .exquisite  work  of  the  Renaissance.  This  and  the  pedi- 
ment, representing  the  Saviour  supported  by  angels,  are  by  Paolo 
Romano. 

The  canopy  over  the  high  altar,  which  bears  the  name  of  its 
artist,  Arnolphus,  and  the  date  1286,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  gothic 
work,  and  has  statuettes  of  Cecilia,  Valerian,  Tiburtius,  and  Urban. 
The  four  columns  are  of  Bianco-nero  marble.  Beneath  the  altar 
lies  the  celebrated  statue  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Mademo. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  remains  an  account  written  by 
Pope  Paschal  I.  (a.d.  817-824)  himself,  describing  how,  *  yielding 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,'  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  during  the 
early  morning  service  at  S.  Peter* s,  with  his  mind  preoccupied  by  a 
longing  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Cecilia,  and  discover  her  relics. 
Then,  in  a  glorified  vision,  the  virgin-saint  appeared  before  him, 
and  revealed  the  spot  where  she  lay,  with  her  husband  and  brother- 
in-law,  in  the  catacomb  of  Calixtus.  There  they  were  found,  and 
were  transported  to  her  church  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Sfondrato,  titular  cardinal  of  the  church, 
opened  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  when  the  embalmed  body  of  Cecilia 
was  seen,  as  it  had  been  previously  found  by  Paschal,  robed  in  gold 
tissue,  with  linen  clothes  steeped  in  blood  at  her  feet,  *  not  lying 
upon  the  back,  like  a  body  in  a  tomb,  but  upon  the  right  side, 
like  a  virgin  in  her  bed,  with  her  knees  modestly  drawn  together, 
and  offering  the  appearance  of  sleep.'  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  all 
the  people  of  Rome  rushed  to  look  upon  the  saint,  who  was  after- 
wards enclosed  as  she  was  found,  in  a  shrine  of  cypress  wood  cased 
in  silver,  in  which  Paschal  had  placed  her.  But  before  she  was 
again  hidden  from  sight,  the  great  artist,  Stefano  Maderno,  was 
called  in  by  Sfondrato  to  sculpture  the  marble  portrait  which  we 
now  see  lying  upon  her  grave.  Sfondrato  (whose  tomb  is  in  this 
church)  also  enriched  her  shrine  with  the  ninety-six  silver  lamps 
which  burn  constantly  before  it.  In  regarding  this  statue,  it  vnH 
be  remembered  that  Cecilia  was  not  beheaded,  but  wounded  in  the 
throat — a  gold  circlet  conceals  the  wound. 

In  the  statue  *  the  body  lies  on  its  side,  the  limbs  a  little  drawn  np :  the 
bands  are  delicate  and  fine— they  are  not  locked,  bat  crossed  at  the  wrlBts  : 

>  The  spiral  colnmns  which  supported  the  beautiful  canopy  of  this  tomb 
were  removed  by  Sfondrato  to  the  Cappella  del  Bagno ;  the  canopy  itself 
was  tnmed  into  a  predella  for  the  altar,  and  the  panels  of  porphyry  and 
serpentine  nsed  to  ornament  the  altar  of  the  cmcifix.  Gobelinns,  who  knew 
Urban  VI.,  declares  that  the  Cardinals  died  in  the  prison  at  Genoa,  but  that  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  Some  said  that  they  were  walled 
np  alive,  in  the  stables  of  the  Priory  where  the  Pope  lodged  near  the  Harbour. 
Ct  Charki  III.  and  Urban  VI.,  p.  79,  St.  C.  Baddeley,  18M.  (Heinemann  A  Go.) 
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the  arinB  are  Btretched  out.  The  dnpery  \e  heautlfnlly  modelled,  snd 
modestly  coyers  the  limbe.  ...  It  is  the  statue  of  a  lady,  perfect  in  form, 
and  affecting  from  the  resemblance  to  reality  in  the  drapery  of  the  white 
marble,  and  the  unspotted  appearance  of  the  statue  altogether.  It  lies  as  no 
llying  body  could  lie,  and  yet  correctly,  as  the  dead  when  left  to  expire— I 
mean  in  the  grravitation  of  the  limbs.*~/SKr  C.  BOl. 

*  On  her  side  she  rests 
As  one  asleep  :  the  delicate  hands  are  crossed. 
Wrist  upon  wrist ;  a  cling^gr  yestment  drapes 
The  yirgin  limbs,  and  round  her  slender  throat 
A  golden  circlet  masks  her  cruel  wound. 
And  there  she  lies  for  all  to  see ;  but  still 
Her  yoice  is  soundino^  in  the  Eternal  Psalm 
Which  the  Church  singeth  eyer,  eyermore. 
The  Church  on  earth,  the  Church  of  saints  in  heayen.* 

—Leufia  Morris. 

The  inscription,  by  Stefano  Hademo,  says :  *  Behold  the  body  of  the  most 
holy  yirgin  Cecilia,  whom  I  myself  saw  lying  incorrupt  in  her  tomb.  I  haye 
in  this  marble  expressed  for  thee  the  same  saint  in  the  yery  same  posture  of 
body.' 

The  a|Mie  is  adorned  with  mosaics  of  the  ninth  century,  erected 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paschal  I.  (note  his  square  nimbus).  The  Sayiour 
is  seen  in  the  act  of  benediction,  robbed  in  gold :  at  His  side  are 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  S.  Cecilia  and  S.  Valerian,  S.  Paschal  I.  carry- 
ing the  model  of  his  chnroh,  and  S.  Agatha,  whom  he  joined  with 
Cecilia  in  its  dedication.  The  mystical  palm-trees  and  the  phoenix, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  are  also  represented,  and,  beneath,  the  four 
rivers,  and  the  twelve  sheep,  emblematical  of  the  apostles,  issuing 
from  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerasalem,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  spotless  Lamb.  The  picture  of  S.  Cecilia  behind  the  altar  is 
attributed  to  Outdo.  Behind  the  choir-stalls  have  been  discovered 
a  valuable  set  of  frescoes  by  Pietro  Cavallini  (14th  cent.),  with 
whose  mosaics  in  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  they  are  worth  comparing. 

Opening  out  of  the  right  aisle  are  two  long  unearthed  chambers 
in  the  house  of  S.  Cecilia,  one  the  sudatorium  of  her  baths,  in  which 
she  was  immured,  retaining  the  pipes  and  calorifers  of  an  ancient 
Roman  bath.  A  bronze  cauldron  for  heating  water  also  exists  here 
in  situ.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  close  by  have  now 
been  discovered  two  dyer's  tanks,  suggestive  of  other  inter- 
pretations. 

At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  fresco  (13th  cent.)  representing  the 
dream  of  Pope  Paschal — the  (mitred)  Pope  asleep  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  saint  appearing  before  him  in  a  rich  robe  adorned  with  gems. 
This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  frescoes  which  once  existed  in  the 
portico  of  the  church.  The  rest  were  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  There  are  copies  of  them  in  the  Barberini  Library,  viz^ : — 

1.  The  Marriage  Feast  of  Valerian  and  Cecilia. 

2.  Cecilia  persuades  Valerian  to  seek  for  S.  Urban. 
8.  Valerian  rides  forth  to  seek  for  Urban. 

4.  Valerian  is  baptised. 

5.  An  Angel  crowns  Cecilia  and  Valerian. 

6.  Cecilia  converts  her  Executioners. 

7.  Cecilia  suffers  in  the  Bath. 

8.  The  Martyrdom  of  Cecilia. 

9.  The  Burial  of  Cecilia. 
10.  The  Dream  of  Paschal. 

2p 
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Bxcavations  made  by  Cardinal  RampoUa  (1900)  were  began  at  the 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  and  disclosed  a  mansion 
havmg  walls  of  brickwork  of  the  second  century  with  restorations 
of  the  third,  and  standing  upon  remains  of  a  republican  tufo  build- 
ing. The  house  had  mosaic  pavements  and  was  rich  in  marbles. 
The  apartments  therein  are  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  longi- 
tudinal wall  across  the  church  as  it  stands,  without  any  doors  or 
openings  between  them,  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  tiiat  there 
were  two  distinct  houses  here.  On  the  right ,  near  the  second  bay  of  the 
nave,  were  found  two  circular  brick  tanks  of  the  kind  used  by  dyers, 
whose  guild  had  its  head-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
are  in  the  later  of  the  two  houses ;  •.«.,  that  attributed  to  S.  Cecilia. 

*  For  a  long  time  past,  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Cecilia,  as  regards  its 
interior,  had  quite  lost  its  venerable  character.  The  restorations  effected 
therein,  by  Cardinal  Sfondrato,  in  1599,  were  very  barbarous  ;  but  they  left 
still  on  view  the  ancient  columns  of  the  nave.  The  ngly  operation  so  vulgarly 
performed  by  Borromiui  in  the  Lateran,  of  walling  these  up  so  as  to  create 
sham  piers,  was  in  1828  repeated  also  in  this  church ;  so  that  when  one 
quitted  the  spacious  Atrium  and  columnar  portioo,  or  narthex,  the  sense  of 
disappointment  surely  awaited  one  ;  and  close  search  for  its  antiquities  had 
to  be  made.  These  were,  indeed,  forthcoming  to  some  extent,  especially  in 
the  first  chapel  on  the  right,  where  was  sho?m  a  portion  of  the  baths  of  a 
Boman  house,  and  the  entrance  to  the  adioining  fnmace.  Therein,  legend 
says,  that  S.  Cecilia,  to  whom  the  mansion  is  believed  to  have  belonged,  was 
clumsily  murdered  hj  the  prefect's  executioner,  and  her  martyrdom  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  jUarcus  Anrelius.  However,  various  causes  decided 
the  Cardinal- titular  (BampoUa)  to  try  and  remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
building,  especially  to  cure  its  unosual  dampness.  This  led  to  opening  the 
floor  of  the  nave  near  the  entrance.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  sub- 
structions proved  to  be  those  of  a  Boman  house  of  considerable  size,  both  in 
brickwork  and  iiavements,  revealing  the  unmistakable  debased  work  of  the 
third  century.  The  operations  have  extended  their  scope  to  the  central  nave, 
aisles,  and  side  ahapels.  The  Hypocaost  and  Caldarium  have  been  fully 
explored  and  their  extent  made  clear.  The  planspf  ten  chambers  have  been 
exposed,  and  in  among  them  were  found,  up  and  down  the  church,  thirteen 
huge  leaden  coffins,  each  containing  a  cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia,  with  his  coat-of- 
arms  and  tasselled  hat  in  relief  upon  the  outside.  Four  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Aquaviva  family ;  and  another  was  more  interesting  than  any  of  these, 
for  it  was  that  which  contained  the  remains  of  Cardinal  Niccolo  Forteguerra 
—as  his  name  suggests— a  truly  military  prelate,  under  Pins  II.  in  the  days  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  For  he  warred  snocessfnlly  against  the  ICalatesta  in  the 
Marches,  and  against  the  Savelli  (our  Savile  family  descends  from  them)  in 
the  Campagna,  and  against  the  powerful  Counts  of  Angnillara  in  the  Patri- 
mony of  S.  Peter.  My  special  inquiries,  however,  were  with  regard  to 
another  and  still  more  remarkable  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  the 
purple :  namely,  if  the  excavators  had  by  chance  found  the  remains  of  the 
English  Cardinal  "  Adam  Aston,"  who,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  one  of  those 
arrested  and  tortured  by  Urban  VI.  while  beii^  besiepfed  in  the  castle  of 
Nocera,  near  La  Cava,  in  1886,  by  Carlo  III.,  King  of  Naples.  Brought  in 
chains  by  sea  to  Genoa  with  the  others,  he  alone  was  permitted  to  escape  by 
that  somewhat  truculent  and  exasperated  Pontiff,  owing  to  remonstrances 
made  by  the  Parliament  of  Bichard  II.  and  to  the  fear  of  losing  the  much- 
needed  Peter's  Pence.  Adam  returned  to  his  post  in  Borne  under  Bonifftce 
IX.,  and  died  in  1897.  His  handsome,  but  mutilated,  tomb  is  adorned  with 
the  Boyal  Arms  of  England.  No  trace,  however,  of  his  coffin  has  been  found  ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  never  here. 

*  A  walk  in  Trastevere  is  always  interesting,  though  the  city  is  cleaner  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  fact  is,  it  retains  more  of  its  rough  mediaeval 
character,  and  the  inhabitants  befit  it.  At  the  dirtiest  and  gloomiest  comers 
will  be  seen  coarse,  strong  faces,  and  women  with  amazing  shocks  of  the 
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blackest  hair ;  flsh-BtallB  with  abundant  supplies  of  shell-fish,  sepias,  and 
"  Inpo-di-mare " ;  or  fruit- vendors  surronnded  with  vermilion  masses  of 
tomatoes,  immegranates  and  oranges,  making-  bright  splotches  of  colour 
against  their  dingy  environments,  especially  under  such  a  leaden  sky  as  we 
have  here  to-day.*— jS*.  C.  B. 

The  Festa  of  S.  Cecilia  is  observed  in  this  church  on  November 
22nd,  when 

*  Bapt  Cecilin,  seraph -haunted  queen  of  harmony,' 

used  to  be  honoured  in  beautiful  music  by  the  Papal  choir 
assembled  here.  Visitors  to  Bologna  v^ill  recall  the  figure  of 
S.  Cecilia  by  Baffaelle,  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  surrounded  by  instru- 
ments of  music.  This  association  with  Cecilia  probably  arises 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  which  tells  how  Valerian^  return- 
ing from  baptism  by  Pope  Urban,  found  her  singing  hymns  of 
triumph  for  his  conversion,  of  which  he  had  supposed  her  to  be 
ignorant,  and  that  when  the  bath  was  opened  after  her  three  days' 
imprisonment,  she  was  found  still  singing  the  praises  of  her 
Saviour. 

It  is  said  that  *  she  sang  with  such  ravishing  sweetness,  that  even 
the  angels  descended  from  heaven  to  listen  to  her,  or  to  join  their 
voices  with  hers.' 

The  antiphons  sung  upon  her  festival  are : 

*  And  Cecilia,  Thy  servant,  serves  Thee,  O  Lord,  even  as  the  bee  that  is 
never  idle. 

*■  I  bless  Thee,  O  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  fbr  through  Thy  Son  the 
fire  hath  been  quenched  round  about  me. 

*  I  asked  of  the  Lord  a  respite  for  three  days,  that  I  might  consecrate  my 
house  as  a  church. 

*  O  Valerian,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  thee ;  I  have  for  my  lover  an  angel  of 
Crod,  who,  with  great  jealousy,  watches  over  my  body, 

*  The  glorious  virgin  ever  bore  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  her  bosom,  and 
neither  by  day  or  night  ceased  from  conversing  with  (xod  in  prayer.' 

And  the  anthem : 

*  While  the  instnmients  of  music  were  playing,  Cecilia  sang  unto  the  Lord 
and  said.  Let  my  heart  be  undefiled,  that  I  may  never  be  confounded. 

*  And  Valerianus  found  Cecilia  praying  in  her  chamber  with  an  angel.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cecilia  is  one  of  the  chosen  saints 
daUy  commemorated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass. 

*  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  famulis  tuis,  de  multitudine  miserationum 
tuamm  sperantibus,  partem  aliquam  et  societatem  donare  digneris  cum  tuis 
Sanctis  Apostolis  et  Martyribus :  cum  Joanne,  Stephano,  Matthia,  Bamaba, 
Ignatio,  Alexandre,  Marcellino,  Petro,  Felicitate,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucia, 
Agnete,  CaecUiay  Anastasia,  et  omnibus  Sanctis.' 

Hard  by  the  right-hand  side  of  the  church  will  be  found  the 
Hospital  and  Church  of  8.  Oiovanni  dei  Ctonovesi :  in  the  former  is 
a  lovely  cortile ;  in  the  latter  is  the  fifteenth-century  tomb  of  Mario 
Cigala,  the  founder. 

Still  existing  (1903),  but  too  picturesque  not  to  be  doomed  to 
destruction,  is  a  group  of  fourteenth-century  houses  opposite  the 
gateway  of  the  church. 

Just  beyond  S.  Cecilia,  facing  the  river,  is  the  immense  Hospital 
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of  S.  Hichele,  founded  in  1689  by  Tommaso  Odesd^chi,  nephew 
of  Innocent  XI.,  as  a  refuge  for  vagabond  children,  where  they 
might  be  properly  brought  up  and  taught  a  trade.  Innocent  XII. 
(Pignatelli)  added  to  this  foundation  a  hospital  for  sick  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  each  succeeding  Pope  has  increased  the  buildings 
and  their  endowment.  The  boys,  for  the  most  part  orphans,  are 
received  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  girls  receive  a  dowry  of  500 
francs  if  they  marry,  and  used  to  receive  double  that  sum  if  they 
consented  to  enter  a  convent.  A  printing  press  is  attached  to  the 
hospitaL  It  is  quite  a  school  of  art.  Wood-carving,  cameds, 
tapestry,  and  bronze  medallions  are  designed  and  carried  out  by 
the  pupils. 

S.  Michele  is  near  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  goddess 
Furina,  where  Caius  Gracchus  was  killed,  123  B.C.  Protected  by 
his  friends,  he  escaped  from  the  Aventine,  where  be  had  first 
taken  refuge,  and  crossed  the  Pons  Sublicius.  A  single  slave 
reached  the  grove  of  Furina  with  him,  who,  having  in  vain  sought 
for  a  horse  to  continue  their  flight,  first  slew  his  master  and  then 
himself.  One  Septimuleius  then  cut  off  the  head  of  Gracchus,  and 
— a  proclamation  having  been  issued  that  any  one  who  brought  the 
head  of  Caius  Gracchus  should  receive  its  weight  in  gold — first 
filled  it  with  lead,  and  then  carried  it  on  a  spear  to  the  consul 
Opimius,  who  paid  him  his  blood-money. 

S.  Michele  faces  the  Bipa  Grande  (called  Ripa  Romea  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  then  Biparmea),  where  a  bridge  was  built  by  Theo- 
dosius.  Next  it  are  the  walls  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623),  and  the 
Station  for  Viterbo,  Bracciano,  &c. 

The  Janiculan  above  this  was  once  adorned  by  the  Gardens  of 
Caesar — Horti  Caesaris — left  to  the  people  by  his  Will,  where  many 
precious  fragments  have  been  discovered. 

At  the  end  of  this  street  is  the  Porta  Portese  (built  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1644,  and  rebuilt  by  Pius  IX.  after  the  French  bombard- 
ment of  1849),  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Porto  and  Fiumicino. 
This  is  rather  within  the  site  of  the  Aurelian  Porta  Portuensis  by 
which  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  entered  Home  in  June  465 
(destroyed  1643). 

Outside  this  gate  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Tarquin — after- 
wards given  by  the  senate  to  Mutius  Scaevola  for  his  heroism  in 
the  camp  of  Lars  Porsenna.  The  vineyards  here  have  an  interest 
to  Boman  Catholics  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  miracles  attributed 
to  S.  Francesca  Bomana. 

*  One  fine  sonny  Jannsry  day,  Francesca  and  her  companions  had  worked 
since  dawn  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Porta  Portese.  They  had  worked  hard 
for  several  hours,  and  then  suddenly  remembered  that  they  had  brought  no 
provisions  with  them.  They  soon  became  faint  and  hungry,  and,  above  all, 
very  thirsty.  Pema,  the  youngest  of  all  the  oblates,  was  particularly  heated 
and  tired,  and  asked  permission  of  the  Mother  Superior  to  go  to  drink  water 
at  a  fountain  some  way  off  on  the  public  road. 

*  **  Be  patient,  my  child,"  Francesca  answered,  and  they  went  on  with 
their  work  ;  but  Francesca,  withdrawiuj?  aside,  knelt  down  and  said,  **  Lord 
Jesos,  I  have  been  thong-htless  in  foi^etting:  to  provide  food  for  my  sisters — 
help  us  in  our  need." 
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*  Perna,  wbo  had  kept  near  tbe  Mother  Superior,  said  to  herself,  with  some 
impatience,  **  It  would  be  more  to  the  pmpoae  to  take  ub  home  at  once.** 
Then  Francesca,  taming  to  her,  said,  **  Mj  child,  yon  do  not  trust  in  God  ; 
look  up  and  see.*'  And  Perna  saw  a  vine  entwined  around  a  tree,  whose  dead 
and  leafless  branches  were  loaded  with  grapes.  In  speechless  astonishment 
the  oblates  assembled  around  the  tree,  for  they  had  all  seen  its  bare  and 
withered  branches.  Twenty  times  at  least  they  hivd  passed  before  it,  and  the 
season  for  grapes  was  ^one  by.  There  were  exactly  as  many  branches  as 
persons  present.'— ZrdK^  0.  FuUsrton'i  *Li/e  o/S.  F.  Romano.* 

A  shrine  of  Hercules  was  discovered  and  destroyed  outside 
Porta  Portese  in  1899,  consisting  of  a  cave,  with  a  niche,  altar,  a 
statuette  of  Hercules  Victor,  another  of  Hercules  Cubans,  and  seven 
portrait  hermae  of  charioteers  in  white  marble.  The  charioteers 
are  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 

Five  miles  outside  the  Gate,  on  the  Via  Portuense,  or  Via 
Gampana^  (crossing  the  plain  now  known  as  Ortaccio  degli  Ebrei, 
and  in  old  times  as  'Campus  Judaeorum'),  at  a  spot  where  the 
railway  crosses  the  main-road,  and  which  bears  the  singular  name 
of  Affoga  VAsinOt  or  'Drown  the  Donkey,'  have  been  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  college,  sanctuary,  and  site  ef  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  Arvales  (a  sacerdotal  confraternity  who  watched  over 
the  fields — arva).  Here  the  twelve  *  Fratres  Arvales,'  who  were  held 
to  have  originated  in  the  twelve  sons  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  nurse 
(according  to  one  tale)  of  Romulus,  kept  the  three  days'  *  May- 
festival  '  of  the  Dea  Dia,  and,  wearing  their  crowns  of  wheat  ears 
(as  the  bust  of  Augustus — found  here — is  represented  in  the  Vatican), 
offered  sacrifices  for  a  good  harvest,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Rome  until  the  reign  of  the  Gordian  emperors.  The  site  of 
their  grove — *  Lucus  deae  Diae ' — ^is  now  marked  by  masses  of 
marble  piled  in  the  Vigna  CeccareUi,  and  a  peasant's  house  is 
buUt  upon  the  remains  of  the  circular  temple.  Other  build- 
ings were  the  Tetrcutylont  where  the  Arvales  banqueted,  and  the 
Caetareum  in  honour  of  deified  emperors.  Their  curious  ritual  has 
been  recovered  from  inscriptions  found  here. 

*  The  ruins  still  visible,  round  which  cling  the  vine-wreaths  and  the  wild 
roses,  can  give  but  a  very  small  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  place  at  one 
time,  especially  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome.  A  vineyard  covers  the  spot 
once  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  the  fruitful  earth,  to  her  festivals,  to  her 
ceremonies,  and  instead  of  the  e&ger  cries  of  the  Circus,  the  mirth  of  the 
banquets,  the  rejoicings,  the  prayers,  and  the  solemn  archaic  hymn  of  the 
Arvales,  there  is  now  no  sound  in  the  desolate  Gampagna  save  the  mono- 
tonous song  of  the  peasant  and  the  distant  lowing  of  the  herd&*— Donna 
ErsUia  LovateUi. 

*  So  servile  or  so  devoted  to  the  throne  was  the  brotherhood,  that  their 
prayers  were  offered  with  equal  fervour  for  three  different  Emperors  in  the 
awful  year  a.d.  69.  The  vows  mode  for  Galba  in  January  were  adroitly 
transferred  to  the  cause  of  Otho  the  day  after  Galba's  murder.  .  .  .  Thirteen 
days  after  Otho's  death,  while  the  spring  air  was  still  tainted  with  the  rotting 
heaps  on  the  plain  of  Bedriacum,  vows  as  fervent  were  registered  for  Vitel- 
lius.  In  the  following  summer  tbe  arrival  of  Vespasian  in  the  capital  was 
celebrated  by  the  Arval  brothers  with  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Fortuna  Bedux.'— iSamiM^  DiU, '  Moman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus  Aureliui.* 

^  So  called,  as  Dr.  Huelsen  has  shown,  because  it  led  to  the  Campus  Salin- 
arum  Bomanamm,  still,  after  twenty-four  centuries,  retaining  its  old  name 
of  Camposalino. 
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A  path  behind  the  farmhouse  leads  up  through  the  vineyard  to  a 
little  hollow  surrounded  with  finnochi  and  smilax,  which  contains 
the  tiny  Cemetery  of  Generosa.  The  martyr-brothers  Simplicius 
and  Faustinus,  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  -SJmilian  Bridge 
under  Diocletian,  were  followed  in  their  course  down  the  river  by 
their  loving  sister,  Viatrix,  who  recovered  their  bodies  near  this 
spot,  and  buried  them  here  near  the  forsaken  grove  of  the  ArvaJes, 
ad  Sexium  Philippi,  She  was  herself  martyred  afterwards,  and 
interred  near  her  brothers,  together  with  the  priests  Crispus  and 
John,  by  the  matron  Lucina.  The  inscribed  marble  slabs  which 
covered  the  martyr-graves  still  exist,  as  well  as  many  fragments 
of  columns  from  the  basilica  which  Pope  Damasus  erected  in  their 
honour.  The  bodies  of  all  these  martyrs  were  removed  to  S.  Bibiana 
at  Rome,  for  safety,  from  the  '  Lucus  Arvalium  *  in  682. 

*  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  catacomb  is  a  painting  of  Christ  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Good  Shepherd,  on  the  edg^e  of  whose  tnnic  we  see  twice  the 
sign  ^  called  **  crux  gammata,'*  because  it  is  formed  by  the  grouping  of 
four  r  (?Ammi^.  This  sign  never  appears  in  the  catacombs  so  long  as  that  of 
the  anchor  remains  in  favour.*— Zvonciani,  *  New  Tales  nf  Old  Rome* 

About  a  mile  farther  (passing  beneath  the  railway  arch),  sur- 
rounded by  crumbling  embattled  walls,  is  the  Villa  of  La  Mi^liana, 
the  favourite  residence  of  Leo  X.,  where  he  kept  the  fourteen 
eagles  sent  him  by  Charles  of  Spain,  and  where  he  died  of  fever 
and  good-living,  in  1621.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  lands  of  the 
gens  Manila — Manlianum.  It  is  a  very  desolate  dpot.  The  villa 
was  founded  as  a  hunting  lodge  by  Innocent  VIII.  (Cibo),  whose 
shield  decorates  the  large  windows  and  the  capitals  of  a  littie 
portico  on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Julius  II.  turned  the  Casino 
into  a  palace,  and  Cardinal  Alidosi  (whose  shield  adorns  the  stair- 
case, added  to  it.  There  is  a  pretty  fountain  in  the  courtyard.  The 
arms  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  appear  in  many  of  the  rooms,  with 
some  fragments  of  coloured  friezes ;  but  the  beautiful  frescoes  of 
the  chapel,  designed  by  Raffaelle,  and  probably  executed  by  Lo 
Spagna,  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragpments  which 
have  been  removed  to  the  Capitol.  There  were  steps  to  the  Tiber 
from  La  Magliana,  and  the  fact  that  they  could  travel  to  Borne  by 
water  in  their  state-barges  formed  its  great  attraction  to  the  Popes 
who  lived  there. 

An  ancient  inscription  has  been  found  near  La  Magliana,  recording 
the  murder  there  by  thieves  of  Julius  Timotheus,  a  popular  youngs 
private  tutor,  aged  28,  together  with  seven  of  his  pupils. . 

In  the  little  bourne  Magliano,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber  near 
the  palace,  the  young  poet-philosopher  Celso  Marini,  a  favourite  of 
Leo  X.,  w£is  drowned  on  a  dark  night,  whilst  riding  to  bear  to  his 
parents  in  Kome  the  good  news  of  his  having  been  presented  to  a 
valuable  benefice  in  Sicily.  The  Pope  wept  for  his  loss,  and  built 
a  bridge  in  his  memory  (now  rebuilt)  inscribed  with  memorial 
verses  from  his  own  pen.  Truly  there  is  human  tragedy  at  every 
turn  in  the  mighty  past  of  Borne  ! 
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From  4fae  back  of  S.  Miohele  a  cross  street  leads  to  the  Cttniioh 
of  S.  Xaxia  dell'  Orto,  designed  by  Gialio  Bomano,  o.  1512,  except 
the  fagade,  which  is  by  Martino  Looghi.  The  high  altar  is  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  church  contains  an  Amiunciation  by 
Taddeo  Zucoari  (first  chapel,  R.).  The  church  took  its  name  from 
a  picture  painted  over  the  entrance  to  a  garden  and  now  shown  at 
the  altar. 

*Gette  6glifle  Appftrtient  k  plusieoni  corpontfons ;  chaonne  a  aa  tombe 
devant  aa  propre  chapelle,  et  snr  le  couyercie  sont  ffraT^ea  ses  armes  partleu- 
li^rea ;  nn  ooq  scur  la  tombe  des  marchands  de  yolaille,  une  pantoufle  snr  eelle 
des  eayetien,  dee  artichants  snr  celle  dea  Jardiniers,*  Ac.—ItobeUo, 

Close  to  this,  at  the  end  of  the  street  (till  recently  Via  Orucis) 
which  runs  parallel  with  S.  Michele,  is  the  Church  of  8.  Francesco 
a  Bipa,  the  noviciate  of  the  Franciscans — '  Frati  Minori.*  The  con- 
vent (approached  through  the  church)  contains  the  room  in  which 
S.  Francis  lived  during  his  visit  to  Rome  (1219),  with  many  relics 
of  him.  His  stone  pillow  and  his  crucifix  are  shown,  and  a  picture 
of  him  by  G,  de*  LeUesoU,  An  altar  in  his  chamber  supports  a 
reliquary  in  which  18,000  relics  are  displayed  1 

The  church  was  rebuilt  soon  after  the  death  of  S.  Francis  by 
Bodolfo  d'Anguillara  (his  castle  is  in  the  Via  Lungaretta),  whose 
tomb  is  in  the  church,  with  his  figure,  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan 
monk,  which  he  assumed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
di  Bossi.  Among  its  pictures  are  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anne  by 
Baeieeiot  the  Nativity  by  Simon  Vouet^  and  a  dead  Christ  by 
Annibale  Garaeci,  On  the  left  of  the  altar  is  the  Altieri  chapel, 
in  which  is  a  recumbent  statue  of  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Ber- 
nini. In  the  third  chapel  on  the  right  is  a  mummy,  said  to  be 
that  of  the  virgin  martyr  S.  Simplicia.  The  convent  garden,  now 
built  over  or  turned  into  a  barrack-yard,  had  some  beautiful  palm- 
trees  before  1870. 

When  excavations  are  made  near  8.  Maria  del  Orto  and  8. 
Francesco  a  Bipa,  walls  of  travertine  are  exposed  which  belong  to 
the  naumachia  of  Augustus  and  Domitian. 

Following  the  Via  Morticelli,  we  regain  the  Via  Lungaretta  near 
8.  Benedetto.  This  street,  more  than  any  other  in  Bome,  retains 
remnants  of  mediaeval  architecture.  On  the  right,  facing  the 
modem  Plana  d'ltalla  (which  has  destroyed  the  Church  of  8. 
Bonosa  and  many  other  old  buildings),  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Castle  of  the  Angnillara  Family,  which  was  always  in  conflict  with 
the  Orsini,  and  fell  before  them  at  last.  Of  this  family  were  Count 
Pandolf o  d'Anguillara,  and  Everso,  his  grandson,  a  turbulent  bandit- 
baron,  celebrated  for  his  robberies  between  Bome  and  Viterbo  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  also  Orso  d'Anguillara,  senator  of  Bome, 
who  crowned  Petrarch  at  the  Capitol  on  Easter  Day,  1341. 

'The  family  device,  two  crossed  eels,  surmounted  by  a  helmet 
and  a  wild  boar  holding  a  serpent  in  his  mouth,  is  believed  to 
refer  to  the  story  of  the  founder  of  their  house,  Malagrotta,  a 
second  8.  George,  who  slew  a  terrible  serpent,  which  had  devas- 
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tated  the  district  ronnd  his  abode^  and  received  in  recompense 
from  the  Pope  the  gift  of  as  much  land  as  he  could  walk  roand 
in  one  day/ 

The  existing  remains  consist  of  a  handsome  portal  within  the 
arch,  called  L'  Arco  dell^  Annunziata,  and  a  brick  tower,  where, 
daring  Epiphany,  a  remarkably  pretty  Presepio  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  which  the  Holy  Family  and  the  Shepherds  were  seen 
backed  by  the  real  landscape.  The  house  has  been  purchased 
by  the  city,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  turning  it  into  a 
mediaeval  museum.  Close  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  modern 
Ponte  Oaribaldi,  in  sinking  the  foundations  of  which  an  admir- 
able bronze  statue  was  found  in  the  river.  Near  this  also  was  found 
(1888)  a  marble  altar  dedicated  A.D.  3  to  the  Lares  of  Augustus  by 
the  Yicomagistri  of  the  Vicus  Aesculati  (Street  of  the  Oak-grove). 

On  the  left  is  the  Church  of  S.  Crisogono,  founded  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  but  rebuilt  in  731  and  1128,  and  again  by  Cardinal  Soipione 

-  Borghese  (who  modernised  so  many  of  the  old  churches)  in  1623. 
Waves  of  neglect  and  epidemics  of  reconstruction  have  been  the 
time-beats  of  Rome.  The  tower  is  mediaeval,  but  spoilt  by  plaster, 
whitewash,  and  a  pyramidal  head;   the  portico  has  four  ancient 

■  granite  columns.  The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  the  nave 
being  separated  from  the  aisles  by  twenty-two  granite  columns,  and 
the  tribune  from  the  nave  by  two  magnificent  columns  of  porphyry. 
The  baldacohino,  of  graceful  proportions,  rests  on  columns  of  yeUow 
alabaster.    The  pavement  is  cosmatesque.     Over  the  tabernacle  is 

-  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  Oav.  d'Arpino.    The  mosaic 
.  in  the  tribune,  only  the  fragment  of  a  larger  design,  probably 

by  Pietro  Cavallini,  represents  the  Madonna  and  ChUd  enthroned 
between  S.  James  the  Great  and  S.  Crisogono.  The  stalls  are.  good 
specimens  of  modem  wood-carving.  Near  the  end  of  the  right  aisle 
is  the  tomb  of  Anna  Maria  Taigi,  lately  beatified,  and  likely  to  be 
canonised,  though  readers  of  her  life  wUl  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
.  why — the  great  point  of  her  character  being  that  she  was  a  good 
wife  to  her  husband,  though  he  was  *  ruvido  di  maniere,  e  grosso- 
lano.'  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  titular 
cardinal  of  this  church  (1206). 

S.  Crisogono,  represented  in  the  mosaic  as  a  young  knight,  stood 
by  S.  Anastasia  during  her  martyrdom,  exhorting  her  to  patient 
.  endurance.  He  was  afterwards  himself  beheaded  under  Diocletian, 
and  his  body  was  buried  by  S.  Zelus. 

Portions  of  the  viaduct  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  in  connection  with 
his  Pons  Aemilius  (Ponte  Botto),  have  been  discovered  under  the 
.Piazza,  between  the  church  and  the  Palazzo  degli  Ang^illara. 

In  1866  an  Ezcubitorinm  (or  daily  guard-house)  of  the  Seventh 
Cohort  of  Vigiles  (a  station  of  Boman  police-firemen)  was  discovered 
twenty-six  feet  below  the  present  town-level  by  Gius.  Gh^Uardi 
opposite  this  church.^  It  is  a  graceful  little  structure  surrounding 
a  f ountain'd  court ;    a    door  leading  into  which  is  a  beautiful 


1  Entered  from  the  Ck>ntrada  Monte  di  Fiore. 
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Bpecimen  of  ornamented  biickwork.  The  abundant  gt^/Ui  in  the 
rooms,  being  thoaghts,  yows^  and  exclamations  of  soldiers  who 
lived  here  in  the  &y8  of  Alexander  Severos,  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  mosaics,  paintings,  and  heating  apparatus  are  tolerably 
perfect.  The  brick-stamps,  however,  date  back  to  A.D.  123.  The 
graffiti  usually  b^in  with  the  consular  date,  and  there  follows 
the  number  and  name  of  the  cohort,  that  of  the  captain,  and  then 
that  of  the  writer  and  his  rank.  • 

Behind  the  church  in  a  street  of  the  same  name  we  pass  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Gtallicano,  founded  by  Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini)  in 
1726,  as  is  told  by  the  inscription  over  the  entrance,  for  the 
'  neglectis  rejectisque  ab  omnibus.'  The  interior  has  two  long 
halls  opening  into  one  another,  the  first  containing  120  beds  for 
men,  the  second  88  for  women.  Patients  afflicted  with  maladies 
of  the  skin  are  received  here  to  the  number  of  100.  The  principal 
treatment  is  by  means  of  baths,  which  gives  the  negative  (though 
only  within  these  walls)  to  the  Italian  saying  that  *an  ancient 
Roman  took  as  many  baths  in  a  week  as  a  modem  Roman  in  all 
his  life.'  The  establishment  is  at  present  under  the  management 
of  the  Benfratelli  (*Fate  bene  fratelli').  S.  GaUicano,  to  whom 
the  hospital  is  dedicated,  was  a  Benfratello  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, who  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  poor. 

On  the  right,  the  little  church  of  8.  Bnfina  has  an  early  briok 
oampanUe. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Via  Lungaretta  is  a  piazza  with  a  hand- 
some fountain,  one  side  of  which  is  faced  by  the  Church  of  8.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  supposed  to  be  the  first  church  in  Rome  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  A  Titular  Christian  House  was  founded  by 
S.  Calixtus  in  A.D.  224,  it  is  believed,  on  the  site  of  the  Taberna 
Meritoria,  an  asylum  for  old  soldiers;  where,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  a  fountain  of  oil  had  broken  forth  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  and  flowed  away  in  one  day  to  the  Tiber,  a  story 
which  gave  the  name  of  "^  Fons  Olei '  to  the  church  in  early  times. 
It  is  said  that  wine-sellers  and  tavern-keepers  {popinarii)  disputed 
with  the  early  Christian  inhabitants  for  this  site,  upon  which 
the  latter  had  raised  some  kind  of  humble  oratory,  and  that  they 
carried  their  complaint  before  Alexander  Severus,  when  the  Em- 
peror awarded  the  site  to  the  Christians,  saying,  *  I  prefer  that  it 
should  belong  to  those  who  honour  God,  whatever  be  their  form  of 
worship.* 

The  story  of  the  church  commences  with  Julius  I.  (337-62). 
After  a  series  of  alterations  it  was  almost  entirely  re(^nstructed 
by  Innocent  II.,  as  a  thanksgiving  offering  for  the  submission 
of  an  anti-pope.  Innocent  II.  (1139)  built  the  present  basilica ;  but 
it  was  not  consecrated  till  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216). 
The  tower,  apse,  tribune,  and  mosaics  belong  to  that  early  restora- 
tion ;  the  rest  is  due  to  alterations  made  by  Bernardino  Rossellini 
for  Nicholas  V.,  and  the  worst  of  it  to  Vespignani  under  Pius  IX. 

The  £a9ade  is  covered  with  spoiled  mosaics  (1148) ;  the  upper  sec- 
tion representing  the  Saviour  throned  between  angels,  and  the  lower. 
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palms,  the  twelve  sheep,  and  the  two  mystic  cities.  The  latter  are 
additions  by  Pins  IX.  in  1869.  The  central  frieze  was  began  in 
the  twelfth  century  under  Bagenins  III.,  and  completed  in  the 
fourteenth  by  Pietro  Cavallini.  It  represents  the  Ifadonna  and 
Child  enthroned  in  the  midst,  and  on  each  side  of  her  five  virgins, 
generally  described  as  the  Ten  Virgins ;  but  Hemans  remarks : — 

*  It  Ib  erident  that  saeh  sabject  eannot  have  been  in  the  artist's  thoughts, 
as  each  stately  flafiire  advances  towards  the  throne  with  the  same  devout 
aspect  and  grftoeful  serenity,  the  same  faith  and  confidence ;  the  sole  obser- 
vable distinctions  being  that  the  two  with  unlit  lamps  are  somewhat  more 
matronly,  their  costumes  simpler,  than  is  the  case  with  the  rest ;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  crowned,  as  are  the  others,  these  two  wear  veils.  Explana- 
tion of  such  attributes  may  be  found  in  the  mystic  meaning— the  light  being 
appropriate  to  virgin  saints,  the  oil  taken  to  signify  benevolence  or  alms- 
giving ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  those  without  li^^ht  represent  wives  or 
widows,  the  others  virgin  saints,  in  this  gronp.  Two  other  diminutive  figures 
(the  scale  indicating  humility),  who  kneel  at  the  feet  of  Mary,  are  Innocent 
II.  and  Eugenina  III.,  both  vested  in  the  pontifical  mantle,  but  bareheaded. 
Originally  the  Mother  and  Child  cUone  had  the  nimbus  aronnd  the  head,  as 
we  see  in  a  water-colour  drawing  from  this  original  (now  in  the  Barberini 
Library,  dated  1040)  made  before  a  renovation  by  which  that  halo  has  been 
given  alike  to  all  the  female  figures.  Another  much  faded  mosaic,  the 
Madonna  and  Child  under  an  arched  canopy,  h^h  upon  the  campanile,  may 
perhaps  be  as  ancient  as  those  on  the  faoade.'— *  Mediaeval  Christian  Art* 

The  portloo  contains  two  frescoes  of  the  Annunciation,  one  of 
them  ascribed  to  CavalUni,  but  repainted  to  extinction.  In  the 
pavement  are  interesting  tombs  in  high  relief.  The  walls  are 
crusted  by  early  Christian,  and  pagan,  inscriptions.  One,  'of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  is  regarded  with  peculiar  interest:  *mabous 

COCCBUS  LIB  .  AUG  .  AMBBOSIUB  PBASF0SITU8  VBSTIS  ALBAE 
TBITJMPHALIS    FBCIT     NIGB     CONJUGI     SUAB     OCJM     QUA    VIXXT 

ANKOB  xxxY.  DIBBUS  XI.  SINE  ULLA  QUBBELA.'  The  interior  is 
that  of  a  basilica.  In  a  niche  near  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is 
preserved  the  stone  said  to  have  been  attached  to  S.  Calixtus  when 
he  was  thrown  into  the  well,  with  three  other  pietre  di  pa^ragone  or 
martyr-stones ;  the  finest  in  Rome.  • 

*  To  the  student  these  stones  only  prove  that  the  classic  institution  of  the 
p&nderarii  (sets  of  weights  and  measures)  migrated  from  temples  to  churches, 
after  the  closing  of  the  former,  a.d.  893.'— X^ntfiomt. 

The  naye,  paved  with  over-restored  opus-cosmatescum,  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  twenty-^two  ancient  granite  columns,  whose  (late) 
ionic  capitals  are  in  several  instances  decorated  with  heads  of  pagan 
gods.  Vespignani,  who  rained  the  Lateran  choir,  was  let  loose 
here ;  and  this  pavement,  the  frescoes  of  the  nave,  and  the  worst 
features  Chat  now*  present  themselves  at  the  high  lUtar,  owe  their 
degradation  to  this  nineteenth-century  Vandal.  They  support  a 
richly-decorated  architrave.  The  roof,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  on  copper,  is  painted  by 
Domenichino,  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  ciboriiLm  by 
Mine  da  Fiesole,  who  was  called  to  Rome  by  Paul  II.  to  distinguish 
himself  by  many  excellent  works.  The  isolated  high  altar  covers 
a  '  confessio,'  beneath  which  are  the  remains  of  five  early  Popes, 
removed  from  the  catacombs.    Among  the  tombs  are  those  of  the 
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painters  Lanfranco  and  Giro  Terri,  and  of  Bottari,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  editor  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Delia  Cmsca  Academj,  and 
canon  of  this  church,  ob.  1775. 

In  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  erected  by  Pins  IX.  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.  (1143),  whose  remains  were  removed  here  after  the  second 
great  fire  at  the  Lateran. 

In  the  left  transept  is  a  beautiful  gothic  tabernacle  over  an 
altar,  erected  by  Cardinal  Philippe  d'Alen9on.  On  one  side  is  the 
tomb  (1397)  of  that  cardinal,  in  early  life  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ostia  (the  fresco  represents  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  patron,  S.  Philip,  who  is  portrayed  as  crucified  with  his 
head  downward  like  S.  Peter ;  on  the  other  is  the  monument  (1417) 
of  Cardinal  Stefaneschi  Anibaldi  (temporal  Vicar  of  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  John  XXIII.),  by  Pado  Romano,  an  important  sculptor  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Opening  from  hence  is  a  chapel,  which  has 
a  curious  picture  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  At 
the  end  of  the  opposite  aisle  are  several  more  fine  tombs  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa, 
designed  by  DomenichinOf  from  whose  hand  is  also  the  figure  of  a 
child  scattering  flowers,  sketched  out  in  one  corner  of  the  vaulting. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tribune  is  adorned  with  magnificent 
mosaics  (restored  in  modem  times  by  Camuccini  and  Consoni)  of 
the  time  of  Innocent  II.  (1143). 

'  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  group  on  the  vault  is  the  Saviour  seated, 
with  His  Mother,  crowned  and  robed  like  an  Eastern  queen,  beside  Him, 
both  sharing  the  same  gorgeous  throne  and  footstool ;  while  a  hand  extends 
from  a  fon-like  glory  with  a  jewelled  crown  held  over  His  head ;  ths  (a 
singular  detail  here)  giving  benediction  with  the  usual  action ;  He  embracing 
her  with  His  left  arm  and  m  the  right  hand  holding  a  tablet  that  displays  the 
words,  "  Yeni,  electa,  mea,  et  ponam  in  thronum  ,meum  ; "  to  which  corre- 
sponds the  text,  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  on  a  tablet  in  her  left  hand, 
**  Laeva  ejus  sub  capite  meo  et  dextera  illius  amplexabitur  me.*'  Below  the 
heavenly  throne  stand,  each  with  name  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  Innocent  11., 
holding  a  model  of  this  church  ;  S.  Laurence,  in  deacon's  vestments,  with  the 
Gospels  and  the  jewelled  cross ;  the  Sainted  Popes,  Galixtus  I.,  Cornelius, 
and  Julius  I. ;  S.  Peter  (in  clanic  white  vestments),  and  Calepodius,  a  martyr 
of  the  third  century,  here  introduced  because  his  body,  together  with  those 
of  the  other  saints  in  the  same  group,  was  brought  from  the  catacombs  to 
this  church. 

*  As  to  ecclesiastical  costume,  this  work  affords  decisive  evidence  of  its 
ancient  splendour  and  varieties.  We  do  not  see  the  keys  in  the  hands  of 
S,  Peter,  but  the  large  tonsure  on  his  head  ;  that  ecclesiastical  badge  which 
he  is  said  to  have  invented,  and  which  is  sometimes  the  sole  peculiarity 
(besides  the  ever-recognisable  type)  given  to  this  Apostle  in  art. 

*  Above  the  archivolt  we  see  a  cross,  between  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and 
the  winged  emblems  of  the  Evangelists ;  laterally,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  each 
with  a  prophetic  text  on  a  scroll ;  along  a  frieze  below,  twelve  sheep  advanc- 
ing from  the  holy  cities,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  towards  the  Divine 
Lamb,  who  stands  on  a  mount  whence  issue  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise— or, 
according  to  perhaiis  juster  interpretation,  the  four  streams  of  gospel 
truth.  Palms  and  a  phoenix  are  seen  beside  the  two  prophets ;  also  a  less 
common  symbol — caged  birds,  that  signify  the  righteous  soul  incarcerated  in 
the  body,  or  (with  highest  reference)  the  Saviour  in  His  assumed  humanity ; 
such  accessoiy  reminding  of  the  ancient  usage,  in  some  countries,  of  releaslag 
birds  at  funerals,  and  of  that  still  kept  up  amidst  the  munificent  canonisa- 
tion rights  of  offering  various  kinds  of  birds,  in  cages,  at  the  Papal  throne. 

*  Bemembering  the  date  of  the  composition  before  us,  about  a  century  and 
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fountain,  and  is  very  piotureaqne.  The  restored  church  has 
carefally  scnlptured  detcdls  of  cornice  and  moulding ;  the  door  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Renaissance  wood-carving.  The  wall  on  the  left 
of  the  altar  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  fresco  by  Pinturieekio  (7), 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  standing  between  S.  Francis 
and  S.  Clare ;  it  has  lately  been  ill-restored.  Opening  from  the 
end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  very  interesting  chapel,  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  containing  an  exquisite  fifteenth-century  reredos  in 
honour  of  SS.  Severa  and  Fortunata,  with  statuettes  of  Faith, 
Justice,  Charity,  and  Hope.  This  is  really  part  of  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Cibo,  brought  hither  from  his  chapel  in  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo.  Attached  to  the  church  is  a  large  convent  of  Poor  Clares, 
which  produced  two  saints,  Theodora  and  Seraphina,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  now  used  as  a  hospice  for  aged  poor.  Its 
fascinating  outer  cloister,  with  graceful  round-headed  tenth-century 
arches,  encloses  a  lovely  garden,  with  orange-trees,  arrpoli  and 
red  salvias,  and  a  pool  of  lilies,  while  its  arcades  retain  many  fine 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions.  The  second  cloister  is 
a  good  work  of  the  Renaissance  period,  nine  bays  square  with 
octagonal  columns. 

Following  the  Via  della  Scala,  on  the  south  side  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  we  reach  the  Porta  Settimiana,  built  by  Alexander  VI.  in 
1498  possibly  on  the  site  of  a  gateway  raised  by  Aurelian  (272), 
which  mairked  (7)  the  position  of  some  unknown  building  of  Septi- 
mins  Severus.  It  is  only  here  that  the  walls  can  still  be  seen  on 
the  west  of  the  Tiber.  The  gate  is  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Lungarina, 
containing  the  Corsini  and  Famesina  Pidaces  (see  Chapter  XX.). 
The  gateway  has  swallow-tail  battlements,  but  is  much  spoilt  by 
recent  plasterings.  Near  this  is  S.  Dorotea,  an  ugly  edifice,  but 
important  in  church  history  from  its  connection  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Theatins — which  arose  out  of  a  revulsion 
from  the  sensual  age  of  Leo  X. — and  as  containing  the  tomb  of 
their  founder,  Don  Gaetano  di  Tiene,  the  friend  of  Paul  IV.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  G.  B.  Nolli  c.  1740,  the  author  of  the  famous  map  of 
Rome. 

*  Dte  le  rfegne  de  Lfon  X.,  qnelqnee  8ympt6mes  d'une  rtection  religieuse  ae 
manilest&rent  dans  lea  hautes  classes  de  la  socUt^  romaine.  On  vit  nn  certain 
nombre  d'homme  dmlnents  8*affilier  les  ans  aux  antres,  aflx  de  trouver  dans  de 
salntes  pratiques  aesez  de  force  ponr  rdsister  k  Tatmosph^re  ^nervante  qui  les 
entonrait.  lis  prirent  pour  lenr  association  le  titre  et  les  embl^mes  de 
ramoor  divin,  et  ila  s'aasembl^rent,  &  des  jonrs  d^terminte,  dans  I'dgliae  de 
Sainte-Doroth^e,  prte  de  la  porte  Settimiana.  Parmi  ces  hommea  de  foi  et 
d'avenir,  on  citaft  nn  archevdqne,  Garaffa;  nn  protonotaire  apoatoliqne, 
Gaetan  de  Thiine ;  nn  noble  Ydnltien,  anasi  diatingn^  par  aon  caract6re  que 
par  sea  talenta,  Contarini ;  et  cinquante  autrea  dont  lea  noma  rappellaient 
tons,  on  une  illnatration,  on  une  haute  position  aociale,  tela  que  Lippomano, 
Sadolet,  Ghibertl. 

*  Mais  bient6t  ces  premiera  esaaia  de  rupture  avec  la  tendance  gf^n^rale  dea 
espiita  enflamm^rent  le  zMo  de  pluaieura  dea  membrea  de  la  Congregation  de 
r Amour  divin,  Carafla  anrtout,  dont  I'&me  ardente  n'avait  trouve  qu'anxi^t^a 
et  fatigue  dana  lea  grandeura,  aapirait  k  une  vie  d'aetion  qui  lui  i>ennit  de 
a*employer,'de  tons  sea  moyena,  k  la  r6forme  du  monde.  H  trouva  dana  Ga6tan 
de  Thidne  dea  diapoaitiona  conformea  k  ce  qu'il  ddairait.  GaStan  avait 
cependant  un  caraetere  trte  difl^ent  du  aien  :  dou^  d*une  ang^lique  douceur, 
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craiffnant  de  se  faire  entendre,  recherchant  la  mMitation  et  la  retraite,  11  edt 
yonm,  lui  anasl,  reformer  le  monde,  maiB  11  n'etlt  pas  yonln  en  dtre  connn. 
Lea  quality  dlverses  de  cbb  deux  hommes  rares  ee  combin^rent  heureusement 
dans  I'exeontion  dn  projet  qn'ils  avaient  concn,  c'^tait  de  fonner  nne  associa- 
tion des  ecol^Biastiqnes  Tonte  tont  ensemble  a  la  contemplation  et  k  nne  vie 
anstdre,  ^  la  pr^icatlon  et  an  soin  des  malades ;  des  ecclesiastiques  qui  don- 
nassent  partont  an  clerg^  Texemple  de  raccompliseement  des  devoirs  de  sa 
sainte  mission.*— Gkmm«ri«,  » Rome  ChritUnney*  ii.   57. 

*Wben  Dorothea,  the  maiden  of  Cesarea,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
Saprltins,  she  replied,  **  Be  it  so,  then  I  shall  the  sooner  stand  in  the  presence 
of  Christ,  my  sjionse,  in  whose  garden  are  the  fmits  of  paradise,  and  roses 
that  never  fade.'*  As  she  was  being  led  to  execution,  the  young  Theopbilos 
mocking  said,  "  O  maiden,  goest  thou  to  join  thy  bridegroom  ?  send  me, 
then,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  grow  in  his  garden.**  And 
the  maiden  bowed  her  head  and  smiled,  saying,  "Thy  request  is  granted,  O 
Theophilus,"  whereat  he  laughed,  and  she  went  forward  to  death. 

*  And  behold,  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  beautiful  child,  with  hair  like  the 
sunbeam,  stood  beside  her,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  basket  containing  three 
fresh  roses  and  three  apples.  And  she  said,  "  Take  these  to  Theophilus,  and 
tell  him  that  Dorothea  waits  for  him  in  the  garden  from  whence  they  came.** 

*  And  the  child  sought  Theophilus,  and  gave  him  the  flowers  and  the  fmits, 
saying,  "  Dorothea  sends  thee  these,"  and  vanished.  And  the  heart  of  Theo- 
philus  melted,  and  he  ate  of  the  fruit  from  heaven,  and  was  converted,  and 
professed  himself  one  of  Christ's  servants,  so  that  he  also  was  martyred,  and 
was  translated  into  the  heavenly  garden.'— If<^«nd. 

Hence  to  the  right,  by  Via  di  Ponte  Sisto,  we  reach  the  modernised 
Ponte  Sitto,  built  1473-76  by  Sixtns  IV.  (perhaps  on  ancient  piers). 
The  papal  bridge  was  erected  in  the  place  of  the  eleventh-century 
Pons  Janiculensis.  The  Acts  of  Eusebius  describe  the  many  Christian 
martyrdoms  which  took  place  from  a  bridge  in  this  situation.  S. 
Symphorosa  under  Hadrian,  S.  Sabbas  under  Anrelian,  S.  Calepodius 
under  Alexander,  and  S.  Anthimns  under  Diocletian,  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  from  hence,  with  many  others,  whose  bodies,  some- 
times drifting  to  the  island  then  called  Lycaonia,  were  recovered 
there  by  their  faithful  disciples.  The  Janiculan  bridge  was  rebuilt 
by  A.  Avianus  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city,  with  the  spoils  of  an 
older  bridge  of  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  was  dedicated  to  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens,  then  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  A.D.  366. 
This  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  broken  down  by  a  flood  under  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  after  which  it  became  known  as  the  Pons  Fractus.  An 
inscription  begs  the  prayers  of  the  passengers  for  its  papal  founder. 
Recently  the  bridge  has  been  completely  modernised  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  which  unfortunately  originated  with  the  patriot,  Garibaldi. 
It  is  a  Roman  superstition  that  you  have  no  good  luck  if  you  cannot 
see  a  white  horse,  an  old  woman,  and  a  priest,  while  crossing  this 
bridge. 

The  visitor  would  not  imagine  the  former  beauty  of  the  winding 
Tiber  near  this  who  sees  its  graceless  modem  quays,  lined  with  square 
jerry-built  houses,  upon  which  the  Palazzo  Faloonieri  opposite  looks 
down  with  disdain.  When  the  branch  which  flows  under  the  first  arch 
was  diverted  in  1878,  remains  of  Valentinian's  bridge  were  found  in 
the  stream,  so  perfect  that  fragments  of  the  inscription  which  ran 
along  the  whole  of  the  southern  parapet  were  recovered.  Portions 
"^f  a  triumphal  arch  which  formed  the  approach  to  it  from  the 
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Campus  Martins  were  also  found  in  the  river,  with  an  inscription 
'  to  the  august  Victory,  faithful  companion  of  our  lords  and  masters, 
the  S.  P.  Q.  R/  Various  fragments  of  the  Pons  Valentinianus  are 
now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme:  the  inscriptions  of  Siztus  IV. 
are  in  the  Magazzino  Municipale  al  Celio. 

Until  1887  the  most  enchanting  views  might  be  obtained  from 
the  bridge  itself — on  the  one  side,  of  an  iskind,  of  the  Temple  of 
Matuta  and  the  Alban  hills ;  on  the  other,  of  S.  Peter's  rising  behind 
the  Farnesina,  and  the  noble  mass  of  the  Farnese  palace  shoulders 
above  the  less  important  buildings. 

*  They  had  reached  tbe  hridgre  and  stopped  to  look  at  the  view,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  those  seen  from  the  Soman  bridges.  Looking-  towards 
the  hills,  the  Tiber  was  spanned  by  Ponte  JKotto,  under  which  the  old  black 
mills  were  turning  ceaselessly,  almost  level  with  the  tawny  water ;  the  sun- 
shine fell  full  on  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine,  about  the  base  of  which  had 
gathered  a  crowd  of  modem  buildings ;  a  brick  campanile,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  rose  high  above  them  against  the  blue  sky,  which  was  seen  through  its 
open  arches ;  beyond  were  the  Latin  hills ;  on  the  other  hand,  S.  Peter's 
stood  pre-eminent  in  the  distance  :  nearer,  a  stack  of  picturesque  old  houses 
were  half  hidden  by  orange-trees,  where  golden  fmit  clustered  thickly ;  > 
wcmien  leant  from  the  windows,  lon^  lines  of  flapping  clothes  hung  out  to 
dry ;  below,  the  ferry-boat  was  crossing  the  river,  impelled  by  the  current. 
Modem  and  ancient  Borne  all  mingled  together— every  where  were  thrilling 
names  connected  with  all  that  was  most  glorious  in  the  past.  The  modems 
are  richer  than  their  ancestors :  the  past  is  theirs  as  well  as  the  present.'— 
MadenuriMlU  Mori. 

Close  to  the  farther  entrance  of  the  bridge,  opposite  the  Via 
Giulia,  stood  till  1879,  when  it  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
municipal  Government,  the  Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Paul 
V.  from  designs  of  Fontana,  and  celebrated  in  Ouida's  novel  of 
'Ariadne.*  No  one  can  recollect  its  perfect  proportions  and  the 
dash  and  play  of  its  merry  waters,  without  indignation  over  one  of 
many  injuries  which  the  city  has  sustained  of  recent  years.  The 
fountain  has  been  rebuilt,  but  it  can  never  have  original  grandeur 
or  beauty,  and,  having  been  designed  for  one  especial  site,  it  is 
unsuited  for  another. 

In  1887  some  remains  found  a  little  above  the  Ponte  Sisto  were 
identified  by  the  inscription  on  a  cippus  found  near  it  as  those  of 
the  Pons  Aarippae. 

Near  this  (having  crossed  the  river,  again),  in  the  Via  della 
Regola,  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  alia  Begola,  is  S.  Paul's 
School,  on  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  catechumens  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  where  tradition 
(or  something  that  often  calls  itself  so)  asserts  that  he  held  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  philosopher  Seneca.  The  underground  church, 
called  Divi  Pauli  Apost^i  ffogpitium  et  SchMa^  is  lighted  up  on 
January  26th,  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul ;  archaeologists, 
however,  are  well  aware  that  the  substructions  belong  to  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus. 


1  The  old  houses  and  orange-trees  were  destroyed,  with  much  of  the 
Farnesina  Gardens,  in  1878. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  TBE  FONTANE  AND  8.  PAOLO 

La  MArmorata— Aroo  dl  S.  Laszaro— Protestant  Cemeterr— Pyramid  of  Cains 
Cestiua— Monte  Testacoio^Porta  S.  Paolo— Chapel  ox  the  Fare^rell^The 
Tre  Fontane  (SS.  Yinoenzo  ed  Anastasio— S.  llCarla  Scala  Coeli—S.  Paolo 
alle  Tre  Fontane)— Basilica  and  Monastery  of  S.  Paolo. 

[A  tram-car  (SOo.)  starts  every  few  minntes  to  S.  Paolo  from  the  Piazza 
Yenezla.] 

BEYOND  the  Piazsa  Bocoa  della  Verity  the  Via  Delia  Marm&raia 
was,  till  recently,  spanned  by  an  arch  which  nearly  marked  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Trigemina}  by  which  Marias  fled  to  Ostia  escaping 
from  Sulla  in  B.C.  88.  Near  this  stood  the  column  erected  by  public 
subscription  to  L.  Minncius,  Praefectus  Annonae,  who  reduced  the 
price  of  com,  and  whose  jealousy  brought  about  the  execution  of 
the  patriot  Maelins,  B.C.  440.  Here  also  may  have  been  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Inventor,  whose  dedication  was  attributed  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Hercules  for  the  restoration  of  his  cattle,  carried  off  by 
Gacus  to  his  cave  on  the  neighbouring  Aventine. 

It  was  at  the  Porta  Trigemina  that  Camillus  (b.o.  391),  sent  into 
exile  to  Ardea  owing  to  the  accusations  of  the  Plebs,  stayed,  and, 
stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  Capitol,  prayed  to  the  gods  who 
reigned  there  that,  if  he  was  unjustly  expelled,  Rome  might  *  one 
day  have  need  of  Camillus.' 

Beyond  the  site  of  the  arch,  the  road  overhanging  the  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  the  koK^  dicri^  of  Plutarch,  skirts,  on  the  other  side,  the 
wooded  escarpment  of  the  Aventine,  crowned  by  its  three  churches 
S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  and  the  Priorato.  Here,  from  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Martins  until  1888,  were  the  Salinae,  or  salt-warehouses — the 
entrance  to  those  of  the  Popes  is  marked  by  a  picturesque  door  in 
a  wall,  surmounted  by  the  papal  arms  and  tiara. 

From  the  landing-place  for  modem  Carrara  marble,  a  new  road  on 
the  right,  planted  with  trees,  leads  along  the  river  to  the  ancient 
Marmoratum,  discovered  1867-68,  when  magnificent  blocks  of 
ancient  marble  of  various  kinds  were  found  buried  in  the  mud  of 
the  Tiber,  and  used  by  Pius  IX.  in  church  decoration.  Excavations 
have  laid  bare  the  inclined  planes  by  which  the  marbles  were  landed, 
and  the  projecting  bars  of  stone  with  rings  for  mooring  the  barges. 


'  In  the  Servian  wall,  which  here  skirted  the  river. 
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*  Gratn-Uden  veiselB  were  ol  largre  tonnage*  like  the  ship  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  ApoBtleB  as  having  on  board,  healdes  its  cargo,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  souls.  We  maj  Judge  of  their  number  from  the  fact  that  during  a 
fierce  gale  in  the  time  of  Nero  not  less  than  two  hundred  vessels  were  lost  in 
the  roads  of  Ostia.  It  seems  that  wheat  was  not  transported  in  bulk,  for  fear 
of  the  cargo  shifting  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  in  amphorae  or  earthen 
jars. 

'  A  bas-relief  in  the  Torlonia  Museum  represents  the  unloading  of  one  of 
these  ships.  There  is  a  plank  connecting  the  ship  with  the  quay,  and  upon 
the  plank  a  line  of  sailors  and  porters  each  carrying  an  amphora  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  a  tessera  or  ticket  in  his  right  hand.  The  tesserae  are  collected 
by  a  customs  officer  or  scribe,  sitting  at  a  desk  with  the  account-book  before 
htoiJ—LaneianL 

In  the  ceighbonring  vineyard  are  the  massive  rains  of  the 
Emporiimi,  or  magazine  for  merchandise,  founded  by  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidns,  and  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  the  aediles,  in  B.C.  186.  The 
earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  concrete  {fartura)  is  to  be  seen  here. 
Upon  the  ancient  walls  of  this  time  was  engrafted  a  picturesque 
winepress  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  wantonly  destroyed 
in  1901. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  turn  to  the  Marmoratum  the  old  road, 
above  the  present  tramway,  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  brick  arch, 
called  Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro,^  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  hermitage. 
The  arch  is  a  remnant  of  the  Horrta  Oalhana,  or  grain  stores,  which 
once  covered  all  the  space  between  this  and  the  Tiber,  and  which 
took  their  name  from  the  family  of  Sulpicius  Galba,  the  former 
owner  of  the  soil.  Above  the  arch,  in  the  Servian  wall,  may  be  seen 
the  tpeeut  or  conduit  of  the  Anio  Yetus. 

The  tomb  of  Sulpicius  Galba,  owner  of  the  Horrea  Galbana,  and 
grandfather  (?)  of  the  Emperor,  was  found  near  this  in  1885,  and 
removed  to  the  Museo  Municipale  al  Celio.  He  was  a  praetor, 
and  author  of  a  work  called  by  Suetonius  *  Multiplex  ac  Incuriosa 
historia.' 

Continuing  westward,  taking  Via  della  Marmorata,  we  reach  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  built  in  the  time  of  Belisarius  on  the  site  of  the 
Aurelian's  Porta  Ostiensis.  In  549  the  Isaurian  guards  treacherously 
opened  it  for  the  Groths. 

It  was  near  here  that  the  Emperor  Claudius,  returning  from  Ostia, 
where  he  had  been  surveying  his  new  harbour,  to  take  vengeance 
upon  Messalina,  was  met  by  her  and  their  two  children,  Octavia 
and  Britannicus,  sobbing,  accompanied  by  Vibidia,  the  Vestalis 
Maxima,  who,  insisting  upon  the  rights  of  her  Order,  demanded 
that  the  Empress  should  not  be  condemned  undefended  ;  albeit  she 
had  privately  married  her  lover,  Silius,  and  been  found  out)  and 
was  therefore  in  .desperate  case. 

The  increase  of  soil  at  Rome  is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  threshold  of  the  existing  gate  is  14  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
base  of  the  adjoining  pyramid  and  the  gate  of  A.D.  530. 

Close  to  this  (until  1889  in  a  position  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 


^  From  the  stone  on  which  Lazarus  sat  in  front  of  the  house  of  the-^rich 
man  in  the  Passion-plays  of  the  Hiddle  Ages. 
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The  bones  of  desolation's  nakedneii : 

Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 

Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  screen  access, 

Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  oyer  the  dead 

A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread,    - 

And  grey  walls  moulder  ronnd,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  npon  a  hoary  brand  ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime, 
Payilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  pLinned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Hare  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death. 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath.' 

SheUey*8  ^Adonaia.' 

To  a  grave  near  that  of  Keats,  the  remains  of  his  faithful  friend, 
Joseph  Severn,  the  artist,  were  removed  in  the  spring  of  1882. 

Very  near,  by  the  grave  of  two  of  Bunsen's  chil^-en,  is  that  of 
Augustus  William  Hare,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  who  wrote 
the  '  Guesses  at  Truth,'  ob.  1834.  J.  A.  Carstens,  the  painter,  was 
buried  here  in  1798. 

*  When  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,  I  love  to  wander  up  and  down  before 
the  tomb  of  Cains  Cestius.  The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there,  and  most 
of  the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young— young  men  of  promise,  cut 
off  when  on  their  travels,  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides  in 
the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey ;  or  children  borne  from 
home  in  search  of  health.  This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow-travellers, 
young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of  his  parents  without  him  ; 
that,  by  a  husband  or  a  father,  now  in  his  native  country.  His  heart  is  buried 
in  that  grave. 

•  It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  winter  with  violets ;  and  the 
pvramid,  that  overshadows  it,  gives  it  a  classic  and  singularly  solemn  air. 
You  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you  were  not  prepared  for.  You  are 
yourself  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countrymen. 
They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue— in  English— in  words  unknown 
to  a  native,  known  only  to  yourself;  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
majestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It  is  itself  a  stranger 
among  strangers.  It  has  stood  there  till  the  language  spoken  ronnd  about 
it  has  changed  ;  and  the  shepherd,  born  at  the  foot,  can  read  the  Inscription 
no  longGT:— Rogers. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  of  late  years  the  authorities  have  diverted 
a  new  road,  leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  and  even  threatened 
to  ruin  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  world.  The  graveyard 
was  partially  destroyed  and  the  magnificent  old  wall  broken  down, 
and  then  it  wu  found  that  the  road  Vfcu  not  wcmted  /  It  bad  been 
vainly  hoped  that  the  municipality  of  Bome  would  have  avoided 
this  comical  disgrace  ;  but  they  know  not  the  word ! 

*  Sweet  are  the  gardens  of  Bome  ;  but  one  is  for  Englishmen  sacred  ; 

Who,  that  has  ever  been  there,  knows  not  the  beautiful  spot 
Where  our  i>oet8  are  laid  in  the  shade  of  the  pyramid  lofty. 

Dark  grey,  tipped  as  with  snow,  close  to  the  turreted  walls  ? 
Tall  are  the  cypresses  many,  from  which,  in  the  evenings  of  summer, 

Nightingale  nightingale  calls,  soon  as  the  twilight  descends. 
Nature  around  Is  profiue ;  the  rose  and  the  ivy  are  mingled ; 

Fit  for  the  poet  the  place,  either  in  life  or  in  death. 
All  is  eternal  around,  nor  belongeth  to  nation  now  living ; 

Unto  the  world  it  belongs,  unto  the  genius  of  man.' 

—Eugene  Lee^amUUm, 
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The  How  Bnxial-Chroniid  was  opened  in  1822.  It  extends  for 
some  distance  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  nnder  the  old  Aorelian 
wall,  and  is  shaded  by  cypresses  and  carpeted  with  Volets.  Among 
the  tombs  we  may  notice  (high  np,  near  the  wall)  that  which  con- 
tains the  heart  of  Shelley  (his  body  having  been  burnt  upon  the 
shore  at  Lerici,  where  it  was  thrown  np  by  the  sea).  Leigh  Hnnt 
wrote  the  epitaph : — 

*  Percy  Bymhe  Sbelley,  Cor  Gordfiim.  Natns  it.  Aug.  XDOOZCn.  Obiit 
Yin.  Jul.  xnooQXzn.' 

to  which  Shelley's  faithfal  friend  Trelawney  (whom  we  knew,  and 
who  died  at  eighty-two,  and  whose  ashes,  by  his  own  desire,  were 
bnried  next  YiSn)  added  the  lines  from  Ariel's  song,  which  were 
maoh  loved  by  the  poet : — 

*  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  dotn  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.* 

A  fresh  tomb  by  Onslow  Ford  was  erected  1891.  Other  noticeable 
tombs  are  those  of  Gibson  the  sculptor,  1868  ;  J.  A.  Symonds,  1893 ; 
and  William  and  Maty  Howitt,  1879  and  1888. 

From  the  fields  in  front  of  the  cemetery  {Pratt  dd  PopoLo  Romavyo) 
rises  Monte  Testaceio,  only  160  feet  in  height,  bat  worth  ascending 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  it  afforded.  It  has  been  artificially  formed 
by  shards  of  amphorae,  conveying  com  and  wine  to  Rome  from 
Spain  and  Africa,  landed  near  this,  and  broken  in  nnloading,  be- 
tween 140  and  251  A.D. 

*  The  singnlarity  of  the  hill  arises  from  the  &ct  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
nature,  bnt  the  mysterions  work  of  man,  composed  of  millions  and  millions 
of  broken  amphorae  and  terra-cotta  jars  piled  up  in  r^fular  layers  in  imita- 
tion of  sreolo^ical  strata.  Many  conjectural  explanations  have  been  made  of 
its  origin  and  character.  Commendatore  de  Bossl  has  suggested  one  which 
is  worth  consideration.  On  the  quay  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Testaceio,  where  the  sprain  and  wine-laden  ships  and  barges  were  moored, 
there  was  a  largfe  marble  slab  inscribed  with  the  following  notice :  **  Quidouid 
imtarium,  inomUur^  antarium  non  de^^t"—**  Whatever  is  imported  of  first 
necessity  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population  is  not  subject  to  the  octroi." 
The  word  used  for  octroi  is  onforittm,  and  the  root  of  the  singular  word  is 
ofUA,  "  handle,"  evidently  the  handles  of  amphorae,  in  which  wine,  oil,  dried 
fruit,  caviar,  and  salt  fish  were  shipped  over.  Considering^  now  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  mass  of  Monte  Testaceio  is  composed  of  handles,  or 
ansaet  Bossi  supposes  that  the  customs  officers,  to  mark  out  the  amphorae  for 
which  duty  (anaarium)  had  been  reg^ularly  paid,  would  knock  away  one  of  the 
handles  with  a  wooden  hammer.  In  other  words,  the  Monte  Testaceio  would 
be  nothing  but  a  gigantic  heap  of  receipts  of  the  import  duty  from  the  cus- 
tom-house of  "Borne.— Lanciant,  *  Ancient  Rome.' 

Daring  the  final  overthrow  of  Neapolitan  dominion  over  Rome  in 
January  1409,  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  was  battered  by  a  large  gui  placed 
upon  Testaceio. 

The  pilgrims  of  the  year  of  jubilee  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI. 
(1600)  were  diverted  by  a  duel  fought  on  Monte  Testaceio,  between 
a  Bur^imdian  and  a  Frenchman,  the  Princess  of  Sqoillace  backing 
one  ox  the  combatants,  and  Cesare  Borgia  (son  of  the  Pope)  the 
other.    Tha  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  Is  one  of  the  three  used 
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in  the  Passion-playB  formerly  enacted  in  this  qu£Crter,  and  which 
culminated  here.  The  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  for  these 
Passion-plays  the  sum  of  thirty  gold  florins  in  remembrance  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

At  6a  Via  VanviteUi,  near  this,  is  the  Museo  de'  Gessi — of  plaster 
copies  of  well-known  statues;  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
from  2  to  5. 

Jnst  outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  is  (on  the  right)  a  vineyard  which 
belonged  to  S.  Francesca  Bomana  (bom  1384,  canonised  1608  by 
Paul  v.). 

*  Instead  of  entering  into  the  pleasure  to  which  her  birth  and  riches 
entitled  her,  S.  Francesca  went  every  day,  dlsgnised  in  a  coarse  woollen 
garment,  to  her  vineyard,  and  collected  laggots,  which  she  brought  into  the 
city  on  her  head,  and  distributed  to  the  poor.  If  the  weight  exceeded  her 
womanly  strength,  she  loaded  therewith  an  ass,  following  after  on  foot  in 
great  humility. —Ifr*.  Jameson's  •  Monastic  Orders.' 

A  straight  road  a  mile  and  a  half  long  leads  from  the  gate  to  the 
basilica.  Half-way  (on  the  left)  is  the  humble  Chapd  which  com- 
memorates the  farewell  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  on  their  way  to 
martyrdom,  inscribed : — 

*  In  this  Place  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom. 

*  And  Paul  said  to  Peter,  **  Peace  be  with  thee,  Foundation  of  the  Church, 
Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ." 

*  And  Peter  said  to  Paul,  *'  Go  in  peace,  Preacher  of  good  tidings,  and  Guide 
of  the  salvation  of  the  jnst." '  i 

Passing  the  basilica,  which  looks  outside  like  a  rather  ugly  rail- 
way station,  let  us,  before  entering  the  grand  church  (which  arose 
in  consequence),  visit  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom — *'Ad  Aquas 
Salvias  " — at  the  third  milestone  on  the  Via  Laurentina. 

The  road  we  now  traverse  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Plautilla. 

*  S.  Paul  was  beheaded  by  the  sword  outside  the  Ostian  gate,  about  two 
miles  from  Bome,  at  a  place  called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  now  the  "  Tre  Fon- 
tanel' The  legend  of  his  death  relates  that  a  certain  Boman  matron  named 
Plautilla,  one  of  the  converts  of  S.  Peter,  placed  herself  on  the  road  by  which 
S.  Paul  passed  to  his  martyrdom,  to  behold  him  for  the  last  time ;  and  when 
she  saw  him  she  wept  greatly  and  besought  his  blessing.  The  Apostle  then, 
seeing  her  faith,  turned  to  her,  and  begged  that  she  would  give  him  her  veil 
to  blind  his  eyes  when  he  should  be  beheaded,  promising  to  return  it  to  her 
after  his  death.  The  attendants  mocked  at  such  a  promise ;  but  Plautilla, 
with  a  woman's  faith  and  charity,  taking  off  her  veil,  presented  it  to  him. 
After  his  martyrdom,  S.  Paul  appeared  to  her,  and  restored  the  veil  stained 
with  his  blood. 

*  In  the  ancient  representations  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Paul,  the  legend  of 
Plautilla  is  seldom  omitted.  In  the  picture  by  Giotto  in  the  Sacristy  of  S. 
Peter's,  Plautilla  is  seen  on  an  eminence  in  the  background,  receiving  the  veil 
from  the  hands  of  S.  Paul,  who  appears  in  the  clouds  above ;  the  same  repre- 
sentation, but  little  varied,  is  executed  in  bas-relief  on  the  bronze  doors  of  S. 
Peter's.'— Jameson'*  *  Sacred  Art:  « 


^  See  the  Epistle  of  S.  Denis  the  Areopagite  to  Timothy. 

*  The  handkerchief  of  Plautilla  is  mentioned  in  the  MirabUia  as  beiuff  an 
object  of  devotion  in  the  twelfth  century—*  Ad  portam  sancti  Paul!  est 
sndsrium  domini* 
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The  lane  which  leads  to  the  Tre  Fontane  turns  off  to  the  left  a 
little  beyond  S.  Paolo. 

*  In  all  the  melancholy  vicinity  of  Bome  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  spot 
than  the  Tre  Fontane.  A  splendid  monastery,  rich  with  all  the  offerings  of 
Christendom,  once  existed  there  :  the  ravages  of  that  mysterions  scourge  of 
the  Campagna,  the  malaria,  have  rendered  it  a  desert ;  three  ancient  churches 
and  some  mins  still  exist,  and  a  few  pale  monks  wander  about  the  swampy 
dismal  confines  of  the  hollow  in  which  they  stand.  In  winter  you  approach 
them  through  a  quagmire ;  in  summer  you  dare  not  breathe  in  their  iiesti- 
lential  yicinity ;  and  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  dead  beauty  about  the  place, 
something  hallowed  as  well  as  sad,  which  seizes  on  the  f&ncy. *—Jt»me»on*i 
'SaeredlH: 

Of  late  years,  the  aspect  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  at  least,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  growth  of  the  eucalyptus  groves,  which 
have  done  something  to  make  the  place  healthy  and  habitable,  and 
in  which  the  churches  are  now  almost  embosomed.  Eucalyptine  is 
sold  by  the  monks.  The  convent  was  bestowed  in  1867  by  Pius  IX. 
upon  the  French  Trappists,  and  twelve  brethren  of  this  severe  Order 
went  to  reside  there.  Entering  the  little  enclosure  now  occupied  by 
a  lovely  garden,  the  octagonal  church  on  the  right  is  S.  Maria 
Scala  Coelit  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Zeno, 
in  which  the  Christians  employed  in  building  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
were  buried.  The  present  edifice  was  the  work  of  Yignola  and 
Giambattista  della  Porta  in  1582.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
legend  that  here  S.  Bernard  had  a  vision  of  a  ladder  which  led  to 
heaven,  its  foot  resting  on  this  church,  and  of  angels  on  the  ladder 
leading  upward  the  souls  whom  his  prayers  had  redeemed  from 
purgatory.  The  mosaics  in  the  apse  were  the  work  of  F,  Zucca,  a 
Florentine,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
modern  mosaics.  They  represent  the  saints  Zeno,  Bernard,  Yin- 
cenzo,  and  Anastasio,  adored  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Csirdinal 
Aldobrandini,  under  whom  the  remodelling  of  the  church  took 
place.    A  vault  is  shown  as  the  prison  of  S.  Paul. 

The  second  (and  far  more  interesting,  church)  is  the  basilica  of 
SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  founded  by  Honorius  I.  (628),  and  re- 
stored by  Honorius  III.  (1221),  when  it  was  consecrated  afresh.  It 
is  approached  by  an  atrium  with  a  penthouse  roof,  supported  by  low 
columns,  and  adorned  by  decaying  frescoes,  among  which  the 
figure  of  Honorius  III.  may  be  ms^e  out.  The  interior,  which 
reeks  with  damp,  is  almost  entirely  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
as  Gregorovius  observes,  '  there  is  no  church  in  Rome  where  one 
breathes  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  here.'  The  pillars  are 
adorned  with  coarse  frescoes  of  the  apostles,  adapted  from  sketches 
of  Raffaelle,  and  ruined  by  repeated  restorations.  The  cloisters  are 
primitive  and  highly  picturesque. 

*  S.  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  so  far  deviates  from  the  usual  basilican 
arrano:ement  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  gothic.  It  has  the  same 
defect  as  all  the  rest — its  pier  arches  being  too  low,  for  which  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse here  ;  but  both  internally  and  externally  it  shows  a  uniformity  of  design, 
and  a  desire  to  make  every  part  ornamental,  that  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect,  although  the  whole  is  merely  a  brick,  and  ornament  is  so  sparingly 
applied  as  only  just  to  prevent  the  building  sinking  to  the  class  of  mere 
utilitarian  erections.'— i^gnMon'«  '  Handbook  of  Architeeturei*  vol.  ii. 
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The  two  ninta  whoae  reUos  are  said  to  repose  here  were  in  nowise  connected 
in  their  lifetime.  S.  Vinoenio,  who  Buffered  A.D.  804,  was  a  natire  of  Sora- 
gossa,  cruelly  tortured  to  death  at  Valencia,  under  Daclan,  by  bein<;  racked 
on  a  slow  ilre  over  a  gridiron,  *  of  which  the  bars  were  framed  like^scythes.* 
His  story  is  told  with  horrible  detail  by  Prudentius.  Anastasius,  who  died 
A.D.  628,  was  a  native  of  Persia,  who  had  become  a  Christian  and  taken  the 
monastic  habit  at  a  convent  near  Jerusalem.  He  was  tortured  and  finally 
strangled,  under  Chosroes,  at  Barsaloe,  in  Assyria.  He  is  not  known  to  be 
represented  anywhere  in  art,  save  in  the  almost  oblitorated  frescoes  in  the 
atrium  of  this  church. 

The  third  church,  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontaae,  was  built  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta  for  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  in  1590.  It  contains 
the  pillar  to  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  bound,  the  block  of 
marble  upon  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  the 
three  fountains  which  sprang  forth  wherever  the  severed  head 
struck  the  earth  during  three  bounds  which  it  made  after  decapita- 
tion, crying  thrice  '  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus.'  In  support  of  this  story, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  water  of  the  first  of  these  fountains  is  still 
warm,  of  the  second  tepid,  of  the  third  cold.  Three  modem  altars 
above  the  fountains  are  each  decorated  with  a  head  of  the  apostle 
in  bas-relief. 

*  A  la  premiere,  l&me  vient  k  Tiustaut  mdme  de  s'^chapper  du  corps.  Ce 
chef  glorleux  est  plein  de  vie  I  A  la  seconde,  les  ombres  de  la  mort  couvrent 
d^Jji  see  admirables  traits ;  k  la  troisi^me,  le  sommeil  ^ternel  les  a  envahis, 
et,  quoique  demeurte  tout  rayonnants  de  beauts,  ils  disent,  sans  parler,  que 
dans  ce  monde  ces  l&vres  ne  s'entr'onvriront  plus,  et  que  ce  regard  d'aigle 
s'est  voiW  pour  toujours.'— •  Une  Chritienne  a  Borne.'  * 

The  pavement  is  of  ancient  mosaic  representing  the  Four  Seasons, 
Hiems,  Ver,  Aestas,  and  Autumnus,  brought  from  the  excavations 
of  the  palace  at  Ostia,  and  given  by  Pius  IX.  The  interior  of  this 
church  has  lately  been  beautified  at  the  expense  of  a  French  noble- 
man, and  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Tre  Fontane  has  been  improved 
by  Mgr.  de  Merode,  whose  plantations  of  eucalyptus  are  doing  some- 
thing to  modify  the  malaria,  which,  until  lately,  made  it  impossible 
for  any  monks  to  pass  the  summer  in  health  here. 

*  As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on  (from  the  Ostian  gate),  their 
way  was  crowded  with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and  comers  between  the 
metropolis  and  its  harbour— merchants  hastening  to  superintend  the  unload- 
ing of  their  cargoes— sailors  eager  to  squander  the  profits  of  their  last  voyage 
in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital— officials  of  the  government  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  provinces,  or  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the 
JSnphrates  or  the  Bhine— Chaldean  astrologers— Phrygian  eunuchs— dancing- 
girls  from  Syria,  with  their  painted  turbans— mendicant  priests  from  Egypt, 
howling  for  Osiris— Greek  adventurers,  eager  to  coin  their  national  cunning 
into  Bo'man  gold— representatives  of  the  avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and 
lust,  the  superstition  and  intelligence,  of  the  Imperial  world.  Through  the 
dust  and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded 
their  way  silently,  under  the jbright  sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer.  They  were 

1  The  accounts  of  the  apostle's  death  vary  conspicuously :  S.  Prudentius 
says  that  both  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  suffered  together  in  the  same  field,  near  a 
swampy  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Some  say  S.  Peter  suffered  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month,  but  a  year  before  S.  Paul.  But  Eusebius,  S.  Epi- 
phanins,  and  most  others,  aflBbrm  that  they  suffered  the  same  year,  and  on 
June  29th.'— ^2&an  Butler. 
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*The  Terj  abandonment  of  this  huge  pile,  standing^  in  solitary  erandeor  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  one  source  of  its  value.  While  it  had  been  kept 
in  perfect  repair,  little  or  nothing^  had  been  done  to  modernise  it  and  alter  its 
primitive  form  and  ornaments,  excepting  the  later  addition  of  some  modern 
chapels  above  the  transept ;  it  stood  naked  and  almost  rude,  but  unencum- 
bered with  the  lumpish  and  tasteless  plaster  encasement  of  the  old  basilica  in 
a  modern  Beminesque  church  which  had  disfigured  the  Lateran  cathedral 
under  pretence  of  supporting  it.  It  remained  genuine,  though  bare,  as  S. 
Apollinare  in  Classe,  at  Kavenna,  the  city  eminently  of  unspoiled  basilicas. 
No  chapels,  altars,  or  mural  monuments  softened  the  severity  of  its  outlines ; 
only  the  series  of  Papal  portraits  running  round  the  upper  line  of  the  walls 
redeemed  this  sternness.  But  the  unbroken  files  of  columns,  along  each  side, 
carried  the  eye  forward  to  the  great  central  object,  the  altar  and  its  **  Con- 
fession"; while  the  secondary  row  of  pillars,  running  behind  the  principal 
ones,  gave  depth  and  shadow,  mass  and  solidity,  to  back  up  the  noble  avenue 
along Vhich  one  glanced.'— Cordtnot  Wiseman, 

On  the  16th  July  1823  this  magnificent  Basilica  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night  which  preceded  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  VII. 

*  Not  a  word  was  said  to  the  dying  Pius  VII.  of  the  destruction  of  S.  Paul's. 
For  at  S.  Paul's  he  had  lived  as  a  quiet  monk,  engaged  in  study  and  in  teach- 
ing, and  he  loved  the  place  with  the  force  of  an  early  attachment.  It  would 
have  added  a  mental  pang  to  his  bodily  sufferings  to  learn  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  that  venerable  sanctuary,  in  which  he  had  drawn  down  by  prayer  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  on  his  youthful  labour.' — Wiseman,  'Life  of  Pius  VII, ^ 

The  restoration  was  immediately  begun,  and  a  large  contribution 
levied  for  the  purpose  from  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  1854 
it  was  reopened  iu  its  present  form  by  Pius  IX.  Its  exterior  is  not 
attractive.  Its  lighthouse-like  tower  is  a  copy  from  the  Roman 
tomb  at  S.  Remy.  The  western  atrium  was  added  1890-93.  Within 
it  is  carried  by  eighty  granite  columns  from  Baveno,  giving  an 
effect  both  striking  and  magnificent ;  but  it  is  cold  and  uninterest- 
ing when  compared  with  the  ancient  structure,  '  rich  with  inestim- 
able remains  of  ancient  art,  and  venerable  from  a  thousand 
associations.' 

.  If  we  approach  the  Basilica  by  the  door  on  the  side  of  the  monas- 
tery, we  enter  first  a  corinthian  portico,  containing  a  fine  statue 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  many  fragments  of  the  ancient  mosaics, 
collected  after  the  fire.  One  of  the  columns  (formerly  in  the  north 
aisle)  bears  the  name  of  Pope  Siricius — *  tota  mente  devotus ' — who 
was  governing  the  church  when  the  early  basilica,  was  restored  in 
A.D.  386. 

The  portico  opens  into  the  transept,  although  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Church  is  towards  the  Tiber.  Hence  we  look  down 
upon  the  Nave  (290  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide)  with  its  four  lines  of 
columns.  The  cornice  above  these  is  adorned  with  a  mosaic  series 
>  of  seventy- four  portraits  (7)  of  the  Popes,  each  five  feet  in  diameter 
— the  earlier  following  the  traditional  likenesses  produced  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  either  copied  before  the  fire  or  saved  from  the 
flames.^    The  Triumphal  Arch  which  separates  the  transept  from 

»  Those  of  the  Popes  of  the  first  four  centuries  were  saved,  and  are  preserved 
in  a  corridor  of  the  monastery.  There  were  similar  heads  of  the  Popes  in  the 
old  S.  Peter's  and  the  old  Lateran.    Such  a  chain  of  heads  still  exists  in  the 
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the  nave  is  a  relio  of  the  old  BasUica,  and  was  adorned  with  im- 
portant mosaic  bj  OaUa  Plaeidia^  the  remarkable  sister  of  Honorins, 
in  440.  It  is  borne  by  two  ionic  columns.  On  the  side  towards  the 
nave  Christ  is  represented  adored  by  the  f our-and-twenty  elders  and 
the  four  beasts  of  the  Bevelation ; — on  that  toward  the  transept  the 
figure  of  the  Savionr  is  seen  between  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 
It  bears  two  inscriptions :  the  first, 

*  TheodoBins  ooepit,  perfecit  Honoritis  anlam 
DoctoriB  mnndi  sacratam  corpore  Panli.' 

The  other,  especially  interesting  as  the  only  inscription  commemo- 
rating the  great  Pope  who  defended  Rome  against  AttUa : 

*  Placidiae  pla  mens  operls  decns  homne  [sie]  patemi 
Gaudet  pontiflcis  studio  splendere  Leonis.* 

The  Mosaics  of  the  apse,  also  preserved  from  the  fire,  were  the 
work  of  Venetians  called  in  by  Honorius  III.  (A.D.  1220),  who  is 
seen  in  miniature  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  They  represent 
the  Saviour  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew  on  the  right,  and  S.  Paul 
and  S.  Luke  on  the  left — and  beneath  these  the  twelve  apostles  and 
two  angels.  The  Holy  Innocents  (supposed  to  be  buried  in  this 
church?)  are  represented  lying  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  The 
pavement  is  made  of  the  richest  marbles.  Right  and  left  of  the 
Tribune  are  two  Chapels.  The  first,  on  the  left,  contains  a  beautiful 
urn  of  oriental  granite  beneath  the  altar.  Here,  Ignazio  Loyola,  in 
1541,  together  with  his  disciples,  took  the  solemn  vows  of  the  new 
order.  The  second  chapel  on  the  right  from  the  Tribune,  dedicated 
to  S.  Benedict,  contains  twelve  fiuted  columns  from  Veil.  The 
chapel  between  this  and  the  tribune,  the  second,  the  Cappella  del 
Coro,  was  saved  from  the  fire,  and  was  designed  by  Carlo  Mademo, 

The  mosaics  on  the  back  of  the  arch  of  Galla  Placidia,  opposite, 
are  by  Pietro  Cavallini. 

*  In  the  moRaics  of  the  old  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  the  Holy  Innocents  were 
represented  by  a  group  of  small  fiufures  holding  palms,  and  placed  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  altar  or  throne,  sustaining  the  gospel,  the  cross,  and  the 
instruments  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  Over  these  figures  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, H.  I.  S.  INNOOENTS.'— ,/flWiiMon*«  *  Socred  Art: 

Beneath  the  arch  stands  the  ugly  modem  Baldaochino,  which 
encloses  the  Gothic  altar  canopy,  erected,  as  its  inscription  tells 
us,  by  Arnolphus  and  his  pupil  Petrus  in  1280.  The  Canopy  is 
carried  by  four  columns  of  red  porphyry.  In  front  is  the  *  Con- 
fesBio,'  where  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  believed  to  repose. 
The  Liber  PontificaUs  says  that  Constantine  enclosed  the  body 
of  the  apostle  in  a  bronze  coffin,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  now.^ 

cathedral  of  Siena.  The  Basilica  Aemilia  was  similarly  adorned  with  portraits 
in  pre-Christian  days.  *  The  portraits,  however,  are  not  properly  portraits, 
but  ideal  types'  (i.e.  imaginary).— ^rm«Uini. 

^  Many  believe  that  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  was  utterly  profaned  and  rifled 
in  846  by  the  Saracens,  but  it  may  haye  been  only  the  altar  above  it  that  was 
destroyed  by  them.    The  Apostle's  head  is  at  the  Lateran  (?). 
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Under  the  altar  is  a  chamber  paved  with  marble  slabs,  one  of  which 

is  inscribed  PAVLO  APOSTOLO  MAKT  ...  The  inscription  is  of 

the  fourth  century,  or  as  remote  from  the  days  of  the  Apostle 

as  Queen  Mary  is  from  King  Edward  VII.      The  baldacchino  is 

inscribed : 

*  Ta  es  vas  electionis, 
Sancte  Panle  Apostole, 
Fraedicator  veritatis 
In  nniverBo  mimdo.* 

This  is  sustained  by  four  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented 
by  Mehemet  All,  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  altars  of  malachite,  at 
the  ends  of  the  transepts,  were  given  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia. 

'Les  schismatiqaes  et  les  mnsnlmaiiB  enx-mdmes  sont  venns  rendre  hom- 
inao:e  k  ce  aonverain  de  la  parole,  que  entrainait  les  peuples  au  martyre  et 
snbjugalt  tontes  les  nations.'—'  Une  ChriUenne  d,  Rome* 

Query:  Would  the  Catholic  world  have  done  a  similar  act  of 
generosity,  if  the  chief  mosque  at  Medina,  or  Mecca,  had  been 
destroyed  ? 

In  a  building  so  entirely  modern  there  are  naturally  few  indi- 
vidual objects  of  interest.  Among  those  saved  from  the  old  basilica 
is  the  Paschal  Candlestick,  by  Niccolo  di  Angelo  and  Pietro  Vas- 
salletto,  covered  with  coarse  sculpture  in  high  relief,  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  pieces  of  mediaeval  sculpture  at  Home.  The  altar  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Transept  has  an  altar-piece  representing  the 
Assumption  by  AgriooUif  and  statues  of  S.  Benedict  by  Bainiy  and 
S.  Scholastica  by  Teneranvi, 

The  altar  at  the  north  end  of  the  Transept  is  dedicated  to  S« 
Paul,  and  has  a  picture  of  his  conversion  by  Camiuxini  (1773).  At 
the  sides  are  statues  of  S.  Gregory  by  Laboureur,  and  of  S.  Romualdo 
by  Stocchi, 

The  upper  walls  of  the  nave  are  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Oaliardij  Podesti,  and  other  modem  artists.  The  ancient  quadri- 
portico  was  adorned  by  Leo  I.  with  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a 
Bacchic  Eantharos  inscribed  with  an  epigram  urging  the  faithful  to 
purify  themselves  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  before  venturing  to 
enter  the  holy  place.  The  fountain  was  seen  by  Cola  di  Bienzi  in 
the  fourteenth  century  ;  in  the  fifteenth  it  had  disappeared.  Id  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  sacred  edifices  by  which  the  basilica 
was  surrounded  had  perished,  including  the  legendary  portico — ^two 
thousand  yards  long,  supported  by  a  thousand  marble  columns,  and 
roofed  with  lead — ^which  connected  the  basilica  with  the  Ostian 
gate. 

The  Cloister,  formerly  a  rival  to  that  at  the  Lateran,  is  entered 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  transept.  It  dates  from  1215-30. 
and  is  the  work  of  members  of  the  Cosmati  family- firm.  It  is 
surrounded  by  arcades  carried  on  coupled  marble  columns  of  richly 
varied  designs,  inlaid  with  .mosaics.  The  vaulting  was  badly 
restored,  sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  objects  saved  from  the  fire 
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did  not  always  dominate  the  region,  is  evident  from  the  aoconnt  of 
Pliny,  who  says : 

'  Such  is  the  happy  and  beantifal  amenity  of  the  Campag^na,  that  it  seems 
to  he  the  work  of  a  rejoicing^  natnre.  For  tmly  so  it  appears  in  the  vital  and 
perennial  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere  (vUtUii  eicperennia  icUuhritatig  eoeli  tern- 
periei),  in  its  fertile  plains,  snnny  hills,  healthy  woods,  thick  groves,  rich 
varieties  of  trees,  breeiy  mountains,  fertility  in  frnits,  vines,  and  olives,  its 
noble  flocks  of  she^,  abundant  herds  of  cattle,  numerous  lakes,  and  wealth 
of  rivers  and  streams  pouring  in  upon  it,  many  seaports,  in  whose  lap  the 
commerce  of  the  world  lies,  and  which  run  largely  into  the  sea  as  it  were  to 
help  mortals.' 

Still,  the  Goddess  of  Fever  owned  many  altars,  even  in  classical 
days. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  dominion  of  malaria  is  being  rapidly 
curtailed  by  the  spread  of  agricultoral  drainage,  &c.,  is  past  deny- 
ing. Every  year  its  hold  is  being  narrowed  down,  and  soon  it  will 
be  confined  to  some  single  spot — a  prisoner  in  its  own  Gampagna. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  town  of  Ostia,^  containing  80,000  inha- 
bitants, reached  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  its  subnrbs  are 
described  as  joining  those  of  Rome,  so  that  one  magnificent  street 
almost  united  the  two.  This  is  now,  beyond  S.  Paolo,  a  road 
through  a  desert,  only  one  human  habitation  here  and  there  break- 
ing the  solitude. 


1  See  Dayi  near  Rome  (A.  Hare  and  St.  G.  Baddeley). 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  VILLAS,  BOBaHESE,  MADAMA,  AND  HELLINI 

TfUa  Borgrhese—Ra£teelle'8  Villa— Gaslno  and  Villa  of  Papa  Ginllo-^Clatide's 
Villa— Atco  Osenro— Acqna  Acetoea)— Chapel  ot  S.  Andrew— Ponte-Molle 
(Castle  of  Crescenza— Prima  Porta— The  Cremera— The  Allia)— ^he  Via 
Cassia)— Villa  Madama— Monte  Mario— Villa  Mellini— Porta  Angelica. 

IMMEDIATELY  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo^— the  Porta  Fla- 
-*-  minia,  where  the  two  fine  towers  of  Sixtus  IV.  have  been 
recently  destroyed,^  together  with  remains  of  a  pyramidal  monu- 
paent  which  were  then  discovered — on  the  left  was  the  old  English 
church,  a  vast  cruciform  ugly  '  upper  chamber,'  admirably  suited 
for  its  purpose,  pulled  down  1888. 

The  Papal  government  of  Rome  had  more  tolerance  for  a  religion 
which  was  not  its  own  than  had  that  of  the  first  Emperor.  Augustus 
refused  to  allow  the  performance  of  Egyptian  rites  within  a  mile  of 
the  city  walls.  But  then  he  did  not  expect  to  derive  profit,  while 
to  the  Jews  both  Julius  and  himself  were  emphatically  friendly. 

The  corner  tower  on  the  walls  toward  the  river,  known  as  Lo 
Trullo,  was  supposed  to  be  especially  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
Nero — *  ubi  umbra  Neronis  diu  mansitavit.'  The  third  tower  on 
the  left  of  the  gate  stands  upon  an  ancient  tomb.  A  curious  sepul- 
chral inscription,  found  in  pulling  down  the  gate  towers  in  1877, 
invokes  curses  on  any  one  disturbing  the  remains  of  the  woman 
commemorated  '  quod  inter  fideles  fidelis  fuit,  inter  alienos  pagana 
fuit.» 

On  the  right  of  the  Ghate  (going  outside)  is  the  entrance  to  the 
beautiful  VUla  Borghese.  It  is,  as  John  Evelyn  described  it  in 
1644,  *  a  real  Elysium  of  delight,  a  Paradise.'  The  *  Villa  Burghesiae 
Pincianae '  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Cardinal  Scipione  Oaffarelli  Borghese,  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  uncle,  Paul  V.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Bome.^  Almost 
regal  in  their  habits,  their  charities,  and  in  public  estimation  under 

^  Known  first  as  Porta  Flaminia,  then  till  the  fifteenth  century  as  Porta  S. 
Valentino,  from  the  neighbouring  basilica  and  catacombs. 

*  In  this  destmction  were  discovered  bas-relie&  of  the  five  horses, '  Pal- 
matus,  Danans,  Ocean,  Victor,  and  Vindex,'  which  had  been  removed  by  the 
Pope  from  the  tomb  of  the  champion  Pnblius  Aelins  Qutta  Calpomianns. 

*  See  the  contemporary  biography  of  the  Cardinal,  written  under  his 
patronage,  in  the  Casanatense  Library. 
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the  Papal  role,  the  Borghese  family,  after  380  years  of  sumptuous 
splendour,  have  been  ruined  by  speculating  in  modem  house- 
building, and  have  been  compelled  to  sell  the  villa  to  the  State 
for  3,000,000  lire.  It  is  now  intended  to  join  it  to  the  Pincio  by 
bridges  over  the  Via  delle  Mura. 

*  The  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese  is  Jnst  oatside  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
Passing  beneath  that  not  very  impressive  specimen  of  Michelangelo's  archi- 
tecture, a  ndnnte's  walk  will  transport  the  visitor  from  the  small  uneasy  lava 
stones  of  the  Boman  pavement  into  broad,  crravelled  carriage  drives,  whence 
a  little  farther  stroll  brings  him  to  the  soft  turf  of  a  beautiful  seclusion.  A 
seclusion,  but  seldom  a  salitude ;  for  priest,  noble,  and  populace,  strai^^er 
and  native,  all  who  breathe  the  Soman  air,  find  free  admission,  and  come 
hither  to  taste  the  languid  enjoyment  of  the  day-dream  which  they  call  life. 

*  The  scenery  is  such  as  arrays  itself  to  the  imagination  when  we  read  the 
beautiful  old  myths,  and  fancy  a  brighter  sky,  a  softer  turf,  a  more  pictur- 
esque arrangement  ef  venerable  trees,  than  we  find  in  the  rude  and  untrained 
landscapes  of  the  western  world.  The  ilex  trees,  so  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  are  they,  seemed  to  have  lived  for  ages  undisturbed,  and  to  feel  no 
dread  of  profi^nation  by  the  axe  any  more  than  overthrow  by  the  thundei^ 
stroke.  It  has  already  passed  out  of  their  dreamy  old  memories  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  grievously  Imperilled  by  the  Gaul*s  last  assault  upon 
the  walls  of  Bome.  As  if  confident  in  the  long  peace  of  their  life-time,  they 
assume  attitudes  of  evident  repose.  They  lean  over  the  green  turf  in  ponder- 
ous grace,  throwing  abroad  their  great  branches  without  danger  of  interfer- 
ing with  other  trees,  though  other  majestic  trees  grow  near  enough  for 
dignified  society,  but  too  distant  for  constraint.  Never  was  there  a  more 
venerable  quietude  than  that  which  sleeps  among  their  sheltering  boughs  ; 
never  a  sweeter  sunshine  than  that  which  gladdens  the  gentle  gloom  which 
these  letdy  patriarchs  strive  to  diflCuse  over  the  swelling  and  subsiding 
lawns. 

*  In  other  portions  of  the  grounds  the  stone  pines  lift  their  dense  clumps  of 
branches  upon  a  slender  length  of  stem,  so  high  that  they  look  like  green 
islands  in  the  air,  flinging  down  a  shadow  upon  the  turf  so  &r  off  that  you 
scarcely  know  which  tree  has  made  it. 

*  Again,  there  are  avenues  of  cypress,  resembling  dark  flames  of  huge 
funeral  candles,  which  spread  dusk  and  twilight  round  about  them  instead 
of  cheerful  radiance.  The  more  open  spots  are  all  a-bloom,  early  In  the 
season,  with  anemones  of  wondrous  size,  both  white  and  rose-coloured,  and 
violets  that  betray  themselves  by  their  rich  fragrance,  even  if  their  blue 
eyes  fail  to  meet  your  own.  Daisies,  too,  are  abundant,  but  larger  than  the 
modest  little  English  flower,  and  therefore  of  small  account. 

*  These  wooded  and  flowery  lawns  are  more  beautiful  than  the  finest  English 
park  scenery,  more  touching,  more  impressive,  through  the  neglect  that 
leaves  Nature  so  much  to  her  own  ways  and  methods.  Since  man  seldom 
interferes  with  her,  she  sets  to  work  in  her  quiet  way  and  makes  herself  at 
home.  There  is  enough  of  human  care,  it  is  true,  bestowed  long  ago,  and 
still  bestowed,  to  prevent  wlldness  from  growing  Into  deformity ;  and  the 
result  is  an  ideal  landscape,  a  woodland  scene  that  seems  to  have  been 
projected  out  of  the  i)oet's  mind.  If  the  ancient  Faun  were  other  than  a 
mere  creation  of  old  poetry,  and  could  reappear  anywhere,  it  must  be  in 
such  a  scene  as  this. 

*  In  the  openings  of  the  wood  there  are  fountains  plashing  into  marble 
basons,  the  depths  of  which  are  shaggy  with  water-weeds  ;  or  they  tumble 
like  natural  cascades  from  rock  to  rock,  sending  their  murmur  ater,  to  make 
the  quiet  and  silence  more  appreciable.  Scattered  here  and  th«re  with  care- 
less artifice,  stand  old  altars  bearing  Boman  InscriptioDS.  Statues,  grey  with 
the  long  corrosion  of  even  that  soft  atmosphere,  half  hide  and  half  reveal 
themselves,  high  on  pedestals,  or  perhaps  fallen  and  broken  on  the  turf. 
Terminal  figures,  columns  of  marble  or  granite  porticoes  and  arches,  are  seen 
in  the  vistas  of  the  woodpaths,  either  veritable  relies  of  antiquity,  or  with  so 
exquisite  a  touch  of  artful  ruin  on  them  that  they  are  better  than  if  really 
antique.    At  all  events,  grass  grows  on  the  topfr  of  the  shattered  pillars,  and 
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Goethe  daring  his  Italian  travels.^  We  first  enter  a  great  hall, 
with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Mario  Roni,  and  a  floor  paved  with  a 
third-century  mosaic  discovered  at  the  Torre  Nnova  below  Tuscnlnm 
(one  of  the  principal  Borghese  farms)  in  1834. 

xzxvi.  Coloflsal  Satyr, 
xl.  Meleag^er. 

Leaving  the  great  hall  on  the  right,  we  may  notice : 

lit  Room, 
(Jn  the  Centre,) 

Statue  of  PrinceM  Pauline  Borsfhese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  Yenns 
yictrix,  by  Canova, 

*  Canova  esteemed  his  statne  of  the  Prlnoess  Borehese  as  one  of  his  best 
works.  No  one  else  eonld  have  an  opportunity  of  judgfing  of  it,  for  tbe 
prince,  who  certainly  was  not  Jealous  of  his  wife's  person,  was  so  lealous  of 
her  statue,  that  he  kept  it  locked  up  in  a  room  in  the  Borghese  Ihtlace,  of 
which  he  held  the  key,  and  not  a  human  being,  not  even  Canova  himself, 
could  get  access  to  it*— EaUm*»  ^Rorne.' 

Some  one  remarking  to  the  beautiful  Pauline  that  it  must  have  been  rather 
cold  sitting  for  that  statue,  she  replied,  *  But  there  was  a  fire.' 

Canova  took  Chantrey  to  see  this  statue  by  night,  wishing,  as  was  his  wont, 
to  show  it  by  the  light  of  a  single  taper.  Chantrey,  wishing  to  do  honour  to 
the  artist,  insisted  upon  holding  the  taper  for  the  best  light  himself,  which 
gave  rise  to  Moore's  lines : 

*  When  he,  thy  peer  in  art  and  fame. 
Hung  o'er  the  marble  with  delight : 

And  while  his  ling'ring  hand  would  steal 
O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  rays. 

Gave  thee,  with  all  the  generous  zeal 

Such  master-spirits  only  feel. 
The  best  of  fame— a  rival's  praise ! ' 

Ixiv.  The  Cassandra  torn  by  A jax  from  the  statue  of  Dallas— a  relief. 

2nd  Room. 

Several  Sarcophagi. 

{In  the  Centre.) 

David  with  the  Sling,  executed  by  Bernini  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

Srd  Room. 
(In  the  Centre.) 

Bernini,  1616.    Daphne  changed  into  a  Laurel  as  she  fled  from  the 
love  of  Apollo. 

*  And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook  -.— 
Oh  I  help  (she  cry'd),  in  this  extremest  need, 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed  : 
Gape,  earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb  ; 
Or  change  my  form,  whence  all  my  sorrows  come. 
Scarce  had  she  finished,  when  her  feet  she  found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the  ground  : 

1  See  the  Journal  of  Miss  B^rry,  who  saw  the  rooms  being  decorated  in 
l?8S-«4. 

2& 
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A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows ; 

Her  hair  to  leayes,  her  armB  extended  to  boughs  : 

The  nymph  is  all  Into  a  laurel  gone : 

The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.* 

--Ovid.  Metam.  I.  (Dryden). 

On  the  base  are  lines  written  by  Urban  VIII.  in  his  youth — 

*  Quisquis  amans  sequitur  fugitlvae  gaudia  formae, 
Fronde  manus  implet,  baceas  yel  carpit  amaraa.' 

cxvli.  Apollo.    The  head  belongs  to  another  statue. 
CYii.  llCarble  group  tor  a  garden. 

4<A  Boom, 

A  handsome  gallery  with  paintings  by  Marehetti  and  De  Angelis^ 
adorned  with  porphyry  busts  of  eleren  Caesars  (sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries). 

cxxxT.  Ivy-crowned  bust  of  Ariadne— the  bust  celebrated  in  Ouida*s 
novel. 

clxv.  Sepulchral  urn  of  porphyry  found  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

6th  Boom. 

clxxii.  The  Hermaphrodite ;  found  near  S.  Maria  della  Yittoria.    Be- 

presented  dreaming, 
clxxvi.  *  Fedele,*  a  copy  of  the  bronse  Boy  at  the  Capitol. 

Gtk  Boom. 
{In  the  Centre.) 

Aneas  carrying  off  Anchises,  executed  when  Bernini  was  only  fifteen 

years  old. 
cic.  Asclepios  and  Telesphoros.    Compare  this  with  the  statue  of  the 

god  found  at  the  Lacns  Jutumae,  in  the  Forum. 

7th  Boom, 
{In  the  Centre.) 

Boy  on  %  Dolphin. 

Sth  Boom. 

ccxxxi.  Dionysos  and  a  Girl, 
ccxxxiii.  Pluto. 

{In  the  centre.) 
ccxxxii.  Satyr. 

From  the  right  of  the  4th  Hall  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  Picture 
OaUeryj  removed  from  the  Palazzo  Borghese  after  the  ruin  of  the 
family  in  1892.  It  was  the  first  private  collection  in  Rome.  The 
Government,  refusing  to  allow  the  owner  to  accept  far  larger  offers 
from  abroad,  purchased  the  collections  here  in  1901  for  the  ludi- 
crously small  sum  of  140,000  lire,  less  than  the  value  of  the  best  picture 
in  it.  Taming  to  the  right  from  the  entrance,  we  should  especially 
notice— 

let  BaU. 
Left  WaU— 

84.  School  qf  Fremeia :  Madonna  and  Child. 

M.  40«  44,  40.  Fr.  Albani :  The  Four  Seasons.    Much  repainted. 
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*  The  Seftsons,  by  Franceiaco  Albanl,  were,  beyond  all  others,  my  layourite 
pieces ;  the  beaatifnl,  joyous  an&^l-chlldren— the  Loves,  were  as  If  creations 
of  my  own  dreams.  How  deliclously  they  were  stag-gferinv  abont  in  the 
plctnre  of  Spring !  A  crowd  of  them  were  sharpeuintr  arrows,  whilst  one 
of  them  tnmed  round  the  s^reat  "frindstone,  and  two  others,  floating^  aboye, 
poured  water  upon  it.  lu  Summer  they  flew  about  among  the  tree-branches, 
which  were  loaded  with  fruit,  which  they  plucked  :  they  swam  in  the  fresh 
water,  and  played  with  it.  Autumn  brought  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Cupid  sits,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  in  his  little  chariot,  which  two  of  his 
companions  draw  :  while  Love  beckons  to  the  brisk  hunter,  and  shows  him 
the  place  where  they  can  rest  themselves  side  by  side.  Winter  has  lulled  all 
the  little  ones  to  sleep  ;  soundly  and  fiist  they  lie  slumbering  around.  The 
Nymphs  steal  their  quivers  and  arrows,  which  they  throw  on  the  fire,  that 
there  may  be  an  end  of  the  dangerous  weapons.'^^7M20r«e»,  '  The  In^ 
provitatore.* 

*42.  Ousreino :  The  Betum  of  the  Prodigal  Son.    One  of  the  best 

VForks  of  the  msster 
61.  Ouido  Cagnaoci  (disciple  of  Guido  Renl) :  A  Sibyl. 

WaU  o/BxU— 

68.  Domenlelilno  s  La  Caccia  di  Diana,  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  master  from  profane  history,  and  full  of  attractive 
details. 

*  There  is  plenty  of  animation  everywhere,  and  the  unity  of  the  work  is 
preserved  ;  from  the  goddess  herself  who  with  her  arms  raised  in  the  act  of 
applauding,  to  the  girl  ne»r  her,  eiigerly  marking  in  a  curved  attitude  the 
bird  falling  to  the  arrow  shot  by  another.'—^.  VentuH. 

Domeniehino  :^  S.  Cecilia,  usually  called  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  I 

*  A  fine,  Jolly,  buxom  figure.'— T.  Smollett,  Letter  XXIII. 

Window  WaU— 

*67.  Mareo  Mdoni :  S.  Antonio. 
60.  Jaeopo  Boateri :  Holy  Family. 
*61.  School  o/Franeia :  Madonna  and  Child. 
*66.  Franeia :  S.  Stephen— splendid  in  colour.   One  of  hin  early  works. 

'  Few  paintings  are  so  full  of  the  essence  of  the  purest  art  as  this  S.  Stephen.* 
—MoreUi. 

2nd  Ball. 

97.  Moroni  (?) :  Portrait. 

94.  Brongino  (?) :  Cosimo  de*  Medici. 

92.  Baldauare  Peruzzi :  Venus  leaving  the  Bath. 

*  >  Domenichino  may  be  studied  at  Bome  better  than  anywhere  else.  His 
principal  frescoes  include— the  four  Evangelists  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
cupola  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  the  four  allegorical  figures  at  S.  Carlo 
a'  Catinari,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew  at  8.  Gregorio,  tne  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Sebastian  at  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  ceiling  of  the  principal  chapel  of 
8.  8ilvestro  a  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Assumption  on  the  ceiling  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  the  episodes  in  the  life  of  S.  Jerome  in  the  portico  of  S.  Onofrio, 
the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Cecilia  in  8.  Luigi  del  Francesi.   His  principal 

Sictures  include— the  Communion  of  S.  Jerome  at  the  Vatican,  the  Ecstasy  of 
.  Francis  at  the  Cappuccini,  the  Deliverance  of  S.  Peter  at  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli,  the  Bath  of  Diana  and  the  so-called  Sibyl  at  the  Villa  Borghese, 
another  Sibyl  at  the  Clapitol,  Saul  and  David  at  the  Palazzo  BospigUosi,  and 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini. 


r 
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Srd  ffall.—'Dxitob.  School. 
Indifferent  specimeDs. 

^th  Sail, — Fragments  of  frescoes :  much  spoiled  by  retouching. 

808.  The  Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Bozana. 
294.  The  Nuptials  of  Yertumnus  and  Pomona. 
300.  *  II  Bersasrlio  del  Dei.'    The  Archers. 


't>' 


These  three  frescoes  are  from  the  Casino  of  Raffaelle  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  (destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849),  and  are  supposed 
by  Passavant  to  have  been  painted  by  his  pupil,  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
from  his  designs. 

Sth  HalL — School  of  Ferrara. 

240.  Oarofalo :  Madonna  and  Child  with  S.  Joseph  and  S.  Miehael. 

*  Of  the  late  period  of  the  master :  his  liquid  brown  shadows  now  incline  to 
black.*— Jforcm. 

217.  DoBSO  Dossl  t  The  Enchantress  Circe— a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  master. 

6ih  Hall,— The  Venetian  SchooL 

Entranee  Wall— 

*188.  Sebagtiatio  del  Piombo :  The  Flagelbition.    (A  faithfnl  copy.) 

187.  Zro  ScargelUno  (attributed  to  Paolo  Veronese) :  S.  John  Baptist 
preaching.    (Unfinished.) 

L^Wdll— 

101.  Paolo  Veronese :  8.  Antonio  preaching  to  the  Fishes. 
115.  Bart.  Licino  da  Pordenone :  Portraits  of  the  artist's  family.  Com- 
pare it  with  a  similar  work  at  Hampton  Court. 

Waao/BxU— 

126.  Corresglos  Dftiiae.  In  the  comer  of  this  picture  are  the 
celebrated  Cupids  Rharpeninof  an  arrow.  This  work,  painted 
for  Federigo,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  which  Giulio  Bomano 
declared  to  have  no  equal,  has  suffered  many  wanderings,— to 
Spain,  to  the  house  of  Leoui  Aretino  at  Milan,  to  the  JSmperor 
Budolph  at  Prao^ie,  to  Stockholm,  Paris,  London  (for  650 
guineas  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater),  and  to  Paris  again  (1828), 
where  it  was  purcliased  by  Prince  Borghese  for  £285. 

7th  Ball, 
Bntranee  WaU^ 

*176.  Oiov.  Bellini :  Madonna  and  Child. 
181.  DoMO  Dossi :  Portrait. 

188.  Titian :  S.  Dominic. 

*18e.  Bon\fazio  (the  Younger) :  The  Betum  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

185.  Lorenzo  IiOtto.  A  fine  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  black,  ap- 
parently recovered  from  illness.  His  right  hand  covers  a  faded 
rose  in  which  is  a  diminutive  skull.  Beyond  him  8.  Greoige  kills 
the  dragon. 

193.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  1608.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  8.  Onofrio  and 
8.  Bernardino. 

*  An  exquisite  early  work  of  the  master.'— JforeZ/i. 
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L^WaXL 

147.  Tltlamt  80-called  Saend  and  Profime  Lotq,  with  Cnpid 
fishing  in  a  marble  tank.  Painted  in  the  master's  youth.  The  same 
woman  is  represented  in  two  attitudes. 

*  An  exquisite  allegorical  romance,  with  the  most  poetic  landscape  imagin- 
able.'—ifor^tti. 

*  Out  of  Venice  there  is  nothing  of  Titian's  to  compare  to  his  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love.  It  represents  two  flg^ures :  one,  a  heavenly  and  youthful  form, 
unclothed,  except  with  a  light  drapery ;  the  other,  a  lovely  female,  dressed 
in  the  most  splendid  attire ;  both  are  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  well,  into 
which  a  little  winged  Love  is  groping,  apparently  to  find  his  lost  dart.  .  .  . 
Description  can  give  no  idea  of  the  consummate  beauty  of  this  composition. 
It  has  all  Titian's  matchless  warmth  of  colouring,  with  a  correctness  of 
design  no  other  painter  of  the  Venetian  school  ever  attained.  It  is  nature : 
but  not  individual  nature :  it  is  ideal  beauty  in  all  its  perfection,  and 
breathing  life  in  all  its  truth,  that  we  behold.'— £aton'«  *  Rome* 

*  Two  female  forms  are  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  sarcophi^ua-shaped  fbuntain ; 
the  one  in  a  rich  Venetian  costume,  with  gloves,  flowers  in  her  hands,  and  a 
plucked  rose  beside  her.  Is  in  deep  meditation,  as  if  solving  some  dilBcult 

anestion.  The  other  is  unclothed  :  a  red  drapbry  is  falling  behind  her,  while 
lie  exhibits  a  form  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  delicacv  :  she  is  turning  towards 
the  other  figure  with  the  sweetest  persuasiveness  of  expression.  A  Cupid  is 
playing  in  uie  fountain ;  in  the  distance  is  a  rich,  glowing  landscape.'— Zu^fer. 

*  La  Fable  et  la  V^rit^  ferait  un  meilleur  tltre,  mais  le  titre  exact  devrait 
6tre  la  Nature  et  la  Civilisation.'— £.  MontSgut. 

149.  Bontfeuio  (2) :  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 
Window  Wall— 

nse.  Bonifctzio  (the  Elder):   Christ  and   the   Mother  of  Zebedee's 
Children. 

Right  WalL 

163.  Palma  Vecchio :  Holy  Family.    The  Madonna  is  a  Bergamasque 

peasant  glrL 
170.  Titlaii  t  Venus  blindfolding  Cupid.    1665. 

Sth  Hall  (returning  to  the  entrance  and  left). 

495.  MarctUo  Provemali :  Mosaic  Portrait  of  Paul  V.,  founder  of  the 
Borghese  fortunes.  ^ 

dthffaU. 
Left  WoU— 

461.  Andrea  Solario  (?) :  The  Ooss-Bearing— an  interesting  specimen 

of  the  Milanese  School. 
459.  Sodoma:  Madonna  and  Child,  with  S.  Giuseppe.    Much  spoiled. 

Right  Watt— 

439.  Loremo  di  Credi  (?) :  Holy  Family. 

4S5.  Marco  cPOggiono :  S.  John. 

433.  Lorenzo  dl  Credit    Holy  Family.     (Unfinished,   but   very 

beftutiful.) 
429.  Bern.  Luini  (School  qf):  8,  Agata. 

lOih  ffalL 
Entrance  Wall— 

310.  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Albertinelli :  Holy  Family.    1511. 
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.  Right  WaU— 

852.  School  of  FUippo  Lippi :  Holy  Family. 

848.  Botticelli  I  Holy  Fantllr  and  Ansels.  i 

846.  An  indifferent  copy  from  Titian  by  Scuaoferrato :  The  Three  Ages         i 
of  Man.  ^    Origrinal  at  Bridgfewater  House. 

WaUo/Exit^ 

840.  Carlo  Dolce :  Madonna.    Roplica  of  the  one  in  tho  P.  Pitti. 
334.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?)  :  Madonna  and  Child  with  S.  John. 
331.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?) :  Madonna  and  Child  with  three  children. 
*328.  Andrea  del  Sarto :  The  Mag^dalen.' 

Wiruiow  WaXl— 

836.  Luoae  Cranach :  Venus  and  Cnpid.    1681.    Signed  with  a  crowned 
dragon. 

*  Sons  I'omhre  opaqne  d'nne  fordt,  les  pieds  dans  nne  herbe  ^paisse  et 
mouillte,  se  dresse,  comme  nn  fant6me  diabolique,  nne  grande  fenime  nne, 
anx  chairs  blanches,  k  la  tdte  blonde,  coiflto  d'nne  toque  peignenriale  de 
▼elonrs.  C'est  nn  grand  ver  hnmain  n^  de  rhumidltd  de  la  terro,  nne  flile  de 
I'ombre  et  des  solitudes  yerdoyantes.'— J?mi{0  Mont^ut, 

nth  Ball. 
Entrance  WoJOr— 

871.  PUrrenXine :  Maddalena  Strozzl  as  S.  Catherine. 
*se9.  Kainielle  t  Tbe  Deposition.    1607. 

*  This  picture  was  the  last  work  of  Baflaelle  before  he  went  to  Borne.  It 
has  a  touching  story.  It  was  painted  for  Atalanta  Bagllonl,  the  mother  of 
the  young  chieftain  Qrlf one,  slain  In  a  street  conflict  In  the  streets  of  Perugia, 
July  15, 1500.  Being  absent  in  the  country  at  the  time,  Atalanta  was  recalled 
to  her  dying  son,  with  his  young  wife  Zenobia.  As  she  approached,  his 
murderers  stood  aside,  dreading  her  malediction,  but  were  surprised  bj  her 
exhorting  him  to  pardon  them  with  his  dying  breath.  In  the  picture 
Atalanta  afterwards  **  laid  her  own  maternal  sorrows  at  the  feet  of  a  yet 
higher  and  holier  suffering."  It  was  placed  by  her  in  a  chapel  in  S. 
Francesco  de  Conventuali  at  Perugia  :  Paul  Y.  bought  It  for  the  Borghese. 
The  **  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  "  at  the  Vatican  formed  a  predella  for  this 
picture. 

*Baflaelle*s  picture  of  **  Bearing  the  Body  of  Christ  to  the  Sepulchre,** 
though  meriting  all  Its  fame  In  respect  of  drawing,  expression,  and  know- 
ledge, has  lost  sal  signs  of  reverential  feeling  In  the  persons  of  the  bearers. 
The  reduced  size  of  the  wlndlng-sheet  Is  to  blame  for  this,  by  bringing  them 
rudely  In  contact  with  their  precious  burden.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
their  figures,  or  more  satisfactory  than  their  labour,  if  we  foi^et  what  It  is 
they  are  carrying ;  but  it  is  the  weight  of  the  burden  only,  and  not  the 
character  of  It,  which  the  painter  has  kept  in  view,  and  we  feel  that  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same  had  these  figures  been  carrying  a  bag  of 
sand.  Here,  from  the  youth  of  the  figure,  the  bearer  at  the  feet  appears  to 
be  St.  John.*— Lady  Ecutlake. 

It  left  Foligno  in  1608  for  Borne,  where  it  remained  until  1797, 
when  it  was  ts^en  to  Paris.    In  1816  it  returned  to  its  owners. 

866.  Saisqferrato  (Copy  qf  the  RaffaeUe  \at  Palazzo  Barberint) :   The 
Fomarlna. 

I  See  Kugler,  11. 449. 

*  The  authenticity  of  all  the  other  pictures  In  this  gallery,  ascribed  to 
Andrea,  is  doubted  by  Morelli,  though  Adolf oVenturl  mcllnes  to  consider 
them  authentic. 
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L^WdO^ 


882.  Sasscferrato :  Madonna  and  Child.    Imitating^  the  Bnrdett-GonttB 

Baflaelle. 
^386.  Perugino :  S.  Sebastian. 
890.  rOHolano :  The  Deposition. 

WimdewWcOl— 

394.  Eu9ebio  di  8.  Qioroio  (?) :  S.  Sebastian. 

396.  AnUmdio  da  Mewina :  Portrait. 

397.  Pinturicehio  (y) :  Male  Portrait 

398.  T.  Zuccaro :  The  Dead  Christ  with  Ang^els. 

399.  Timoteo  detta  Vite  (?) :  Portrait. 

*401.  Perugino  {School  of) :  Madonna  and  Child. 

Right  WaUr- 

408.  Pierino  del  Vaga,  after  Saffaelle  (or  Pontormo  ?) :  Portrait  of 

Cardinal  Marcello  Ceryini  (Marcellns  II.,  Pope). 
411.  Vandyke :  The  Entombment. 

413.  Qiulio  Romano,  after  BafTaelle :  Portrait  of  Jnlins  II. 
420.  Qiulio  Romano^  after  Baflaelle :  S.  John  in  the  Wilderness. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds,  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati  (1785),  once  the  Villa  of  RaffaeOe,  though  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  possessed  it.  It  contained  three  rooms 
ornamented  with  frescoes  from  the  hand  of  some  disciple.  The 
best  of  these  are  now  preserved  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  The  Villa 
Olgiati  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  when  many 
of  the  old  trees  on  this  side  of  the  grounds  were  cut  down. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  ugly  dusty  street  which  leads  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  Milvian  Bridge  (Ponte  Molle),  which  the  extravagant 
Gallienus  intended  to  connect  with  the  city  by  a  portico  9000  feet 
long.  By  this  road  the  messengers  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Hannibal,  and  by  this  road  the  last  triumphal  procession  entered 
Rome — that  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  and  Stilicho  (described  by 
the  poet  Glaudian)  in  A.  d.  404.  By  it  also  entered  the  mediaeval 
emperors. 

The  hill  on  the  right  of  the  road,  Monte  Parioli,  is  composed  of  a 
coarse  travertine  which  Vltaruvius  justly  describes  as  an  excellent 
weather  stone,  though  easily  calcined  by  fire.  Under  the  hill,  just 
beyond  where  the  new  road  turns  off,  are  the  CatacombB  of  8. 
Valentine,  a  priest  beheaded  c.  268,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
buried  on  the  property  of  the  matron  Lubinella,  near  the  spot  of  his 
martyrdom.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs  are  remains  of 
a  basilica  built  by  Pope  Julius  I.  c.  352,  and  restored  in  the  seventh 
century.  Around  it  lies  an  early  Christian  burial-ground,  in  which 
some  of  the  tombs  and  sarcophagi  still  remain.  A  metrical  epitaph 
praises  the  virtues  of  Aurella  Bebrana,  wife  of  Flavins  Crescentius, 
368.  Just  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs  is  the  Vigna  Glori, 
where  the  Cairoli  brothers  (commemorated  by  a  monument  on  the 
Pincio),  taken  by  the  Papal  troops,  were  executed,  after  their  rash 
attempt  against  Rome  in  1867.  On  the  other  side  the  same  hill 
is  undermined  by  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Qlanutus  and  Basilla.  A 
beautiful  drive  which  skirts  these  hills  has  been  formed  (1888-91) 
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called  the  Viale  Parloli,  or  Pajseggiata  Bagina  Maigherita,  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  Salaia. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  gate  rises  conspicaoasly  on  the  right  of  the 
road  the  Casino  di  Papa  Oiulio,  with  picturesque  overhanging 
cornices  and  sculptured  fountain.  The  courtyard  has  a  quaint 
cloister.  The  destruction  or  *  removal'  of  the  front  of  this  building 
has  been  contemplated  under  the  present  government.  This  is  the 
'  Villino/  and,  far  behind,  but  formerly  connected  with  it  by  a  long 
corridor,  is  the  Villa  di  Papa  Qiulio,  decorated  with  columns  from 
the  Baths  of  Zenobia,  near  Bagni  Its  inner  courts,  corridors,  and 
sumptuous  fountain,  are  of  great  beauty.  Several  rooms  have 
richly  decorated  ceilings,  painted  by  Taddeo  Zuecaro,  Michelangelo 
was  consulted  by  the  Pope  as  to  the  building  of  this  villa,  and 
Vasari  made  drawings  for  it,  but  *  the  actual  architect  was  Yignola, 
who  had  to  suffer  severely,  together  with  all  his  fellow- workmen, 
from  the  tracasseries  of  the  Pope's  favourite,  the  Bishop  Aliotti, 
whom  the  less-enduring  Michelangelo  was  wont  to  nickname 
Monsignor  Tante  Oose.'  * 

*  The  vUla  of  Papa  Gialio  ia  still  visited  by  the  strangrer.  Bestored  to  the 
presence  of  those  times,  he  ascends  the  spacious  sfceps  to  the  gallery,  whence 
he  overlooks  the  whole  extent  of  Borne,  from  Monte  Mario,  with  all  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber.    The  building:  of  this  palace,  the  laying  out  of  its 

fardens,  were  the  daily  occupations  of  Pope  Jnlins  III.  The  place  was 
esigned  by  himself,  but  was  never  completed :  every  day  brought  with  it 
some  new  suggestion  or  caprice,  which  the  architects  must  at  once  set  them- 
selves to  realise.  This  pontiff  desired  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  family, 
but  he  was  not  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  dangerous  perplexities  on  their 
account.  The  pleasant  blameless  life  of  his  villa  was  that  which  was  best 
suited  to  him.  He  g^ave  entertainments,  which  he  enlivened  with  proverbial 
and  other  modes  of  expression,  that  sometimes  mingled  blnshes  with  the 
smiles  of  his  guests.  In  the  important  affairs  of  the  church  and  state  he 
took  no  other  share  than  was  absolutely  inevitable.  This  Pope  Julius  died 
March  23, 1555.*— Ranke's  *Hi8tory  qf  the  Popet: 

*  C'est  nniquement  comme  protectenr  dee  arts  et  comme  prince  magniflque 
que  nons  pouvons  envisager  Jules  III.  Sa  mauvaise  sant6  Ini  fatoait  re- 
chercher  le  repos  et  les  douceurs  d'nne  vie  grande  et  libre.  i^nssi  avait-ll 
fait  ^difier  avec  une  sorte  de  tendreese  patemelle  cette  belle  vUkit  <1^  ost 
c^l^bre,  dans  I'histoire  de  I'art,  sous  le  nom  de  Vigne  du  pape  Jnles.  Michel- 
Ange,  Yasari,  Vignole  en  avaient  dessin^  les  proflls ;  les  nymphdes  et  les 
fontaines  ^taient  d'Ammanati ;  les  peintures  de  Taddeo  Zuccari.  Du  haut 
d'nne  galerie  416gante  on  d^convrait  les  sept  collines,  et  d'ombreuses  allies, 
traces  par  Jnles  III.,  ^garalent  les  pas  du  vieillard  dans  oe  dMale  de  tertres 
et  de  valines  qui  s^pKare  le  pont  oti  p^rit  Maxence  de  la  ville  6temelle.'— 
Ooumerie^  *Rome  Chritiennet  ii.  172. 

To  R  of  entrance.    (Tickets,  1  lira.) 

Boom  1.  Six  cases,  containing  vases,  incense-burners,  simpula, 
amphorae,  specchi,  striglls,  &c.,  from  the  Tombs  at  Falerii  (Givita 
Custellana).  In  the  centre  a  terra-cotta  couch  with  man  and  wife 
reclining.    The  lady  wears  lace  boots,  pointed. 

Boom  2  (to  Left  of  entrance). 

In  centre  the  oak-trunk  coffin  found  at  Grabii  (Castiglione),  1886, 
with  the  much  damaged  male  skeleton  within.    The  funeral  vases 
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and  cups,  sixteen  in  all,  were  found  in  it ;  but  no  one  then  thought 
to  microscopically  examine  their  contents,  as  was  needful  to  do. 
The  skeleton  measured  6  ft.  3  in. 

The  tiles  all  around  came  from  the  Tempio  dello  Scasato  at 
Falerii     (See  map  of  Falerii  in  the  room.) 

We  now  enter  the  semicircular  ambulatory  and  ascend  by  door  on 
L.  a  spiral  stairway. 

Boom  3  (after  small  vestibule)  contains  ten  cases  of  ritual  and 
other  vases  and  amphorae;  some  in  terra-cotta,  some  in  bronze, 
decorated  and  plain.    Horses  and  birds  occur  among  the  ornaments. 

Room  4.    (Gases  xi.-xxii.) 

Painted  vases  (Campanian,  imported  by  Etruscans),  paterae, 
amphoretti,  necklaces. 

Boom  6.     (Cases  xxiii.-xzx.) 

Two  and  four  handled  vases  with  appliqu^e  ornament.  In- 
scribed paterae.  Case  xxz.  contains,  besides,  a  bunch  of  gold  wire 
for  hair  ornament.  The  frieze  of  frescoes  in  this  room,  with 
figures  of  arts  and  crafts,  is  admirable. 

Boom  6  (small).    Fine  rings,  necklets,  and  gold  ornaments. 

We  now  pass  into  the  upper  ambulatoiy,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
continuous  cases  filled  with  perfect  specimens  of  olloe  and  all 
kinds  of  'stipe  votive,'  and  jewellery,  from  the  tombs  at  Narce. 
Observe  the  amber  fibulae,  made  in  thirteen  sections,  from  dark 
Sicilian  amber.  The  learned  Director,  Prof.  Sogliano  (of  Pompeii), 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  reinstate  the  collection  in  its  original 
glory,  illustrating  truthfully  the  successive  periods  of  Etruscan  art. 

Pope  Julius  used  to  come  daily  hither,  with  all  his  court,  from 
the  Vatican  by  water.  The  richly  decorated  barge,  filled  with 
venerable  ecclesiastics,  gliding  between  the  osier-fringed  banks  of 
the  yellow  Tiber,  with  its  distant  line  of  churches  and  palaces, 
would  make  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture.  The  chajnbers  of  the  villa 
are  now  occupied  by  a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  (open  from 
10  to  4  daily,  entrance  1  lira,  on  Sundays  10  to  12,  free)  found  at 
Falerii  (Civita  Castellana).  Similar  ones  have  occurred  in  1903  at 
the  Sepolcretum  in  the  Forum.  In  one  of  the  courts  is  a  model  of 
a  little  temple  at  Alatri. 

The  splendid  discoveries  made  some  years  back  at  Civita  Castel- 
lana (Falerii)  promised  to  have  made  this  museum  as  unique  for 
the  students  of  Etrurian  Archaeology  as  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  is  for  students  of  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  With  every 
possible  care  the  entire  contents  of  thirty-seven  tombs  were  trans- 
ported hither,  and  we  recollect  with  gratitude  the  privilege  granted 
us  of  witnessing  the  arrival  and  unpacking  of  some  of  these.  The 
objects,  including  exquisitely  painted  vases,  antifixae,  cups,  cin- 
erary urns,  ornaments  of  silver,  and  gold,  and  zinc,  and  enamel, 
represented  the  growth,  culmination,  and  decadence  of  Faliscan 
and  also  of  Greek,  imported)  art ;  thus  affording  the  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  evolution  of  style  in  various  branches  of  aesthetic 
and  archaeological  study,  disposed  in  clear  intellectual  sequence. 
In  1899,  however,  after  months  of  unpleasant  suspicion,  it  was  made 
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patent  that,  for  reasons  whioh  to  himself  seemed  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  curator  had  taken  an  antipathy,  not  to  the  precious  objects 
under  his  charge,  but  to  the  strict  natural  sjnmmetry  in  which  they 
disposed  themselves.  In  consequence  he  re-assorted  them  so  as  to 
suit  a  taste  of  his  own,  which,  strange  to  relate,  to  the  rest  of  the 
archaeological  world  seemed  to  result  in  chaos.  The  effect  to  ns 
was  like  that  of  having  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful 
woman  whose  body  has  been  for  ages,  as  by  a  miracle,  preserved ; 
and  then  suddenly  having  seen  them  dissolve  into  formless  dust. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  local  opinion  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Parliament  would  be  a  more  fitting  field  for  such  abilities  than 
a  museum,  and  accordingly  the  author  of  our  losses  has  become  a 
Deputy  to  the  same  Administration  which  has  fined  Prince  Chigi 
£12,000  for  selling  one  of  his  own  family  pictures. 

Nearly  Of^site  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  on  the  farther  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  picturesque  Villa  of  Glctude  Lorraine^  whither  he 
was  wont  to  retire  during  the  summer  months,  residing  in  winter  in 
the  Tempietto  at  the  hesul  of  the  Trinitk  steps.  This  villa  was  best 
seen  from  the  walk  by  the  river-side,  which  is  reached  by  turning 
at  once  to  the  left  on  coming  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Hence 
it  made  a  good  foreground  to  the  view  of  the  city  and  distant 
heights  of  the  Janicuhm.  Modern  buildings  have  spoilt  the  beauty 
since  1880,  and  a  portion  of  the  villa  itself  has  been  mutilated. 

*  This  road  is  c&Ued  **  Poufein's  Walk,*'  becatuse  the  ":reat  painter  used  to 
go  along  it  from  Borne  to  his  villa  near  Ponte  Molle.  One  sees  here  an 
horizon  such  as  one  often  finds  in  Ponasin's  pictures.'— ^ederito  Bremer. 

Close  to  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  (L.)  is  the  tunnel  called  Aroo 
Oscoro,  passing  which,  a  steep  lane,  with  a  beautiful  view  toward  S. 
Peter's,  ascends  between  the  hillsides  of  Monte  Parioli  and  descends 
on  the  other  side  (following  the  turn  to  the  right)  to  join  the  Viale 
Parioli  near  the  Tiber  bank,  about  two  miles  from  Rome.  Near  its 
junction  is  situated  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  a  refreshing  mineral  spring 
like  seltzer  water,  enclosed  in  a  well-house  erected  by  Bernini  for 
Alexander  VII. 

*  Acqna  Acetosa, 
Baona  per  la  spoaa,* 

is  a  well-known  early  momin|^  cry  in  Rome. 

There  is  a  lovely  view  from  hence  across  the  Campagna  in  the 
direction  of  Fidenae  (Castel  Giubbileo)  and  the  Tor  di  Quinto. 

*  A  green  hill,  one  of  those  bare  table-lands  so  common  in  the  Campasrna, 
rises  on  the  right.  Ascend  it  to  where  a  broad  f  nrrow  in  the  slope  seem^s  to 
mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  road.  You  are  on  a  plateau,  almosUquadrangnlar 
in  form,  rising  steeply  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
Tiber,  and  'isolated,  save  at  one  angle,  where  it  is  united  to  other  high 
grround  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Not  a  tree— not  a  shrub  on  its  turf-grown 
sorfaoe— not  a  hoose— not  a  ruin— not  one  stone  upon  another,  to  tell  you  that 
the  site  had  been  inhabited.    Yet  here  once  stood  Antemnae,  the  city  of  many 
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towen,^  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Italy!  '  Kot  a  trace  remains  above- 
grronnd.  Even  the  broken  pottery,  that  in&llible  indicator  of  bygrone  ciylli- 
sation,  which  marks  the  site  and  determines  the  limits  of  habitation  on  many 
a  now  desolate  spot  of  classic  gpronnd,  is  here  so  overgrown  with  herbage  that 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary  would  alone  detect  it.  It  is  a  site  strong  by  nature, 
and  well  adapted  for  a  city,  as  cities  then  were  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  larger  than 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which,  though  at  first  it  embi'aced  the  whole  of  Borne,  was 
afterwards  too  small  for  a  single  palace.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  one  of 
the  three  cities  of  Sabina,"  whose  daughters,  ravished  by  the  followers  of 
Bomiilns,  became  the  mothers  of  the  Boman  race.  Antemnae  was  the  nearest 
city  to  Rome — only  three  miles  distant— and  therefore  must  have  suffered 
most  from  the  inhospitable  violence  of  the  Bomans.' — Dennis  *Citiet  cf 
Etruria*  ch.  lii. 

There  is  a  walk  by  the  river  from  hence  back  to  the  Ponte  MoUe. 
Here  a  beautifal  Miss  Bathurst  was  drowned  by  her  horse  slipping 
backwards  with  her  down  the  bank  into  the  Tiber  in  1824. 

The  river-bank  presents  a  series  of  picturesque  views,  though  the 
yellow  Tiber  scarcely  recalls  Virgil's  description : 

*  Caemleus  Tybris,  coelo  gratissimus  amnis.* 

—Aen.  viii.  64. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  main  road  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on 
the  left  is  the  round  Chnroh  of  S.  Andrew,  with  the  doric  portico, 
built  by  Vignola,  in  1527,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
Clement  VII.  from  the  Germans. 

Farther,  on  the  right,  is  another  Chapel  built  (1462)  in  honour  of 
8.  Andrew's  Head. 

*■  One  of  the  most  curious  Instances  of  relique-worship  occurred  here  in  the 
reign  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II.  The  head  of  S.  Andrew  was  brought 
in  stately  procession  from  the  fortress  of  Nami,  whither,  as  the  Turks  in- 
vaded the  Morea,  it  had  been  brought  for  safety  from  Patras.  It  was 
intended  that  the  most  glorious  heads  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  should  go 
forth  to  meet  that  of  their  brother  apostle.  But  the  mass  of  gold  which 
enshrined  the  cumbrous  iron  which  protected  these  reliques,  was  too  heavy 
to  be  moved  ;  so,  without  them,  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Bome,  thronged  forth  to  the  meadows  near  the  Milvian  Bridge.  The 
Pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the  head,  a  hymn  was  sung  entreating  the 
saint's  aid  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Turks.  It  rested  that  day  on  the  altar 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  was  then  conveyed  through  the  city,  deco- 
rated with  all  splendour,  to  S.  Peter's.  Cardinal  Bessarion  preached  a  sermon, 
and  the  head  was  deposited  with  those  of  his  brother  apostles  under  the  high 
altar.*— Jfi{man'«  *  LaAin  Christianity.* 

The  picturesque  rocks  called  Sassi  di  S.  Oiuliano,  overhanging 
the  Tiber  a  little  above  Ponte  MoUe,  have  been  recently  (1903) 
quarried  away,  and  stripped  of  the  ilexes  which  crowned  them. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate,  the  Tiber  is  crossed  by  the 
Ponte  Molle,  built  by  Pius  VII.  in  1815,  on  the  site  and  foundations 
of  the  Pons  Milvius,  which  was  erected  B.C.  109  by  the  Censor 
M.  Aemilius  Scauras.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  night  of  December  3, 
B.C.  63,  Cicero  captured  the  emissaries  of  the  Allobroges,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

*  *  Turrigerae  Antemnae.'— Virg.  Aen.  vii.  681. 

*  *  Antemoaqne  pris^ 
Crustumio  prior.'— Su.  ItcU.  viU.  367. 

s  The  other  two  were  Caenina  and  Crustumerium. 
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*  It  is  obyiona  that  the  Allobro^n  depntles  had  lent  themaelTee  as  spies 
to  the  Roman  Goyemment,  and  had  carried  on  the  ne«rotiatlon8  only  with  a 
view  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  desired  prooft  implicating 
the  ring^leaders  of  the  conspiracy.'— JtfommMn. 

Hence,  on  October  27,  a.d.  312,  after  his  defeat  by  Constantine  at 
the  Saxa  Rubra,  Maxentios  was  thrown  or  fell  with  the  straggling 
crowd  into  the  river.  The  statues  of  the  Savionr  and  John  the 
Baptist,  at  the  farther  entrance  of  the  bridge,  are  by  Mocchi,  author 
of  that  of  S.  Veronica  at  S.  Peter's. 

Here  are  a  number  of  taverns  and  trattorie^  much  frequented 
by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  reached  by  tramway  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Similar  places  of  public  amusement  seem 
to  have  existed  here  from  imperial  times.  Ovid  describes  the 
people  coming  out  hither  in  troops  by  the  Via  Flaminia  to  celebrate 
the  fdte  (*  f estum  geniale  *)  of  Anna  Perenna,  an  old  *  goody '  who 
supplied  the  plebs  with  cakes  during  the  retreat  to  the  Mons  Sacer, 
but  who  afterwards,  from  a  similitude  of  names  (?),  was  con- 
founded with  Anna,  sister  of  Dido. 

» Idibns  est  Annae  festnm  gfeniale  Ferennae, 

Hand  procnl  a  ripis,  advena  Tibri,  tnis. 
Plebs  venit,  ac  virides  passim  dicfjecta  per  herbas 

Potat ;  et  accnmbit  cum  pare  quisqne  sua. 
Sub  Jove  pars  dnrat ;  panel  tentoria  ponnnt ; 

Sunt,  qnibns  e  ramis  frondea  facta  casa  est : 
Pars,  sibi  pro  rigidis  calamos  statnere  colomnis, 

Desnper  extentas  imposnere  togas. 
Sole  tamen  vinoqne  calent ;  annosqne  precantnr, 

Qnot  snmunt  cyathos,  ad  nnmemmqne  bibnnt. 
Invenies  illic,  qui  Nestoris  ebibnt  annos : 

Quae  sit  per  calicos  facta  Sibylla  snos. 
Illic  et  cantant,  qnidqnid  didicero  theatris, 

£t  jactant  faciles  ad  sna  verba  manns ; 
Et  dncnnt  lon^ns  posito  cratere  choreas, 

Cnltaqne  diffnsis  saltat  arnica  comls. 
Cnm  redennt,  titubant,  et  sunt  spectacula  vnlgi, 

£t  f  ortnnatos  obvia  tnrba  vocat. 
Occnrri  nnper.    Visa  est  mihi  digna  relatn 

Pompa :  senem  potnm  pota  trahebat  anns.' 

—Fait,  iii.  528. 

Here  three  roads  meet.  We  will  glance  at  them  in  order.  That 
on  the  right  is  the  old  Via  Flaminia,  begun  220  b.o.  by  C.  Flaminius 
the  censor.  This  was  the  great  northern  road  of  Italy,  which, 
issuing  from  the  city  by  the  Porta  Ratumena,  close  to  the  Oapi- 
toline  tomb  of  Bibulus,  followed  a  line  a  little  east  of  the  modem 
Corso,  and  passed  the  Aurelian  waU  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  near 
the  present  Porta  del  Popolo.  It  extended  to  Ariminum  (Rimini)» 
a  distance  of  210  miles. 

The  passage  of  this  bridge  by  the  mediaeval  kings  of  the  Romans, 
coming  {viA  Viterbo)  to  their  coronations  in  Rome,  as  Emperors, 
was  almost  always  disputed  on  principle  by  the  Roman  populace, 
generally  headed  by  Guelfic  barons ;  sometimes  resulting  in  verit- 
able pitched  battles.  Bven  the  more  peaceable  of  them,  such  as 
Henry  VII.,  was  shot  at  with  arrows  ttom.  a  tower  near  it  as  he 
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rode  fearlessly  over  it  (May  6,  1312).  Next  morning  he  entered 
the  city  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  surrounded  by  his  glittering 
German  barons  and  bishops,  attended  by  his  allies  the  Golonnesi. 

Following  this  road  for  about  1}  mile,  on  the  left  are  the  ruins 
called  Tor  de  Quinto  (situated  at  the  fifth  mile  from  its  original 
commencement).  A  little  farther  on  the  right  of  the  road  (beyond 
the  fourth  milestone)  are  some  tufo  rocks,  with  an  injured  tomb  of 
the  Nasonii.  The  rocks  have  recently  been  quarried  for  material  for 
the  imposing  new  Halls  of  Justice  in  the  Frati  di  Oastello.  Fol- 
lowing the  valley  under  these  rocks  to  the  left,  we  reach  (1^  mile) 
the  Castle  of  Crescenza,  now  a  farmhouse,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rocky  knoll — once  inhabited  by  Foussin,  and  reproduced  in 
the  background  of  many  of  his  pictures.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  frescoes. 

It  was  near  this  that  Saxa  Rtifyra'^  was  situated,  where  Con- 
stantino (A.D.  312)  gained  his  decisive  victory  over  the  unfortunate 
Maxentius,  who,  while  attempting  to  escape  over  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  was  pushed  by  the  throng  of  fugitives  into  the  Tiber,  and 
perished.  The  scene  is  fancifully  depicted  in  the  fresco  of  Giulio 
Romano  in  the  stanza  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Gastel  Giubileo,  and  the  site  of  Fidenae,  forms  a  conspicuous 
object. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  are  two  large  tombs,  the  first  being 
probably  that  which  Andersen  had  in  his  mind  when  he  described 
the  life  of  a  peasant  in  a  Campagna  tomb  in  the  ImproviscUore. 
This  tomb,  owing  to  certain  inscriptions  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  for  a  while  believed  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Ovid, 
the  poet.  The  pictures  which  then  adorned  it  have  perished. 
They  are  given  in  S.  Bartoli. 

*  JSxperiar  quid  concedatnr  in  lllls. 
Quorum  Flaminia  teg^ltur,  cinls,  atque  Latina.* 

•—Juvenaij  Sat,  1. 

We  now  pass  the  Osteria  di  Orotta  Rossa.  Close  to  the  Due  Case 
the  road  crosses  a  bridge,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Home,  near 
the  point  where  the  Tiber  receives  the  little  river  Valchettaf 
identical  with  the  Cremera. 

Seven  miles  from  Rome  the  road  passes  Prima  Portal  a  defile 
between  rocks.  On  the  left  are  remains  of  a  mediaeval  tower.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  little  chapel  by  the  road  the  basin  for  the 
Aqua  Santa  was  the  tomb  of  a  cook.  Upon  the  hill  on  the  right, 
protected  by  a  roof,  are  the  important  remains  of  the  Villa  (ad 
Gallinas  Albas)  of  Livia,'^  wife  of  Augustus,  and  tiresome  mother  of 
Tiberius.  When  first  opened  (1863),  the  rooms,  supposed  to  be  baths, 
were  covered  with  beautiful  frescoes  and  arabesques  in  marvellous 

1  Masses  of  reddish  rock  of  volcanic  tufo  are  to  be  seen  here,  breaking 
through  the  soil  of  the  Campagna.  Cicero  tells  us  that  Antony  coming  to 
Bome  stopped  at- the  Inn  *  ad  s»xa  rubra,*  and  thence  with  a  chariot  drove  in 
haste  to  the  Capitol.— PAi^ipp.  in  Ant.  II.  c.  SI. 

*  The  palm-trees  of  the  villa  withered  and  the  white  hens  died  a  few  days 
after  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  line  in  the  person  o^Nero. 
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of  the  hill,  has  a  grand  view,  and  is  still  a  picturesque  and  desolate 
spot,  abon  ndin  g  in  cyclamen  and  nightingales.  Until  lately  peasants 
Iwed  in  its  upper  chambers,  and  cattle  beneath  them.  The  lofty 
halls  have  well-lighted  friezes,  and  ceilings  covered  with  exquisite 
stucco  and  fresco  decorations  by  Giulio  Itomano  and  Oiovanni  da 
Udine,  These  have  been  engraved  by  Graner.  They  probably  owe 
much  to  the  then  recent  discovery  of  the  frescoes  and  arabesques 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

*  They  consist  of  a  series  of  beautiful  little  pictures,  representing  the  sports  of 
Sfttyrs  and  Loves ;  Jnno,  attended  by  her  peacocks ;  Jupiter  and  Ganymede  ; 
and  various  subjects  of  mythol<^y  and  fable.  The  paintings  in  the  portico 
have  been  of  first-rate  excellence ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  designs  so 
beautiful  should  not  be  engraved  before  their  last  traces  disappear  for  ever. 
A  deep  fringe  on  one  of  the  deserted  chambers,  representing  angels,  flowers, 
caryatides,  <fec.,  by  Giulio  Bomano ;  and  also  a  fine  fresco  on  a  ceiling,  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  of  Phoebus  driving  his  heavenly  steeds,  are  in  somewhat 
better  preservation.  • 

*  It  was  in  the  groves  that  surrounded  Yilla  Madama  that  the  **  Pastor 
Pido  "  of  Gnarini  was  represented  for  the  first  time  before  a  brilliant  circle 
of  princes  and  nobles,  snch  as  these  scenes  will  see  no  more,  and  Italy  itself 
could  not  now  produce.' — Eaton's  *■  Rovne.* 

The  arabesques  executed  here  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  were  con- 
sidered at  the  time  as  among  the  most  successful  of  his  works. 
Vasari  says  that  in  these  he  '  wished  to  be  supreme,  and  to  excel 
himself.'  Cardinal  de'  Medici  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  he 
not  only  heaped  benefits  on  all  the  relations  of  the  painter,  but 
rewarded  him  with  a  rich  canonry,  which  he  was  allowed  to  transfer 
to  his  brother. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villa  stood  a  once  famous 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Oratorium  Sanctae  Crucis),  where  a  relic 
of  the  Cross  was  in  all  probability  kept  and  venerated,  and  where 
the  'procession  of  the  great  litany'  from  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina 
to  S.  Peter's  by  the  Via  Flaminia  and  Ponte  Milvio,  on  April  23, 
halted. 

*  By  the  Flaminian  Way  in  Pa^an  times  went  a  solemn  **  Pompa  "  from  the 
city,  in  order  to  celebrate  in  the  Campagna  the  festival  of  Robigalia  (April  26), 
and  by  it  obtain  from  the  Gods  protection  for  the  rising  crops.  This  befell 
on  the  Christian  festival  of  8.  Mark.  The  procession  of  white-robed  devotees 
issuing  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  made  for  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  skirting 
the  base  of  Monte  Parioli,  where  already  in  the  third  century  arose  the 
cemetery  of  S.  Valentino.  Crossing  the  Pons  Milvius  it  gained  the  Via 
Clodia,  at  the  fifth  mile  of  which  was  situated  a  sacred  grove  dedicated  to 
Bobigo,  the  god  of  mildew  and  red  rnst,  which  at  that  season  imperilled  the 
cereals.  There  arrived,  the  Flamen  Qniiinalis  offered  up  a  whelp  ^  and  a 
sheep,  after  which  girls  and  boys  ran  races.  In  the  latter  days  of  Paganism 
the  Christian  festival  of  S.  Mark  usurped  the  place  of  the  Pagan  one  by 
attaching  to  it  a  nobler  signification.  The  intercession  of  the  saints  with 
God  was'implored  in  order  to  insure  a  good  crop.  The  procession  was  formed 
near  8.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  thence  followed  the  same  route,  reciting 
Kyries  and  Psalms  in  place  of  Hymns  to  the  Gods.  It  made  its  first  halt 
beside  the  cemetery  of  8.  Valentine,  and  offered  prayera.    The  bridge  formed 

>  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victims  had  been  slain  in  the  city  earlier  in  the 
day.  Ovid's  account  {FasHy  iv.  905)  of  his  meeting  the  priestly  procession, 
what  he  saw,  what  he  heard  on  the  spot,  is  vivid  and  interesting.  It  is  all 
most  concisely  given  with  the  best  of  temperate  comment  in  Warde  Fowler's 
RomoM  Festiwda, 
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Bnsebias,  and,  in  the  centre  o£  the  chamber,  the  beautiful  *  Diis 
Manibus '  of  the  lady  for  whose  family  the  mausoleum  was  built» 
inscribed— D  .  M  .  miniciae  .  mabcellab  .  fundani  .  f  .  vix  .  A  . 
XII  .  M  .  XI  .  D  .  vii.^  She  was  the  daughter  of  C.  Minicius  Fun- 
danus,  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions  with  G.  Vebtennius  Severns, 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  from  May  1  to  September  1,  A.D. 
107  (cf.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27).  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Plutarch,  who  were  his  intimate  friends.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
at  her  monument  the  letter  in  which  Pliny  describes  the  daughter's 
death  to  his  friend  Marcellinus. 

*  I  feel  most  g^rievonsly  the  loss  of  the  younger  daughter  of  our  Fnndanas. 
A  more  charming,  lovely  girl,  worthy  not  only  of  a  longer  life,  but  almost  of 
immortality,  I  never  saw.  Although  not  yet  fourteen  years  old,  she  showed 
the  quietness  and  gravity  of  a  matron,  with  the  suavity  and  modesty  of  a 
virgin.  How  sweet  it  was  to  see  her  embracing  her  father,  welcoming  her 
father's  friends,  loving  her  governess  and  her  teachers.  In  the  course  of  her 
sickness  she  confidently  gave  herself  up  to  the  care  of  the  physicians,  and 
tried  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  her  sister  and  of  her  father  by  fighting  courage- 
ously against  the  violence  of  the  malady.  She  was  already  betrothed  to  a 
young  gentleman  of  her  choice ;  the  day  of  the  wedding  had  already  been 
settled  :  we  had  already  received  our  invitations  .  .  .  and  now,  what  a 
terrible  change  I  I  cannot  tell  you  how  bitter  it  was  when  I  heard  Fundanus 
himself  orderino;  that  all  the  money  set  aside  for  her  trousseau  find  pearls  and 
jewellery  should  be  spent  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.' — Ep.  v.  16. 

(Before  Monte  Mario,  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  is  the  Church 
of  S.  Onofrio  in  Campagna,  with  a  curious  ossuary.) 

Just  outside  the  site  of  the  Porta  Angelica,  in  the  district  now 
defiled  by  some  of  the  worst  abominations  of  modern  Rome,  was 
the  vineyard  in  which  Alexander  VI.  became  poisoned  (August  18, 
1503). 

*  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  came  to  his  death. 
*The  cardinal  datary,  Adrian  do  Corneto,  having  received  a  gracious 

intimation  that  the  pontiff,  together  with  the  Duke  Yalentinos,  designed  to 
come  and  sup  with  him  in  his  vineyard,  and  that  his  holiness  would  brin^ 
the  supper  with  him,  the  cardinal  suspected  that  this  determination  had 
been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  Ufe  by  poison,  to  the  end  that 
I  the  duke  mii^ht  have  his  riches  and  appointments,  the  rather  as  he  knew 

I  that  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  by  some  means,  with  a  view 

^  to  seizing  his  property,  as  I  have  said— which  was  very  great.    CJonsldering  of 

i  the  means  by  which  he  might  save  himself,  he  could  see  but  one  hope  of 

I  safety :  he  sent  in  good  time  to  the  Pope's  carver,  with  whom  he  had  a 

certain  intimacy,  desiring  that  he  would  come  to  speak  with  him ;  who, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  said  cardinal,  was  taken  by  him  into  a  secret  place, 
where  they  two  being  retired,  the  caniinal  showed  the  carver  a  sum,  pre- 
pared beforehand,  of  10,000  ducats  in  gold,  which  the  said  cardinal  persuaded 
the  carver  to  accept  as  a  gift  and  to  keep  for  the  love  of  him,  and  after  many 
words  they  were  at  length  accepted,  the  cardinal  offering,  moreover,  all 
the  rest  of  his  wealth  at  his  command — for  he  was  a  very  rich  cardinal — for 
he  said  that  he  could  not  keep  the  said  riches  by  any  other  means  than 
through  the  said  carver's  aid,  and  declared  to  him,  *'  You  know  of  a  certainty 
what  the  nature  of  the  Pope  is,  and  I  know  that  he  has  resolved,  with  the 
Duke  Valentines,  to  procure  my  life  by  poison,  through  your  hand,"— where- 
fore he  besought  the  carver  to  take  pity  on  him,  and  to  give  him  his  life. 
And  having  said  this,  the  carver  declared  to  him  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  ordered  that  the  poison  should  be  given  to  him  at  the  supper,  but  being 


*  This  tomb  is  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 
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mOTed  to  oomiianion,  he  prombed  to  pmerve  his  life.  Now  the  ordera 
were  that  the  carver  should  present  three  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  in  tablets  or 
lozenges,  after  the  supper,  one  to  the  Pope,  one  to  the  said  cardinal,  and 
another  to  the  duke,  and  in  that  for  the  cardinal  there  was  poison ;  and  thus 
being  told,  the  said  cardinal  gave  instructions  to  the  aforesaid  carver  in 
what  manner  he  should  serve  them,  so  as  to  cause  that  the  box  of  poisoned 
confect  which  was  to  be  for  the  cardinal  should  be  placed  before  the  Pope, 
so  that  ho  might  cat  thereof,  and  so  poison  bimself  and  die.  And  the  Pope 
being  come  accordingly  with  the  duke  to  supper  on  the  daj  appointed,  the 
cardinal  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  kissing  them  and  embracing  them  closely  ; 
then  he  entreated  his  holiness,  with  most  affectionate  words,  saying  he  would 
never  rise  from  those  feet  until  his  holiness  had  granted  him  a  favour. 
Being  questioned  by  the  pontiff  what  this  favour  was,  and  requested  to  rise 
up,  he  would  first  have  the  grace  he  demanded,  and  the  promise  of  his  holi- 
ness to  grant  it.  Now,  after  much  persuasion,  the  Pope  remained  sufficiently 
astonished,  seeing  the  perseverance  of  the  cardinal,  autl  that  he  would  not 
rise,  and  promised  to  grant  the  favour.  Then  the  cardinal  rose  up  and  said, 
**  Holy  Father,  it  is  not  fitting  that  when  the  master  comes  to  the  house  of 
his  servant,  the  servant  should  eat  with  his  master  like  an  equal  [ccf\frezer 
parimente]"  and  therefore  the  grace  he  demanded  was  the  just  and  honest 
one,  that  he,  the  servant,  should  wait  at  the  table  of  his  master,  and  this 
favour  the  Pope  granted  him.  Then  having  come  to  supper,  and  the  time 
for  serving  the  confectionery  having  arrived,  the  carver  put  the  poisoned 
sweet  meats  into  the  box,  according  to  the  first  order  given  to  him  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  cardinal  being  well  informed  as  to  which  box  had  no  poison, 
tasted  of  that  one,  and  put  the  poisoned  confect  before  the  Pope.  Then  his 
holiness,  trusting  to  his  carver,  and  seeing  the  cardinal  tasting,  judged  that 
no  poison  was  there,  and  ate  of  it  heartily  ;  while  of  the  other,  which  the 
Pope  thought  was  poisoned,  but  which  was  not,  the  cardinal  ate.  Now,  at 
the  hour  accustomed,  accord ino^  to  the  quality  of  that  poison,  his  holiness 
began  to  feel  its  effect,  and  so  died  thereof ;  but  the  cardinal,  who  was  yet 
much  afraid,  having  physicked  himself  and  vomited,  took  no  harm  and 
escaped,  though  not  without  difficulty.'— iS'anuto  iv.,  Translation  in  Ranke*9 
*  History  qf  the  Popes.' 

The  wine  of  the  Vatican  bill  has  had  an  evil  reputation  even  from 
classical  times.  *  If  you  like  vinegar,'  wrote  Martial,  '  drink  the 
wine  of  the  Vatican'!^  and  again,  'To  drink  the  wine  of  the 
Vatican  is  to  drink  poison.'  ^  On  the  other  hand,  Alban  wine,  as 
to-day,  was  the  favourite. 

Here  is  the  entrance  of  the  Val  d'Infemo,  formerly  a  pleasant 
winter  walk,  where,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Cork  Woods,  are 
some  picturesque  remains  of  an  ancient  nymphaeum.  The  soil  is 
rich  in  pteropodous  molluscs.  In  this  locality  the  ancients  made 
their  bricks  and  tiles. 

The  fine  Bastione  di  Belyidere,  erected  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  is 
a  great  feature  on  the  right,  as  we  approach  the  walls. 

The  Porta  Angelica,  built  by  Pius  IV.  (1559-66),  which  led  into 
the  Borgo  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  was  destroyed  in  1888. 
It  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Porta  Viridaria,  from  the  Viri- 
darium  or  garden  which  was  behind  the  Vatican  palace,  and  was 
walled  in  by  Nicholas  III.  in  1278.  The  tomb  of  the  shoe  merchant 
Caius  Julius  Helius  was  discovered  in  building  one  of  the  new 
houses  near  this  in  1887. 

Above  the  arch  by  which  the  walls  of  Leo  IV.  cross  the  Via 

>  Martial,  Ep.  x.  46,  5. 
*  Ibid.  Ep.  vi.  92,  3. 
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Angelica  are  inscriptions  which  record  the  work  done  for  him 
by  companies  of  men  from  Capracorum  (Veii)  and  Saltisino  under 
one  Agatho,  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  chief  designer  of 
the  walls. 

Those  who  return  from  hence  to  the  English  quarter  in  the  even- 
ing will  realise  the  vividness  of  Miss  Thackeray's  description : — 

*  Tbey  passed  groups  standings  round  their  doorways  :  a  blacksmith  ham- 
merings with  great  straight  blows  at  a,  copper  pot,  shouting:  to  a  friend,  a 
young:  baker,  naked  almost,  except  for  a  great  sheet  flnng  over  his  shoulders, 
and  leaning:  against  the  door  of  his  shop.    The  horses  tramp  on.    Listen  to 
the  flow  of  fountains  gleaming  white  against  the  dark  marbles— to  the  mur- 
mur of  voices.    An  old  lady,  who  has  apparently  hung  all  her  wardrobe  out 
of  window,  in  petticoats  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  is  looking  out  from  beneath 
these  banners  at  the  passers  in  the  streets.    Little  babies,  tied  up  tight  in 
swaddling-clothes,  are  being  poised  against  their  mother's  hips ;  a  child  is 
trying  to  raise  the  great  knocker  of  some  feudal-looking  arch,  hidden  in  the 
corner  of  the  street.    Then  they  cross  the  bridge,  and  see  the  last  sun's  rays 
flaming  from  the  angel's  sacred  sword.    Driving  on  through  the  tranquil 
streets,  populous  and  thronged  with  citizens,  they  see  brown-faced,  bronze- 
headed  torsos  in  balconies  and  window-frames ;  citizens  sitting  tranquilly, 
resting  on  the  kerb-stones,  with  their  feet  in  the  gutters ;  grand-looking 
women  restinar  against  their  doorways.    Sibyls  out  of  the  Sistine  were  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  churches.    In  one  stone  archway  sat  the  Fates  spinning 
their  web.    There  was  a  Holy  Family  by  a  lemonade-shop,  and  a  whole 
heaven  of  little  Correggio  angels  perching  dark-eyed  along  the  road.    Then 
comes  a  fountain  falling  into  a  marble  basin,  at  either  end  of  which  two 
little  girls  are  clinging  and  climbing.    Here  is  a  little  lighted  May-altar  to 
the  Virgin,  which  the  children  have  put  up  under  the  shrine  by  the  street- 
corner.    They  don't  beg  clamorously,  but  stan<l  leaning  against  the  wall, 
waiting  for  a  chance  miraculous  baioch.* — *  Bluebeard's  Keys.' 

*  Present  Kome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  monument  of  Home  pass'd,  when 
she  was  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin  desired  to  see  her  in ;  she  who 
tam*d  the  world,  tam'd  herself  at  last,  and  filing  under  her  own  weight, 
fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time  ;  yet  there  is  a  Providence  seems  to  have  a  care  of 
her  still,  though  her  air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circumjacent  soil  so  kindly 
as  it  was.*~HoweU,  *  Familiar  Letters^*  1621. 
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stroyed  by  the  paternal  senate,  either  in  the  fear  that  they  might 
tie  its  religious  hands,  or  else  because  they  were  forgeries. 

Ancas  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  connected  the  Janiculan 
with  the  rest  of  the  city  by  buUding  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  erected  a  citadel  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
as  a  bulwark  against  Etruria,  with  which  he  was  constantly  at 
war.^  Some  escarpments,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fortifications 
of  Ancus,  have  lately  been  found  behind  the  Fontana  Paolina.  It 
was  from  this  same  ridge  that  his  Etruscan  successor,  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  coming  from  Tarquinii  (Corneto),  obtained  his  first  view 
of  the  city  over  which  he  was  to  reign,  and  here  the  eagle,  hence- 
forward to  be  the  emblem  of  Roman  power,  replaced  upon  his 
head  the  cap  which  it  had  snatched  away  as  he  was  riding  in  his 
chariot.  Hence,  also,  Lars  Porsena,  king  of  Etruria,  looked  upon 
Rome,  when  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
and  retired  in  fear  of  his  life  after  he  had  seen  specimens  of  Roman 
endurance  in  Horatius  Codes,  who  kept  the  bridge;  in  Mutius, 
who  sacrificed  his  hand  in  the  flame ;  and  in  the  hostage,  Cloelia, 
who  swam  home  across  the  Tiber — all  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  Janiculan. 

After  the  period  of  the  kings,  this  hill  figures  less  frequently  in 
history.  But  it  was  here  that  the  consul  Octavius,  the  friend  of 
Sulla,  was  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  Marius,  while  seated  in  his 
curule  chair  ;  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  Julius  Caesar  had  his  famous 
gardens;  and  on  its  summit  the  murdered  Emperor  G-alba  was 
buried  by  his  steward  Argius.  The  Christian  associations  of  the 
hill  will  be  noticed  at  the  different  points  to  which  they  belong. 

From  the  Borgo  San  Michele  the  unfinished  gate  called  Porta 
Santo  Spirito,  built  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  Hhrough  which 
Raffaelle  so  often  passed  between  love  and  work,'  leads  into  the 
Via  Lungara,  a  street  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  formed  by 
Sixtus  v.,  and  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Janiculan.  The  neighbouring  church  of  S. 
Spirito  in  Sassia  is  the  modernised  representative  of  the  Schola 
Saxonum  of  King  Ina  (A.D.  688-92).  The  tower  is  built  in  imitation 
of  the  mediaeval  ones. 

Immediately  on  the  right,  the  steep  '  Salita  di  S.  Onofrio,'  or  the 
new  winding  road  of  Le  CoUe,  leads  up  the  hiUside  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Onofrio,  built  in  1439  by  Nicolo  da  Forca  Palena,  in  honour  of 
the  Egyptian  hermit  Honophrius. 

*  S.  Onof Has  was  a  monk  of  Thebes,  who  retired  to  the  desert,  far  from  the 
sight  of  men,  and  dwelt  there  in  a  cave  for  sixty  years,  and  during  all  that 
time  never  beheld  one  human  being,  or  uttered  one  word  of  his  mother- 
tongue  except  in  prayer.  He  was  unclothed,  except  by  some  leaves  twisted 
round  his  body,  and  his  beard  and  hair  had  become  like  the  face  of  a  wild 
beast.  In  this  state  he  was  discovered  by  a  holy  man  whose  name  was 
Paphnntius,  who,  seeing  him  crawlinsf  on  the  ground,  knew  not  at  first  what 
live  thing  it  might  Xte'—JamsiovCs  '  Sacred  Art* 


»  Niebuhr,  i.  362. 
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From  the  little  platform  in  front  of  the  convent  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  views  over  the  city.  The  church  is  approached  by  a  portico, 
decorated  with  (glazed)  lunette  frescoes  by  Domeniehino,  Those  on 
either  side  of  the  door  represent  the  saints  of  the  Hieronymite  Order 
(the  adjoining  convent  belonged  to  Hieronymites),  viz.,  S.  Jerome, 
S.  Paula,  S.  Eustochius,  S.  Pietro  Gambacorta  of  Pisa,  S.  Augustine 
the  hermit,  S.  Nicolo  di  Forca  Palena,  S.  Onofrio,  and  the  Blessed 
Benedict  of  Sicily,  Philip  of  S.  Agatha,  Paul  of  Venice,  Bartholomew 
of  Caesarea,  Mark  of  Mantua,  Philip  of  Fulgaria,  and  John  of  Cata- 
lonia. Over  the  door  is  a  Madonna  and  Child.  In  the  side  arcade 
are  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  S.  Jerome.  1.  Represents  his  baptism 
as  a  young  man  at  Rome.  2.  Refers  to  his  vision  of  the  Judgment 
(described  in  his  letter  to  Eustochius),  in  which  he  heard  the  Judge 
of  the  World  ask  what  he  was,  and  he  answered,  *  I  am  a  Christian.* 
But  the  Judge  replied,  *  No,  you  lie,  for  you  are  a  Ciceronian,'  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  but  continued  to  protest  that  he 
was  a  Christian  after  every  lash.  3.  Is  a  scene  alluded  to  in  another 
letter  to  Eustochius  in  which  Jerome  says,  *  O  how  often  when 
alone  in  the  desert  with  the  wild  beasts  and  scorpions,  half  dead 
with  fasting  and  penance,  have  I  fancied  myself  a  spectator  of  the 
sins  of  Rome,  and  of  the  dances  of  its  young  women ! ' 

The  church,  consisting  of  a  simple  nave  with  some  side-chapels, 
has  a  solemn  and  picturesque  interior.  It  ends  in  a  tribune  richly 
adorned  with  frescoes,  those  of  the  upper  section  (the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  eight  groups  of  saints  and  angels)  being  by 
PirUtbricchio  (much-restored),  those  of  the  lower  (the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  Nativity,  and  Flight  into  Egypt)  by  Baldas^are  Peruzzi. 

On  the  L.  of  the  entrance  is  the  original  monument  of  Tasso 
(with  a  portrait),  erected  after  his  death  by  Cardinal  Bevilacqua. 
Greatly  inferior  in  interest  is  a  monument  recently  placed  to  his 
memory  in  the  adjoining  chapel  by  subscription,  the  work  of  De 
Fabria.  Near  this  is  the  grave  of  the  poet  Alessandro  Guidi,  ob. 
17 12.  In  the  third  chapel  L.  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  the 
learned  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  born  at  Bologna  1774,  died  at  Rome 
1849. 

The  l8t  chapel  R.,  which  is  low  and  vaulted,  with  stumpy  pillars, 
is  covered  with  frescoes  relating  to  S.  Onofrio. 

The  2nd  chapel  B.,  which  is  richly  decorated,  contains  a  Madonna 
(di  Loreto)  crowned  by  Angels,  by  AwnibaU  Caracci.  Beyond  this 
is  the  fine  tomb  of  Archbishop  Sacchi,  ob.  1602.  The  beautiful 
lunette  of  the  Madonna  teaching  the  Holy  Child  to  read  is  by 
Pinturicchio.    The  tomb  is  inscribed : 

'  Labor  et  gloria  vita  fait, 
Mors  reqoies.' 

The  convent  is  approached  by  a  cloister,  decorated  with  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  S.  Onofrio. 

*  S.  Onofrio  is  represented  as  a  meagre  old  man,  with  long  hair  and  beard, 
grey  and  matted,  a  letkty  branch  twisted  round  his  loins,  a  stick  in  his  hand. 
The  artist  generally  tries  to  make  him  look  as  haggard  and  inhuman  as  pos- 
sible/—Jfr*.  Jameson. 
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In  a  passage  on  the  first  floor  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  the  donor,  formerly  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
but  recent  authorities  attribute  it  to  Beltraffio. 

*To  1513  belongs  a  Madonna,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  npper  corridor  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Ouof  rio.  It  is  on  a  gold  ground :  the  action  of  the  Madonna 
is  beanttfnl,  displaying  the  noblest  form,  and  the  expression  of  the  counten- 
ance is  peculiarly  sweet ;  bat  the  Child,  notwithstanding  its  graceful  action, 
is  somewhat  hard  and  heavy.'— JTt^Zer. 

The  municipality,  with  the  artistic  taste  which  distinguishes 
it,  destroyed  the  effect  of  this  picture  in  1892  by  having  a  gaudy 
fresco  painted  beneath  it,  and  also  of  Tasso's  chamber — un- 
touched till  that  time — by  whitewashing  it  all  over. 

Torquato  Tasso  came  to  Rome  in  1594,  on  the  invitation  of 
Clement  VIII.,  that  he  might  be  crowned  on  the  Capitol ;  but  as 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the  weather  was  then 
very  bad,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  ceremony  till  late  in  the 
following  spring.  This  delay  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  Tasso,  who 
was  in  feeble  health,  and  had  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was 
near.  Before  the  time  for  his  crowning  arrived  he  had  removed  to 
S.  Onofrio,  saying  to  the  monks  who  received  him  at  the  entrance, 

*  My  fathers,  I  have  come  to  die  amongst  you  I  *  and  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends,  '  I  am  come  to  begin  my  conversation  in  heaven 
in  this  elevated  place,  and  in  the  society  of  these  holy  fathers.' 
During  the  fourteen  days  of  his  illness,  he  became  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  divine  subjects,  and  upon  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  when  he  received  the  Papal  absolution,  exclaimed, 

*  I  believe  that  the  crown  which  I  looked  for  upon  the  Capitol  is 
to  be  changed  for  a  better  crown  in  heaven.'  Throughout  the  last 
night  a  monk  prayed  by  his  side  till  the  morning,  when  Tasso  was 
heard  to  murmur,  *  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,'  and  then  he  died.  The 
room  in  which  he  expired,  April  26, 1595,  contains  his  bust,  crucifix, 
inkstand,  autograph,  a  mask  taken  from  his  face  after  death,  and 
other  relics.    The  archives  of  S.  Onofrio  contain  this  entry : 

*  Torquato  Tasso,  illustrious  from  his  genius,  died  thus  in  our  monastery 
of  S.  Onofrio.  In  April  1695  he  caused  himself  to  be  brought  here,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  death  with  greater  devotion  and  security,  ns  he  felt  his 
end  approaching.  He  was  received  courteously  by  our  fathers,  and  con- 
ducted to  chambers  in  the  loggia,  where  everything  was  ready  for  him. 
Soon  af  terwaixls  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and  desired  to  confess  and  receive 
the  most  Holy  Sacrament  from  the  prior.  Being  asked  to  write  his  will,  he 
said  that  he  wished  to  be  buried  at  S.  Onofrio,  and  he  left  to  the  convent  his 
crucifix  and  fifty  scudi  for  alms,  that  so  many  masses  might  be  said  for  his 
soul,  in  the  manner  that  is  read  in  the  book  of  legacies  in  our  archives. 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  requested  for  his  benediction,  which  he  gave  amply 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  his  last  days  he  received  extreme  unction,  and 
then,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  contemplating  and  kissing  the  sacred 
image,  with  Christian  contrition  and  devotion,  being  surrounded  by  our 
fathers,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  to  the  Creator,  on  April  25, 1595,  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  hours  [i.e.  between  7  and  8  A.M.],  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.  In  the  evening  his  body  was  interred  with  universal  concourse  in 
our  church,  near  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  the  Cardinal  Giulio  Aldo- 
brandini,  under  whose  protection  he  had  lived  during  the  last  years,  being 
minded  to  erect  to  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  sumptuous  sepulchre,  which. 
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In  the  Via  delle  Scuderie  (right),  so  called  from  the  stables  of 
the  Corsini  and  Queen  Christina,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Torlonia 
MnMum,  containing  the  magnificent  collection  of  sculpture  formed 
within  the  last  thirty  years  by  Alessandro  Torlonia,  Prince  of 
Musignano,  &c.,  with  the  assista.nce  of  Baron  Visconti  and  Pro- 
fessor Guaccarini.  The  collection  is  beautifully  arranged  in 
separate  cabinets,  so  that  the  eye  is  never  fatigued  by  seeing  too 
much  at  once,  and  each  masterpiece  can  be  examined  at  leisure 
with  undistracted  attention  ;  moreover,  the  catalogue  is  good  read- 
ing. Unfortunately,  however,  the  Restorer  and  the  Upholsterer 
together  have  played  havoc  here,  with  such  singular  effect  that 
the  value  of  the  collection  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by  students  of 
these  respective  professions,  and  no  detailed  account  of  the  sculp- 
tures will  be  given.    It  is,  however,  necessary  to  notice — 

Pallas,  from  the  palace  of  Trajao  at  Porto ;  by  many  conHidered 
BQperior  in  its  solemn  beauty  to  similarstataes  at  tbe  Capitol  and 
Vatican,  from  which  casts  (for  comparison)  are  placed  near  it. 

49.  Aristotle,  from  Porto  d'Anzio— a  bust. 

61.  Carneades,  the  orator  of  Cyrene— a  bust. 

62.  The  Empress  Livla— *  mater  patriae,  s^enitrix  orbis,  mag'na  mater ' 
—from  the  villa  of  the  Gordians  at  Torre  degli  SchiavT. 

77.  A  seated  female  statue. 

80.  A  philosopher,  from  the  Ginstiniani  collection. 
92, 93.  Asclepios  and  Hygriea,  from  Porto. 
96.  Promethens,  from  the  Ginstiniani  collection. 
101.  Venus. 
116.  Hortensius  the  Orator—*  the  king-  of  the  Forum  '—from  his  own 

villa  at  Lanrentnm. 
174.  Eros  and  Psyche,  found  near  the  Pretorian  camp. 
280.  Apollo,  from  Porto.    He  holds  the  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
rig^ht  arm  leans  npon  the  sacred  tripod,  with  a  serpent  twining: 
round  it. 
888.  Heracles  and  Telephos,  found  by  Visconti,  in  small  fragments,  in 

the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Porto. 
305.  Hestia  (the  goddess  of  fire)— an  archaic  statue  from  the  Ginstiniani 
collection,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Torlonia 
Museum. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  right,  the  magnificent  Palazzo  Corsini, 
built  originally  by  the  Riario  family,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1729  for  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  for 
whom  it  was  altered  to  its  present  form  by  Fuga. 

This  palace  was  in  turn  the  resort  of  Caterina  Sforza,  the  brave 
Duchess  of  Imola ;  of  the  learned  Poet-Cardinal  di  S.  Giorgio ;  of 
Michelangelo,  who  remained  here  more  than  a  year  on  a  visit  to 
the  Cardinal,  'who,'  says  Vasari,  'being  of  small  understanding  in 
art,  gave  him  no  commission ; '  and  of  Erasmus,  who  always  re- 
membered the  pleasant  conversations  ('  confabulationes  mellifluae') 
of  the  '  Riario  Palace,'  as  it  was  then  called.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  palace  became  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  who  died  here  on  April  19, 1689,  in  a  room  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  columns  of  painted  wood, 

*  With  her  residence  in  Rome,  the  habits  of  Christina  became  more  tran- 
quil and  better  regulated.    She  obtained  some  mastery  over  herself,  suffered 
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French  democratic  party  and  the  Papal  dragoons,  and  when  young 
General  Duphot,  who  was  abont  to  be  married  to  Joseph  Bonaparte's 
sister-in-law,  was  shot  by  his  side  in  a  balcony.  These  events, 
after  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  immediately  demanded  his  passports 
and  departed,  were  among  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  in< 
vasion  of  Rome  by  Berthier,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Pius  VI. 
The  pictures  here  still  belong  to  Prince  Corsini ;  but  the  palace 
has  been  recently  sold  to  the  municipality,  who  immediately,  as 
usual,  began  to  destroy  all  the  beauty  and  interest  connected 
with  it. 

*  This  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  palacoB  in  Rome  which  contained 
one  of  those  deadly  shafts,  closed  by  a  balanced  trap-door  that  dropped  the 
living;  victim  who  stepped  upon  it  a  hundred  and  odd  feet  at  a  fall,  out  of 
hearing:  and  out  of  sight  for  ever.  When  the  Corsini  began  to  repair  it,  they 
found  the  bones  of  ttie  nameless  dead  in  hesips  far  down  among  the  founda- 
tions.'—jP.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  collections  in  the  palace  before  1884  were  all  formed  since 
the  death  of  Queen  Christina.  The  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  city 
of  Rome  by  Don  Giovanni  Torlonia,  1829,  have  been  brought  from 
the  Palazzo  Torlonia  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  and  added  to  the 
Corsini  collection.  The  Picture  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  9  to  3,  admission  1  fr.  ;  Sundays,  9  to  1,  free. 

The  following  criticism,  applicable  to  all  the  private  galleries  in 
Rome,  is  perhaps  especially  so  to  this : — 

*  Ton  may  generally  form  a  tolerably  correct  conjecture  of  what  a  gallery 
will  contain,  as  to  subject,  before  yon  enter  it :  a  certain  quantity  of  Land- 
scapes, a  great  many  Holy  Families,  a  few  Crucifixions,  two  or  three  Piet4s, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  8.  Jeromes,  a  mixture  of  other  Saints  and  Martyr- 
doms, and  a  large  assortment  of  Madonnas  and  Magdalenes,  make  up  the 
principal  part  of  all  the  collections  in  Rome  ;  which  are  generally  comprised 
of  many  more  bad  than  good  paintings.' 


I.  is  chiefly  occupied  by  pretty  but  unimportant  landscapes  by 
Orizzonte  and  VanviUUit  and  figure  pieces  by  LoeaUUi, 

Horace  Vemet :  Himself. 

O.  Van  WiUd, :  Twelve  pictures  of  old  Rome. 

O.  Pannini:  The  Porticusof  Octavia. 

Room  U. — 

220.  VoMdyke :  Madonna  and  Child. 

204-214.  Pierino  del  Vaga :  Fragments  of  decoration  from  the  de- 
stroyed Palazzo  Altoviti,  near  the  P.  8.  Angelo. 
G.  L.  Bernini :  Portrait  of  G.  B.  GauUi  (II  Bacciccia),  1639-1700. 
294.  Chiido  Reni :  Eece  Homo. 
246.  J,  Both :  Sunset. 
Battle  scenes  by  S€Uv<Uor  Rosa  and  Manio  Mastwrzo. 

On  a  table  *  the  Corsini  vase,*  in  silver  (found  in  the  sand  near  Porto 
d*Anzio),  with  reliefs  representing  the  judgment  of  Areopagus  upon  the 
matricide  of  Orestes. 

Room  in.— 

National  Print  Collection.  Note  the  beautiful  designs  of  Stefano  della 
Bella,  Theodore  de  Bry,  O.  P.  Schnorr,  Jacque  le  Pantre,  and 
G.  B.  Monnoyer  (flowers  especially). 


r 
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Boom  IV.— 

712.  Ercole  Qrandi :  8.  George  (called  Francia). 

732.  Fra  Angdico. 

700.  Shield  of  a  Corsini  Pontiff. 

*A  Lftflt  Judgrment  by  Ang-elico  da  Fiesole,  with  wings  containing  the 
ABcension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  Oorsini  Gallery.  Here 
we  perceive  a  great  richne^  of  expression  and  beanty  of  drapery  ;  the  rap- 
ture of  the  blessed  is  told  chiefly  by  their  embraces  and  by  their  attitudes  of 
prayer  and  praise.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature,  and  one  indicative  of  the 
master,  that  the  ranks  of  the  condemned  are  entirely  filled  by  monks.* — 
Kugler. 

Boom  v.,  in  which  Christina  died  (cabinet),  has  a  ceiling  by  the 
Zuccari, 

Holbein:  Henry  VIII. 

Boom  VI.  (with  an  alabaster  vase  in  centre). — 

Fra  Bartolommeo :  Madonna,  Joseph,  and  the  two  children.  Much 
restored. 

Roeco  Marconi :  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (1620). 

Cariani  (0.  Btisi) :  Holy  Family. 

Bartolommeo  Yeneto :  A  man's  portrait,  with  fur  mantle  and  black 
hat,  on  which  is  fastened  a  jewelled  ornament,  inscribed  *  Pro- 
baste  cognovit.* 

Boom  Vn.— 

Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Ouerdno:  Herod  ias. 

Bronzlno  :  Portrait  of  Stelano  Oolonna. 

Boom  X.— 

MurUlo:  Madonna. 

The  Aceademia  dei  Lvneeif  which  deals  with  the  whole  ground  of 
human  knowledge,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  palace. 

The  Corsini  Library — Biblioteca  Corsiniana — (open  every  day 
except  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  Nov.  to  March,  1-4 :  April  to 
July,  2-5),  contains  a  collection  of  MSS.  and  engravings,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini.  The  most  interesting  MS.  is  the  Chronicle 
of  Villani.  It  has  also  some  beautiful  original  drawings  by  old 
masters.  Behind  the  palace,  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculan,  are 
large  Gardens,  adorned  with  fountains,  cypresses,  and  some  grand 
old  plane-trees,  but  not  improved  by  recent  alterations.  Instead  of 
preserving  the  magnificent  avenues  of  immemorial  ilexes  (the  finest 
in  the  world  except  those  of  Albano),  to  give  dignity  to  their  drive 
along  the  Janiculan,  the  authorities,  with  the  hatred  of  trees  till 
quite  lately  usual  here,  at  once  ordered  their  destruction.  The 
injury  to  Rome  was  so  great  that  the  Queen  of  Italy  was  induced  to 
go  in  person  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  but'  was  told  that  it 
was  useless,  as  the  trees  were  already  sold  for  firewood  1  It  was 
under  these  trees  that  Queen  Christina  delighted  to  preside  over 
the  first  meetings  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  and  to  receive  their 
bombastic  flatteries  as  her  recompense. 
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*  A  magnifioent  porter  in  cocked  hat  and  grand  Uyery  eondaoted  the  visitora 
across  the  qnadrangle,  unlocked  the  ponderous  iron  gates  of  the  gardens,  and 
let  them  throngh,  learing  them  to  their  own  devices,  and  doedng  and  locking 
the  gates  with  a  crash.  Thej  now  stood  in  a  wide  avenne  of  ilex,  whose 
gloomy  bonghs,  interlacing  overhead,  eflectoally  excluded  the  sunlight; 
nearly  a  gloomy  walk  of  a  mile  farther  on,  the  ilexes  were  replaced  by  box 
and  bay  trees,  beneath  which  the  sun  and  shade  divided  the  path  between 
them,  trembling  and  flickering  on  the  ground  and  invading  each  other's  do- 
minions with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  strangers  heard  the  splash  of  foun- 
tains as  they  walked  onwards  by  banks  precipitous  as  a  hillside  and  covered 
with  wild  rank  herbage  and  tall  trees.  Stooping  to  gather  a  flower,  they 
almost  started  as,  looking  up,  they  saw,  rising  against  a  sky  fabulouf<ly  blue, 
the  unfamiliar  green  ilex  and  dark  cypress  ti^ire.*—Mademoi8eUe  Mori. 

Opposite  the  Corsini  is  the  beautiful  palace,  *  la  Perla  senza  pari/ 
called  La  Famesina  (open  10  to  3.30  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
except  on  festas:  1  fr.).  This  villa,  so  poetically  described  by 
Vasari  as  *  non  murato  ma  nato,'  was  erected  in  1506  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  for  the  famous  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  who  here  gave  bis 
samptuons  and  extravagant  entertainments  to  Leo  X.  and  bis  court 
— banquets  (1618)  at  which  three  fish  are  fabled  to  have  cost  as 
much  as  250  crowns,  and  after  which  the  plate  that  had  been  used 
was  all  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Chigi  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
art  patrons,  and  has  handed  down  to  us  not  only  the  decorations  of 
the  Farnesina,  but  the  Sibyls  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  for  which 
he  also  drew  upon  the  genius  of  RaffaeUe. 

*  Le  jour  oil  L6on  X.  alia  prendre  possession  de  la  basilique  de  Lat^ran, 
Topulent  Chigi  se  distingua.  Lo  th^tre  qui  s'^levait  dovant  son  palais  ^tait 
rempll  des  envoyds  de  tous  les  peuples,  blancs,  culvr^s,  et  noirs ;  au  milieu 
d'eux  on  distinguait  les  images  de  Y^nus,  de  Mars,  de  Minerve,  allusion 
singnli^re  anx  trois  pontificats  d' Alexandre  VI.,  de  Jules  II.,  et  de  L^on  X. 
Vhtus  a  eu  son  temps :  disait  I'inscription ;  Mars  aeule  sien  ;  e^est  aujourcThut 
le  regne  de  Minerve.  Antoine  de  San-Marino,  qui  donieurait  prte  de  Chigi, 
rdpondit  aus8it6t  en  plagant  snr  sa  botique  la  statue  isolto  de  Y^nus,  avec  ce 
pen  de  mots :  Mars  a  r6gn6,  Minerve  r^gne,  Y^nus  r6gnera  tonjours.'— 
Goumerie,  *  Rome  ChriUenne,*  ii.  109. 

The  Farnesina  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  existing 
frescoes  of  RaffaeUe  and  his  school.  The  principal  hall  (five  bays 
by  two)  was  once  unglazed,  but  has  now  been  closed  with  glass 
casement  in  order  to  preserve  the  paintings.  Its  ceiling  was 
designed  by  Baffaelle  (1518-20),  and  painted  by  Oitdio  Romano  and 
Frcmcesco  Penni,  with  twelve  scenes  from  the  story  of  Psyche 
as  narrated  by  Apuleius : 

A  king  had  three  daughters.  The  youngest  was  named  Psyche,  and  was 
more  lovely  than  the  sunshine.  Yenus,  the  queen  of  beauty,  became 
jealous  of  her,  and  bade  her  son  Cupid  to  destroy  her  charms  by  inspiring  her 
with  an  unworthy  love  (1).  But  Cupid,  when  ho  beheld  Psyche,  loved  her 
himself,  showed  her  to  the  Graces  (2),  and  carried  her  off.  He  only  visited 
her  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  bade  her  always  to  repress  her  curiosity  as 
to  his  appearance.  But  while  Cupid  was  sleeping.  Psyche  lighted  a  lamp  and 
looked  upon  him — and  a  drop  of  the  hot  oil  fell  upon  him  and  ho  awoke. 
Then  he  left  her  alone  in  grief  and  solitude.  Yenus  In  the  meantime  learned 
that  Cupid  was  Pithless  to  her,  and  imprisoned  him,  and  sought  assistance 
from  Juno  and  Ceres  that  she  might  find  Psyche,  but  they  refused  to  aid 
her  (3).  Then  she  drove  to  seek  Jupiter  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  doves  (4), 
and  implored  him  to  send  Mercury  to  her  assistance  (6).  Jupiter  listened  to 
her  prayer,  and  Mercury  was  sent  forth  to  seek  for  Psyche  (6).    Yenus  then 
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In  the  upper  itorey  are  two  rooms:  the  first,  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  snbjeots  from  Ovid's  MetamorpJioses,  contains  large  paint- 
ings by  BtddoMore  Peruzzi;  the  second  displays  Alexander  offering 
a  crown  to  Rozana ;  and  the  family  of  Darius  in  the  presence  of 
Alexander,  by  Bodoma.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  these  latter 
exquisite  works  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Special  permits  can  be 
obtained,  however,  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Piasza  Minerva. 

Alessandro  Chigi  desired  Baldassare  Peruzzi  so  to  design  the 
Famesina  that  the  villa  and  its  gardens  should  form  one  complete 
composition.  This  was  nobly  effected  in  the  glorious  ilex  avenue, 
which  ended  in  the  pavilion  where  Chigi  entertained  Leo  X.  and 
all  the  famous  men  of  his  time.  The  greater  part  of  these  beauti- 
ful gardens  with  their  avenue  was  destroyed  by  the  Municipality 
in  1878-80,  hastening  the  death  from  grief  of  their  owner,  the  Duca 
di  Ripalda,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  Graribaldi,  and  to 
flatter  that  aged  patriot,'  the  course  of  the  Tiber  was  attempted 
to  be  changed,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  spared  portion  of  the  gardens  all  the  magnificent  old 
trees  have  been  cut  down.  The  frescoes  of  the  Farnesina  have 
already  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  injury,  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  by  an  experiment  of  consummate  folly  Rome  has  not  ruined 
one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  her  possession.  During  the 
destruction  of  the  gardens,  in  1880,  a  remarkable  tomb  belonging  to 
the  Oens  Sulpicia  Platorina^  was  discovered  here,  containing  several 
funeral  urns  and  some  busts  of  members  of  the  family,  with  one 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  now  removed  to  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 
The  tombs  found  here  included  those  of  Antonia  and  Marcia  Fur- 
nilla.  At  the  same  time  several  remarkable  private  houses  were 
found,  richly  decorated  with  stuccoes  of  exquisite  beauty.  All 
these  buildings  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  few  paintings  pre- 
served have  been  ruined  in  removal,  besides  having  lost  their 
interest,  through  separation  from  their  architectural  'ambiente.' 
One  of  the  paintings  was  signed  by  the  artist  Seleukos.  Close  to 
the  Platorina  tomb,  the  Bridge  of  Agrippa,  of  which  nothing 
remains,  crossed  the  Tiber,  leading  direct  to  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey. 

From  hence  the  Via  delle  Fornaci  ascends  the  hill,  and  leads  to 
the  broad  new  carriage-road,  formed  in  1867  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Cav.  Trochi.  A  Via  Crucis  with  a  staircase  will 
conduct  the  pedestrian  by  a  shorter  way  to  the  platform  on  the 
hill-top. 

The  succession  of  beggars  who  infest  this  hill  and  stretch  out 
their  maimed  limbs  or  kiss  their  hands  to  the  passer-by  will  call  to 
mind  the  lines  of  Juvenal : 

*  Gaectts  adulator,  dirusqne  a  ponte  satelles, 
Dignns  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaqae  devexae  jactaret  basia  rhedae.'— iSiot.  iv.  116. 

1  Gains  Sulpicius  Flatorinns  was  a  magistrate  in  the  time  of  Angnstns.  His 
consin,  Sulpicia  Platorina,  was  the  wife  of  a  Comellns  Priscns. 
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beoanse  his  figures  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  bad  turned  out  so  ill. 
When  the  chapel  was  finished  Michelangelo  confessed  himself  in 
the  wrong  for  not  having  permitted  more  ornament.  The  statues 
were  entrusted  to  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  left  has  S.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata, 
attributed  to  Oiavanni  de'  Veixhi. 

*  A  barber  to  tbo  Cardinal  di  S.  Giorgio  was  an  artist,  wbo  painted  very  well 
in  tempera,  bat  had  no  Idea  of  dcsij^n.  He  made  friends  with  Michelangpelo, 
who  made  him  a  cartoon  of  a  8.  Francis  receiving:  the  stin^mata,  which  the 
barber  carefully  carried  oat  in  colour,  and  his  picture  is  now  placed  In  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.'— KMari,  vi. 

The  third  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
8.  Anne,  of  the  school  of  Perugino  ;  the  fourth  a  fine  Entombment, 
by  Vasari ;  the  fifth,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Danide  da  Volterra. 

The  Tramifiguration  of  Raifaelle  was  presented  to  this  church 
and  remained  here  till  the  French  invasion.  When  it  was  returned 
from  the  Louvre  it  was  kept  at  the  Vatican.  Had  it  been  restored 
to  this  church,  it  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1849, 
when  the  tribune  and  bell- tower  were  thrown  down.  Here,  in  front 
of  the  high  altar,  the  unhappy  Beatrice  Cenci  was  buried  without 
monument.  It  used  to  be  customary  with  the  people  to  scatter 
flowers  here  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death. 

Irish  travellers  may  be  interested  in  the  gravestones,  in  the  nave, 
of  the  once  famous  Hugh  O'Neil  of  Tyrone,  Baron  Dungannon 
(1616),  and  of  O'Donnell  of  Tyrconnell  (1608).  Near  the  door  is  the 
tomb,  with  the  beautiful  sleeping  figure  of  Julian,  Archbishop  of 
Ragusa,  ob.  1510,  inscribed  '  Bonis  et  Mors  et  Vita  dulcis  est.'  An 
inscription  below  the  steps  in  front  of  the  church  commemorates 
the  translation  hither  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  in  1714. 

In  the  cloister  is  the  circular  Tempietto,  a  small  domed  building 
carried  by  sixteen  doric  columns,  finished  by  Bramante  in  1602,  on 
the  plan  of  a  chapel  executed  seventeen  years  before  by  Civitali  at 
Lucca.  It  was  built  at  the  cost  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  dome 
is  not  Bramante's,  which  was  loftier,  but  dates  from  1628.  It 
occupies  the  spot  where  S.  Peter's  cross  is  said  erroneously  to  have 
stood,  from  the  notion  (which  prevailed  when  the  first  church 
here  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century)  that  the  description  of  S. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  *  inter  duas  metas,'  referred  to  the  Meta  Bomuli, 
a  pyramidal  tomb  near  S.  Maria  Traspontina,  and  the  Meta  Bemi, 
which  name  was  then  given  to  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius ;  this 
point  representing,  to  the  mediaeval  topographer,  the  half-way. 
A  few  grains  of  the  sacred  sand  from  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  are  given  to  visitors  by  the  monks  as  a  relic. 

*  In  Rome  there  is  a  story,  also  found  in  the  old  writers  of  the  Roman 
Church,  that  the  Ararat  on  which  Noah's  ark,  the  Chnrch's  emblem,  rested 
when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  sank,  was  not  the  Armenian  mountain  of  that 
name,  but  Mons  Janicoloa  at  Rome  ;  and  that  Peter's  cross  was  raised  apon 
the  very  spot  whereon  the  prog^euitor  of  the  new  race  of  men  set  his  foot  as  he 
stepped  oat  of  the  ark.  The  rock  on  which  the  ship  of  salvation  remained 
standlnop,  and  the  rock  on  which  the  Chorch  was  built,  nre  thns  brought  into 
relation  with  each  other.*— RycUterg's  '  Roman  Days.* 
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by  her  brother  Fabrizio  Massimo,  because  she  corresponded  with  a 
lover  forbidden  by  her  family. 

Not  far  outside  the  gate  are  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S.  Pan- 
erazio,  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  Pope  Symmachus,  who 
provided  it  with  a  bath  for  pilgrims — *  fecit  in  eadem  balneum.' 
It  was  modernised  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres.  Here  Narses,  after 
the  defeat  of  Totila,  was  met  by  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  S.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for.  his  victory  ; 
here  Crescenzio  Nomentano,  the  famous  consul  of  Rome  in  the 
tenth  century,  is  buried ;  here  also  Peter  II.  of  Arragon  was 
crowned  by  Innocent  III. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  church  to  the  Catacomb  of  Cale- 
podius,  where  many  of  the  early  popes  and  martyrs  were  buried.  It 
has  no  especial  characteristic  to  make  it  worth  visiting.  Another 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  spot  where  S.  Pancrazio  was  martyred 
(A.D.  304).  His  body  rests  with  that  of  S.  Victor  beneath  the  altar. 
A  parish  church  in  London  is  dedicated  to  S.  Pancras,  in  whose 
name  kings  of  France  used  to  confirm  their  treaties,  a  sort  of  Deus 
Fidius. 

*  In  the  peraecntiou  under  Diocletian,  this  yonng^  saint,  who  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  ag-e,  offered  himself  voluntarily  as  a  martyr,  defending-  boldly 
before  the  Emperor  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  He  was  therefore  beheaded 
by  the  sword,  and  his  body  was  honourably  buried  by  Christian  women.  His 
church,  near  the  g^te  of  S.  Pancrazio,  has  existed  since  the  year  660.  S. 
Pancras  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  regarded  as  the  protector  against  false  oaths, 
and  the  avenger  of  perjury.  It  was  believed  that  those  who  swore  falsely  by 
S.  Pancras  were  immediately  and  visibly  punished ;  hence  his  popularity.* — 
Jameson's  *  Sacred  Art.' 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  between 
this  and  the  Porta  Portese,  is  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Ponziano,  where 
the  popes  Anastasius  and  Innocent  I.  are  buried. 

*■  Here  is  the  only  perfect  specimen  still  extant  of  a  primitive  subterranean 
baptistery.  A  small  stream  of  water  runs  through  this  cemetery,  and  at  this 
one  place  the  channel  has  been  deepened  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  reservoir,  in 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  retained.  We  descend  into  it  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  the  depth  of  water  it  contains  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
Tiber.  When  that  river  is  swollen  so  as  to  block  up  the  exit  by  which  this 
stream  usually  empties  itself,  the  waters  are  sometimes  so  dammed  back  as  to 
inundate  the  adjacent  galleries  of  the  catacomb ;  at  other  times  there  are  not 
above  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  At  the  back  of  the  font,  and  springing' 
out  of  the  water,  is  painted  a  beautiful  Latin  cross,  from  whose  sides  leaves 
and  flowers  are  budding  forth,  and  on  the  two  arms  rest  ten  candlesticks,  with 
the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega  suspended  by  a  little  chain  below  them.  On  the 
front  of  the  arch  over  the  ix>nt  is  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  river  Jordan 
by  S.  John,  whilst  S.  Abdon,  S.  Sennen,  S.  Miles,  and  other  saints  of  the 
Oriental  Church  occupy  the  sidea  These  paintings  are  all  of  late  date, 
perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  baptistery  had  been  so  used  from  the  earliest  times.  We  have  dis- 
tinct evidence  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  that  the  sacrament  was  not  unfre- 
quently  administered  in  the  cemeteries.*— J\rortftco(«,  *  The  Roman  Catacombs.* 

In  the  catacomb  is  an  early  Portrait  of  Christ,  much  resembling 
that  at  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achjlleo. 
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The  figure  is,  however,  draped,  and  the  whole  work  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  appear  to  mark  a  later  period  of  art.   Both  these  portraits  agree,  if  not 
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walks  of  the  cardinals.  They  came  hither  in  their  coaches,  drawn 
by  black  horses  with  long  flowing  tails,  and,  alighting  outside  the 
gates,  paced  meditatively,  followed  by  two  servants,  all  who  met 
them  bowing  low  or  cartseying,  or  stooping  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
his  Eminence.     But  these  sights  are  of  the  past. 

There  are  two  ways  of  returning  to  Rome  from  the  Villa  Doria — 
one,  which  descends  straight  into  the  valley  to  the  Porta  Cavalleg- 
gieri,  passing  on  the  left  the  Church  of  S,  Maria  ddU  Pomaci  (1683) ; 
the  other,  skirting  the  walls  of  the  city  beneath  the  Villa  Lante, 
which  passes  a  Chapel  where  S.  Andrew's  head,  lost  one  day  by  the 
canons  of  S.  Peter's,  was  miraculously  rediscovered. 

*  If  tbe  earthly  Rome  Bhiuc  so  gloriously  through  her  monuments,  what,  in- 
deed, shall  be  the  iiorfcction  of  hoavenly  Jcrusiilem  ?  And  if  such  honour  and 
magnificence  already  nnrrounded  mortals  here,  to  what  splendour  shall  not 
the  elect  attain  in  the  celestial  mansions, — even  those  who  have  held  in 
Bcorn  the  pomp  of  this  world  ?'—Yita  FtUgentiij  c.  13,  n.  27. 


*  Therefore  farewell,  yo  hills,  and  ye,  ye  envineyarded  ruins ! 

Therefore  farewell,  ye  walls,  palaces,  pillars  and  domes  t 
Therefore  farewell,  far  seen,  ye  peaks  of  the  mythic  Albano, 

Seen  from  Montorio's  height,  Tibur  and  Aesula's  hills  I 
Ah,  could  we  once,  ere  we  go,  could  we  stand,  while,  to  ocean  descending. 

Sinks  o'er  the  yellow  dark  plain  slowly  the  yellow  broad  sun. 
Stand,  from  the  forest  emerging  at  sunset,  at  once  in  the  champaign, 

Open,  but  studded  with  trees,  chestnuts  umbrageous  and  old. 
E'en  in  those  fair  open  fields  that  incurve  to  thy  beautiful  hollow, 

Nemi,  embedded  in  wood,  Nemi,  incurved  in  the  hill  1— 
Therefore  farewell,  ye  plains  and  ye  hills,  and  the  City  Eternal : 

Therefore  farewell  1  we  depart,— but  to  behold  you  again  I ' 

—Clough. 

*  Eine  Welt  zwar  bist  Du,  O  Bom  ;  doch  ohne  die  Liebe 
W&re  die  Welt  nicht  die  Welt,  w&re  denn  Bom  nicht  Bom.' 

—Goethe. 
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Tivoli  After  this  stormy  beginning  it  assumes  a  most  peaceful 
character,  gliding  gently  between  deep  banks,  and  usually  marked 
along  the  brown  reaches  of  the  Campagna  by  its  fringe  of  tender 
green  willows.  Silius  calls  it  '  sulphureus/  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  poured  into  it  at  one  point  by  the  springs  of 
Albula  (Bagni). 

*  Sulphnreia  gfelidoB  qua  serpit  leuiter  nndis 
Ad  genitorem  Anlo  labens  sine  mnrmare  Tybrim.* 

■^Sil.  ItaL  xii.  589. 

On  its  way  through  the  plain  several  historical  brooks  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Anio.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Marrana,  and  the  Osa,  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Collatia 
(Lnnghezsa).  Nibby  says  that  '  anciently  the  Anio  was  navigable 
from  the  Ponte  Luoano  to  its  mouth/  Strabo  mentions  *  that  the 
blocks  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  near  Tibur  (Cave  di  £arco), 
and  of  lapis  gaMnus  from  Gabii,  were  brought  to  Kome  by  means 
of  it/  But  in  the  dark  ages  the  channel  was  neglected,  and  the 
navigation  interrupted  and  abandoned.  The  course  of  the  Acqua 
Marcia  conduit  can  be  traced  by  white  points. 

When  we  reach  the  dismal  farm-buUdings,  which  encircle  the 
Osteria  del  Fornaccio,  the  caves  of  Cervaraand  the  thirteenth-century 
towers  of  Rustica  and  Cervara  are  visible  at  no  great  distance,  rising 
above  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Anio.  There  is 
nothing  more  of  interest  except,  here  and  there,  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road,  till  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval 
Castel  r  Arcione.  Across  the  Campagna,  on  the  left,  near  the  Sabine 
mountains,  the  picturesque  bills  called  Monti  Corniculani  may  be 
seen,  their  three  summits  occupied  by  the  villages  of  S.  Angelo, 
Colle  Cesi,  and  Monticelli ;  on  the  right  we  overlook  the  sites  of 
Collatia  (Lnnghezza)  and  far  off  Gabii  (Castiglione),  and  of  other 
cities  of  the  plain,  whose  exact  positions  are  not  yet  identified. 
After  traversing  the  site,  not  precisely  ascertained,  where  Hannibal 
encamped,  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  now  drained  Lago  de'  Tartari, 
a  smell  of  sulphur  announces  the  neighbourhood,  about  a  mile 
distant  on  the  left,  of  the  lakes  of  the  SoUatara,  the  Aquae  Albulae, 
from  which  a  canal,  cut  in  1549  by  Cs^rdinal  d'Este,  carries 
their  rushing  milk-white  waters  over  the  travertine  bed  toward 
the  Anio. 

*  But  now  there  spreads  around  us  a  region  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of 
dwarf  ilex  and  lentil  bushes,  among  which  long-horned,  semi-wild  cattle 
wander,  cropping  the  coarse  twigs  at  will.  This  is  that  great  bed  of 
*^  Travertine**  which  has  been  here  deposited  during  uncounted  ages  by  the 
Anio  itself,  and  over  which,  again,  in  parts  is  being  deposited  the  overflow  of 
the  little  sulphur  lakes  call^  Aquae  Albulae,  or  Bagni ;  the  narrow  blue 
stream  of  which,  confined  to  an  artificial  trench,  can  be  now  descried  flowing 
In  a  long,  narrow  streak  away  from  us  westward  toward  the  lower  lands.  In 
fact,  the  too  powerful  odour  advertises  us  that  we  have  reached  that 
fourteenth  mile  on  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  of  which  Martial  writes, 
**  Canaque  snlphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis,"  though  we  have  not,  as  apparently 
have  some  of  our  fellow-travellers  from  Kome,  come  either  to  drink  or  to 
bathe  in  these  waters ;  albeit  Strabo,  and  the  Koman  doctors  of  to-day  with 
him,  declare  both  these  treatments  to  be  most  effectual.    We  are  quite  ready 
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weeds.  The  rnins  near  it,  called  Bagni  della  Regina,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  baths  of  beautiful  Queen  Zenobia  of  Palmyra 
during  her  semi-captivity  at  Tibur,  a.d.  273.  The  two  smaller  lakes 
have  the  names  of  Lcufo  di  8.  Giovanni  and  Logo  delle  Colonnelle, 

Two  miles  beyond  the  canal  is  the  Ponte  Lucano,  well  known  from 
engravings  and  by  the  beautiful  picture  by  G.  Poussin  in  the  Doria 
Palace.  Close  beyond  the  bridge  rises,  embattled  into  a  thirteenth* 
century  tower,  the  massive  circular  tomb  of  the  Plautii,  built  by 
M.  Plautius  SUvanus  in  B.C.  1,  and  long  used  by  his  descendants. 

*  And  this  finds  ns  At  the  Ponte  Lucano,  with  its  four  arches  spanning  the 
swirling:  green  Anio,  and  the  sixteenth  mile  from  Borne. 

*  Apart  from  the  fine  inscriptions  in  front  of  the  tomb,  relating^  to  various 
distinguished  members  of  the  Plautian  Gens  of  the  first  centnry  A.D.,  the 
swallow-tail  battlements  crowning-  it  tell  as  clearly  as  is  the  case  with  its 
renowned  rival  on  the  Via  Appia,  that  it  was  held  in  the  thirteenth  centnry 
as  a  fortress,  defendin«:  the  confines  of  Tivoli  and  the  important  bridg^e 
below  it,  ao^inst  the  Papal  forces  of  Rome.  For  the  people  of  Tibnr 
revived  their  ancient  hostility  to  Rome  in  mediaeval^ays,  and  welcomed  the 
Hohenstanfen  Emiierors  within  their  g:ates.  Barbarossa,  Manfred,  Conradin, 
and  Dante's  ill-fated  ideal  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  have  all  crossed  this  bridge, 
sarronnded  by  bands  of  Oerman  knig-hts  and  prelates,  heavily-armed  agfainst 
all  toes  except  deadly  malaria,  which  then  played  a  very  commanding-  rdle 
in  the  politics  of  the  Eternal  City. 

*  Bnt  we  pass  on  toward  the  olive-shadowed  mountain,  on  whose  flank 
Tivoli  is  throned  whitely  above  ns :  and  soon  the  road  takes  a  bold  sweep 
round  to  onr  left,  leadings  ns  past  a  miserable  wayside  den,  on  which  is 
boldly  painted,  **Osteria,  con  ottima  cncina."  Behind  it  flourish  olive 
orchards ;  and  flights  of  goldfinches  are  sporting  there  among  the  olives. 
**  Ottima  cncina  "  perhaps  indirectly  refers  tosnch  little  birds  arid  game-pies. 
Why  cannot  they  read,  and  avoid  ?  Bnt  a  second  glance  at  the  tenement 
soon  reassures  one.  Tlic  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  the  Apician  delicacies  of 
that  spot,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  no  more.' 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  a  lane  to  the  R.  leads  (1  mile) 
to  the  gates  of  the  Villa  Adriana.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
ruined  during  the  siege  of  Tibur  by  Totila.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  ruins  arose  from  their  vast  extent,  the  masterpieces  found  there, 
and  from  the  lovely  carpet  of  shrubs  and  flowers  with  which  Nature 
surrounded  them.  In  spring  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
violets  and  anemones  here.  Successive  generations  of  antiquaries 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  different 
masses  of  ruin,  and  they  seldom  agree :  most  travellers  will  con- 
sider such  discussions  of  little  consequence,  and  will  rest  satisfied 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  so-called  villa  was  once  a  stupendous 
eclectic  conglomeration  of  beautiful  buildings — a  fancy-city. 

*  The  Villa  at  Tivoli  stands  out  above  everything  that  Hadrian  created,  and 
unlike  anything:  else  in  the  world,  forms  his  most  splendid  monument.  It 
cast  into  the  shade  Nero's  Golden  House.  He  begran  to  build  his  villa  early 
in  his  reig^n,  and  went  on  with  it  until  his  death.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  site  he  selected  was  happily  chosen.  .  .  .  Bnt  he  required  a 
large  even  space.  It  stood  on  a  gentle  elevation  well  below  Tibur,  where 
the  view  on  the  one  side  was  limited  by  high  mountains,  but  on  the  other 
side  extended  to  Rome  and  its  majestic  Campagna,  as  far  as  the  sea.  From 
the  Ponte  Lucano,  near  which  it  is  conjectured  was  the  main  entrance  to  the 
villa,  were  to  be  seen  for  miles  the  wonderful  pleasure-grounds  stretching 
over  hill  aUd  dale.  The  villa  was  as  large  as  a  city,  and  contained  everything 
that  makes  a  city  beautiful  and  gay :  the  ordinary  and  the  commonplace  were 
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ilex,  while  the  sunshine  sweeps  down  over  these  into  the  green 
hollows  and  glades,  upon  beds  of  anemone  quivering  in  the  breeze. 
Among  the  olive-avenues  wild  thickets  occur  over- canopied  with 
bramble  and  honeysuckle,  and  below  crimson  with  cyclamen  ;  while 
golden-crested  wrens  will  be  singing  in  the  trees  above,  or  leaping 
from  cypress  to  cypress.  Above  the  rounded  hills,  perhaps,  will 
linger  elongated  domes  of  silvery  cloud  :  while,  out  beyond,  Monte 
Gennaro  shows  his  calm  grey  slopes  that  scarcely  look  solid  through 
the  diaphanous  haze.  Below  him  occurs  a  hollow  break,  and 
then  the  eye  is  gratified  with  the  Monticelli  crowned  with  their 
picturesque  grey  villages. 

At  Golle  Faustiniano,  which  rises  behind  the  Villa  Adriana,  to 
the  south  of  Tivoli,  some  authorities  place  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Aesula.  The  mountain  of  Tivoli  divides  into  three  portions : 
Ripoli,  towards  the  town ;  Spaccato,  in  the  centre  ;  and  Monte 
Affliano,  at  the  southern  extremity.  Porphyrion  (says  Gell)  has 
accurately  described  the  position  of  Aesula  as  on  this  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  of  Tibur. 

*  Udnm  Tibur  propter  aqnamm  copiam.  .  .  .  Aesula,  nomen  nrbis  alterius 
in  latere  montis  constitutae.' 

*  Aesulae 
Declive  coutempleris  aryum/ 

—Horace,  Od.  iii.  29,  6. 

Monte  AfiSiano  was  pierced  by  Domitian's  engineer,  Lucius 
Pomedius  Festus,  in  connection  with  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct.  In  gratitude  for  his  success  Festus  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  the  Bona  Dea  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  became 
a  church  and  monastery  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  and  S*  Michael 
in  1130,  remains  of  which  lie  in  the  thickets  up  there. 

A  winding  road,  constructed  by  the  Braschi,  leads  up  the  hill  from 
the  Villa  to  Tivoli,  through  magnificent  olive-groves,  the  silvery 
trunks  of  the  old  trees  being  cavemed,  loopholed,  and  twisted  in 
every  possible  contortion. 

•  It  is  well  to  have  Heen  and  felt  the  olive-tree ;  to  have  loved  it  for  Christ's 
sake,  partly  also  for  the  helmed  Wisdom's  sake  which  was  to  the  heathen  In 
some  sort  as  that  nobler  Wisdom  which  stood  at  God's  rig:ht  hand,  when  He 
founded  the  earth  and  established  the  heavens  :  to  have  loved  it,  even  to  the 
hoary  dimness  of  its  delicate  foliage,  subdued  and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the  ashes 
of  the  Gethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  upon  it  for  ever  :  and  to  have  traced, 
line  by  line,  the  gnarled  writhing  of  Its  intricate  branches,  and  the  pointed 
petals  of  its  light  and  narrow  leaves,  inlaid  on  the  blue  field  of  the  sky,  and 
the  small  rosy- white  stars  of  its  spring  blOf»oming,  and  the  beads  of  sable 
fruit  scattered  by  autumn  along  Its  topmost  boughs— the  right,  in  Israel,  of 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,— and,  more  than  all,  the  softness 
of  the  mantle,  silver  grey,  and  tender  like  the  down  on  a  bird's  breast,  with 
which,  faraway,  it  veils  the  undulation  of  the  mountains.'— /{twKn,  *  Stones 
of  Venice,*  iii.  176. 

As  we  drive  slowly  up  the  ascent  it  may  be  pleasant  to  consider 
the  history  of  Tibur,  which  claims  to  go  back  to  remoter  antiquity 
than  that  of  Rome.  Dionysius  says  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi, 
and  called  Siculetum  or  Sicilio,  and  others  that  the  orig^inal  " 
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a  beantifal  villa  by  the  gallant  Emperor.  *  Here  the  Syrian  queen 
insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married  into 
noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century.'  ^ 
In  an  earlier  age,  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  died  here  201  B.C., 
having  been  brought  from  Africa  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio. 
The  town  was  surrendered  by  the  Isaurian  garrisons,  which  Beli> 
sarius  had  placed  there,  to  the  Goths  under  Totila,  who  both  burnt 
and  rebuilt  it  (a.d.  547).  In  the  eighth  century  the  name  was 
changed  to  Tivoli.  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  it  bore 
a  prominent  part  and  was  generally  on  the  imperial  side. 

The  sound  of  the  falling  waters  was  esteemed  a  cure  for  insomnia : 
from  which  both  Maecenas  and  Augustus  are  known  to  have  suffered, 
and  the  latter  certainly  visited  Tibur.  But  modern  poetry  does 
not  flatter  the  climate : — 

*  Tivoli  di  mal  conforto, 
O  piove,  o  tiro  vento,  o  suona  a  morte.* 

As  we  ascend  the  bill,  its  wonderful  beauty  becomes  more 
striking  at  every  turn. 

Close  to  the  Sta.  Croce  gate  of  the  town  (tramway  station)  on 
the  right,  is  the  picturesque  five-towered  Castle,  built  by  Pius  II. 
(1468-64)  (Piccolomini),  on  the  site  of  the  amphitheatre.  Not  far, 
on  our  left,  will  be  found  the  Villa  D'lCste  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
If  we  enter  Tivoli  here,  we  must  walk  a  quarter  mile  across  the 
town  by  a  street  which  leads  to  the  Hotd  Regina  (Piazza  del  Ple> 
biscito)  and  on  to  the  SibyUa^  in  the  narrow  street  called  after  it, 
which  all  artists  will  prefer,  and  which,  we  trust,  never  merited 
the  description  of  George  Sand  : — 

*L*affrea8e  aaberge  de  la  Slbylle,  nn  vroi  coupe-gorge  de  rOp6ra- 
Ck>miqne.* 

It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  though  no  longer  on — 

'  The  green  steep  whence  Auio  leaps 
In  floods  of  snow-white  foam.' 

—Ma,ca\Uay. 

This  is  an  almost  isolated  quarter  of  the  town,  occupying  a 
distinct  point  of  rock,  called  Castro  Vetere,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  wrx  or  citadel  of  ancient  Tibur— probably  the  Sicelion 
of  Dionysius.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  with  coloured  cloths 
hanging  out  over  its  parapet  wall,  as  we  have  so  often  seen  it  in 
pictures,  stands  the  beautiful  little  building  which  has  been  known 
for  ages  as  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl^  but  really  that  of  Vesta.  It 
was  once  encircled  by  eighteen  Corinthian  columns,  and  of  these 
ten  still  remain.  The  ruined  cella  is  of  '  Opus  Inccrtum.'  It 
displays  a  niche  for  a  statue,  one  of  its  windows,  and  a  doorway. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  church.  In  its  delicate  form  and  rich 
orange  colour,  standing  out  against  the  opposite  heights  of  Monte 
Sterparo,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  picturesque. 


*  Gibbon,  eh.  xi. 
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Kadoona  di  Qnintiliolo.  It  is  practically  certain  this  name  derives 
from  Qnintilins  Yams,  the  loser  of  the  Augustan  legions,  and  that 
his  villa,  mentioend  by  Horace  ^  as  near  the  town,  is  the  vast  one 
on  three  terraces,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  loveliness  of  the  views  from  the  road 
{vid  delle  Cascatelle),  which  leads  from  Tivoli  by  the  priory  chapel 
and  villino  of  S.  Antonio  to  this  church.  On  the  opposite  height 
climbs  the  town  with  its  classic  temples,  its  old  brown-tiled  houses 
and  towered  churches,  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  are 
overhung  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  beyond,  beneath  the  piles 
of  building  on  the  site  formerly  known  as  the  Villa  of  Maecenas, 
the -noisy  cataracts  of  the  Cascatelle  leap  forth  beneath  the  old 
masonry,  and  sparkle  and  dance  and  foam  through  the  green — 
and  all  this  is  only  foreground  to  vast  distances  of  dreamy  cam- 
pagna  (seen  through  the  gnarled  hoary  stems  of  veteran  olive- 
trees) — hued  with  every  delicate  tint  of  emerald  and  amethyst,  and 
melting  into  palest  sapphire,  where  the  solitary  dome  of  S.  Peter's 
guards  the  horizon. 

And  the  beauty  is  not  confined  to  the  views  alone.  Sach  turn  of 
the  winding  road  forms  a  picture :  deep  ravines  of  solemn  olives 
that  waken  into  silver  light  as  the  wind  lifts  their  leaves — old 
convents  and  chapels  recessed  in  shady  nooks  on  the  mountain-side 
— thickets  of  laurustinus,  roses,  genista,  and  the  lovely  styrax — 
banks  of  lilies  and  hyacinths,  anemones  and  violets — grand  masses 
of  grey  rock,  up  which  white-bearded  goats  scramble  to  nibble 
myrtle  and  rosemary  or  wild  asparagus,  knocking  down  showers 
of  the  red  earth — and  a  road,  with  stone  seats,  winding  along  the 
flank  of  the  hill  through  a  constant  diorama  of  loveliness,  peopled 
by  groups  of  peasants  returning  from  work,  singing  wild  nasal 
canzonetti  which  echo  in  the  hills,  or  by  women  washing  at  way- 
side fountains,  or  marching,  with  brazen  conche  poised  upon  their 
heads,  like  stately  goddesses  I 

*■  The  pencil  only  can  describe  Tivoli ;  and  though,  unlike  other  scenes,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  generally  exagiarerated  in  pictures,  no  representation  has 
done  justice  to  it,  it  is  yet  impossible  that  some  part  of  its  peculiar  charms 
should  not  be  tranRf erred  upon  the  canvas.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  turned  painter  when  she  formed  this  beautifnl  and  perfect 
composition.*— J?aton'«  *Rome* 

Far  below  Quintiliolo,  easily  reached  by  a  good  winding  path 
through  grand  old  olive-woods,  is  Ponte  dell'  Acquoria — '  the  bridge 
of  the  golden  water,'  so  called  from  a  beautiful  spring  which  rises 
near  it.  It  is  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina.  This  probably  dates  back  to  the  first  century,  and 
the  limpid  golden-gleaming  waters  that  flow  beneath  it  help  to 
bring  out  its  beauty.  Adjoining  it  are  remains  of  a  brick  con- 
tinuation of  the  bridge,  belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century. 
It  is  at  first  thought  difficult  to  understand  why  brick  was  used  in 
a  land  of  travertine ;  but  we  remember  that  the  greatest  of  brick- 


*  Carm.  i.  18. 
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offerings  in  terra-ootta,  as  well  as  many  inscribed  pedestals  belong- 
ing to  the  Hall  of  the  Guild  of  the  Augustales  and  the  portions,  or 
colonnade  pertaining  to  it.  To  trace  all  the  poetical  allusions  to  it 
would  be  endless :  here  are  a  few  of  them : — 

*■  Cnrya  te  in  Herculeam  deportant  easeda  Tibnr.* 

—PropertiuSy  II.  82. 

*  Tibnr  in  Hercnlenm  migravit  nigra  Lycoris.* 

—Martialt  iv.  62. 

'  Venlt  in  Hercnleos  coUes.    Qnid  Tibnris  alti 
Anra  valet  1 ' 

—Mart.  vii.  13. 

*  Nee  mihi  plus  Nemee  priscnmque  habitabitur  Ar^os, 
Nee  Tibnrna  domu8,  soliaque  oubilia  Gades.* 

^StcU.  SUv.  Hi.  1. 182. 

*  Qnosqne  sub  Herouleis  taciturno  flumino  muris 
Pomiiera  arra  creant  Anienicolae  Catilli.' 

—Sa.  Ital  iv.  224. 

We  re-enter  the  town  by  a  gate  with  swallow-tailed  battlements 
(Pta.  del  Colle),  near  which  are  curious  mediaeval  houses,  one  with 
a  beautiful  outside  loggia  (by  Vicolo  Leoncini).  Passing  up  the 
steep  street  called  Via  di  S.  Valerio,  where  copper-smiths  abound, 
we  pass  a  picturesque  archway  covered  with  cactus,  and  a  thirteenth- 
century  tower,  and  so  reach  a  little  square  (Piazza  del  Olmo), 
one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo,  a 
picturesque  building  containing  four  bays,  with  a  good  rose-window. 
Behind  the  choir  is  a  noble  cella  (of  opus  incertum)  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  which  antiquaries  have  referred  to  the  temple  of  Hercules 
Sazana.  In  the  bold  apse  (behind  the  modern  one)  is  seen  the 
square-headed  niche  for  the  statue. 

The  2nd  Chapel  (R.)  has  columns  of  marmor  Celticum. 

The  3rd  has  an  altar-front  of  Pietra-dura.  In  the  Sacristy  are 
two  columns  of  *  CipoUino,'  and  a  fragment  of  *  opus  Cosmatescum 
adorns  the  Piscina. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Villa  d'Este  (where  we  are  admitted  on  ring- 
ing a  bell),  if  we  have  come  by  the  tramway,  we  have  merely  to 
keep  to  the  left  within  the  Porta  S.  Croce,  to  reach  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Blaria  Maggiore,  or  follow  Via  degli  Estense,  and  we  are  at  the 
entrance.  Crossing  a  courtyard,  and  descending  a  long  vaulted 
passage,  we  are  allowed  to  enter  and  wander  about  in  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  impressive  terraced  gardens  in  the  world.  The 
vilta  itself,  built  in  1549,  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  is  stately  and  imposing 
in  its  vast  forms,  bold  outlines,  and  deeply-projecting  cornices. 
Within,  it  is  decorated  by  frescoes  of  the  Zuccari,  and  Muziano. 
Beneath  it  runs  a  broad  terrace  (formerly  haunted  by  Liszt),  ending 
in  an  archway,  which  none  but  an  artist  would  have  placed  where  it 
stands,  in  glorious  relief  against  the  soft  distances  of  the  many-hued 
Campagna.  Beneath  the  twisted  gentle  staircases  which  lead  down 
from  this  terrace,  fountains  jet  forth  silvery  spray  on  each  succeeding 
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GataUus  bad  a  villa  here  on  the  bonndary  between  the  Sabine 
and  Tiburtine  territories,  bat  which  he  chose  to  consider  in  the 
latter,  while  his  friends,  if  they  wished  to  tease  him,  that  said  it 
was  Sabine : — 

*  O  fnnde  noster,  sen  Sabine,  sen  Tibnrs 
fNam  te  esse  Tiburtem  autnmant,  qnibns  non  est 
Gordi  Catnllnm  laedere  :  at  quibns  cordist, 
QnoviB  Sabinnm  pignore  esse  contendnnt), 
Sed  sen  Sabine  sive  verins  Tibnrs, 
Fui  libenter  in  tna  snbnrbana 
Villa  malamqne  pectoris  expnli  tussim.' 

—Carm.  xliv  1. 

It  cured  him  of  gastric  catarrh. 

Here  also  lived  *  Cynthia,'  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  the 
beloved  of  Propertius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  test  his  devotion  by 
summoning  him  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Tibur  at  midnight. 

'  Nox  media,  et  dominae  mihi  venit  epistola  nostrae, 

Tibnre  me  missa  jnsslt  adesse  mora  ; 
Candida  qna  g'eminas  ostendnnt  cnlmina  turres, 
Et  cadit  in  patnlos  lympha  Aniena  lacns/ 

—Prop.  lii.  16. 

And  here  she  died  and  was  buried,  and  her  spirit,  appearing  to  her 
lover,  besought  him  to  take  care  of  her  grave. 

'  Pclle  hederam  tnmnlo,  mihi  qnae  pugnante  corjmbo 

Mollia  contortis  alligat  ossa  comls, 
Pomosis  Anio  qna  spumifer  incnbat  arvis, 

Et  nunqnam  Uercnleo  nnmine  pallet  ebnr. 
Hie  carmen  media  dignnm  me  scribe  colnmna, 

Sed  breve,  qnod  cnrrens  vector  ab  urbe  legat : 
Hie  Tibnrtina  jacet  anrea  Cyntbia  terra  : 
Accessitfipae  lans,  Aniene,  tnae.' 

—  iv.  7. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Croce  is  the  suburb  Garciano,  a  corruption 
perhaps,  from  Cassianum,  its  name  in  the  tenth  century  from  the 
villa  of  the  gens  Cassia,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains 
in  the  olive  woods  below  the  Greek  College.  From  the  excavations 
made  here  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  many  of  the  finest  statues  in  the 
Vatican  were  obtained,  especially  those  in  the  Hall  of  the  Muses. 

Painters,  and  all  who  stay  long  enough  at  Tivoli,  should  not 
fail  to  visit  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Marcian  and  Claudian 
aqueducts  up  the  valley  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  Delightful 
excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Subiaco,  to  S.  Cosimato  and 
Licenza,  to  Monte  Gennaro,  Monticelli,  and  Palombara.  A  pleasant 
road  leads  by  the  old  castle  of  Passerano  (8  kilos.)  and  Zagarolo  to 
Palestrina. 

Passerano  (ancient  Scaptia  ?)  crowns  a  ridge  of  wood  abounding 
in  wild-flowers  (anemone  Appennina,  &c.),  and  besides  a  few  cottages, 
has  theiruins  of  a  XV.  cent,  castle  built  on  to  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  first  (opus  reticulatum).  On  the  N.  side  may  be  found  opus 
quadratum.    It  belonged  to  the  Colonnesi,  whose  arms  are  seen 
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Campagfna  "  stretching  far  a^y  '*— It  Is  not  difficnlt  to  recog^nise  for  which 
famons  painter  this  should  haVe  proyed  a  tmly  sympathetic  landscape. 

*The  hridg^e  itself  is  archaeologically  interesting.  One  good  travertine 
arch  is  preserred,  which  probably  dates  to  the  days  of  Angnstns ;  and  the 
bright  green  cresses  that  sway  with  the  flow  of  the  water  beneath  it,  help  to 
bring  ont  its  beanty.  Adjoining  it  are  remains  of  a  brick  continuation  of  the 
bridge,  belono^ing  to  the  second  or  third  centnry ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why,  if  some  of  the  more  ancient  structure  was  destroyed,  it  was  not 
repaired  in  the  same  local  material.  But  we  remember  that  the  greatest  of 
contractors  in  brick — Hadrian—  bad  been  hard  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood 
before  this  restoration  was  made.  Looking  at  the  crystal  water,  it  is  not  to 
be  msnrelled  at  that  jf^sculapius,  or  one  of  (the  medical  divinities  of  the 
Bomans,  had  a  temple  close  by,  of  which,  however,  the  evidences  consist 
only  in  votive  offerings. 

*  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  enchanting  spot  for  one  still  more  fascinating  ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  objective  of  our  walk,  namely,  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus,  some  400  feet  above  us,  among  the  hoaiy  patriarchal  olives.  Crocus 
and  violets  in  colonies,  at  the  roots  of  the  gnarled  tree-trunks,  invite  us  to 
pick,  but  we  have  a  eteep  climb  and  an  afternoon  before  us ;  so  we  merely 
stop  occasionally  so  as  to  ease  the  ascent,  or  to  take  a  refreshing  view, 
through  an  opening,  of  the  splendid  prospect  over  the  wide  Campagua  that, 
presently,  will  most  surely  reward  us  for  our  toil.  The  birds  are  singing, 
and  the  anemones  are  open,  as  we  reach  the  lowest  of  the  majestic  terraces 
that  once  allowed  all  the  dwellers  in  this  princeliest  of  villas  to  enjoy  a  per- 
pctnal  view  of  the  Falls  of  the  Anio.  Where  we  are  now  standing,  Horace 
and  Catullus  must  often  have  stood  and  surveyed  this  wonderful  scene, 
which,  alas !  needs  a  more  powerful  pen  to  describe.' 

The  return  to  Tivoli  can  be  made  by  the  upper  winding  road, 
past  Madonna  di  Quintiliolo  and  S.  Antonio  (1)  miles),  to  the  rail- 
way terminus  for  the  afternoon  train  back  to  Rome.  It  is  often 
best  to  come  out  thus  by  tramway  and  return  by  rail.  For  the 
above  excursion  one  descends  from  the  tramway  at  Ponte  Lucano, 
and  walks  across  the  bridge,  and  turns  then  to  the  left^  direct. 
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tlie  inner  are  basaltio.  Both  are  broken  away  on  the  northern  side  towards 
Grotta  Ferrata  and  Marino ;  but  on  the  southern  side  they  are  tolerably 
perfect. 

*  The  outer  crescent-shaped  crater  beg^inning-  from  Frascati  extends  to 
Monte  Forzio  and  Bocca  Priora,  and  then  curves  round  by  Monte  Algido, 
Monte  Ariano,  and  Monte  Artemisio.  The  inner  crescent  Includes  the  height 
of  Monte  Cavo,  and  surrounds  the  flat  meadows  known  by  the  name  of  Campo 
d'Annibale.  Besides  the  two  principal.craters,  the^ages  of  which  are  probably 
as  distinct  as  those  of  Yesuvius  and  Somma,  there  are  traces  of  at  least  four 
others  to  be  found  in  the  lakes  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  commonly  called  the 
Alban  lake,  and  of  Nemi,  and  in  the  two  small  clifl-encircled  valleys  of  the 
Vallis  Aricina and  Laghetto.'— £um,  * Roms  and  the  Ccumpagna* 

The  effect  of  the  Campagna  here,  as  everywhere,  is  quite  different 
upon  different  minds.  The  French  almost  always  find  it  as  depress- 
ing  as  the  English  do  captivating  and  exhilarating. 

Beyond  Ciampino  (station),  the  railroad  ascends  at  Galleria,  out 
of  the  Campagna  into  the  undulant  land  of  corn  and  olives.  Masses 
of  pink  nectarine  and  almond-trees  bloom  in  spring  amid  the  green, 
while  everywhere  the  vines  are  trained  to  stacked  canes  (a  can- 
nochia),  making  the  vineyards  resemble  a  rifle- camp.  On  the  right, 
we  get  glimpses  of  the  great  ruined  castle  of  Borghttto^  which,  pro- 
bably built  by  the  Conti  of  Tusculum,  belonged  to  the  Savelli  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Outside  the  station  of  Frascati  one  ascends 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  directly  to  the  public  garden  and  the 
town.  The  road  to  the  right,  up  a  slope,  leads  direct  to  Grotta 
Ferrata  (3  kilos.)  and  Marino,  and  Rocca  di  Papa  ;  that  to  the  left, 
to  Tusculum  and  Gamaldoli.  The  new  tramway  to  Albano  renders 
everything  more  easy. 

The  catiiedral  (S.  Fietro)  (in  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele)  only  dates 
from  1700,  but  we  must  enter  it  if  we  would  visit  the  monu- 
ment (near  the  door),  which  Cardinal  York  put  up  to  his  brother 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  died  Jan.  31,  1788. 
It  is  inscribed :  — 

*  Hie  sepultus  est  Carolus  Odoardus  cui  Pater  Jacobus  III.  Rex  Angliae, 
Scotiae,  Franciae,  Hiberuiae  :  Primus  natorum,  patemi  juris  etregiae  digni- 
tatis successor  et  haeres,  qui  domicilio  sibi  Bomae  delecto  Comes  Albaniensis 
dictus  est. 

*  Yixlt  Annos  LXYII.  et  mensem ;  decessit  in  pace,  pridie  Kal.  Feb.  Anno 
MDCCLXXXYIII.' 

There  is  an  older  cathedral,  Dnomo  Vecchio,  now  called  SS. 
Sebastiano  e  Rocco  (1309),  and  near  it  a  fountain  erected  in  1480 
by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  the  French  Ambassador.  The  streets 
are  dirty  and  ugly  ;  but  the  little  town  is  important  as  being  the 
centre  of  the  villas  and  vineyards  which  give  Frascati  much  of  her 
charm.  The  origin  of  Frascati  as  a  town  can  be  traced  to  the  VI. 
cent.,  when  the  Benedictine  monks  came  into  possession  of  the 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  Anicii  TertuUi,  to  which  family  S.  Bene- 
dict belonged.  Before  them  the  Flavian  emperors  had  possessed 
the  site,  surrounded  with  noble  villas,  rivalling  Tivoli.  Most  of  the 
modern  villas  date  only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  the  buildings  are  seldom 
remarkable,  but  they  are  situated  amid  groves  of  old  trees,  and 
amid  these  are  fountains  and  waterfalls  which,  though  artificial, 
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before  them  ;  when  the  strains  that  suddenly  burst  forth  from  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Mnses,  who  were  in  a  place  apart,  compelled  us  to  stop  our  ears, 
and  face  about  ag^ain  in  the  opposite  direction. 

*  When  this  horrible  din  was  over,  we  were  carried  back  to  admire  the  now 
silent  Apollo  and  the  Mnsea— a  set  of  painted  wooden  dolls,  seated  on  a  little 
mossy  Famassns,  in  a  summer-house— a  plaything  we  should  have  been 
almost  ashamed  to  have  made  even  for  the  amusement  of  children.  All  these 
creatures,  in  the  mean  time,  were  spoutingr  out  water.  The  lions  and  tigers, 
however,  contrary  to  their  usual  habits,  did  nothing  else ;  and  the  "  great 
globe  itself,"  which  Atlas  was  bearing  on  his  shoulders,  instead  of  "  the  solid 
earth,'*  proved  a  mere  aqueous  ball,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  a  second  deluge.' 
—Eaton*  8  *Rome.* 

Both  Frascati  (which  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  the  Villa  of 
Luculius)  and  Tusculura  became  Imperial  properties,  enjoyed  by 
Vespasian,  and  perhaps  Flavins  Clemens.  Hence  we  may  be  certain 
that  great  transformations  had  taken  place  there  after  Cicero's 
days ;  and  we  should  accept  all  attributions  with  caution. 

Those  who  are  not  good  walkers  should  engage  donkeys  for  the 
excursion  to  TuBCulam  (famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Cato),  to  which 
a  steep  ascent  leads  from  the  piazza  of  the  town,  between  the  walls 
(L.)  of  the  villas  Aldobrandini  and  Falconieri  (1560),  now  a  Trappist 
convent.  The  latter  has  a  picturesque  old  gate,  with  a  falcon  over 
it.  Just  beyond  the  latter,  an  inscription  marks  the  retreat  of 
the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius.  Within,  a  noble  oblong  basin  is 
lined  with  veteran  cypresses.  Voss,  the  German  novelist,  lived  and 
wrote  here,  and  his  bust  was  placed  here  in  1902.  A  steep  path 
leads  (J  hour)  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  but  we  continue 
through  the  shady  and  delightful  walks  of  the  Villa  RufineUa,  which 
is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Lancellotti,  having  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Bonaparte,  and  before  these,  to  the  Sacchetti.  The  casino 
was  built  by  Vanvitelli.  The  chapel  contains  monuments  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.  During  the  residence  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  here 
(Nov.  1818),  this  villa  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of 
brigandage  known  in  the  Papal  States.  A  party  of  robbers,  who 
had  their  rendezvous  at  Tusculum,  first  seized  the  old  priest  of  the 
family  as  he  was  out  walking,  and  having  plundered  and  stripped 
him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  As  they  surmised,  when  the  family 
dinner-hour  arrived,  and  the  priest  was  missing,  a  servant  was  sent 
out  in  search  of  him,  and  left  the  door  open,  through  which  five 
bandits  entered,  and  attacking  the  servants  they  met,  forced  them 
to  silence  by  threats  of  instant  death.  One  maid-servant,  however, 
escaped,  and  gave  warning  to  the  party  in  the  dining-room,  who  all 
had  time  to  hide  themselves,  except  the  Prince's  secretary,  a  French 
painter,  who  had  already  left  the  room  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
noise,  and  who  was  carried  oflf,  together  with  the  butler,  and  a 
facchino.  The  priest  meanwhile  contrived  to  free  himself  and  hide 
in  some  straw. 

The  next  day  the  facchino  was  sent  back  to  treat  with  the  Prince, 
and  to  say  that  unless  he  sent  a  ransom  of  4000  crowns  the  prisoners 
would  be  immediately  put  to  death.  He  sent  2000  and  an  order  on 
his  banker  for  the  remainder.  The  brigands,  greatly  irritated, 
returned  the  order  torn  up  with  a  demand  for  4(X)0  crowns  more, 
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the  lower  walls  are  almost  perfect,  and  the  fifteen  rows  of  seats  of 
the  lower  circle  {cavea)  remain  intact,  though  the  upper  rows  have 
perished.  The  spectators,  facing  the  west,  had  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  plains  of  Latium,  with  Rome  in  the  distance.  Close  below 
the  Theatre  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  piscina  with  a  pointed 
roof,  and  the  fountain  supplied  from  it  by  a  leaden  pipe. 

Behind  the  theatre  (J  hour)  rises  the  steep  hill  which  was  once 
crowned  by  the  Arx  of  Tusculum — of  great  strength  (artificially 
helped)  in  early  times  (2360  feet).  It  was  besieged  by  the  Aequians 
in  B.C.  457,  and  only  taken  when  the  garrison  were  starved  out. 
It  had  two  entrances.  In  B.C.  374  it  was  successfully  defended 
against  the  Latins.  Dionysius  mentions  the  advantage  it  received 
fif)m  its  lofty  position,  which  enabled  its  defenders  to  see  a  Roman 
army  as  it  issued  from  the  Porta  Latina  and  approached.  The  view 
is  indeed  most  beautiful,  over  plain  and  mountains,  the  foreground 
formed  by  the  remains  of — 

*  the  white  streets  of  Tnscnltim, 
The  proudest  town  of  all,'  ^ 

scattered  sparsely  amongst  the  furze  and  thorn-bushes,  but  the  ruins 
which  now  exist  belong  chiefly,  not  to  early  times,  but  to  the 
mediaeval  fortress  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum. 

We  may,  however,  see  a  fine  fragment  of  the  ancient  North  wall 
restored  in  opus  reticulatum,  to  the  left  of  the  ascent.  The 
western  town  gate  may  also  be  seen  behind  the  theatre,  or  rather 
the  two  rocks  which  formed  the  gate-posts. 

Including  the  Arx,  the  town  of  Tusculum  was  about  IJ  mile  in 
circuit  The  Roman  poets  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses. 

*  Inter  Aricinos  Alhannqne  tempora  constat, 

Factaqne  Teleg-oni  moenia  celsa  manu.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  Hi.  91. 

*  £t  jam  Telegfoni,  Jam  moenia  Tiburis  ndi 

Stabant,  Ai^olicae  qnod  posiiere  manns.* 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  71. 

*  At  Cato,  tnm  prima  sparsns  lanugfine  malas, 
Qnod  peperere  decns  Circaeo  Tnscula  dorso 
Moenia,  LaSrtae  quondam  regnata  nepoti, 

Cnnctantem  impellebat  eqnnm.* 

—Sa.  Ital.  vii.  691. 

*  Linqnens  Telegoni  pnlsatos  ariete  mnros, 
Hand  dignam  inter  tanta  moram.' 

—SU.  Ital.  xii.  636.> 

Tusculum  was  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  its  friendship  for 
Rome,  which  was  only  interrupted  in  B.C.  379,  when  in  consequence 
of  a  number  of  Tusculans  having  been  found  amongst  the  prisoners 


»  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
*  See  also  Horace,  Epod.  1.  29 ;  and  Statins,  SUv.  i.  3.  83. 
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ebestanta,  the  breftd-tree  of  the  ItalUn  peMant,  and  thence  springs  a  round 
^Twggj  monnd,  looking  stem  and  defiant,  like  what  it  was— the  citadel  of 
Toscnlnm.  Upon  its  rocky  front  the  finglish  students  have  planted  a  huge 
cross.' 

Below  Camaldoli  we  reach  the  gates  of  the  VUla  Mondragone 
(called  so  on  account  of  a  fountain  adorned  with  four  dragons),  the 
Queen  of  Frascati  villas.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  villa. 
It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Borghese ;  but  is  now  a  Jesuit  College. 
The  casino,  built,  from  designs  of  Vasanzio,  by  Cardinal  Altemps 
in  the  reign  of  Gregory  XIII.,  is  exceedingly  magnificent,  but  still 
more  so  is  the  view  from  the  vast  and  stately  terrace  in  front, 
adorned  with  a  grand  fountain  (by  Girolamo  Fontana)  and  tall 
columns.  The  Ix>ggia  is  by  Vignola.  The  Villa  is  said  to  have 
originally  had  3G5  windows  in  memory  of  the  reform  of  the 
Calendar  by  Gregory. 

*  Imaginez-voos  nn  chAtean  qni  a  trois  cent  soixante  qnatorze  fendtres,  un 
ch&tean  oompliqn^  comme  cenx  d'Anne  Badcliffe,  un  monde  d'^nigmes  k 
ddbroniller,  nn  enchainement  de  surprises,  nn  rdve  de  Piran^so. 

*  Ce  palais  fnt  bAti  an  aeizidmo  siecle.  On  y  entre  par  nn  vaste  corps  de 
logis,  sorte  de  caserne  destinde  k  la  snite  arm^e.  Lorsqne,  pins  tard,  le  pape 
Panl  y.  en  fit  nne  simple  viUegiaturey  il  relia  nn  des  cdtes  de  co  corps  de 
^rde  an  palais  par  nne  longno  galerie,  de  plainpied  avec  la  conr  int^rienre, 
dont  les  arcades  ^H^antes  s'onvraient,  an  conchant,  sur  nn  escarpement 
asscz  considerable,  et  laissent  anjourd'hni  passer  le  vent  et  la  plnie.  Les  voAtes 
snintent,  la  fr6sqne  est  devenno  nne  croiltte  dcs  stalactites  bizarr^s ;  des 
ronces  et  des  ortios  ponssent  dans  le  pavd  disjoint ;  les  deux  Stages  super- 
poses an-dessns  de  cette  galcrio  s'^croulent  tranqnillement.  II  n'y  a  pins 
de  toiture ;  les  entablements  dn  dernier  6tag:e  se  penchent  et  s'affaisscnt  anx 
risqnes  et  perils  des  passants,  qnand  passants  il  y  a,  autonr  de  cette  th^- 
balde. 

*  Cependant,  la  villa  Mondrag^one,  resU  dans  la  famille  Borghese,  k  laquelle 
appartenait  Fanl  Y.,  etait  encore  nne  demenre  splendide,  il  y  a  nne  cinqnan- 
taine  d^ann^es,  et  elle  revSt  anjourd'hni  nn  caract^re  de  desolation  riante, 
tout  k  fait  particnlier  k  ces  mines  prematnrees.  C*est  dnrant  nos  gnerres 
d*Italic,  an  commencement  dn  siecle,  que  les  Antrichiens  I'ont  ravagde,  bom- 
bardee,  et  piliee.  II  en  est  r^sulte  ce  qni  arrive  toujours  en  ce  pays-ci  apr^s 
nne  seconsse  politique ;  le  d^goiHt  et  Tabandon.  Pourtant  la  majeure  partie 
dn  corps  de  logis  principal,  la  parte  mediae  est  assez  saine  pour  qn'en  snppri- 
mant  les  depeudances  inntiles,  on  pnisse  encore  tronver  de  quoi  restanrer 
uno  deiiciense  vUlegiature.^—Oeorge  Sand,  '  La  DanieUa* 

Joining  the  grounds  of  the  Mondragone  are  those  of  the  VUla 
Taverna  built  for  Cardinal  Tavema  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi.  It  was  much  used,  until  the  change 
of  Government,  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Borghese.  It  is  now 
a  convent. 

A  beautiful  road  along  the  ridge  of  the  hillside  leads  back  to 
Frascati,  or  we  may  go  on  to  the  right  towards  Colon na,  about  four 
miles  distant. 

Not  far  below  the  Villa  Mondragone,  in  the  plain,  is  the  volcanic 
Lake  of  Comufelle,  There  is  no  longer  any  water  here,  but  its  bed 
is  a  crater  having  a  considerable  diameter,  and  is  perhaps  the  place 
described  by  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  grove  of  beeches  (probably 
hornbeams — carpini)  dedicated  to  Diana,  one  of  which  was  so  much 
admired  by  Passienus  Crispus,  the  orator,  consul,  and  stepfather  of 
Nero,  that  he  used  to  embrace  it,  sleep  under  it,  and  pour  wine 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

ALBANO 

Albano  (Stat.)  Carriages  can  be  had  for  excursions  from  the  station. 

Inns.  Salustri :  close  to  station  in  the  Piazza  Umberto.  AUberqo  della  Posta^ 
tolerable,  with  a  few  j^ood  rooms  toward  the  Campagna.  All  these  hotels 
make  hig^h  charges,  and  it  is  necessary  to  barg>ain  on  arriying-  for  everythir^. 

Carriages  extortionate,  at  prices  as  by  agreement.  Omnibus  to  Genzano  : 
40  cents.  Carriage  fare,  1  horse,  2  pei-sons,  to  Nemi,  8  lire.  Donkeys^  4  lire 
the  day ;  Donkeymatiy  4  lire  ;  Ouide^  7  lire ;  these  prices  include  the  whole 
excursion  by  Monte  Cavo  and  Nemi.  To  Monte  Cavo  by  carriage,  calling  at 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  continuing  to  Frascati,  12-15  lire. 

ON  emerging  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  after  passing  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (nymphaeum  Licinianum)  and  the 
great  Porta  Maggiore,  the  train  runs  close  to  the  aqueducts — first  the 
Paoline,  then  the  ruined  Claudian.  Passing  outside  the  Porta  Furba, 
the  artificial  sepulchral  mound  called  Monte  del  Grano  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  then  the  vast  ruins  known  as  Sette  Basse  (Septimlus 
Bassus),  belonging  to  a  villa  of  Hadrian's  date.  On  the  right 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  further  along  the  Appia,  the  great  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  Quintilii.  Approaching  the  Alban  Hills,  Frascati 
is  seen  to  the  left  with  its  many  palaceS,  then  farther  off,  Colonna, 
crowning  a  hill  of  its  own,  then  Monte  Porzio.  When  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  favourable,  the  two  craters  of  the  volcanic 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills  are  distinctly  manifest,  the  outer  crater 
beginning  from  Frascati  and  extending  to  Monte  Porzio  and  Rocca 
Priora,  and  then  curving  round  by  Monte  Algido,  Monte  Ariano,  and 
the  long  ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio ;  the  inner  crater  including  the 
height  of  Monte  Cavo.  To  the  right  of  Frascati  the  castellated 
Basilian  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrate  may  be  seen  upon  the  green 
slopes ;  then  Marino,  a  famous  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  and  the 
sacred  wood  (Bosco  sacro)  of  the  Parco  Colonna,  where  Turnus 
Herdonius  was  drowned ;  and  above  all,  the  white  building  and  grove 
on  the  highest  and  steepest  crest  (Monte  Cavo)  of  the  chain,  which 
marks  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris — the  federal  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  tribes. 

Now  we  cross  the  Via  Appia,  with  its  avenue  of  tombs  and 
mounds  of  ruin,  just  below  the  site  of  Bovillae,  where  Clodius 
was  killed,  and  where  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  for  a  month,  on 
its  way  from  Nola  to  Rome.  On  the  left  (standing  above  the  edge 
of  the  Alban  Lake,  still  invisible  in  the  hills)  is  Castel  Gandolfo, 
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water's  edge,  where  we  may  see  the  Emissarium.  It  was  constructed 
B.G.  394,  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  to  let  out  and  control  the  waters  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  sent  from  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  entrance  is  enclosed  in  a  njmphaeum 
of  imperial  date,  such  as  is  beautifully  described  in  the  lines  of 
Virgil : — 

*  Fronte  sub  adyersA  scopulis  pendentibus  antrum  ; 
Intns  aquae  dulces,  yivoque  sedilia  saxo ; 
Nympharum  domus.* 

—Aen.  i.  167. 

Clambering  up  the  hill  again,  we  find  the  height  crested  by  the 
pine-trees  overhanging  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  of  which  the 
grounds  present  an  immense  variety  of  views,  from  a  foreground, 
half  cultivated  and  half  wild,  ending  in  a  grand  old  avenue  of  stone 
pines.  The  ruins,  which  we  see  here  in  such  abundance,  are  remains 
of  the  villa  of  Pompey,  or  of  the  *  insane  structures,'  as  Cicero  calls 
them,  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Clodius.  Domitian,  at  a  later  day, 
joined  these  two  properties  together  to  form  his  Palace-villa.  It 
was  here  that  he  tried  and  condemned  Cornelia,  the  Vestalis 
Maxima. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  villa  is  the  town-gate  of  Castel 
Qandolfo.  This  was  the  fortress  of  the  Gandolfi  family  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Otho  Gandolfi  was  Senator  of  Rome.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Savelli,  by  whom 
it  was  sold  to  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  adopted  it  as 
a  residence  in  1604,  and  built  the  palace  from  designs  of  Carlo 
Mademo,  Bartolommeo  Breccioli,  and  Domenico  CasteUi.  Pius  IX. 
spent  part  of  each  summer  here  before  1870,  and  every  afternoon 
saw  him  riding  on  his  white  mule  in  the  avenues,  or  on  the  terraced 
paths  above  the  lake,  followed  by  his  cardinals  in  their  scarlet  robes 
— ^a  picturesque  and  mediaeval  scene.  The  Church  of  J^,  Thomas  of 
Villanuavay  built  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.,  has  an  altar-piece 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Here  in  the  house  of  the  then  suppressed 
Jesuits,  and  occupied  by  Edward  Jenkins,  the  British  Consul, 
Goethe  lodged  in  October  1787,  loved  la  bella  Milanese,  and  revised 
his  Roman  Elegies. 

The  Site  of  Alba  Longa^  the  mother  city  of  Bome,  is  now  ascer- 
tained with  tolerable  certainty  to  have  been  that  of  Castel  Gandolfo. 
Alba  was  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  towns  of  Latium  before  the 
building  of  Bome.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the  Latin  poets  to 
Ascanius,  and  its  name  fancifully  to  the  white  sow  of  Aeneas,  with 
her  thirty  little  pigs.  The  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  TuUus 
Hostilius,  who  carried  off  its  inhabitants  to  Rome  and  established 
them  upon  the  Coelian.  It  is  from  outside  its  Roman  Gate  that 
the  hut-urns  of  its  primitive  iDhabitants  have  been  derived.  They 
lie  beneath  a  compact  bed  of  volcanic  scoriae  deposited  since  their 
burial. 

The  Galleria  di  Sotto  leads  back  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano, 
by  an  avenue  of  ilexes  planted  by  Urban  VIII.,  or  even  of  older 
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old  wych-elm  in  front  of  the  convent.  The  Latin  Fericte  had  always 
been  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Moant ;  and  there  Tarqnin  erected 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  probably  with  the  idea  of  doing 
something  popular,  in  using  a  site  consecrated  to  the  protecting  god 
of  the  Latin  Confederation. 

Hence  by  the  green  lanes  of  La  Fajola,  and  by  winding  pathlets 
through  woods  (difficult  to  find  without  a  map  in  hand),  we  may 
descend  upon  the  lovely  Lake  of  Nemi  (Lo  specchio  di  Diana), 
and  should  turn  to  the  village  of  Nemi,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nemus,  and  dominated  by  a  fine  old  castle,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Colonna,  Orsini,  and  those  of 
many  other  historic  families,  is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Ruspoli. 

Gensano,  crowning  the  crater-rim,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
is  reached  by  a  circuitous  walk  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  or 
better,  by  descending  to  the  Artemisium,  or  Temple  of  Diana,  below 
Nemi,  and  taking  paths  as  they  come,  through  pretty  orchards  direct, 
and  then  mounting  to  it.  It  was  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  a 
sacred  grove,  that  there  lived  the  mysterious  assassin-priest  who 
guarded  the  mistletoe-bough  ;  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  own  assassin- 
successor.  In  the  lake  in  front  of  this  site  lie  the  sunken  barges 
made  for  Caligula  (A.D.  37).  On  the  slopes  above  the  water  are 
the  beautiful  woods  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  Palazzo  Cesarini 
(ask  at  the  Palace  for  the  key).  The  village  is  celebrated  for  the 
festival  of  the  Infiorata,  which  takes  place  upon  the  eighth  day 
after  Corpus  Domini,  when  the  Sacrament  is  carried  through  the 
street  upon  a  beautiful  carpet  of  flowers,  arranged  in  patterns,  which 
entirely  conceal  the  pavement.^ 

Standing  out  from  the  main  line  of  hills  below  Genzano  are  two 
projecting  spurs.  The  higher  one  is  Monte  Due  Torre,  once  crowned 
by  twor  towers,  of  which  only  one  is  now  standing.  The  lower, 
covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  only  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  some  farm  buildings,  is  now  called  Honte  Glove,  but  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  Corioli,  the  Volscian 
city,  which  gave  the  title  of  Coriolanus  to  its  captor,  C.  Marcius, 
and  was  once  at  the  head  of  a  confederation  almost  too  strong 
for  Bome.  It  is  supposed  that  the  present  name  of  the  hill  com- 
memorates a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  may  have  existed  till  far 
later  times,  but  there  are  no  remains  now.  The  walk  to  Albano 
through  Ariccia  is  about  two  miles. 

*  It  is  tj^ood  to  taste  the  excellent  white  wine  here  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  artificial  mixture  sold  to  the  travellers  as  Genzano  wine  in  the  hotels  in 
Bome. 
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Campaniles  of — 

8.  Enstachio,  474 

S.  Francesca  Bomana,  162 

8.  Giorgrio  in  Velabro,  175 

8.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latina,  270 

8.  Lorenzo  in  Lncina,  51 

8.  Maria  in  Cappella,  589 

8.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  176 

8.  Maria  in  Monticelli,  459 

8.  8i8to,  269 

8.  Sylvestro,  52 
Campo  Militare,  352 

di  Annibale,  690 
de  Fiori,  455 
Vaccino,  144 
Verano,  433 
Campus  Esqnilinus,  353 
Jndaeornm,  597 
Martins,  436 
8celeratn8,  335,  351 
Canova,  44,  69, 145,  516,  558,  569,  625 
Cauthams,  at  8.  Cecilia,  591 ;  at  8. 

Paolo,  619 
Canute,  504 

Capena,  Porta,  site  ol,  263 
Capitoline  Hill,  tbe,  73,  82 
Cappuccini  Cemetery,  383 

Couyent,  371,  688 
Piazza,  334 
Caprino,  Meo  del,  69,  72 
Caracci,  Ag^ostino,  68 

Annibale,   66,  96,  230,   453, 

599,646 
LndoYico,  319 
Carcere  Tnlliano,  106 
Carceres,  142 
Caricature,  215 
Carinae,  367 
Caritas  Komana,  182 
Casale  dei  Fazzi,  350 
Casino— 

in  Villa  Albani,  339 

in  Villa  Borghese,  624 

of  Villa  Doria,  660 

Famese  202 

in  Villa  Ludovisi  (Aurora),  336 

del  Papa,  582 

di  Papa  Ginlio,  632,  634 

in  Qnirinal  Gardens,  318 

of  Bailaelle,  631 

of  the  Bospi^liosi,  318 
Cassa  del  Bisparmio,  58 
Castel  Ginbileo,  634 
Castles  of — 

8.  Angelo,  31,  491 

the  Alberteschi,  589 

the  Anguillara,  599 

the  Ca^tani,  296 

Castel  Gondolfo,  689 

Crescenza,  637 

the  del  Grillo,  114 

del  Oaa,  427 

Savelli,  690 

Bustica,  427 
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Tlvoli,  689 
Catacombs— 

of  88.  Abdon  and  8ennen,  660 

of  8.  Agnese,  347 

of  Calepodius,  659 

of  8.  Calixtns,  275 

ad  Catacumbas,  292 

of  8.  Ciriaca,  432 

of  8.  Felicitas,  341 

of  8.  Generosa,  597 

of  SS.  Giamitns  and  Basilla,  631 

Jewish,  295 

of  8.  Julius,  660 

of  8.  Lucina,  280 

of  88.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  286 

8.  Nicodemus,  344 

of  88.  Pietro  e  Mnrcellino,  426 

of  8.  Ponziano,  659 

of  8.  Pretextatus,  284 

of  8.  Priscilla,  341 

of  the  Santi  Quattro,  421 

of  8.  8ebaBtlano,  279,  291 

of  88.  Thraso  and    8aturninu8, 
341 

of  8.  Valentine,  631 
Cathedra  Petri,  617 
Catherine,  8.,  of  Siena,  153,  482 
Cavallini,  Pietro,  606,  514,  602,  608, 

618 
Caye  of  Cacns,  266 
CeadwaUa,  604 
Cecilia,    8.,    burial-place    of,    2; 

story  of,  591 
Cecilia  Metella,  295 
Cellini,  Benyennto,  496,  629 
Cemeteries— 

of  the  Cappuccini,  833 

oldest  Christian,  530 

of  Commodilla,  616 

8.  Generosa,  697 

German,  530 

Jewish,  260 

of  8.  Lorenzo,  428 

Protestant,  610 

old  Protestant,  610 

of  8.  Zeuone,  614 
Cencl,  the  tragedy  of  the,  193 ;  so- 
called  portraits  of  Luerezia  and 

Beatrice,  309 ;  graye  of  Beatrice, 

667 
Centocellae,  427 
Ceryara,  427,  663 
Ceryeletta,  427 
Chapels— 

of  8.  Andrew,  230 

of  8.  Andrew's  Head,  636,  661 

of  8.  Anna  dei  Falegnami,  604 

of  the  Argei,  208 

of  8.  Barbara,  231 

Borgia,  401 

Borghese,  892 

Corsini,  405 

8.  Felicitas,  870 
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Chnrelies  of — 

S.  Maria  in  CkMimediii,  176 
in  Domnlca,  236 
Egiziaca,  179 
della  Febbre,  504 
delle  Fornace,  661 
doUa  Gloria,  299 
in  Grotto  Pinto,  461 
Liberatrice,  147,  224 
di  Loreto,  112 
Maorgrlore,  889 
Marcello,  60 
ad  Martyres,  475 
sopra  Minerva,  479 
di  Monaerrato,  450 
in  Monti,  824 
in  Monticelli,  459 
della  Mqrte,  454 
della  Navicella,  236,  506 
Nndva,  152 
del  Orto,  598 
della  Pace,  446 
in  Fallara,  157 
del  Pianto,  198 
della  Piet4  in    Campo 

8anto,  580 
del  Popolo,  27 
Qnintiliolo,  670 
Rocco  e  Martino,  48 
del  Ko8ario,  640 
Scala  Ck>cll,  614 
del  Sole,  178 
Tnuspontina,  497 
in  Trastevere,  601 
in  Trivio,  56 
in  Yallicella,  448 
in  Via,  68 
in  Via  Lato,  62 
di  Vienna,  118 
della  Vlttorla,  863 

S.  Marto,  530 

S.  Martina,  145 

S.  Martino  ai  Monte,  876 

8.  Micbele  in  Sassia,  681 

8.  Micbele  in  Ripa,  696 

88.  Nereo  e  Achilleo,  267 

8.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  182 
da  Tolentino,  884 

8.  Nome  di  Maria,  118 

8.  Omobnono,  120 

8.  Onofrio,  645 

in  Campagna,  641 

8.  Pancrazio,  659 

8.  Pantaleone,  464 

Pantbeon,  474 

8.  Paolo  fnori  le  Mora,  616-20 
primo  Eremite,  829 
alia  Begrola,  607 
alia  Tre  Fontone,  615 

Perpetne  Adoratrice  del  Diylno 
Sacramento,  812 

8.  Petronilla,  604 

8.  Pietro  (Basilica),  499,  604 
in  Careers,  106 


Cbnrches  of— 

8.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  418 
in  Montorio,  656 
in  Vincoli,  871 
8.  Prassede,  878 
S.  Prisca,  257 
Proteetant,  89 
8.  Padenziana,  827 
88.  Qnattro  Incoronati,  240 
Bedentore,  382 
88.  Bocco  e  Martino,  43 
S.  Bufina,  601 
8.  Saba,  259 
8.  Sabiua,  250 
S.  S.alvatore  In  Lauro,  486 
de  Insula,  168 
de  Bote  Colisei,  168 
de  Trasi,  168 
in  lliermiB,  473 
in  Torrione,  581 
in  Tellure,  168 
S:iDti  Qnattro,  240 
II  Santi88inio  Bedentore,  882 
8.  8ebastiano,  291 

in  Palatino,  167 
88.  8erg:io  e  Bacco,  122 
8.  Silvestro  in  Capite,  62 

a  Monte  Cavallo,  320 
8.  Sisto,  268 

8.  Spirito  del  Xapoletoni,  450 
8.  Stefano,  580 

(Basilica),  420 
dello  Carrozze,  178 
a  Piscinuola,  450 
Botondo,  236 
8.  Susanna,  364 
8.  Teodoro,  170 
8.  Teresa,  365 
8.  Tommaso  dei  Cenci,  198 
in  Formis,  285 
degli  In^lesi,  451 
8.  Trinito  de'  M^nti,  87 

dei  Pellegrini,  459 
8.  Urbano,  289 

8.  ViDcenzo  ed  Anastasio,  614 
8.  Yitale,  829 
8.  Vito,  882 
Ciampino,  679 
Cimabne,  575 

Gimeterinm  ad  Catocnmbas,  292 
Clrcolo  degli  Artisti,  89 
Circus  A^onalis,  469 

Caligula  Cains,  508,  682 
of  Flaminins,  196 
of  Maxentius,  295 
Maximus,  172 
of  Nero,  682 
(^pius,  Mons,  867 
Ciyitas  Leonina,  497 
CliYUB  Capltolinns,  120 
Martis,  278 
PalatinuB,  208 
Pnblicins,  249 
Bcauri,  228 
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D. 

Dalmstica  di  8.  Leone,  629 
Damasns  Pope,  inaciiptlons  of,  280, 

841,688 
Dante,  574 

Dlooletian,  Batba  of,  864 
Diribitorlom,  440 
DisooboloB,  471 
Dollola,  187 

Domenichino,  97,  196,  280,  808,  820, 
881,  804,  878, 418, 468, 4tfl,  472,  008, 
627,646 
Dominic,  S.,  residence  at  Borne  of, 

250-3 
Domufl  Asiniomm,  267 

AngnBtana,  218 

Aurea,  201,  869 

Caligfulae,  211 

Germanici,  212 

Lateranomm,  401 

Lncnlli,  84 

Pinclana,  85 

Pnblica,  128,  212 

Tiberiana,  211 

Valeriornm,  240 

Vectiliana,  234 
Donatello,  102 
Dorla,    portrait    of    Andrea,    66 ; 

Palazzo,  66 ;  Villa,  660 
Dorotea,  S.,  leofend  of,  606 
Dowo  Do8Bi,  628 


E. 


Easter  benediction,  the,  502 
Kgeria,  fountain  of,  264  ;  grotto  and 

grove  of,  289 
Egyptian  Mnsenm,  680 
Emissarinm,  688 
Emmanuel,  King:  Victor,  death  of, 

317 ;  grave  of,  478 
Emporium,  the,  609 
English  Quarter,  40 
Esquiline,  the,  867 
Etruscan  Jewellery,  68  ;  Museum,  677 
Equites  8ingulare8<c.  a.d.  196),  405, 

418 
Excubitorium,  600 


F. 


Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  68 

Famese,  Palazzo,  458 

Farnesina,  the,  668 

Fasti  Gonsulares,  the,  96 

Ferrata,  Ercole,  468, 617 

Festa  degli  Artisti,  427 

FicuB  sacra,  209 

Fidena,  841,  687 

Fiesole,  Fra  Angelico.  Bee  Angellco. 

Filarete,  Antonio,  408 


Filomena,  S.,  342 
Foligno,  Madonna  di,  101,  665 
Fons  Jutumae,  126 
Forli,  Melozzo  da,  817, 629,  668 
Forma  Urbis,  148 
Fornix  Fabianns,  140 
Forum  of  Augustus,  118 
Boarium,  178 
Holitorium,  199 
of  Julius  Caesar,  74 
of  Nerva,  114 
Pacis,  148 
of  Bomanum,  116 
of  Trajan,  110 
Transitorium,  114 
Ulpianum,  110 
Fountains— 

of  the  Acqua  Acetoea,  684 
of  the  Babuino,  89 
of  the  Barcaccia,  40 
of  the  Capitol,  82 
Egeria,  285,  264 
Jutuma,  125 

of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  178 
of  the  Mascherone,  464 
Meta  Sudans,  169 
Monte  Gavalio,  813 
Paolina,  646,  668 
of  S.  Peter's,  499 
of  Piazza  Farnese,  464 
of  Piazza  Navona,  469 
of  Ponte  Sisto,  607 
of  the  Tartarnghc,  195 
of  the  Terme,  363 
of  Trevi,  67 
of  the  Tritone,  806 
of  the  Via  Lata,  66 
Quattro  Fontane,  310 
Fra  Angelico,  486 
Francis,  S.,  relics  of,  599 
Fraacatl,  678 
Frattochie,  801 
Funerals,  Soman,  433 


G. 

Gabii,  663 

Galilei,  Alessandro,  406 

Galileo,  trial  of,  486 

Galleria,  679 

Garbo,  BaiTelllno  del,  481 

Gardens— 

of  Adonis,  167 

Barberinl,  810 

Colonna,  69,  819 

Corsinl,  662 

8.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  283 

Government,  267 

Lamian,  868 

Mattel,  286 

Medici,  85 

of  8.  Onofrio,  648 

della  Pigna  ,581 
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K. 

Kaiifl]]uuin»  Angelioa,  tomb  of,  58 
Keats,  death  of,  40 ;  g^raye  of,  610 
Kircberian  Mnaeiim,  61 


L. 


La  Fajola,  691 

Labicnm,  686 

Labre,  tomb  of  the  Venerable,  324, 325 

Lake  of  Jntnma,  126 
Cnrtiiw,  182 

Lake  Orphei,  369 
SerTilinfl,  122 

Lante   family,  burial-place  of  the, 
485  ;  villa  of  the,  658 

LaocoOn,  the,  237,  370 

Last  Judgment,  the,  540 

Lateran,  the,  399,  401,  407,  416 

Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  418 

Leonine  city,  the,  497 

Library- 
Angelica,  443 
Barberini,  307 
Casanatense,  486 
Chigi,  54 

of  the  Gollegio  Bomano,  62 
Gorsini,  652 
of  the  Vatican,  674 
Vallicelliana,  448 

Ligorio,  Pirro,  471,  666 

Lippi,  Fil.,  68,  417,  481 

Locanda  del  Orso,  487 

Loggie,  the,  551 

Lorenzo,  8.,  14,  49,  61,  236,  326,  430, 
434  550 

Lorraine,  Claude,  88,  66,  309,  634 

Lottery,  Roman,  41-2 

Lotto,  Lorenzo,  69,  319, 628 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  grave  of,  75  ;  resi- 
dence of,  76,  4M) 

Lndovisi  collection,  357 

Lnnghezza,  427 

Lupercal,  the,  209 

Luther,  residence  in  Borne  of,  30 


M. 


Macao,  351 

Madonna  del  Tnfo,  600 

Magazzino,  Al  Celio,  226 

Magliana,  La,  598 

Magnanopoli,  322 

Magus,  Simon,  153 

Mai,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  172 

Maidalchini,    Olympic,  43,  66,    466, 

468,470 
Malaria,  9 

Mamertine  Prisons,  106 
Marforio,  85,  818,  466 
Marmoratnm,  the,  491,  608 


Marrana,  the,  264 
MarseiUes,  Guillaume  de*  29 
Masolino,  243 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  44 
Domitian,  806 
Hadrian,  491 
MelOKZO  da  Forli,  817,  629,  658 
Memmi,  Simone,  628 
Mengs,  B.,  308,  389,  884 

tomb  of,  531 
Mentana,  360 

Messina,  Antonello  da,  681 
Meta  Sudans,  169 
Metella,  C,  296 
Michelangelo,  36,  83,  94,  355,  873,  473, 

483,  613,  518,  628,  682,  654,  657 
Milllarium  Aureum,  121 
Mills,  floating,  688 
Milton,  832 

Ministero  delle  Finanze,  351 
della  Gnerra,  365 
Mino  da  Fiesole.  396,  486,  526 
Miserere,  the,  542 
Mithraeum,  245,  378 
Monastery  of  S.  Anna,  604 

the    Chiesa    Nuova, 

448 
S.  Croce,  426 
S.  Eusebio,  384 
the  Lateran,  407 
S.  Lorenzo,  483 
S.  Prassede,  882 
Mons  Aureus,  644 

CapitolinuB,  78 
Oppius,  897 
Qnerquetulanns,  225 
Sacer,  344,  849 
Vaticanus,  640 
Monte  di  Piet&,  360 
Affliano,  667 
Algido,  686-7 
Caprino,  99 
Catillo,  670 
Cavallo,  812 
Cavo,  687 
Compatri,  686 
Giordano,  447 
Giove,  691 
Del  Grano,  419,  678 
Due  Torre,  691 
Mario,  640 
Parioli,  631 
Rotondo,  841,  350 
Sacro,  349 
Tarpeia,  78 
Testaccio,  612 
Monticelll,  668 
Morotta  da  Brescia,  659 
Morra,  game  of,  171,  589 
Mosaic  of   S.  Tommaso  in  Formis, 

286 
Mosaics,  891 
MoBca,  Simone,  376 
Moses,  873-4. 
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Palaces  (Palazzi)— 

Lanoellotti,  471 

Lateran  ^ancient),  407,  409 

Lateran  (modern),  414 

Linote,  457 

Madama,  471,  518 

Hancini,  441 

Margana,  197 

Maasimo  alle  Colonne,  463 

Mattel  (Antici),  196, 488 

Monte  Citorio,  55 

Moroni,  604 

Mati-Pappazzuri,  71 

Nero  (of),  201,  369 

Odescalehl,  67 

Orsini,  184 

Palombara,  52 

Pamfili,  470 

Pariami,  53 

Patrlzi,  473 

Pio,  461 

Piombino,  334 

Poll,  58 

Ponzlani,  102,  590  «» 

Qnirinale,  814 

Regrina  di  Polonia,  38 

Bicci,  450 

BospiglioBf,  318 

Bnspoli,  48 

Sacchetti,  455 

Salviati,  67 

SalTiati  alia  Lnngara,  648 

S.  Croce,  460 

S.  UiBzio,  530 

Salviati,  648 

Sarelli,  184 

Savorelli,  71 

Seiarra,  58 

Senato  (del),  471 

Senator  (of  the),  84 

Seyems  Septimins  (of),  221 

Spada,  457 

Spa^na  (di),  40 

Teodoli,  48 

Tiberias  (of),  211 

Torlonia,  72 

Valdambrini,  46 

Valentin!,  67 

Vatican  (of  the),  508 

Venetian,  72 

Verospi,  48 

Vespasian  (of),  203 

Vidoni,  462 
Palatine,  the,  200 
Palazzetto  Borghese,  48 
Farnese,  457 
Palestrina,  240 
Falmezzano,  Marco,  417 
Pantheon,  the,  474 
Parco  Chigi,  688 
Parco  di  S.  Gregorio,  226 
Pasqnino,  82,  85,  464 
Passe^giata  Marofherita,  648 
Pauline  Chapel,  535 


Paul,  S.,  at  Borne,  62,  108,  216,  258, 

302,  618,  615,  620 
Penos  Vest8B,  128,  326 
Pescheria,  the,  187 
Peter,  8.,  at  Borne,  108,  274,  801,  408, 

529,  613,  657 
Peter's  Pence,  545 
Pettrich,  197,  366,  418 
Pianta,  Capitolina,  96 
Piazza— 

88.  Apostoli,  67 

Barberini  (Tritone  del),  806,  382 

Benedetto  Cairoli,  460 

Bocca  della  Verita,  608 

8.  Benedetto  a  Piscinuola,  589 

del  C!ampidogrlio,  77,  88 

di  Gampitelli,  197 

del  Cteppnccini,  331 

Capo  di  Ferro,  467 

8.  Claudio,  53 

Colonna,  54 

Consolazione,  99 

8.  Eustachlo,  473 

Farnese,  453 

del  Gesti,  76 

8.  Gioyanni,  400 

Giudto,  193 

dell*  Independenza,  351 

d'ltalia,  599 

8.  Lorenzo,  61 

8.  Maria  Mag^ore,  389 
in  Monti,  824 

della  Minerya,  479 

Migrnanelli,  41 

Montanara,  183 

Monte  Cayallo,  312 

Monte  Citorio,  55 

della  Nayicella,  234 

Nayona,  469 

Orfanelli,  56 

del  Orologio,  447 
"  Paganica,~488 

del  Paradiso,  455 

Pia,  497 

del  Pianto,  189 

di  Pietra,  56,  440 

8.  Pietra,  499 

della  Pigrna,  478 

del  Popolo,  26 

della  Botonda,  478 

Busticucci,  499 

8ciarra,  56,  59 

Scossa  Clayalli,  498 

8.  8ilyestro,  52 

di  8pagna,  39,  441 

delle  8cuole,  191 

delle  Tartarughe,  195 

delle  Terme,  363 

del  Tritone,  306 

di  Venezia,  72 

Vittorio  Emanuele,  383-4 
Pisrna,  the,  493,  581 
PillarofPhocas,  182, 134 

Pinclo,  the,  30 
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B. 

Baffaelle,  29,  58,  66,  97, 115,  286,  309, 
404,  442,  446,  477,  546-57,  680,  638 

Raflaellino  del  Garbo,  481 

Bailway  station,  852 

Batlsbonne,  conversion  of  M.,  68 

Begria,  the,  142 

Blenzi,  82,  179 

Blpa  Grande,  596 

Bipetta,  the,  26,  42 

Ripresa  del  Barberl,  78 

Bocca  dl  Papa,  690 

Bocca  Priora,  686 

Boma  Tecchla,  299 

Bomana,  8.  Francesca,  96,  148,  198, 
428,  590,  596 

Bomano,  Glnllo,  105,  286,  840,  444, 
505,  529,  550-3,  631,  658,  658 

Bomano,  Paolo,  256,  490,  60S 

Bosa,  Salvator,  356,  489 

Bosselli  Cosimo,  586 

Bostra,  120, 121 

Bnbens,  67,  97 

Bnlns  most  worth  seeing,  28 

Bamon,  200 

Bnsconi,  Camillo,  515 

Bostica,  428,  668 


S. 

Sala  Dncale,  544 
Sala  Begia,  584 
Salita  del  Grillo,  822 
Salita  di  8.  Onofrio,  645 
Sangallo,  Antonio  di,  891,  505,  584 

Ginllano  di,  444 
Sansovino,  Jacopo  dl,  442 
Sanzlo,  Gioyanni,  68,  417 
Sapienza,  La,  473 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  66,  680 
Sassi,  685 

Saasoferrato,  252,  418,  558 
Sayelli,  the,  249 
Saxa  Bnbra,  686 
Soala  Begria,  519, 534 

Santa,  411 
Sealae  Gael,  208 

Gemoniae,  107 
Sohadow,  58 
Schnorr,  Panl,  551 
Schola— 

Castigllana,  191 

Gatalana,  191 

Francoram,  581 

Nnova,  191 

Sazonnm,  581,  645 

Slcillanl,  191 

del  Tempio,  191 

of  Xanthns,  119 
ScipioB,  tomb  of  the,  271, 569 
Screens,  184 
Scnlpton,  studios  of,  24 


Seminario  Bomano,  444 
Septa,  62,  65 

Septlzonium  of  Seyeros,  221 
Sermoneta,  406 
Sesto,  Cesare  da,  418,  559 
Sette  Bassl,  421,  686 
Sale,  870,  888 
Severn,  J.,  611 
Shelley,  tomb  of,  611 
Shrine  of  Gordian  the  Younger,  142 

of  Mercury,  878 
Siena,  Agostino  da,  101 
Bemi  da,  408 

S.  Caterlna  da,  158,  821,  482 
Paolo  da,  523 
Signorelli,  Lnca,  340,  417,  586 
Simone  de'  Ghini,  244,  507 
Simone  Memmi,  528 
Sistine  Chapel,  585 
Sodoma,  547,  655 
Solario,  Andrea,  629 
Solfatara,  663 
Stadium,  202,  220 
Stanze,  the,  546 
Statio  Bationis  Marmorum,  448 

of  Vlgiles,  285 
Statue  of  Garibaldi,  648 

Giordano  Bruno,' 455 

Marcus  Anrelius,  88 

Marco  Mlnghetti, 

Metastasio,  52 

Bienzi,  82 

8.  Peter,  512 

Yestali,  129 

Victor  Emanuel  II.,  106 
Statues  (fine  modern),  p.  281,  note 
Stela,  186 
Studios,  artists',  28 

of  Canova,  44 
sculptors',  23 
Suburra,  868 
Sulla,  tomb  of,  26,  801 
Suovetaurilia,  the,  184 
Symbols,  281 


T. 


Tabemae  Argentariae,  184 

Tablinum,  212 

Tabularium,  84, 116 

Teatro  Capranica,  56 

Tarentum,  121,  490 

Tarpeian  Bock,  81,  98,  99 

Tasso,  death  of,  at  S.  Onofrio,  647 

Tavolato,  421 

Templetto,  the,  88,  634 

the,  of  Bramante,  657 

Temples- 
Aesculapius,  587 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  189, 142 
Apollo  (Palatine),  184,  219 

MedicuB,  182,  438 
Arrales,  516, 597 

2  Y 
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Tombs— 

L.  Fftetns  and  Lncilia  FoUa,  840 

Pancratii,  the,  420 

Platorina,  6fi5 

Pompej,  801 

Prisca.SOO 

Priscilla,  278 

Bafflaelle,  477 

Bomnlns,  son  of  Maxentins,  295 

Scipiones,  the  (Cornelii),  271 

Seneca,  298 

Seyeras,  Alexander,  420 

Snlla,  26 

SnlpicU,  the,  801,  065 

Snlpicins,  Qalba,  e09 

Tatlns,  King,  247 

Valerii,  420 

Verranins,  801 
Torre— 

de  Babele,  822 

Borsia,  575 

del  Gampidoglio,  84 

Gaetani,  586 

del  Conti,  871 

del  Fiscale,  421 

Frangipani,  876 

del  Grfllo,  822 

S.  Lncla  in  Selci,  878 

Marancia,  286,  577 

Mezza  Strada,  di,  299 

MlUina,  467 

delle  Mllizie,  321 

Nerone,  821 

Nomentana,  851 

dl  Nona,  488 

Nnova,  427,  678 

Pemice,  427 

Fignatara,  426 

di  Qninto,  687 

Sangnlgna,  444 

del  Schiavi,  427 

della  Scimia,  441 

di  Selce,  801 

Tre  Teste,  427 
Trasteyere,  the,  584 
Treasury,  529 
Tre  Fontane,  615 
Treyi,  Fontana  di,  54,  57 
Tribnnale  di  Gnerra  e  Harina,  648 
Tribunal,  the  onryed,  121 
Triclinium,  410 
Triopio,  the,  290 
Trophies  of  Marius,  888 
Tnulo,  Lo,  622 
Tnllianum,  107 
Turner,  J.  M.,  41 
Tunis  Cartularia,  155, 156 
Turrita,  Jacopo  da,  891, 404 
TlUC«lll]ll9  682-5 

U. 

Udine,  Gioyanni  da,  676, 809 ;  graye 
of,  477 


Umbilicus  Komae,  121 
Uniyersity  of  the  Sapienza,  478 


V. 


Yacca  Flaminio,  260,  868 

Vaga,  Perluo  del,  38, 60,  236, 477,  647, 

558,  681 
Yalchetta,  the,  687 
Val  d'Inferno,  642 
Yallata  alia  Caflarella,  289 
Valle,  Filippo,  514 
Vallis  Murcia,  172 
Yassalectus,  69,  407 
Vatican,  the,  532 
Yelabrum,  the,  170 
Yelasquez,  66,  97 
Yelia,  219 
Yeronica,  S.,  512 
Yerrochio,  A.,  486 
Yeronese,  Paolo,  68,  98,  558 
Yespasian,  palace  of,  202-8 
Yestals,. house  of  the,  127-180 
Yia— 

Anicia,  590 

S.  Agostino,  442 

Alessandrina,  118 

S.  Antonio  del  Portogfaesi,  441 

air  Antoniniana,  267 

Appia  Nuoya,  408 
Yecchia,  264 

Ara  Goeli,  76 

Ardeatina,  278 

Babuino,  del,  26,  39 

Banchi,  dei  (Nuoyi),  488 

8.  Basilio,  384 

Bonella,  114 

Borgo  Nuoyo,  del,  497 

Botteghe  Oseure,  delle,  197 

Calabraga,  450 

Cappuccini,  di,  884 

Carayita,  della,  59 

Cerci  dei,  2C4 

Chiayari,  489 

8.  Claudio,  dl,  58 

Clodia,  638 

Coliseo,  del,  867 

CoUegio  Bomano,  del,  62,  65 

Condotti,  dei,  47, 441 

C!onsolazione,  della,  122 

Constantina,  672 

Gonyertite,  delle,  62 

Coronari,  dei,  488,  489 

Corso,  del,  26,  48,  .52,  58 

Due  Macelli,  52 

Ferratella,  della,  269,  401 

Fiorentini,  dei,  489 

Flaminia,  25,  43,  49,  73,  686 

Fontanella  (della)  di  Borghese, 
48,  441 

Fomaei,  delle,  655 

Funari,  de*,  197 

G^esti,  del,  488 
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Via— 

GhettareUo,  del.  74 
Giardino,  del,  52 
Giovanni  San  di,  399,  489 

San  (DecoUato),  181 
Ginlia,  454 
Ginlio  Bomano,  82 
Greca,  della,  176 
Gregroriana,  38 
Gregoiio  San  (di),  169,  264 
Governo  Vecchio,  76 
Labicana,  426 
Lata,  62 
Latina,  420 
Lanrentlna.  613 
Lncia  in  Selci,  378 
Langfaretta  (LungarinaX  689,  699, 

605,645 
Maeel  dei  Corvi,  74 
Maggriore,  382 
Mag^nanapoli,  325 
Malpaaso,  455 
Marforio,  di,  106 
Blarg^tta,  39 
Maria-Maggriore,  S.,  326 
Marmorata,  della,  008 
Mazzarini,  322 
Hercede,  della,  58 
Memlana,  418 
Monserrato,  di,  450 
Monte  Tarpeo,  dJ,  99, 198 
Morticelli,  di,  699 
Nazionale,  52,  329 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  884 
Nova  (Nova  Via),  131 
Ptanispenia,.822 
Parione,  in,  458 
Pi^  di  Marmo,  486 
Pietra,  di,  55 
Pontefici  de,  44, 46 
Portnense,  597 
Pnueede,  di  Santa,  382 
Prenestina,  427 
Qnattro  Cantoni,  378 
Qnlrinale,  del,  311 
Segrola,  della,  607 
Bipetta,  41,  440 
Ripresa  del  Barbarl,  73 
Sacra  (Sacra  Via),  141, 15S 
Sabina,  S.,  249 
Salaria,  338,  340 
Salita  del  Grillo,  114 
Scala,  della,  605 
Scrofa,  della,  441 
Scnderie,  delle,  649 
Serpenti,  dei,  324 
Sebastino,  di  San,  264 
Sediola,  della,  473 
Sistina,  38 

Specehi,  Tordi,  76, 198,  459 
Sterrata,  810 
Teodoro,  di  San  (or  VicusToacus), 

124, 169 
Tibnrtina,  428 


Via— 

Tordinona,  487 
Tritone,  del,  330 
Urbana,  326 
Valeria,  670 
Vanvitelli,  287 
Vascellarl,  dei,  590 
Veneto,  331 
Venti  Settembre,  365 
Vlgne  Nnove,  849 
Vite,  delle,  51 
Vittoria,  46 

Vittorio  Emannele,  450 
Viale  Parloli,  632 
Vicolo  d' Aliberti,  39 
Victor  Emannel,  death  and  tomb  of, 

478 
VicuB  ApoUinis,  208,  219 

Caifiaris,  128 

Comeliomm,  306 

Cyprins,  326,  869 

Judaeomm,  189 

Josrarins,  122 

Lonsus,  324,  329 

PatnciDB,  369 

Sceleratns,  326 

Sobriufl,  378 

Toscns,  124, 169 

Urbins,  326 

VCBtSB,  124 

View  of  S.  Peter's,  256 
Vig:na  Codini,  272 

dei  Geaniti,  259 

Glori,  681 

Marancia,  278 

Bandanini,  294 

S.  Sabba,  259 

Torlonia,  269 
ViUas— 
Ada,  340 
AdrUma,  665 
Albani,  888 
Anicii,  of  the,  420 
Antonio,  Sant',  671 
Altieri,  425,  690 
Amaranthiana,  286 
Aorelia,  668 
Barberini,  689 
Bonaparte,  844 
Bozigrhese,  628 
C^mpana,  899 
Casali,  240 
Ghisri,  840,  688 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  684 
Coelimontana,  235 
D'Eate,  665 
Doria,  660,  690 
Famesina,  653 
Hortensina,  219 
Lamian,  885 
Lante,  658 
Lezzanl,  844 
ofLivia,687 
of  Laoollna,  84 
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Villas— 

LadoTisi,  835 

Madama,  688 

La  Magliana,  598 

Malta,  88 

Marmorata,  della,  608 

Massimo  Arsoli,  418 
Neg^ni,  853 
Sig-nano,  334 

of  Maecenas,  368,  672 

Mattel  ^Hoffmann),  285 

Medici,  84 

Melllni,  640 

most  worth  seeing,  23 

Negroni,  358 

Nero,  360 

Olgiati,  681 

Pamiili,  660 

of  Papa  Qinlio,  632 

Patrizi,  344 

of  Phaon,  849 

Pnbbllca,  438 

of  RafCaelle,  681 

of  the  SerrilU,  420 

Spada,  840 

Strozzi,  354 

Torlonia,  344 

Valerins  Asiaticns,  84 

Yittoria,  844 


Villas— 

Wolkonski,  408,  419 
Viminal,  the,  825 
Viridarium,  642 
ViteUios,  80 
Vivarium,  284 
Voleanal,  117' 
Volpato,  the  engrayer,  tomb  of,  69 


W. 


Wills  of — 

Aurelian,  272,  426,  428 

Honorins,  428 

Romnlns,  214 

Serrius  TuUins,  100,  259,  352,  608 
Weld,  Cardinal,  grave  of,  60 
White  Mnle,  procession  of  the,  410, 

479 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  95 
Wolves,  588 


Z. 


Zuccaro,  Federigo,  535,  614 

Taddeo,  603,  632 ;  tomb  of, 

477 


THE  END 
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